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PREFACE. 


In  this  volume  are  presented  English  Translations 
of  the  three  Roman  Historians^  Sallust,  Floras,  and 
Velleius  Paterculus. 

"  Sallust/'  an  eminent  scholar  once  remarked  to 
me,  "it  is  more  easy  to  dilute  than  to  transmuie"  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  following  pages  the  reader  will 
find  Sallust's  Latin  transmuted  into  English  without 
any  unnecessary  dilution. 

Some  minor  liberties  have  been  taken  with  his  ex- 
j)rc8sions,  in  order  to  avoid  stiffness,  and  to  represent 
the  author  fairly  in  an  English  dress  ;  but  none  incon- 
sistent with  a  faithful  adherence  to  his  sense. 

On  all  difficult  or  disputed  passages,  the  commenta- 
tors have  been  carefully  consulted.  Beferences  have 
been  given  in  the  notes,  wherever  they  appeared  neces- 
sary, as  well  to  the  older  critics,  of  whom  Cortius  h 
the  chief,  as  to  the  more  recent,  among  whom  the  prin- 
cipal are  Gerlach,  Kritz,  and  Dietsch. 

All  the  Fragments  of  Sallust  that  can  be  of  any  in- 
terest to  the  English  reader,  have  been  trandated  ; 
and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  the  work 
complete,  versions  of  the  spurious  Epistles  to  Caesar, 
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which  present  a  good  imitation  of  Sallust's  style,  and 
of  the  Declamations  which  pass  under  the  names  of 
Sallust  and  Cicero,  have  been  added. 

The  text  at  first  intended  to  be  followed  was  that  of 
Cortius ;  but  the  readings  given  by  later  critics  ap- 
peared often  so  much  better,  that  they  were  adopted 
in  preference  ;  indeed,  the  present  version  approaches 
nearer  to  the  text  ef  Kritz  than  to. that  of  any  other 
editor. 

Florus,  whoso  work  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  is 
rendered  with  similar  care  and  fidelity.  The  text 
chiefly,  followed  is  that  of  Duker. 

What  remains  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  with  whom 
time  has  dealt  hardly,  had  been  so  well  translated,  in 
many  places,  by  Baker,  that  much  of  his  phraseology 
has  been  adopted  in  the  pieisent  version.  The  text 
followed  is  that  of  Krause,  whose  corrections  and  com- 
ments, had  they  appeared  earlier,  might  have  saved 
Baker  from  the  commiaeion  of  some  extraordinary  blun- 
ders. 

J.  a  W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF   SALLUST. 


Sallust  was  born  at  Amiternum,  a  town  in  Hie  Sabine  territory^ 
on  the  first  of  October,*  in  the  year  six  Imndred  and  sixty-six'  from 
the  foundation  of  Borne,  eighty-seven  years  before  Christ,  and  in 
the  seventh  consulship  of  Marius. 

The  name  of  his  father  was  Cains  Sallustius ;'  that  of  his  mother 
is  unknown.  His  family  was  thought  by  Crinitns,  and  some  others, 
to  have  been  patrician,  but  by  Gerlach,  and  most  of  the  later  critics, 
is  pronounced  to  have  been  plebeian,  because  he  held  the  office 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  because  he  makes  observations  unfavor- 
able to  the  nobility  in  his  writings,  and  because  his  grandson,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,^  was  only  of  equestrian  rank. 

The  ingenuity  of  criticism  has  been  exercised  in  determining 
whether  his  name  should  be  written  with  a  double  or  single  2. 
Jerome  Wolfius,^  and  Gerlach,  are  in  favor  of  the  single  letter,  de- 
pending chiefly  on  inscriptions,  and  on  the  presumption  that  tha 
name  is  derived  from  talu^  or  sal.  But  inscriptions  vary ;  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  is  uncertain ;  and  to  derive  it  from  ml  would 
authorize  either  mode  of  spelling.  All  the  Latin  authors,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  have  the  name  with  the  double  letter,  and  it 
seems  better,  as  Yossius*  remarks,  to  adhere  to  their  practice. 
Among  tlie  Greeks,  Dion  and  Eusebius  have  the  single  letter ;  in^ 
some  other  writers  it  is  found  doubled. 

Another  question  raised  respecting  his  name,  is  whetlier  he 

»  Eoseb.  Chron.  »  Clinton,  Fast.  Bom. 

»  De  BroBses,  Vic  do  Sail.,  §  2 ;   Glandorp.  Onomast. 

*  Ann.,  iii.  80.  ^  Apud  Voss.  •  Vit.  Sail. 

••• 


X  BIOGRAPmOAL  NOTICB  OP  SALLUST. 

slioald  be  called  Sallustius  OrisptiM  or  Orispiu  Sallustitu.  The 
latter  mode  is  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Oortias,  Havercanip,  and  some 
other  critics;  but  Be  Brosses*  argnes  conclusively  in  favor  of  the 
fonner  method ;  as  Sallnstius,  from  its  termination,  is  evidently 
the  name  of  the  family  or  geiu;  and  Orispns,  which  denotes 
quelque  Jidbitude  du  corps,  only  a  snrname  to  distinguish  one  of 
its  branches.  Orispus  Sallustius  is  found,  indeed,  in  manuscripts ; 
and,  according  to  Oorti us,  in  the  best;  but  on  what  reasonable 
grounds  can  it  bo  justified  ?  It  was  perhaps  adopted  by  some 
copyist  iVom- the  ode  of  Ilcxpaoe*  addreiBsed  t6  l^alldst^s' nephew, 
and  inconsiderately  continued  by  his  successors. 

lie  was  removed  early  in  life  to  Home,  that  he  might  be  edu- 
<Ated  under  Atteius  PrsBtextatus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  that 
age,  who  styled  himself  Philologns,  and  who  was  afterward 
tutor  to  Asinius  PoUio/  Atteius  treated  Ballust  with  very  great 
distinction." 

'  He  may  bo  supposed  to  have  soon  grown  conscious  of  his 
powers ;"  and  appears  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  have  de- 
voted himself  to  study,  with  an  intention  to  distinguish  himself  in 
history." 

Uis  devotion  to  literature^  however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  de- 
tain him  from  indulgence  in  pleasure ;  for  he  became,  if  we  allow 
any  credit  to  the  old  declaimer,  infamous,  atatis  tiroeinio^  for  de- 
bauchery and  extravagance.  He  took  i)ossession  of  his  father's 
house  in  his  father's  Hfetirae,  and  sold  it;  an  act  by  which  ho 
brought  his  father  to  the  grave ;  and  he  was  twice,  for  some  mis- 
eonduct,  arraigned  befDre  the  magistrates,  and  escaped  on  both 
occasions  only  through  the  perjury  of  his  judges." 
'  When  we  cite  this  rhetorician,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  cite 
an  anonymous  reviler,  yet  we  must  suppose  with  Gerlach,  and 
with  Meisner,  the  German  translator  of  Sallust,  that  we  quote  a 
writer  who  grounded  his  invectives  on  reports  and  opinions  cur- 
rent at  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Sallust  next  thought  of  aspiring  to  political  distinction;'^  but 

r  Tie  de  SoU.,  §  1.  «  Od.,  il.  2,  8. 

»  Saet.  de  HI.  Gr^inm.,  c.  10.  lo  Jbid, 

It  Pseado-Sall.  Ep.  to  Css.,  i.  10.  i^  Cat,  c.  4. 

»3  Pseudo-Cic.  iu  Sail.,  c.  5.  "  Cat.,  c.  3. 


BXOGRAPHIOAL  NOTiOfi  OF  BJLLLVSfT.  xi 

*Hhe  usual  method  of  attaining  iMtioe,*'«a78  Bo  Btosbm,'*  ^'wbidi 
was  to  secure  friends  and  clients  by  pleading-  the  canaea  of  indi- 
viduals at  the  bar,  he  seema  not  to  have  adopted  ;*•  since,  as  is 
known,  no  orations  spoken  by  liim  are  in  existence,  and,  as 
19  thought,  no  mention  is  made  of  such  orations  in  any  other 
author. 

MenUon,  however,  is  made  of  orations  of  Sallnst,  at  wliatever 
lime  delivered^  in  the  well-lcnown  passage  of  Seneca  tlie  rhetor- 
ician.** When  Seneca  inquired  of  Oassios  Sevems,  why  he,  who 
was  so  eminent  in  pleading  important  causes,  displayed  so  little 
talent  in  pronouncing  fictitious  declamations,  the  orator  replied^ 
Quod  in  me  mirarii^  pene  omnibus  e^enit^  etc,  Oratianes  SalluitU 
in  Jtonorem  histeriarunA  hffuntur,  ^  What  you  tliink  extraordin- 
ary in  me,  is  common  to  all  men  of  ability.  The  greatest  geniuses; 
to  whom  I  am  conscious  of  my  great  inferiority,  have  generally 
excelled  only  in  one  species  of  composition.  Tiie  felicity  of  Vir- 
gil in  poetry  deserted  him  in  prose ;  the  eloquence  of  Oicero^s 
orations  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  verses ;  and  tlie  speeches  of  Sal- 
Inst  are  read  only  as  a  foil  to  his  historiesi"  The  speeclies  which 
are  here  meant,  are  not,  as  has  been  generally  imagined,  those  in- 
serted in  the  histories,  but  others,  which  Sallnst  hadspohin^.  This 
view  of  the  passage  was  first  taken  by  Antonius  Augnstinos,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  Sbhottus,  who  mentioned  it  in  hb  anno- 
tations on  Seneca."  ... 

But  by  whatever  means  lie  secured  support,  he  had  at  lengtlt 
sufficient  interest  to  obtain  a  quaostorship  ;'^  the  tenure  of  whicli 
gave  him  admission  into  the  senate.  It  would  appear  that  he  was 
about  thirty-one  years  of  age  when  he  attained  this  honor.^* 

It  must  have  been  about  this  period  that  his  adventure  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylhi  and  wife  of  Miio,  occurred,  of  which 
a  short  account  is  given  by  Aulns  Gellius'*^  in  an  extract  from 
Yarro.  The  Englisli  reader  may  take  it  in  the  version  of  Beloe : 
^^  Marcus  Yarro,  a  man  of  great  authority  and  weight  in  his 
writings  and  life,  in  his  publication  entitled  'Pius,'  or  'De  Pace,' 

»  Vie  do  Sail.,  c  3. 

"  Praef.  in  Controv.,  1.  iii.,  p.  231,  od.  Par.  1C07. 

"  P.  234,  od.  Par.  1607.  "  Pseudo^ic.,  in  Sail.,  c.  5. 

"  Adatn^s  Kom.  Antiquities,  p.  4.        20  xvii.  IS, 


Xii  BIOaEAPHJOAL  NOTIQfi  OF  BAIJiUST. 

records  tlmt  Cains  Sallust,  the  antlior  of  tliat  grave  and  serioos 
oompoaiUon  (wriiB  illiif*  et  sev^ra  ar^Uanu)^  in  whioh  he  has  ex- 
erdsed  the  severity  of  the  censorial  office,  in  taking  cognizance  of 
crimes,  being  taken  by  Annasus  Hilo  in  adnltery,  was  well  scourged, 
andy  after  paying  a  sum  of  money,  dismissed."  The  same  story  is 
told,  on  the  authority  of  Asconius  Pedianns  tlie  biographer  of 
8allust,  by  Aero  and  Porf^yrio,  the  scholiasts  on  Horace,  who, 
they  think,  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  words,  Jlle 
fiagellUcbd  mortem  eamu,^^  Sorvius,  also,  in  his  note  on  Quiqu^ifb 
aduUeriiim  caH,  in  tlie  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid,*'  telk  a  like  tale, 
adding  that  Sallust  entered  the  liouse  in  Uie  habit  of  a  slave,  and 
vWas  caught  in  that  disguise  by  Milo. 

.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  when  Sallust  en- 
tered on  his  tribuneship  of  the  people,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
the  year  of  the  city  seven  hundred,  he  seized  an  opportunity  which 
occurred  of  being  revenged  on  Kilo,  who  had  shortly  before  killed 
Clodiua.  He  joined  with  his  colleagues,  Pompeius  Bufua.  and 
Plancus,  in  inflaming  the  popnlace,  and  charging  Milo  with  pre- 
meditated hostility.*'  They  intimidated  Oioero,  Milo^s  advocate, 
insinuating  that  he  had  planned  tlie  assassination  ;*^  and  the  mat- 
ter ended  in  Hilo*s  banislindent.'*  During  the  progress  of  the 
trial,  however,  it  is  said  that  Sallust  abated  his  hostility  to  Milo 
and  Cicero,  and  even  became  friendly  with  them."  How  this  re- 
conciliation was  effected,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  seems  certain 
that  Cicero,  when  he  attacked  Plancus,  Sallust's  colleague, 
for  exciting  the  populace  to  turbulence,  left  Sallust  himself  un- 
molested.'' 

Unmolested,  however,  he  did  not  long  remain;  for  in  Uie 
year  of  the  city  seven  hundred  and  four,  in  the  censorship  of 
Appins  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  Appius, 
actuated  by  two  motives,  one  of  which  was  to  serve  Pompey,  by 
excluding  from  the  senate  such  as  were  hostile  to  him,"  and  the 
other  to  throw  into  the  shade  his  own  private  irregularities  by 

«  Sat.,  i.  2, 41.  »  Ver.  612. 

S3  Asoon.  Pedian.  in  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Milo.,  c.  17 ;  Cio.  IIUI^  c.  6. 

3«  Ascon.  Pedian.  in  Cic.  Mil.,  c.  18.   ^  Dion.  Cap.,  lib.  xl. 

s«  Ascon.  Ped.  uH  supra.  ^  Ascon.  Ped*  in  Cic.  Mil.,  c.  S5. 

«8  Dion.  Cap.,  xl.  63. 


mOGRAPHIGAIi  NOTICE  OF  ffALLUBT.  xui 

ah  Mentations  disobargo  of  his  piublie  duties,**  expelled  SaHnst 
fr6m  the  senate  on  pretence  that  ho  was  a  flagrantly  immoral 
character.*.* 

Baft  Appius,' by  this  proceeding,  instead  of  serving  Pompey, 
served  Cce^r ;  for  many  who  had  previously  been  &v6rable  to 
Pompey,  or  had  continued  nentral,  betook  themselves  immediately 
to  G89sar*s  camp ;  In  the  nunlber  of  whdm  was  Stilttet*' 

His  attendance  on  Offisar  did  not  go  unrewarded;  for  when 
0»sar  returned  from  Sptain,  after  his  victbry  over  AfVanios  and 
PetreinSfhe  restdred'  Ballast,  with  others,  under  similar  etrcnm- 
stanceiS)**  to  his  stot  in  the  senate ;  tod  as  it  was  not  usaal  ibr  a 
senator,  who  had  been  degraded  from  his  raiik,  to  be  reinstated 
in  it  without  being  ^t  the  same  time  elected  to  an  office,  he  was 
again  made  qnsdstor,**  or,  as  Dion  thinks,  prcbtor. 

He  was  tlien  intrusted  itith  isome  military  command,  and  sent 
into'Illyria,  where,  as  Orosioe*^  states,  ho  was  one  of  those  thai 
were  de&ated  by  the  Pompeian  leaders  Octaviuii  and  Libo. 

Afterward,  when  the  wiir  in  Egypt  and  Asia  was  finbhed,  but 
while  the  remidns  Of  Pompey^s  army,*  headed  by  Scipio  and  Gato, 
were  still  m^adng  hostilities  in  Africa,  Sallust,  with  the  title  of 
prsBtor,  waa  direeted  to  conduct  against  them  a  body  of  troops 
from  Campania.**  But  Sallust  was  intrusted  with  more  than  ho 
was  able  to  perform.  The  soldiers  mutinied  on  the  coast,  com* 
polled  hiln  to  flee,  and  hurried  away  to  Rome,  putting  to  death 
two  senators  in  their  way.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Osesar 
humbled  them  by  addressing  them  as  Quvrites  instead  of  c^m* 

Sdllast  was  then  reinstated  in  command,  and  was  sent,  during 
th6  Africaii  war,  to  the  island  of  Cercina,  to  bring  off  a  quantity 
of  com  that  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  enemy;  a  commis- 
iaon  which  he  snocessfolly  executed.*' 

Whether  he  performed  any  other  service  for  Csasar  in  thia 

»  <Sc  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  viii.  14.  »  pion.,  ib. 

«  PBendp-Cic  in  SaU.,  c  «.    Gerlach,  Vit.  Sail.,  p.  7. 

»  Suet.  J.  C«8.,  c  41.  »  Psendo-Cic,  c.  6,  8. 

w  Lib.,  VI.  15.    Gerlach,  Vit.  Sail.,  p.  7.  »  Dion.  Cass.,  xlii.  62. 

a«  Dion.,  ih.    Appian.  B.  C,  ii.  92.    Pint,  in  Cabb.  Suet.  J.  Cces.,  c.  10. 

"  Uirt.  B.  A.,  c.  8,  24. 
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war,  wo  liavo  no  account;  but  Oassar,  when  it  was  onded^* 
Ihougbt  Lim  a  x>ersoii  of  Buch  consequence,  that  he  gave  him  tho 
government  of  Numidia,  with  the  title  of  pro-consul.  *•  He  re- 
ceived the  province  from  Caesar,"  says  Dion,  "nominally  to 
govern  it,  but  in  reality  to  ravajge  and  plunder  it."  Wliether 
Buch  was  Offisar*s  intention  or  not,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  enriched  himself  by  tlio  spoil  of  it  to  tho  greatest  possible 
extent.** 

When  his  term  of  office,  which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  year, 
was  expired,  he  ^  appeared  at  Rome,**  says  the  declairaer,  "like  a 
man  enriched  in  a  dream."  But  the  Numidians  followed  him, 
and  accused  him  of  extortion  ;  a  charge  from  which  ho  was  only 
acquitted  through  the  interposition  of  Cnsar,**  to  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  presented  a  bribe.** 

The  trial  had  not  been  long  concluded  when  Ccosar  was  assassin- 
ated, and  Sallnst,  being  thus  deprived  of  his  patron,  seems  to  have 
withdrawn  entirely  from  public  life.  He  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  ground  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  where  he  erected  a  ^lendid  man- 
sion, and  laid  out  those  magnificent  gardens  of  which  so  much  has 
been  related.  Their  extent  must  liave  been  vast,  if  De  Brosses^ 
who  visited  the  spot  in  1789,  obtained  any  just  notion  of  it.*^  But 
some  have  tliought  them  much  smaller.  lie  had  also  a  country- 
house  at  Tibur,  which  had  belonged  to  Julius  Gsosar.** 

It  was  during  this  period  of  retirement,  as  is  supposed,  that  ho 
married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero,  if,  indeed,  he  mar- 
ried her  at  all ;  for  their  union  rests  on  no  very  strong  testi- 
mony.*' 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  it  would  appear,  that  he  oommenced  ilio 
composition  of  history,  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  hid 
name ;  for  he  entered  on  it,  he  says,  when  his  nnnd  was  free  from 
"  hope,  fear,  or  political  partisanship  ;"**  and  to  no  other  Ume  of < 
Iiis  life  are  such  expressions  applicable.    Dion  seems  to  have  snp- 

"  Dion.,  xliii.  9.    Pfteudo-Cic,  c.  7.  »•  Dion.,  xliiL  9. 

«  Pseudo-Cic,  c.  7.  *»  Do  Brosses,  QsJuv.  de  Ball.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  863. 

«  Psendo-Cic,  c.  7. 

«>  Hieronym.  adv.  Jovin.,  i.  48.    Ocrlach,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8.    Do  BroBEies,  torn, 
iii.  p.  355.    IrO  Clcrc,  Vit.  Sail. 
«*  Cat.,  c.  4. 
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posed  Uiat  lie  ap(>oaro<l  as  a  Llstorion  beforo  lio  went  to  Nutuhlia, 
but  is  in  all  probability  mistaken. 

Sallnst  died  oi^  the  tUirteenth  of  May,  ia  tbc  year  of  the  city  34^ 
seven  Imndred  and  eighteen,  in  the  fifty-aeeond  year  of  his  age,**  "St  ^ 
leaving  his  grand-nephew,  Gohia  Sallostius  Orispus,  whom  want  of 
cliildrea  had  induced  him  to  adopt,  heir  to  all  his  possessions.  lib 
gardens,  some  years  after  his  death,  became  imperial  property.^' 

Sach  were  the  events,  as  for  as  we  learn,  of  the  life  of  Sallost; 
and  such  is  the  notion  which  tjiie  voice  of  antiquity  teaches  ns  to 
form  of  his  moral  character.  In  modem  times,  some  attempts 
have  been  mode  to  prove  that  he  was  less  vicioos  than  ho  was 
anciently  represented. 

Among  those  who  have  attempted  to  clear  him  of  the  charges 
nsnally  l^ronght  against  him,  are  Muller,^^  Wieland,^^  and  Boos  ;*' 
who  are  strenuously  opposed  by  Gerlach*"  and  Loebell.**  Tlio 
points  on  which  his  champions  chiefly  endeavor  to  defend  hitn, 
are  the  adventure  with  Fausta,  and  the  spoliation  of  Nuraidi:i. 
Of  the  three,  Miiller  is  the  most  enterprising.  With  regard  to  tho 
affair  of  Fausta,  he  sets  himself  boldly  to  impugn  the  authority  of 
Yarro  or  Grellius,  on  which  it  chiefly  rests ;  and  his  reasoning  is 
as  follows :  That  such  writers  as  Gellius  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted ;  that  Gellius  often  quoted  from  memory ;  tliat  he  cites 
old  authons  on  the  testimony  of  later  authors ;  that  he  speaks  of 
Yarro^  jfide  homo  muUA  et  grtms^  as  if  he  were  a  cotemporary 
that  needed  commendation,  not  the  well-known  Yarro  whoso 
character  was  established ;  that  the  Yarro  of  Gellins  may  there- 
fore be  a  later  Yarro,  whoso  book,  "  Pius,"  or  "  De  Pace,"  may 
have  been  about  Antoninus  Pius,  under  whom  Gellius  lived,  and 
who  may  liave  been  utterly  mistaken  in  what  lie  said  of  Sallust ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  passage  in  Gellius  is  to  be  suspected.: 
Hespeoting  th^  plunder  of  Nnmidio,  his  arguments  are,  that  the 

«»  Enseb.  Cbron.  Clinton,  Fasti. 
**  See  De  Brosscs,  torn.  ill.  p.  868. 

47  G.  Ballastins  CrispuB,  Leipzig,  1817.  «*  Ad.  Ilor.  Sat.,  i.  2,  48. 

**  Einige  Bexnerk,  ub.  den  Moral  Char,  des  Sallnst.    Proff,  Giesaen,,  1T8S, 
4to.    See  Frotscher's  note  on  Le  Clerc^s  Life  of  Soli.,  init, 
w  Vit.  Sail.,  p.  9,  8€q, 
^1  Zur  Btiurthciluug  dca  Sail.,  Breslaa,  1818. 
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province  was  given  to  Saltnst  to  spoil,  not  for  liimself,  Wt  for 
CoDsar;  that  of  the  money  obtained  from  it,  Uio  chief  part  was 
given  to  Osdsar;  and  that,  consequently,  Csosar,  not  Salldst,  is  to 
bear  the  bkme  for  what  was  done. 

Bnt  tmch  conjectures  produce  no  more  impression  on  the  mind 
of  a  reader  than  Walpole^s  '*  Historic  Doubts^'  concerning  Richard 
the  Third.  They  suggest  something  that  may  have  been,  but 
bring  no  proof  of  what  actually  was ;  they  may  be  allowed  to  be 
ingenious,  bnt  the  general  voice  of  liistory  is  still  believed.  To 
all  MiiUer's  suggestions  Gerlach  exclaims,  Oredat  Judosus  /  Were 
there,  in  the  pages  of  antiquity,  a  'single  record  or  remark  favor- 
able to  the  moral  character  of  Sollust,  there  would  then  be  a  point 
d'appui  from  which  to  commence  an  attack  on  what  is  said 
against  him ;  but  tlie  case,  alas  I  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  wherever 
8allast  is  characterized  as  a  man,  he  is  characterized  unfavora- 
bly. 

His  writings  consisted  of  his  narratives  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
Catiline  and  the  War  with  Jngnrtha,  and  of  a  History  of  Rome  in 
five  books,  extending  from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  tlie  beginning  of 
the  Mithridatic  war.  The  Catiline  and  Jngnrtha  have  reached  us 
entire ;  but  of  the  History  there  now  remain  only  four  speeches, 
two  letters,  and  a  number  of  smaller  fragments  preserved  among 
the  grammarians.  That  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to 
CoBsar,  the  reader  will  find  satisfactorily  shown  in  the  remarks 
prefixed  to  the  translation  of  tliem  in  the  present  volume. 

Sallust  is  supposed  to  have  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Thu- 
cydides  ;'*  but  he  has  far  excelled  his  model,  if  not  in  energy,  cer- 
tainly in  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  of  expression.  "The 
speeches  of  Thucydides,"  says  Cicero,*'  ^^contain  so  many  dark 
and  intricate  passages,  that  they  are  scarcely  understood."  Ko 
such  complaint  can  be  made  of  any  part  of  the  writings  of  Sallnst.- 
"  From  any  sentence  in  Thucydides,"  says  Seneca  the  rhetorician,'* 
"  however  remarkable  for  its  conciseness,  if  a  word  or  two  be 
taken  away,  the  sense  will  remain,  if  not  equally  ornate,  ytt 
equally  entire ;  but  from  the  periods  of  Sallust  nothing  can  \.o 

•«  Veil.  Tat.,  ii.  36.  "  Orat.,  c.  ».  "  Controvers.,  iv.  21 
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deducted  witliout  detriment  to  the  meaning."  Apvd  erudUaa 
aures^  says  Quintilian,^^  nihil  potest  esse  per/ectius. 

The  defects  of  his  style  are,  that  he  wants  iheflumen  orationis 
BO  inucli  admired  in  Livy  and  Herodotus '/"  that  his  transitions 
are  often  abrupt ;  and  that  he  too  much  affects  antique  phrase- 
ology." But  no  writer  can  combine  qualities  that  are  incompati- 
ble. He  is  justly  preferred  by  Quintilian*®  to  Livy,  and  well  merits 
the  praise  given  him  by  Tacitus"  and  Martial,"*  of  being  rerum 
JKomanarumJlarentissmtts  auetor^  and  Bomand  primus  in.  histarid^ 

Of  the  nrnneroQs  editions  of  6allust,  that  of  Cortius,  which  ap- 
peared at  Leipsic  in  1724,  and  has  been  often  reprinted,  long  in- 
disputably held  the  first  rank.  But  Cortius,  as  an  editor,  was 
somewhat  too  fond  of  expelling  from  his  text  all  words  that  ho 
could  i)ossib1y  pronounce  superfluous ;  and  succeeding  editors,  as 
Gcrlach  (Basil.  1823),  Kritz  (Leipsic,  1834),  and  Dietsch  (Leipsic, 
1846),  have  judiciously  restored  many  wordB  that  he  had  dis- 
carded, and  produced  texts  more  acceptable  in  many  respects  to 
the  generality  of  students. 

Sallust  has  been  many  times  translated  into  English.  Tlie  ver- 
sions most  deserving  notice  are  those  of  Gk>rdon  (1744),  Roso 
(1751),  Murphy  (1800^  and  Peacock  (1845.)  Gordon  has  vigor, 
but  wants  poHsh ;  Bose  is  close  and  faithful  but  often  dry  and 
hard;  Murphy  is  sprightly,  but  verbose  and  licentious,  qualities 
in  which  his  admirer.  Sir  Henry  Stcuart  (1806),  wont  audaciously 
beyond  him ;  Mr.  Peacock's  translation  is  equally  faithful  with 
that  of  Bose,  and  far  exceeds  it  in  general  case  and  agreeableness 
of  style. 

"  Inst.Or.,x.l. 

»•  M<mboddo,  Origin  and  Prog,  of  LQngQage,vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

w  Quint.  Inst.  Or.,  yiii.  8.  w  Inst.  Or.,  ii.  6. 

»»  Ann.,  iiL  80.  ••  xiv.  191. 
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CoxcsBKiNo  Floras  scarcely  any  tiling  is  known.  That  l»o  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Tnyan  is  apparent  from  the  end  of  his  Preface, 
where  he  says  that  the  Roman  empire  stcb  Trojano  principe  movet 
laeertos^  "  raises  its  arms  under  the  emperor  Trajan/'  lie  there 
reckons,  according  to  the  common  reading,  CO  years  from  tho 
reign  of  Augustas  to  his  own  times,  hut  as  the  period  hetween  tho 
reign  of  Augustus  and  the  end  of  that  of  Triyan  included  only 
CXLIII  years,  Vossius*  is  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  read  CL. 

The  same  critic  following  Salmasius,  supposes  that  he  survived 
Trjyan,  and  that  ho  is  the  Florus  to  whom  Spartianus  alludes  in 
his  life  of  Hadrian,  Trsgan's  successor.  But  tlie  identity  of  tho 
two  is  extremely  uncertain.  Indeed,  it  has  heen  doubted  wheth- 
er the  author  of  the  Epitome  has  any  right  to  the  name  of  Florun, 
for  in  some  manuscripts  he  is  called  only  Lucius  Ann«)us,  and 
Lactantius  was  accordingly  disposed  to  attribute  the  work  to 
Lucius  Annajus  Seneca,  tho  philosopher.  Bat  Salmasius,'  in  a 
manuscript  of  great  accuracy,  which  he  considered  to  be  moro 
than  eight  hundred  years  old,  found  the  name  written  Luciva 
Ahnoius  FloruSy  and  Florus  he  will  probably  contine  to  be  called. 

From  his  name  Annmus,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Spain,  and  of  the  same  descent  as  Seneca  and  Lucan.' 
In  commencing  his  work,  he  seems  to  have  purposed  to  write  as 
a  foreigner ;  for  through  the  whole  of  the  first  book  he  makes 
no  nse  of  tho  pronouns  nos  and  noster^  which  appear  for  tho 
first  time  in  tho  second  chapter  of  tho  second  book. 

1  De  llistoricis  Latinio.    a  rrcf.  to  Florus.     ^  Barm,  ad  Qulntil.,  x.  3. 
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'  As  a  historian,  he  is  of  ]itt1o  authority.  Ilis  work,  it  Itas  been 
observed  is  rather  a  panegyric  on  the  Romans,  than  an  accu- 
rate, history  of  their  actions.  "He  commits,'*  says  Bci)>ertas,* 
^^many  a  metachronistn,  and  many  a  prochronism.**  His  geo-' 
^raphy  is  not  mnch  better  than  his  chronology.  He  seemt  to 
liave  been  far  more  studious  about  his  style  tlian  his  matter. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  far  too  much  studied.  It  is  all  floridity  and 
nffectation,  and  Can  please  no  reader  of  good  taste.  There  is  in 
it^  as  has  been  remarked,*  a  poetical  tumor,  of  which  It  Judicious 
historian  would  be  ashamed.  His  pages  are  fhl!  of  lilbored  con* 
ceits,  such  as  all  students,  ambitious  of  good  style,  mdst  avoid. 
Re  is  childishly  fond  t>f  parenthetical  exclamations-,  as,  O  ne/as  / 
0  pudor!  Bbrribile  dietuf  whkh  can  be  rcgtirded  Only  with 
derision.  His  love  of  brevity  has  rendered  his  meaning  some- 
times obscure.  "Were  a  person  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  Flo-i 
rus,  without  having  previously  learned  any  thing  of  Roman  his-' 
tory,  he  would  be  Bftdly  puzzled  to  ascertain  his  meaning  in  many 
places. 

Of  his  conceits  the  following  arc  specimens.  'When  he  relates 
llie  prodigy  of  the  statue  of  Apollo  perspiring  at  Cnma),  ho  says 
that  the  exudation  proceeded  from  the  concern  of  the  god  for 
his  dear  Asia.'  When  he  speaks  of  the  head  of  Cicero  being  set 
(»n  the  Rostra,  he  observes  that  the  people  went  to  see  him  in  no 
smaller  numbers  than  they  had  previoasly  gone  to  hear  him.* 
When  he  descril>es  the  large  ships  of  Antony,  ho  remarks  that 
11  icy  moved  not  without  groaning  on  the  part  of  the  sea,  and 
fiitigue  of  the  winds.^  When  he  states  tliat  Oa)sar  returned  from 
Hritain  over  a  calm  sea,  he  adds  that  the  ocean  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge itself  unequal  to  cope  with  him.'  When  he  tells  of  Fabiua 
Maximus  attacking  the  enemy  from  a  higher  ground,  he  says  that 
the  aspect  of  the  battle  was  as  if  weapons  had  been  hurled  on 
giants  from  the  sky.**  When  he  mentions  that  Uie  Gauls  wero 
constant  enemies  of  Rome,  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  whetstone  on 
which  tlie  Romans  might  sharpen  their  swords."     Abundance  of 

*  Ad  Flori  Procem.,  inii,    «  Rupert,  ad  Flor.,  i.  13, 17.    •  lib.,  ii.,  c.  8. 
»  Db.,  iv.,  c.  7.  8  Lib.,  iv.,  c.  11.  •  Lib.,  iii.c,  10. 

»»  Lib.,  J.,  c.  17.  »>  Lib.,  ii.,  c.  8. 
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other  ezatnples  iniglit  bo  ^veo,  but  sometliiDg  of  the  czqnisiteness 
of  the  cDDceits  is  lost  in  translatioD. 

Of  lu8  charaotcr  as  a  man  nothing  can  bo  gathered  fi*om  Iiis 
writingSiiexoept  that  he  was  not  free  from  soperstition.*' 

Whether  he  was  die  author  of  the  arguments  to  the  books  of 
Livy^-iwhioh  are  printed  with  his  History  in  some  editions,  it 
woudd  be  useless  to  attempt  to  discover. 

TranalationB  of  Floms  are  not  numerous,  .In  English  I  have 
seen  three ;  an  anonymous  one,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1636,  whicli 
was  full  of  mistakes,  but  was  afterward  revised  by  Meric  Cassau- 
bon,  and  reprmted  in  1658;  another  by  John  Davies,  publislied 
in  1672,  which  is  neither  very  £uthful  to  the  sense,  nor  elegant 
in  language,  even  for  the  time  at  which  it  was  written ;  and  a 
Uiird  by  John  Clarke,  tlie  translator  of  Suetonius  and  other  Latin 
authors,  which  is  sufficiently  true  to  the  sense,  but  utterly  con-* 
temptible  in  style. 

u  lilS  i v.,  c  9.,  fin.  atqm  mUU. 
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CAIUS  VEILEIUS   PATERCUIUS 


Ov  Yelleiiis  Patercnlns,  as  of  Floras,  we  obtain  no  information 
bat  from  his  own  pages.  lie  is  not  even  named,  as  far  as  we  know, 
by  any  ancient  writer,  nnless  be  be  the  Motcub  Velleias,  from 
whom  Priscian  qaotes  a  few  words  in  his  sixth  book ;  for  wlmt 
liis  prffinomen  was  is  not  at  all  certain ;  since  Rhenanns,  who 
pnblished  the  editw  princeps  from  the  only  mannscript  which  was 
then  extant,  and  which  has  since  been  lost,  calls  him  Cahis  in  his 
title,  and  PvbUua  in  his  index. 

The  year  of  his  birth  is  nncertmn,  bnt  he  is  conjectm^  by  Dod- 
well  to  have  been  bom  in  the  seven  hnndred  and  thirty-fifth  year 
from  the  fonndation  of  Borne,  or  the  nineteenth  before  Clirist; 
tlie  same  year  In  which  Virgil  died. 

He  was  of  an  eqaestrian  family  in  Campania,  one  of  tlio  dis- 
tlngaished  members  of  which  was  I>ecin8  Magtos,^  who  adhere<l 
to  the  Romans  in  the  second  Panic  war.  His  grandfSather  served 
in  the  army,  nnder  Brntos  and  Gassins,  and  afterward  nnder 
Clandias  Nero,  as  protfecUu  fdbrum^  captain  of  the  artificers  or  en- 
gineers.' His  ^ther,  whom  he  does  not  name,  was  prefect  of 
cavalry;  an  office  in  which  his  son  succeeded  him,  and  served 
for  nine  years  nnder  Tiberias  Gaosar,  in  Germany.'    He  had  pre- 

«  Veil.  Pat,  ii.  IG.  «  ii.  76.  »  iL  104. 
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viously  bovn  n  military  tribuDo,*  and  was  afterward  qiiajstoi**  and 
pnotor.* 

Ho  wrote  his  book,  in  or  after  the  year  a.u.o.  783,  when  Mar- 
cus Viniciufl,  to  whom  he  dedicates  it,  was  consni.  lie  composed 
it  in  great  haste,  being  Iiurried  on,  ho  says,  with  the  rapidity  of 
A  wheel  or  torrent  ;^  bat  the  cause  of  such  hasto  does  not  appear. 
It  is  called  by  liis  editors  a  Roman  nUt(mj^  but  tho  fragment 
of  ilie  first  l>9ok  sliows  that  \%  also  contained  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  History  of  Greece.  TIjo  manuscript  of  his  work,  which 
I  have  mentioned  above,  was .  found  by  Khcnanus  in  tlie  con- 
vent  of  Murbach  in  Alsace;  a  collation  of  it  appended  to  tho 
edition  of  1546i,  was  made  by  Borer  before  it  was  returned  to  tho 
convent.' 

lie  intended  to  write  a  larger  history,'  but  whether  he  cxocntod 
Ills  intention  is  unknown. 

His  philosophical  tenets  seem  to  have  been,  or  to  liavo  resem- 
bled tlioee  of  Epicurus." . 

The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain :  but  Lipsius  conjectures  th^t 
he  may  have  been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Sejanus,  to  whom  ho 
seems  to  liave  attached  himself,  and  whom,  as  well  as  Tiberius, 
lie  is  censured  for  having  grossly  flattered.  His  flattery,  however, 
seems  to  have  consisted  rather  in  concealing  their  faults,  than  in 
attributing  to  them  imaginary  virtues. 

His  style  is  animated  and  energetic,  but  rough  and  unpolished ; 
his  sentences  ore  too  long,  and  often  clogged  with  parentheses. 

He  has  twice  before  been  translated  into  Eoglisli :  by  New- 
comb,  1721,  a  rode  and  unfaitliful  version;  and  by  Baker,  1814, 
a  performance  resembling  in  style  the  Livy  of  the  same  writer. 

«  il.  101.  »  5i.  111.  •  ii.  124.  »  i.  IC. 
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CONSPIRACY  OF  CATILINE. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  IinBODTJcnoN,  I.-IV.  The  character  of  Catiline,  V.  Virtues  of  the  an- 
cient Bomans,  Vl.-lX.  Degeneracy  of  their  poBterity,  X.-XIII.  Cati- 
linens  associates  and  supporters,  and  the  arts  by  which  ne  collected  thein, 
XIV.  His  crimes  and  wretchedness,  XV.  His  tuition  of  his  accomplices, 
and  resolution  to  subvert  the  government,  XVI.  His  convocation  of  tho 
conspirators,  and  their  names,  XVII.  His  concern  In  a  former  conspiracy, 
XVIlLjXiX.  Speech  to  the  cons^yirators,  XX.  Hispromises  to  them, 
XXL  His  supposed  ceremony  to  unite  them,  XXII.  Bjs  designs  discov- 
ered by  Fulvia^  XXIH.  His  alarm  on  tho  election  of  Cicero  to  the  con- 
sulship, and  his  dee^D.  in  engaging  women  in  his  cause,  XXIV.  His 
accomplice,  Sempronia,  characterized,  XXV.  His  ambition  of  Uie  con- 
sulship, his  plot  to  assassinate  Cicero,  and  his  disappointment  in  both, 
XXVI.  His  mission  of  Manlins  into  Etruria,  and  his  second  convention 
of  the  conspirators,  XXVII.  His  second  attempt  to  kill  Cicero ;  his  diroc^ 
tions  to  Manlius  well  observed,  XXVUI.  His  machinations  induce  tho. 
Senate  to  confer  extraordinary  power  on  the  consuls,  XXIX.  His  pro- 
ceedings are  opposed  by  various  precautions^  XXX.  His  effironteryin  tho 
Senate,  XXXl,    He  sets  out  for  Etruria,  XX.XII.    His  accomplice,  Man- 


and  disaffection  of  the  populace  in  Bome^XxVII.  The  old  contentions 
■  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  XXXVIII.  Tho  effect  which  a 
victory  of  Catiline  would  have  produced,  XXXIX.  Tho  Allobroffes  aro 
solicited  to  engage  in  tho  conspiracy,  XL.  They  discover  it  to  Cicero, 
XLI.  The  incantion  of  Catiline's  accomplices  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  XLII. 
The  plans  of  his  adherents  at  Bome.  XLIII.  The  AUobroges  succeed  in 
obtaining  proo&  of  the  conspirators'  guilt,  XLIV.  The  Allobroges  and 
Volturcius  are  arrested  by  the  contrivance  of  Cicero,  XLV.  The  principal 
conspirators  at  Rome  are  Drought  before  the  Senate,  XLVl.  The  evidence 
ag^nst  them,  and  their  consignment  to  custody,  XLVU.  The  alteration 
in  the  minds  of  the  populace,  and  the  suspicions  entertained  against 
Crassns,  XLVUI.  The  attempts  of  Catulus  and  Fiso  to  criminate  Cffisar, 
XLIX.  The  plans  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  for  their  rescue,  and  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate,  L.  The  speech  of  Ceesar  on  the  mode  of 
punishing  the  conspirators,  LI.  Tho  speech  of  Cato  on  the  same  subject, 
LII.  The  condcuuiatiou  of  the  prisouers ;  the  causes  of  Komau  grealiiess, 
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LTII.  Farallel  between  Csesar  and  Cato,  LIV.  The  execution  of  tho 
crimiualB,  LV.  Catilinc^s  warlike  preparations  in  Etruria,  LVI.  He  is 
compelled  by  Metullus  and  Antonias  to  hazard  an  action,  LvII.  His  ex- 
hortation to  his  men,  LVIII.  His  arrangements,  and  those  of  his  op- 
|K>nentB,  for  the  battle,  LIX.    His  bravery,  defeat,  and  death,  LX.,  LXI. 


I.  It  becomes  all  men,  who  desire  to  excel  ottier  animals,*  to 
strive,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,*  not  to  pass  through  life  in 
obscurity,*  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,*  which  nature  has  formed 
groveling*  and  subservient  to  appetite. 

1  I.  Desire  to  excel  other  animals]  Sese  sttident  prcMtare  coUeris  animalibiM. 
Tho  pronoun,  which  was  nsually  omitted,  is,  says  Cortins,  not  without  its 
force ;  for  it  is  equivalent  to  ^^t  tpn  :  stndont  vt  ipsi  prasieni.  In  support 
of  his  opinion  he  quotes,  with  other  passages.  Plant.  Asinar.  i.  8,  81 :  Vult 
plaoere  sese  amicse,  t.  e,  vult  lU  ipse  amka  placeat ;  and  Coelius  Antipater 
apud  Festnm  in  "  Topper  j"  Ita  uti  sese  qnisquo  vobis  studeat  temnlari,  i.  e, 
mudeat  ut  ipse  cemuletur.  This  explanation  is  approved  by  Bemouf.  Cortius 
might  have  added  Cat.  7:  <«wqni8queho8tem/<?rtr«— ^WY>ptfrafta^.  "Student," 
Cortins  interprets  by  "cupiunt." 

s  To  the  utmost  of  their  power]  Summd  ope,  with  their  ntmost  ability. 
'*  A  Sallustiau  mode  of  expression.  Cicero  would  have  said  summd  operd^ 
summo  studiOf  summd  eanierUione,  Ennius  has  ^  Summa  nUuntur  opum  vt.' '' 
Colerus. 

*  In  obscurity]  Silentio.  So  as  to  have  notliing  said  of  them,  cither  during 
their  lives  or  at  their  death.  So  in  c.  2 :  Eorum  ego  tyUam  mortemquefuxta 
astumOj  quoniam  de  fdrd^ue  sUetur.  When  Ovid  says,  Bene  qui  latuU,  bene 
vixU,  and  Horace,  iVec  vtxU  maUj  ^ui  vivens  morvensquefefeUU^  they  merely 
signi^  that  he  has  some  comfort  m  life,  who,  in  ignoble  obscurity,  escapes 
trouble  and  censure.  But  men  thus  undistinguished  are,  in  the  estimation 
of  Sallust,  little  superior  to  the  brute  creation.  "  Optimus  quis^uo,''  sovs 
MnretuB,  quoting  Cicero,  "  honoris  et  glorisB  studio  jnaximd  ducitur ;"  tho 
ablest  men  are  most  actuated  by  the  desire  of  honor  and  glory,  and  are 
more  solicitous  about  the  character  which  they  will  bear  among  posterity. 
With  reason,  therefore,  does  Pallas,  in  the  Odyssey,  address  the  following 
exhortation  to  Telemaonus : 

"Hast  thou  not  heard  how  young  Orestes,  flr'd 

With  great  revenge,  immortal  praise  acqair'd? 
»  »»  »  » 

Ogreatly  bless'd  with  ev'ry  blooming  grace, 
With  equal  steps  the  paths  of  glory  trace  I 
Join  to  that  royal  youth's  your  rival  name. 
And  shine  eternal  in  the  sphere  of  fame." 

4  lake  tho  boasts  of  the  field]  VelvJti  peoora.  Many  translators  have  ren- 
dered ^wcwa  " brutes'?  or  "beasts;"  peeus^  however,  does  not  mean  brutes 
in  general,  bat  answers  to  our  English  word  catiU, 

•  Grovoling]  Pronn,  I  have  adoptod  ffronfiing  fh>m  Mair's  old  transla- 
tion.   PromUf  fitOPpiiv  ^  ^  mtM)  b  applied  to  caUle,  in  opi>ositiou  to 
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All  our  power  is  situate  in  the  mind  and  in  the  body.*  Of 
the  mind  we  rather  employ  the  government  ;^  of  the  body,  the 

ereetuSf-wlddtL  is  appliod  toman;  as  in  tho following  linos  of  Ovid, Met. i. 
76: 

"  Pronaqae  cum  Bpect^nt  animalia  csetera  terrom, 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tneri 
Jussit,  et  eredaa  ad  Bidera  toUere  vultus." 

" while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 

1?heir  siffht,  and  to  their  oarthlj  mother  tend, 
Han  looKB  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies."    Dn/detu 

Which  Milton  (Par.  L.  vii.  502)  has  paraphrased: 

"  There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  tho  cud 
Of  vM  yet  done :  a  creature,  who  not  prone 
And  brute  as  oQur  creatures^  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  miffht  ered 
Ws  staturey  tindinpriakt  wUh  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  selr-knowing,  and  from  thcnco 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven." 

Bo  Silius  Italicus,  zv.  84 : 

"  Nonne  vides  hominum  ut  celsos  ad  sidera  vultus 
Bnstulerit  Beus,  et  sublimia  finxerit  ora, 
Ciim  pecudes,  volucrumque  genus,  formas(^uo  ferarum, 
Segnem  atque  obscoenam  passim  stravisset  in  olvum." 

**See'st  thou  not  how  the  Deity  has  rais'd 
The  countenance  of  man  erect  to  heav'n, 
(Qaang  sublime,  while  prone  to  earth  he  bent 
Th'  inferior  tribes,  reptiles,  and  pasturinff  herds. 
And  beasts  of  prey,  to  appetite  enslaved  r' 

"  When  Nature,"  savs  Cicero,  de  Legg.  i.  9,  "  had  made  other  animals  ab- 
ject, and  consigned  them  to  the  pastures,  she  mode  man  alone  upright,  and 
raised  him  to  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  as  of  his  birthplace  ana  former 
abode ;"  a  passage  which  Drjrden  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  when  ho 
tmnslated  tne  lines  of  Ovid  cited  above.    Let  us  add  Juvenal,  xv.  146 : 

'*  Sensum  k  ooelesti  demissum  traximus  aroe, 
Cujus  egent  prona  et  terram  spectantia." 

"  To  us  is  reason  giv'n,  of  heav'nly  birth. 
Denied  to  beasts,  that  prone  regard  the  earth." 

•  All  our  power  is  situate  in  the  mind  and  in  the  body]  Sed  omnis  nostra 
vis  in  animo  et  corvore  sUa,  All  our  power  is  placed,  or  consists,  in  our  mind 
and  our  body.  Tno  partide  sed^  which  is  merely  a  connective,  answering 
to  the  GrecK  de^  and  which  woiild  be  useless  in  an  English  translation,  I 
have  omitted. 

7  Of  the  mind  we — employ  the  government]  Anvmi  imperio — tUitnur, 
**  What  the  Deity  is  in  the  universe,  tho  mind  is  in  man ;  what  matter  is  to 
the  universe,  the  body  is  to  us ;  let  the  worse,  therefqre,  serve  the  better." 
— Sen.  Epist.  Ixv.  Dttx  et  impertUor  vitce  mortalvum  animus  est^  the  mind  is 
the  guide  and  ruler  of  the  life  of  mortals. — Jug.  c.  1.   ^*  An  ammol  consists 
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service."  The  one  is  common  to  us  with  the  gods ;  the  other 
with  the  brutes.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  more  reasonable* 
to  pursue  glory  by  means  of  the  intellect  than  of  bodily  strength, 
and,  since  the  life  which  we  enjoy  is  short,  to  make  the  remem* 
brance  of  us  as  lasting  as  possible.  For  the  glory  of  wegdth 
and  beauty  is  fleeting  and  perishable ;  that  of  intellectual  power 
is  illustrious  and  immortaL'^ 

of  mind  and  bodv,  of  wlucli  the  ono  is  formed  hj  nature  to  rule,  and  tlio 
other  to  obey."— Aristot.  Polit.  i.  6.  Muretua  and  Graswinokel  will  supply 
abundance  of  similar  passages. 

s  Of  the  mind  we  rather  employ  the  government ;  of  the  body,  the  service] 
Animi  imperio,  corporis  servitio.  maais  utimur.  The  word  magia  is  not  to  bo 
regarded  as  useless.  **  It  signines,"  says  Oortius,  **•  that  the  mind  rules,  and 
the  body  obeys,  in  general^  and  wi£h  greater  reason?^  At  certain  times  tho 
body  may  seem  to  have  the  mastery ,  as  when  we  are  under  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  hunger  or  thirst. 

•  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  more  reasonable,  etc]  Quo  mihi  rectius 
vid^ur,  etc  I  have  rendered  quo  by  therefore,  "  QuOy'"  observes  Cortius, 
*^  is  propter  quod,  with  the  proper  force  of  the  ablative  case.  So  Jug.  c.  84 : 
Quo  mihi  aorius  odnitendum  est,  eto ;  c.  2,  Quo  magis  pravitas  eorum  ad- 
miranda  est.  Some  expositors  would  force  us  to  believe  that  these  ablatives 
ore  mseparably  connected  with  the  comparative  degree,  as  in  quo  minusj  eo 
major,  and  similar  expressions ;  whereas  common  sense  shows  that  they 
can  not  be  so  connected."  Eritzius  is  one  of  those  who  interprets  in  the 
way  to  which  C!ortius  alludes,  as  if  tho  drift  of  the  passage  were,  Qvanio 
magis  animus  corpori  prcsstat,  tanto  rectius  ingenii  opUms  gloriam  qwBrere, 
But  most  of  the  commentators  and  translators  rightly  follow  Cortius. 
"  QuOj^^  says  Pappaur,  "is  for  quocirca?^ 

10  That  of  intellectual  power  is  illustrious  and  immortal]  Virttts  clara 
aUemague  habetur,  Tho  only  ono  of  our  English  translators  who  has  given 
the  ri^t  sense  of  virtus  in  this  passage,  is  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  who  was 
guided  to  it  by  tho  Abb6  Thyvon  and  M.  Beauzde.  "  It  appears  somewhat 
smgular,"  says  Sir  Henry,  "  that  none  of  the  numerous  translators  of  Sid- 
lust,  whether  among  ourselves  or  among  foreign  nations — ^the  Abb4  Thyvon 
and  M.  Beauz6e  excepted— have  thought  of  giving  to  the  word  virtus^  in  this 
place,  what  so  obviously  is  the  meaning  intended  by  the  historian;  namely, 
'genius,  abilitv,  distinguished  talents.'  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  tho 
passage,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  context,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  tho 
fact.  The  main  objects  of  comparison,  throughout  the  three  first  sections 
of  this  Proemium,  or  introductory  discourse,  are  not  vice  and  virtue,  but 
body  and  mind  j  a  listieas  indolence,  and  a  vigorous,  honorable  activity. 
On  this  account  it  is  pretty  evident,  tnat  hj  virtus  Sallust  could  never  moan 
the  Greek  dpe-njf  *  virtue  or  moral  worth,'  but  that  he  had  in  his  eye  tho 
well-known  interpretation  of  Varro,  who  considers  it  ut  viri  vis  (£>e  Ling. 
Lat.  iv.),  as  denoting  the  useful  eneigv  which  ennobles  a  man,  and  should 
chiefly  mabinguish  him  among  his  fellow-creatures.  In  order  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  this  rendering,  we  need  only  turn  to  another 
Sassage  of  our  author,  in  the  second  section  of  the  Proemium  to  tho 
ugarthine  War,  where  the  same  train  of  thought  is  again  pursued,  al- 
though he  gives  it  somewhat  a  different  turn  in  the  piece  last  mentioned. 
The  object,  notwithatanding,  of  both  these  Dissertations  is  to  illustrate,  iu 
«ft  striking  manner,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  mind  over  extrinsic  advantages 
4)r  bodily  endow mciitM,  uud  to  show  that  it  ij  by  gcuiua  ulouo  that  we  may 
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Yet  it  was  Jbng  a  subject  of  dispute  among  mankind,  whether 
militaiy  efforts  were  more  advanced  by  strength  of  body,  or  by 
force  of  intellect.  For,  in  affairs  of  war,  it  is  necessary  to  plan 
before  beginning  to  act,*'  and,  after  planning,  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  vigor."  Thus,  each"  being  insufficient  of 
itself,  the  one  requires  the  assistance  of  the  other." 

IT.  In  early  times,  accordingly,  kings  (for  that  was  the  first 
tide  of  sovereignty  in  the  world)  applied  themselves  in  different 
ways;"  some  exercised  the  mind,  others  the  body.  At  that 
period,  fiowever,"  the  life  of  man  was  passed  without  covetous- 
ness ;"  every  one  was  satisfied  with  his  own.  But  after  Cyrus 
in  Aaa"  ana  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  in  Greece,  be- 

aspire  to  a  repatation  which  shall  never  die.  Igiturpraclarafacietf  magwB 
dvoUidy  adkuc  via  corporis,  et  alia  hujuamodi  omnia,  trevi  dilaouniur:  at  ifi- 
genii  egregiafadnoray  sieut  ammo.  immortaUa  tunt,^^ 

11  It  is  neoessaiy  to  plan  before  oegiimiiuf  to  act]  Priusmtam  tnetpiasj  eon- 
suUo—cpiu  ett.  Most  translators  have  rendered  eonavUo  "  deliberation^"  or 
something  equivalent ;  bnt  it  is  planning  or  contrivanee  that  is  signified, 
pemosthenes,  in  his  Oration  de  Pace,  reproaches  the  Athenians  -with  act- 
ing \nthont  any  settled  plan :  *0t  ftiv  ydp  uXkoi  nuvrec  uvOpuTroc  npb  tuv 
wpayfiuTUV  iiudcun  XPV^^^  ^V  povi.eveadai,  ifulg  dv6^  fterd  Tit  irpuym 
fiarcu 

"  To  act  with  promptitude  and:  vigor]  Mature  J^acio  opus  est,  "  Maturd 
faJsXxf*  seems  to  include  the  notions  b^th  of  promptitude  and  vigor,  of  forco 
OS  well  as  speed ;  for  what  would  be  the^use  of  acting  expeditiously,  unless 
expedition  be  attended  with  po^er  and  effect  ? 

13  Each]  Vintm^.    The  coi^)oreal  and  mental  faculties. 

>^  The  one  reqmres  the  assistanoe  of  the  -other]  AUerum  aUerius  auxiUo 
egei,  <*  ^«^"  says  Gortius,  <^  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS."  V<Met,  which 
Ilavercamp  aod  some  others  have  adopted,  was  the  conjecture  of  ralmerius, 
on  account  of  indigens  occurring  in  the  same  sentence.  But  eget  agrees  fiir 
better  with  eonstdto  et—^nature/ado  opus  est,  in/tK^-pfeceding  sentence. 

"  11.  .Applied  Uiemselves  in  different  ways]  viversL.  '*  Modo  et  institute 
diveiBO,  diversa  seouentes.^'    Cortius,    ^     V^ 

!•  At  that  i>eriod,  however]^  jam  turn,  "  Tunc  temporis  pracisk,  at 
that  ^me  precisely,  which  is  the  force  of  the  particle  ^'an^  as  donatus  shows. 
*  *  *  1  have  therefore  written  et  Jam  separately.  *  ♦  ♦  Virg.  -^In. 
vii.  787.    lAtQ  jam  turn  ditionc  premebot  Sarrastes  j>opuloB."     Cortms. 

17  Without covetousness]  Sin6  cnpiditate.  "As  in  the  &mou8  golden 
age.  See  Tacit  Ann.  iiL  26.'*  Cortius,  6ee  also  Ovid.  Met  i.  89,  seq.  But 
**  such  times  were  never,"  as  Cowper  saj^. 

IS  Bnt  after  Cyrus  in  Asia,  etc.  J  Postea  verb  quam  in  Asia  Gyrus,  etc. 
Sallust  writes  as  if  he  had  supposed  that  kings  were  more  moderate  before 
the  time  of  Cvms.  Bnt  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case.  "  The  Bo- 
mans,"  says  De  Brosses,  whose  words  I  abridge,  *'  though  not  learned  in 
antiquity,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  there  were  great  conquerors 
before  Cirrus ;  as  Ninus  and  Sesostris.  But  as  their  reigns  belonged  rather 
to  the  fabulous  ages,  Sallust,  in  entering  upon  a  serious  history,  wished  to 
eonfine  himself  to  what  was  certain,  ana  went  no  ftuiiher  back  tnan  the  le- 
cords  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides."  Ninus,  says  Justin.  !.  1, 
first  to  change,  through  inordmate  ambition,  the  vetertm  et 
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{fan  to  subjugato  citios  and  nations,  to  deem  the  l«st  of  domin- 
ion a  reason  for  war,  and  to  imagine  the  greatest  glory  to  be  in 
the  most  extensive  empire,  it  was  then  at  length  discovered,  by 
proof  and  experience,'*  that  mental  power  has  the  greatest 
effect  in  military  operations.  And,  indeed,*"  if  the  intellectual 
ability'*  of  kings  and  magistrates**  were  exerted  to  the  samo 
degree  in  peace  as  in  war,  human  affairs  would  be  more  orderly 
and  settled,  and  you  would  not  see  governments  shifted  from 
liand  to  hand,**  and  things  universally  changed  and  confused. 
For  dominion  is  odsily  secured  by  those  qualities  by  which  it  was 
at  first  obtained.  But  when  sloth  has  introduced  itself  in  tho 
place  of  industry,  and  oovetousness  and  pride  in  that  of  mod- 
eration and  equity,  the  fortune  of  a  state  is  altered  together 
with  its  morals ;  and  thus  authority  is  always  transferred  from 
the  less  to  the  more  deserving.** 

Even  in  agriculture,**  in  navigation,  and  in  architecture, 
whatever  man  performs  owns  the  dominion  of  intellect  Yet 
many  human  beings,  resigned  to  sensuality  and  indolence,  un- 

Qentibus  moremy  that  is,  to  break  through  tho  settled  restraints  of  law  and 
order.    Gerlacli  agrees  in  opinion  with  Do  Brosses. 

"  Proof  and  experience]  Pericuh  atfue  negotiis,  Gronovins  rightly  In- 
terprets perieulo  **  experiundo,  expenmentis."  Uy  experiment  or  trial. 
Cortius  takes  perieulo  tU^qve  negotiis  for  periculasis  negctiisy  bv  hendyodys ; 
but  to  this  figure,  as  Eritzius  remarks,  wo  ought  but  sparingry"  to  have  re- 
course. It  is  better,  he  adds,  to  take  tho  words  in  their  ormnary  signifi- 
cation, nnderstandiii^  by  negotia  "res  graviores."  Bemouf  judiciously 
explains  negotiis  by  "  ipsa  negotiorum  tractatione,''  {.  e,  by  the  management 
of  affiurs,  or  by  experience  in  affairs.  Dureau  Delamalte,  the  French  trans- 
lator, hss  "  I'exp^nenoe  et  la  pratique."  Mair  has  •*  trial  and  experience." 
wWcn,  I  believe,  faithfully  expresses  Sallust's  meaning.  Rose  gives  only 
"  experience"  for  both  words. 

»»  And,  indeed,  if  the  intellcctunl  ability,  etc.]  Qvod  n — animi  mrtvSy 
etc.  "  Quod  si"  can  not  here  bo  rendered  tnU\f;  it  is  rather  equivalent  to 
quaproffter  «',  and  might  bo  expressed  by  wher^ore  i/y  if  thereforey  if  then^ 
80  that  if, 

31  Intellectual  ability]  Animi  virtus,,  See  tho  remarks  on  virtuSy  above 
cited. 

24  Magistrates]  ImpercUorvm.  "  Understand  all  who  govern  states,  wheth- 
er in  war  or  in  peace."  JSemovf,  Sallust  calls  the  consuls  impenUoreSy 
c.  6. 

23  Governments  shifted  from  hand  to  hand]  Aliitd  alidferri.  Evidently 
alluding  to  changes  in  government. 

^*  Lc»s  to  the  more  deserving]  Ad  optimum  quemque  a  minus  hono,  '*  From 
the  less  good  to  the  best." 

»  Even  in  agriculture,  etc.]  Qikb  homines  aranty  navigant,  adijlcanty 
virtuti  omnia  parent.  Literally,  what  men  plowy  saily  etc.  Sallust^s  meaning 
Is,  that  agrioulture,  navkntion,  and  arehitecture,  though  thev  may  seem  to 
be  effected  by  mere  bodfly  exertion,  ore  as  much  tho  result  of  mental  power 
as  the  highest  of  human  pursuits. 
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instnieted  and  mumpioTed,  haTO  passad  throogh  life  like  txa¥el- 
ers  in  a  strange  coontrj  f*  to  whom,  certainly,  contniy  to  the 
intenlMxi  of  natnie,  the  body  was  a  gratification^  and  tLe  mind 
a  bmden.  Of  these  I  h<^  the  life  and  death  in  equal  estima- 
tioB  f  fior  silttioe  is  maintained  coDoerning  both.  But  he  onlj, 
indeed,  seems  to  me  to  liTC,  and  to  enjoj  life,  who,  intent  upon 
some  employment,  seels  repntatioa  mfoi  some  ennohlii^  enier- 
priae,  or  honoraUe  pmsoit. 

Bat  in  the  great  abmidanoe  of  occnpati<His^  nature  points  oat 
diflfermt  paths  to  diffeient  indiFidaals.  IQ.  To  act  well  far  the 
Commonwealth  is  noUe,  and  even  to  speak  well  ibr  it  is  not 
withoot  meriL^  Both  in  peace  and  in  war  it  is  possible  to  ol>- 
tain  oelelmty ;  many  who  have  acted,  and  many  who  have 
recoided  the  aetiona  <^  othere,  leceiTe  their  tribole  of  poise. 
And  to  me,  assoredly,  though  by  no  means  equal  glory  attends 
the  nanalor  and  the  peiibrnier  of  illastrioos  de^is^  it  yet  seems  in 
the  hij^iRst  degeee  difficult  to  write  the  history  of  great  tnm- 
sact^ou^;  first,  because  deeds  must  be  adequately  represented** 
by  words;  and  next,  because  most  readers  consider  that  what- 
ever ema  yoa  mention  with  oensme,  are  mentioned  thioi^;h 
malevolesDoe  and  envy;  while,  when  yoa  qteak  of  the  great 
▼irtae  and  glory  of  eminent  men,  every  one  hears  with  aoqai- 
eseenee**  only  that  which  he  himself  thinks  easy  to  be  per- 

*  like  tnrekfs  in  a  strmse  comiti^}  SSntU  pereffrmamUt.  "YirerB 
nesciimt ;  %iter  in  Titm  <|aaM  ho^ites  snut  '^  tfae^  know  not  Yujw  to  nse 
iife,  and  are  tfaferefixe^  as  It  were,  strangers  in  it.  DteUdu  "PwyyiasafM, 
qni,  qni  Uauatmnt,  nnlhim  soi  Testiginm  reGnqaimt  :^  thej  are  aa  Uaickia, 
who  do  noChinr  to  leare  anj  trace  iM  their  course.    Pmpfmmr. 

^  Of  these  I  hold  the  life  and  death  in  equal  efltiniatioo]Jbraa»«nlm 
mtortemtqmejiaim  mttimuK.  I  count  them  of  the  same  vahie  &ead  sa  anre,  for 
thqr  are  honoied  in  die  one  state  as  much  as  in  tiie  other.  ^  Those  aiio 
tJ^  devoted  to  tiie  gratiflration  of  their  appetites,^  ss  SaUost  wkj^  "  let  as 
regard  sa  inferior  anhnaF%  not  aa  men ;  and  some,  indeed,  not  ss  fiviz^,  hot 
ss  dead  animals.^    Seneea,  1^  Ix. 

*  m.  Not  without  merit]  Himd  abturdmau  I  have  borrowed  this  ex- 
iiiiiiwiiai  from.  Soae,  to  whom  Mnretns  famished  *'saa  laade  non  csreL" 
"•  The  word  aiaanfat  is  often  naed  hj  the  Lalins  as  an  epithet  lor  soonds 
disagrccaUe  to  the  ear'  hot  sft  length  it  came  to  be  ipfned  to  anj  aetion 
rmheeoBoing  a  rational  neing."    KmkkardL 

*  Deeds  most  be  adequatelj  repreaent»L  ete.]  Facta  dittu  mnt  es- 
mMwmuia  Moat  tranaiaton  have  regarded  these  words  ss  signifying  Uai 
a§  mAjfl  wmal  U  efmaUd  ^  He  sfjfe.  But  it  is  not  of  mere  style  that 
galTit  is  speaking.  *•''  He  means  thtf  the  matter  most  be  so  reptescnted 
by  the  words,  that  honorsbleactioas  mar  not  be  too  modi  praised,  sndtiiat 
<i]^M«Hnble  aetiona  maj  not  be  too  nraoi  blamed;  andthalthe 

~  what  was  done  and  how  it  was  done.** 


Sverj  one  hears  wifli  seqnieseenoe,  ete.]  Qmmdii — flifiw 
Thb  Is  taken  ftomTluKjdideSyiL  Sou    "  For  praisca  spokes  of' 
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formed ;  all  beyond  liis  own  conception  ho  regards  ts  fictitiouB 
and  incredible.** 

I  myself^  however,  when  a  young  man,'*  was  at  first  led  by 
inclination,  like  most  others,  to  engage  in  political  affairs  ;*"  but 
in  that  pursuit  many  circumstances  were  unfavorable  to  me ; 
for,  instead  of  modesty,  temperance,  and  integrity,**  there  pre- 
vailed shamelessness,  corruption,  and  rapacity.  And  although 
my  mind,  inexperienced  in  dishonest  practices,  detested  these 
vices,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  so  great  corruption,  my  tender  age 
was  insnared  and  infected"  by  ambition ;  and,  though  I  shrunk 
from  the  vicious  principles  of  those  around  me,  yet  the  same 
eagerness  for  honors,  the  same  obloquy  and  jealousy,'*  which 
disquieted  others,  disquieted  myself. 

IV,  When,  therefore,  my  mind  had  rest  from  its  numerous 

arc  only  ondnrod  so  far  as  each  one  thinks  that  ho  is  himself  also  capable  of 
doing  any  of  the  things  ho  hears;  but  that  which  exceeds  their  own  oa- 
pacit;^,  men  at  once  envy  and  disbelieve.^*  Balers  Translation :  Bohn's 
Classical  Library. 

SI  Regards  as  fictitious  and  incredible!  VeliUiJlcta,  profdlsia  dwtU,  DueU 
profdlsiSy  ho  considers  as  fiilsc  or  incredible,  veluti^fika,  as  if  invented. 

S3  When  a  young  man]  Adoleace/Uttlua,  ^^H  ia  generally  admitted  that 
all  wore  called  adMscentes  by  the  BQmans.  who  were  between  the  fifteenth 
or  seventeenth  year  of  their  age  and  the  tortieth.  The  diminaUve  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  but  with  a  view  to  coiiirast  more  8trou|D^ly  the  ardor  and 
spirit  of  youth  with  the  moderation^  prudence,  and  experience  of  age.  So 
Cfaidar  is  called  addUscerUulnts,  in  c.  49,  at  a  time  when  ne  was  in  his  thirty- 
third  year."  JDietsch.  And  Cicero,  referring  to  the  time  of  his  consulship, 
says,  IhfenM  remptddicam  adoleicena,  Philipp.  ii.  46. 

S3  To  engage  in  political  affairs]  Ad  rempvUicam.  "  In  the  phrase  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  honaribua  operam  dedi,  I  sought  to  obtain  some  share  in 
the  management  of  the  Bcpubllc.  All.publio  matters  were  comprehended 
under  the  term  Iie»publica.     Cortvua. 

**  Integrity]  VirttUe,  Cortius  rightly  expl^ns  this  word  as  meaning 
itstice,  equUy^  and  all  other  virtues  necessary  in  those  who  manage  the 
affiiirs  ot  a  state.  Observe  that  it  is  here  opposed  to  a/variMa,  not,  as  some 
critics  would  have  it,  to  laraUio, 

s^  Was  ensnared  and  infected]  (hrrupta  Unebaivr,  As  dbseama  Unetur, 
Jug.,  c.  24. 

s«  The  same  eagerness  for  honors,  the  same  obloquy  and  jealousy,  etc] 
Bonoris  eujndo  caaem  qua  ccBUroSyfama  aique  ifwidia  vexahat,  I  follow  the 
interpretation  of  Cortius :  ^^  Me  vexabat  honoris  cupido,  et  vexabat  propterea 
etiam  eadem,  qnss  ceeteros,  fiima  atque  invidia."  He  adds,  from  a  gloss  in 
the  Guelferbytan  MS.,  that  it  is  a  zeugma.  **  Fwma  aique  invidiaj''^  says 
Gronoyius,  *'is  iv  6ul  dvolv,  for  invidioea  et  maligna  fama.''^  Bernouf,  with 
Zanchius  and  others,  read/a»ki  aique  invidia  in  the  ablative  case;  and  the 
Bipont  edition  has  eadem  gua—fama.  etc. ;  but  the  method  of  Cortius  is, 
to  me,  by  fiir  the  most  straightforward  and  satisfactory.  Sallust,  observes 
De  Broeses,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  wrote  the  account  of  CatUine^s  €GiP 
spiracy  shortly  after  his  expulsion  ^om  the  Senate,  and  wishes  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  suffered  from  calumny  on  the  occasion ;  though  he  took  no 
trouble,  in  the  subsequent  port  of  his  life,  to  put  such  cuBlumny  to  silonco. 
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troubles  and  trials,  and  I  had  determined  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  mj  days  unconnected  with  public  life,  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  waste  my  valuable  leisure  in  indolence  and  inactivity,  or, 
engaging  in  servile  occupations,  to  spend  my  time  in  agriculture 
or  hunting  ;'^  but^  returning  to  those  studies*®  from  which,  at 
their  commencement,  a  corrupt  ambition  had  allured  me,  I  de- 
termined to  write,  in  detatched  portions,'*  the  transactions  of 
the  RcHnan  people,  as  any  occurrence  should  seem  worthy  of 
mention  ;  an  undertaking  to  which  I  was  the  rather  inclined,  as 
my  mind  was  uninfluenced  by  hope,  fear,  or  political  partisan- 
ship. I  shall  accordingly  give  a  brief  account^  with  as  much 
truth  as  I  can,  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  for  I  think  it  an 
enterprise  eminently  deserving  of  record,  from  the  unusual  na- 
ture both  of  its  guilt  and  of  its  perils.  But  before  I  enter  upon 
my  narrative,  I  must  give  a  short  description  of  the  character  of 
the  man. 

V.  Lucius  Catiline  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,"  and  of  eni- 
inent  mental  and  personal  endowments ;  but  of  a  vicious  and 

S7  IV.  Servile  occopations — agriculture  or  huntinj^]  Affrum  colendo,  atU 
f>enando,  servUibus  officiia  inUnt^m,  By  calliiig  agriculture  and  huntiDg 
4ervUid  cfiday  Sallust  intends^  as  is  remarked  hj  Graswinckelius,  little  more 
than  was  expressed  in  the  saving  of  Julian  the  emperor,  Turpe  esi  tapierUi, 
cum  kabeat  aniimtm,  eapUtre  lauaea  ex  corpore,  **  Ita  ergo,"  adds  the  com- 
mentator, '^  agricultura  et  venatio  servilia  officia  sunt,  quum  in  solo  consis- 
tant  corporis  usu,  onimum^  verd  ncc  meliorem  nee  prudentiorem  redduit. 
jQui  labor  in  se  oert4  est  illiberalis,  ei  prsesertim  cui  facultas  sit  ad  meliora.^' 
Symmachus  (1  v.  £p.  66)  and  some  others,  whose  remarks  the  reader  may- 
see  in  Havercamp,  think  that  Sallust  mignt  have  spoken  of  hunting  and 
agriculture  with  more  respect,  and  accuse  him  of  not  remembering,  with 
sufficient  veneration,  the  kmgs  and  princes  that  have  amused  themselves 
in  hunting,  and  such  illustrious  plowmen  as  Curius  and  Cincinnatus. 
Sallust,  however,  is  sufficiently  defended  from  censure  by  the  Abb4  Thy- 
von,  in  a  dissertation  much  lonc^er  than  the  subject  deserves,  and  much 
longer  than  most  readers  are  willing  to  peruse. 

s8  Betuminff  to  those  studies,  etc/}  A  quo  ineepto  studio  me  ambUio  mala 
detiwueraiy  edaem  regressue,  "  The  study,  namely,  of  writing  history,  to 
which  he  signifies  that  he  was  attached  in  c.  3."    dortius. 

**  In  detached  portions]  OarpHm,  **  Plin.  Ep.  viii.,  47 :  Kespondebis  non 
posse  perindo  earptim,  ut  eontexta  placere :  et  vi.  22 :  Egit  oarptim  et  icard 
jte^T^ta/*    DieUch. 

<•  V.  Of  noble  birth]  Ifobili  genere  natua.  His  three  names  were  Lucius 
Sergiua  Catilina,  he  being  of  the  family  of  the  Sergii,  for  whose  antiquity 
ViTgil  is  responsible,  Jm,  v.  121 :  Sergesbmmte.  d&mus  tenet  a  quo  Sergvi 
namen.    And  Juvenal  says.  Sat.  viii.  821 :  Quidy  Gatilino.  tuis  nataUbus  at- 

gue  Cktluegi  Inveniet  quisqttam  suUimme  t    His  great  granafather,  L.  Sergius 
ilus,  had  eminentlv  distinguished  himself  by  his  services  in  the  seooad 
Punio  war.    See  Pun.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  29.    "Catiline  was  bom  A.irxi.)  ' 
A.0. 107."  Dietsi^,    Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xxv.)  says  that  ho 
last  of  the  S^. 

1* 
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depraved  disposition.  His  delight,  from  his  youth,  had  been  in 
civil  commotions,  bloodshed,  robbery,  and  sedition;**  and  in 
such  scenes  he  had  spent  his  early  years."  His  constitution 
could  endure  hunger,  want  of  sleep,  and  cold,  to  a  degree  sur- 
passing belief.  His  mind  was  daring,  subtle,  and  versatile,  ca- 
pable of  pretending  or  dissembling  whatever  he  wished.**  He 
was  covetous  of  other  men's  property,  and  prodigal  of  his  own. 
Ho  had  abundance  of  eloquence,**  though  but  little  wisd(»n« 
His  insatiable  ambition  was  always  pui^ng  objects  extrava- 
gant, romantic,  and  unattainable. 

Since  the  time  of  Sylla's  dictatorship,**  a  strong  desire  of 

-  *^  SedUi(m]'Di8Cordia  eivUis. 

**  And  in  such  Bcenes  he  had  spent  his  oarlj  years]  Ibique  JuwiUuiem 
9uam  exercuU.  *'  It  is  to  be  obscrveu  that  the  Roman  writers  ofi!en  used  an 
adverb,  where  we,  of  modern  times,  should  express  ourselves  more  specifi- 
cally by  using  a  noun."  Dietsch  on  c.  3,  ibique  muUa  mihi  athorsa  fuere, 
^uventus  properly  signified  the  time  between  thirty  and  forty-five  }reara  of 
age ;  adotescentia  that  between  fifteen  and  thirty.  But  this  distinction  was 
not  always  accurately  observed.  Catiline  had  taken  an  active  part  in  sup- 
porting Sylla,  and  in  carrying  into  execution  his  cruel  proscriptions  and 
mandi^es.  **  Quis  erat  hujus  (SyllsB)  imperii  minister?  Quis  nisi  Catilina, 
jam  in  omne  facinus  manus  exercens?"    Sen.  de  Irii,  iii.  18. 

**  Capable  of  pretending  or  dissembling  whatever  he  wished]  Oujtuiibet 
rei  timulcUor  ae  aiaaUnulator.  *^  Dissimulation  is  the  negative,  when  a  man 
lots  fall  signs  and  arguments,  that  ho  is  not  that  he  is ;  simulation  is  the 
allirmative,  when  a  man  industriously  and  expressly  f&\^D»  and  pretends  to 
bo  that  he  is  not."    Bacon,  Essay  vi. 

*^  Abundance  of  eloquence]  Auis  doqytentiai,  Cortius  reads  hqumUa, 
**  Loquentia  is  a  certain  facility  of  speech  not  necessarily  attended  witin  sound 
sense;  called  by  the  Greeks  'kalia.**  JSemovf,    "  Juliuh  Candidus  used 


!Ep.  V.  20.  But  ehquerUicR  is  the  reading  of  most  of  the  MSS.,  and  hquerUicB^ 
ir  Aulus  Gellius  (i.  15)  was  rightly  informed,  was  a  correction  of  Valerius 
Probus,  the  grammarian,  who  said  that  Sollust  rmiit  have  written  so,  as 
doquenHa  could  not  agree  with  sapieniioi  parum.  This  opinion  of  Probus, 
however,  may  be  questioned.  May  not  Sollust  have  written  ehquenUca^  with 
the  intention  of  signifying  that  Caoline  had  abundance  of  eloquence  to  work 
on  the  minds  of  others,  though  he  wanted  prudence  to  regulate  his  own 
oonduct?  Have  there  not  been  other  men  of  whom  the  same  may  be  said, 
as  Mirabeau,  for  example?  The  speeches  that  Sallust  puts  into  Catiline^s 
mouth  (c.  20,  68)  are  surely  to  be  characterized  rather  as  eloqueniia  than 
loqtterUia,  On  the  whole,  and  especially  from  the  concurrence  of  MSS.,  I 
prefer  to  read  doquentioR,  with  the  more  recent  editors,  Gerlaoh,  Kritz,  and 
X)iet8ch. 

<5  Since  the  time  of  Sylla's  dictatorship]  Post  dominationem  Zucii  Syllm, 
**  The  meaning  is  not  the  same  as  if  it  were  imUa  dominaUone^  but  is  the 
same  va  ah  to  tempore  quo  dominari  ecBperat.  In  French,  therefore,  post 
should  be  rendered  by  depuU,  not,  as  it  is  commonly  translated,  apres^ 
Bemovf,    As  dietaior  wos  the  title  that  Sylla  assumed,  I  have  translated 
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seizing  the  goyennnent  poseessed  him,  nor  did  he  at  all  care, 
provided  that  he  secured  power^''  for  himself,  by  what  means  ho 
might  arrire  at  it  His  violent  spirit  was  daily  more  and  more 
hurried  on  by  the  diminution  of  his  patrimony,  and  by  his 
consciousness  of  guilt ;  both  which  evils  he  had  increased  by 
those  praedces  which.  I  have  mentioned  above.  The  cormpt 
morals  of  the  state,  too^  which  extravagance  and  selfishness, 
pernicious  and  contending  viceis,  rendered  thoroughly  depraved,^^ 
iumished  him  with  additional  inpentives  to  action. 

Since  the  occasion  has  thus  brought  public  morals  under  my 
notice,  the  subject  itself  seems  to  call  upon  me  to  look  back, 
and  briefly  to  describe  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors^"  in  peace        > 
and  war ;  how  they  managed  the  state,  and  how  powerful  they  ^^ 
lefib  it ;  and  how,  by  gradual  alteration,  it  became,  from  beino^^ 
the  most  virtuous,  ihi^  most  vicious  and  depraved.  yY 

YL  Of  the  city  of  Home,  as  I  understand,^*  the  founders4md 
earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Trojans,  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  JEneas,  were  wandering  about  as  exiles  from  their  country, 
without  any  settled  abode;  and  with  these  were  joined  the 
Aborigines,*"  a  savage  race  of  men,  without  laws  or  govern- 
ment, free,  and  owning  no  control.  How  easily  these  two  tribes, 
though  of  different  origin,  dissimilar  language,  and  opposite 
habits  of  life,  formed  a  union  when  they  met  within  the  same 
walls,  is  almost  incredible.*^  But  when  their  state,  from  an 
accession  of  population  and  territory,  and  an  improved  condi- 
tion of  moirals,  showed  itself  tolerably  flourishing  and  powerful, 

dominaiM^  "  dictatorship."  Eosc,  Gordon,  and  others,  render  it  "  usurpa- 
tion." 

«*  Power]  Btarvimu    Chief  authori^,  ru]e,  dominion. 

*"  Benderod  tnoronghlv  depraved]  Vexabant,  "  Corrumpere  ct  pessundare 
Btndebant"  £emou/,  Quoa  vexabatU,  be  it  observed,  -  refers  to  mores^  as 
Gerladi  and  Kritz  interpret,  not  to  ewet  understood  in  ei/vUaUa,  which  is  tho 
evidently  erroneous  method  of  Cortios. 

«s  Conduct  of  our  ancestors]  Imtitata  majarum.  The  princoples  adopted 
by  our  anoestorB,  with  regard  both  to  their  own  conduct,  and  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  state.  That  this  is  the  meaning,  is  evident  from  tho  follow- 
ing account. 

*»  VI.  As  I  understand]  Sicvt  ego  accepi.  "  By  these  words  he  plainly 
shows  that  nothinjy^  certain  was  known  about  the  origin  of  Kome.  The  reacU 
cr  may  consult  Livv,  lib.  L|  Justin,  lib.  xliii.;  and  Dionys.  Ilalicar.,  lib. 
i. ;  all  of  whom  attribate  itis  nso  to  the  Troians."  Berrumf, 

60  Aborigines]  Aboriffines,  The  original  inhabitants  of  Italy;  tho  same 
as  indiaena,  or  the  Greek  ^ AvroxOove?, 

u  Almost  incredible]  IncredibiU  memoraiu.  *'  Kon  crcdl  potest,  si  memo- 
ratnr;  superat  omuem  fidem."  Pappaur.  Yet  that  which  actually  happen- 
ed, can  not  bo  absolutely  incrodiblo ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  inserted  cunwsL 
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envy,  as  ifl  generally  the  case  in  human  affiun,  was  the  oonse* 
qnenoe  of  its  prosperity.  The  nei^boring  kings  and  people, 
accordingly,  b^an  to  assail  them  in  war,  while  a  few  only  of 
their  friendis  came  to  their  support ;  for  the  rest,  struck  with 
alarm,  shrunk  from  sharing  their  dangers.  But  the  Romans, 
active  at  home  and  in  the  field,  prepared  with  alacrity  for  their 
defense.*'  '^^  encouraged  one  another,  and  hurried  to  meet 
the  enemy,  lliey  protected,  with  their  arms,  their  liberty, 
their  country,-  and  their  homes.  And  when  they  had  at  length 
repelled  danger  by  valor,  they  lent  assistance  to  their  allies  and 
supporters,  and  procured  fiiendships  rather  by  bestowing**  fe- 
vers than  by  receiving  them. 

They  had  a  government  regulated  by  laws.  The  denomina- 
tion of  their  government  was  monarchy.  Chosen  men,  whose 
bodies  might  be  enfeebled  by  years,  but  whose  minds  were 
vigorous  in  understanding,  formed  the  council  of  the  state ;  and 
these,  whether  from  their  age,  or  from  the  similarity  of  their 
duty,  were  called  Fathers.**  But  afterward,  when  the  mon- 
archical power,  which  had  been  originally  established  for  tho 
protection  of  liberty,  and  for  tho  promotion  of  the  public  in- 
terest, had  degenerated  into  tyranny  and  oppression,  they 
changed  their  plan,  and  appointed  two  magistrates,**  witn 
power  only  annual ;  for  they  conceived  that,  by  this  method, 
the  human  mind  would  be  least  likely  to  grow  overbearing 
for  want  of  control. 

Vn.  At  this  period  every  citizen  began  to  seek  distinction, 
and  to  display  his  talents  with  greater  freedom ;  for,  with 
princes,  the  meritorious  are  greater  objects  of  suspicion  than  the 
undeserving,  and  to  them  the  worth  of  others  is  a  source  of 

AS  Prepared  with  alacrity  for  their  defense]  Festifuxre^  parare,  f  <  Modo 
haste,  prepared/'  ^*  IntenH  ut  festinanUr  pararerU  ea,  qiue  defensioni  ant 
bollo  Usui  essent."  Pawpaw, 

fi3  Procured  fHendships  rather  by  bestowing,  etc.]  Magiaque  dandU,  fuam 
aceiptmdis  benefieiU  amicUitu parabant,  Thucyd.  ii.,  40 :  'Ov  irdaxovTec  hv, 
d^Ad  dpuvTe^f  KTU/xeda  Toi)c  (fti^xwc, 

M  Fathers]  Patbes.  "  (Romulus)  appointed  that  the  direction  of  the 
state  should  be  in  tho  hands  of  the  ola  men,  who,  from  their  authority, 
were  called  Fathers:  from  their  age,  SenatusJ*^  Florus,  i.  1.  Seruxtua from 
9enex,    "  Patrea  ab  honore — appelmti,"  Zivy, 

M  Two  magistrates]  Mnos  imperatores.  The  two  consuls.  Thev  wero 
more  properlv  called  tmperatores  at  first,  when  tho  law,  which  settled  their 
power,  said  "  Segno  imperio  duo  sunto"  (Cic.  do  Lcgg.  iii.  4),  than  after- 
ward, when  tho  people  and  tribunes  had  made  encroachments  on  their  au- 
thority, 
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alaniL  But  when  Uberty  was  secured,  it  is  almost  incredible^ 
how  miich  the  state  strengthened  itself  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  so  strong  a  passion  for  distinction  had  paraded  it  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  youth,  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  bear 
the  toil  of  war,*^  acquued  military  skill  by  actual  service  in  the 
oamp,  and  took  pleasure  rather  in  splendid  arms  and  military  ^ 
iteeds  than  in  die  sociely  of  mistresses  and  conyiyial  indnl- 
genoe.  To  such  men  no  toil  was  unnsoal,  no^  place  was  diffi- 
cult or  inaocesfflble,  no  armed  enemy  was  formidable ;  their 
▼alor  had  overcome  every  thing.  But  among  themselves  the 
grand,  rivalry  was  for  glory ;  each  soogfat  to  be  first  to  woond 
an  enemy,  to  scale  a  wall,  and  to  be  noticed  while  performing 
snch  an  exploit.  Distinction  such  as  this  they  regarded  as 
wealth,  honor,  and  trae  nobility.^  They  were  covetous  of 
praise,  but  liberal  of  money;  Ihey  desired  competent  riches 
but  boundless  glory.  I  could  mention,  but  that  the  account 
would  draw  me  too  far  from  my  subject,  places  in  which  the 
Boman  people,  with  a  small  body  of  men,  routed  vast  armies  of 
the  enemy ;  and  cities,  which,  though  fortified  by  nature,  they 
carried  by  assault 

VULL  But,  assuredly,  Fortune  rules  in  all  things.  She  makes 
every  thing  £nnous  or  obscure  rather  frx>m  ca^mce  than  in  con- 
formity witili  truth.  The  exploits  of  the  Athenians,  as  £ur  as  I 
can  judge,  were  very  great  and  glorious,**  something  inferior 
to  what  fiime  has  represented  them.  But  because  writers  of 
great  talent  flourished  there,  the  actions  of  the  Athenians  are 
celebrated  over  the  worid  as  the  most  splendid  achievements. 
Hius,  the  merit  of  those  who  have  acted  is  estimated  at  the 
highest  point  to  which  illustrious  intellects  could  exalt  it  in 
their  writings. 

But  among  the  Romans  there  was  never  any  such  abundance 
of  writers  ;**  for,  with  them,  the  most  able  men  were  the  most 


"  AUe  to  bear  the  toils  of  wbtI  Laboris  ao  bdUvatiemM.   A»  by  laborig  the 

iboT  of  war  is  evidently  intendecL  I  have  thongnt  it  better  to  render  the 

words  in  this  manner.   The  reaaing  is  Cortias*.    Havercamp  and  others 


have  ^aimnl  ae  bdli  petiens  erat,  in  castris  ikt  laborem  v^u  nulitiani  disoo- 
bat ;"  hat  per  laborem  neu  is  assuredly  not  the  hand  of  Sallnst. 
*•  HoncT  and  true  nobility]  Bonamfamam  magnamque  nobUiUUenu 
^  Vlll.  Very  ^n'eat  and  gloriona]  SaUe  amjoia  ma^nifieaque.    In  speak- 
ing of  this  ampMcation  of  the  Athenian  exploits,  he  allndes,  as  Colems  ob- 
serves, to  the  nistories  of  Thncydides,  Xenophen,  and  perhaps  Herodotos ; 
not,  as  Waase  seems  to  imagine,  to  the  representations  of  the  poets. 
**  There  was  never  any  sach  abondanoe  of  writcn]  ITuuquam  «*. 
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actively  employed.    No  one  exercised  the  mind  independently 
of  the  body :  every  man  of  ability  chose  to  act  rather  than 
narrate/^  and  was  more  desirous  that  his  own  merits  should  bOy/ 
celebrated  by  others,  than  that  he  himself  should  record  their^ 

IX.  Good  morals,  accordingly,  were  cultivated  in  the  city 
and  in  the  camp.  There  was  the  greatest  possible  concord,  and 
the  leiast  possible  avarice.  Justice  and  probity  prevailed  among 
the  citixens,  not  jnore  from  the  influence  of  &e  laws  than  from 
natural  inclination.  They  displayed  animosity,  enmity,  and 
resentment  only  against  the  enemy.  Citizens  contended  with 
citizens  in  nothing  but  honor.  They  were  magnificent  in  their 
religions  services,  frugal  in  their  families,  and  steady  in  their 
friendships. 

By  these  two  virtueis,  intrepidity  in  war,  and  equity  in  peace, 
they  maintained  themselves  and  their  state.  Of  their  exercise 
of  which  virtues,  I  consider  these  as  the  greatest  proofs ;  that, 
in  war,  punishment  was  oftener  inflicted  on  those  who  attacked 
an  enemy  contrary  to  orders,  and  who,  when  commanded  to 
retreat,  retired  too  slowly  from  the  contest,  than  on  those  who 
had  dared  to  desert  their  standards,  or,  when  pressed  by  the 
enemy,"  to  abandon  their  posts ;  and  that,  in  peace,  they 
governed  more  by  conferring  benefits  than  by  exciting  terror, 
and,  when  they  received  an  injury,  chose  rather  to  pardon  than 
to  revenge  it. 

X.  But  when,  by  perseverance  and  integiity,  the  republic  had 
increased  its  power ;  when  mighty  princes  had  been  vanquished 
in  war ;"  when  barbarous  tribes  and  populous  states  had  been 
reduced  to  subjection ;  when  Carthage,  the  rival  of  Rome's 
dominion,  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  sea  and  land  lay 

fu\Jt,  I  follow  Knhnhardt,  who  thinks  e&p\a  eqnivalont  to  mttUUvdo.  Others 
render  it  (idvarUage,  or  something  similar ;  which  seems  less  applicable  to. 

the  ] 

81 


among 

carrying  on  wars,  nor  amoh^  those  who  are  curbed  ancl  restraineiT  under 

tlie  role  of  kings,  is  the  desiro  of  distinction  in  eloquence  wont  .to  arise/* 

Graawinekdifu, 

«3  IX.  Pressed  b^  the  enemy]  PtUsL  In  the  words  ptdai  loco  cedere  auti 
erant.  loeo  is  to  bo  joined,  as  Dletsch  observes,  with  cedere^  not,  as  Kritsdus 
puts  it,  viWhpuUu  "To  retreat,"  adds  Dletsch,  "is  disgraceful  only  to 
those  qui  db  Msiibus  eepelli  patiantur^  who  suiler  themselves  to  bo  repuUed 

*3  X.  When  mighty  princes  had  been  vanqniahod  lu  war]  Pcrses,  Anti' 
ochus,  Mithridatcs,  Tlgroncs,  and  others. 
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every  where  open  to  her  sway,  F<»rtaiie  then  began  to  exercise 
her  tyranny,  and  to  introdnce  nniyersal  innovation.  To  those 
who  had  easily  endured  toils,  dangers,  and  doubtful  and  difficult 
circumstances,  ease  and  wealth,  the  objects  of  desire  to  others, 
became  a  burden  and  a  trouble.  At  first  the  love  of  money, 
and  then  that  of  power,  began  to  prevail,  and  these  became, 
aa  it  were,  the  sources  of  every  eviL  For  avarice  subverted 
honesty,  integrity,  and  other  honorable  principles,  and,  in 
their  stead,  inculcated  pride,  inhumanity,  contempt  ci  reli- 
gion, and  general  venality.  Ambition  prompted  many  to 
become  deceitful ;  to  keep  one  thing  concealed  in  the  breast, 
and  another  ready  on  the  tongue;'*  to  estimate  fiiendships 
and  enmities,  not  by  their  worth,  but  according  to  interest; 
and  to  carry  rather  a  specious  countenance  than  an  honest 
heart  These  vices  at  first  advanced  but  slowly,  and  we^e 
sometimes  restrained  by  correction;  but  afiterward,  when 
their  infection  had  spread  like  a  pestilence,  the  state  was 
entirely  changed,  and  the  government,  from  being  the  most 
equitable  and  praiseworthy,  became  rapacious  and  insupport- 
able. 

XL  At  first,  however,  it  was  ambition,  rather  than  avarice," 
that  influenced  the  minds  of  men ;  a  vice  which  approaches 
nearer  to  virtue  than  the  other.  For  of  glory,  honor,  and 
l>ower,  the  worthy  is  as  desirous  as  the  worthless;   but  the 

«*  To  keep  one  thing  concealed  in  the  breast,  and  another  ready  on  the 
ton^e]  Ahud  dautum  inpectorey  aUud  in  lingud  prornptum,  habere, 

'Of  ^  irepov  fihf  KevOei  ivl  (jtpealVf  uXXo  6i  pu^ei. 

11,,  ix.  813. 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 

My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  Pope. 

**  XI.  At  first,  however,  it  was  ambition,  rather  than  avarice,  etc.]  Sed 
vrvmd  mag^U  atnbuio  quam  avaritia  animos  hominum  exerceboL  Sollast  has 
Deen  aoeiued  of  having  made,  in  this  passage,  an  assertion  at  variance  with 
what  he  had  said  before  (c  10),  li^Uur prinw  pecunia,  deinde  imperii  ctmido^ 
ereviiy  and  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  aocnsadon  is  not  jost.  Sir  H. 
Steiuut,  indeed,  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  passages  bv  giving  them  tho 
following  " meaning,^'  which,  he  says,  "seems  perfectly  evideiit:"  "Al- 
thooffh  avarice  was  the  first  to  make  its  appearance  at  Borne,  yeiL  after  both 
had  had  existence,  it  was  ambition  that,  of  the  two  vices,  laid  the  stronger 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men^  and  more  speedily  grew  to  an  inordinate 
height'*  To  me,  however,  it  "  seems  perfectly  evident"  that  the  Latin 
can  be  made  to  yield  no  sach  "  meaning/'  "  How  these  passages  agree,". 
Bays  Bapertus,  "  I  do  not  understand :  unless  wo  suppose  that  SaUastytf 
the  word  primd,  does  not  always  signify  order."  .  Xyg 


■z 
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one  pursues  them  by  just  methods ;  the  other,  being  destitnte 
of  honorable  qualities,  works  with  fraud  and  deceit  But 
avarice  has  merely  money  for  its  object,  which  no  wise  man  has 
ever  immoderately  desired.  It  is  a  vice  which,  as  if  imbued 
with  deadly  poison,  enervates  whatever  is  manly  in  body  or 
mind.**  It  is  always  unbounded  and  insatiable,  and  is  abated 
neither  by  abundance  nor  by  want. 

But  after  Lucius  Sylla,  having  recovered  the  government'^ 
by  force  of  arms,  proceeded,  after  a  £ur  conmiencement^  to  a 
pernicious  termination,  all  became  robbers  and  plunderers;" 
some  set  their  affections  on  houses,  others  on  lands ;  his  vic- 
torious troops  knew  neither  restraint  nor  moderation,  but  in- 
flicted on  the  citizens  disgraceful  and  inhuman  outrages. 
Their  rapacity  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  S^ila, 
in  order  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  forces  which  he  had 
commanded  in  Asia,**  had  treated  them,  contrary  to  the  prao- 
tice  of  our  ancestors,  with  extraordinary  indulgence,  and  ex- 
emption from  discipline ;  and  pleasant  and  luxurious  quarters 
had  easily,  during  seasons  of  idleness,  enervated  the  minds  of 
the  soldiery.  Then  the  armies  of  the  Roman  people  first 
became  habituated  to  licentiousness  and  intemperance,  and 
began  to  admire  statues,  pictures,  and  sculptured  vases;  to 
seize  such  objects  alike  in  public  edifices  and  private  dwell- 
ings ;'°  to  spoil  temples ;  and  to  cast  off  respect  for  every  thing, 
sacred  and  profane.     Such  troops,   accordingly,  when  once 

(i«  Enorvatea  whatever  is  manly  in  body  or  mind]  Corpus  vkHematte  ani' 
mum  effaminat.  That  avarice  weakens  the  mind^  is  generally  admitted. 
Bat  how  does  it  weaken  the  bodv  ?  The  most  satis&ctory  answer  to  this 
question  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Atilas  Gellios  (lii.  1),  that  that  those  who  aro 
intent  on  getting  riches  devote  themselves  to  sedentary  pursuits,  as  those 
of  usurers  and  money-changers,  neglecting  all  such  exercises  and  employ- 
ments as  strengthen  the  bod^y.  There  is,  liowever,  another  explanation  by 
Valerius  Probus,  given  in  the  same  chapter  of  Aulus  Gellius,  which  per- 
liaps  is  the  true  one ;  namely,  that  Sallust,  by  body  and  m/md^  intended 
merely  to  signify  tTie  whole  man, 

•7  Having  recovered  the  government]  Beoepta  repuUicd.  Having  wrested 
it  fh)m  the  lianda  of  Marius  and  his  parhr. 

•"  AH  became  robbers  and  plunderers]  ^aj9^6  omnesy  irdkere.  He  means 
that  there  was  a  general  indulgence  in  plunder  among  Sylla*s  party,  and 
among  all  who,  in  whatever  character,  could  profit  by  supporting  it.  Thus 
ho  says  immediately  afterward,  '^  neque  modum  nequo  modestiam  victores 
habere." 

•9  Which  he  had  commanded  in  Asia]  Quern  in  Asia  dtictaverai,  I  havo 
here  deserted  Cortius^  who  gives  in  Astam^  '*  inio  Asia,"  but  this,  as  Ber- 
nouf  justly  observes,  is  incompatible  with  the  frequentative  verb  d/ucta/oerat. 

"**  In  public  edifices  and  private  dwellings]  Pnvatim  ae  piiblick,  I  havo 
translated  this  according  to  the  notion  of  Bemouf.    Others,  as  Dietsch  and 
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they  obtained  t}io  mastery,  left  nothing  to  ¥f  vanqnifihed. 
Soooew  unsettles  the  principles  even  of  the  wise,  and  scarcely 
would  those  of  debaucned  habits  use  victory  with  moderation. 

Xn.  When  wealth  was  once  consider^  an  honor,  and 
^ory,  authority,  and  power  attended  on  it,  virtue  lost  her  in- 
fla^ice,  poverty  was  thought  a  disgrace,  and  a  life  of  inno- 
cence was  regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-nature.**  From  the  influence 
of  lichefl,  accordingly,  luxury,  avarice,  and  pride  prevaUed 
among  the  youth ;  Ihey  grew  at  once  rapacious  and  prodigal ; 
they  undervalued  what  was  their  own,  and  coveted  what  was 
another's ;  they  set  at  naught  modesty  and  continence ;  they 
lost  all  distinction  between  sacred  and  profane,  and  threw  off 
all  consideration  and  self-itestraint 

It  furnishes  much  matter  for  reflection,"  after  viewing  our 
modem  mansions  and  villas  extended  to  the  size  of  cities,  to 
contemplate  the  temples  which  our  ancestors,  a  most  devout 
race  of  men,  erected  to  the  gods.  But  our  fore&thers  adorned 
the  £Eines  of  the  deities  with  devotion,  and  their  homes  with 
their  own  glory,  and  took  nothing  ft'om  those  whom  they  con- 
quered but  the  power  of  doing  hs^ ;  their  descendants,  on  the 
contrary,  the  basest  of  mankind,'*  have  even  wrested  from  their 
alHes,  with  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  whatever  their  brave  and 
victorious  ancestors  had  left  to  their  vanquished  enemies ;  as  if 
the  only  use  of  power  were  to  inflict  injury. 

XUI.  For  why  should  I  mention  those  displays  of  extrava- 
gance, which  can  be  believed  by  none  but  those  who  have  seen 
them ;  as  that  mountains  have  been  leveled,  and  seas  covered 
with  edifioes,^^  by  many  private  citizens ;  men  whom  I  consider 

'Pttpptmr.  <xmtiderprivaiim  as  Bignifying  each  on  hU  own  aeoountj  andjpu^' 
UoAf  in  iMnameqfwe  BepubUe, 

f^  xn.  A  Bfe  of  innocenoe  was  regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-natare]  Innocentia 
fro  malivolentid  dud  eapU,  ^^  Whoever  continaed  honest  and  upright,  was 
eoxM^defed  bv  the  nnpnncipled  aronnd  him  as  their  enemv :  lor  a  ja^ood 
man  among  ttie  bad  can  never  be  regarded  as  of  thdr  party.''  £emav\f^ 

n  It  fbomishes  mnch  matter  for  reflection!  Opera jpretiitm  est, 

n  Basest  of  mankind]  Ignafnuumi  mortam,  II  is  opposed  to  fortiesumh 
virif  wfaidi  fbHows,  ^  Qm  neo  fbrtiter  nee  bene  qoidqnam  fecere."    Oortius, 

^*  XUL  Seas  covered  with  edifices]  Maria  construcea  esse. 

Contracta  pisces  seqnora  sentiunt, 

Jaetie  in  (Mum  moUbus^  etc.  Hot.  Od.,  iiL  1. 

The  hanghty  lord,  who  lays 

His  deep  foundations  m  the  seas, 

And  scorns  earth's  narrow  bound ; 
The  fish  affrighted  feel  their  waves 
Contracted  by  his  numerous  bIavob, 

Even  in  the  vast  profound.  JWniebb 
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to  havo  mado  a  sport  of  their  wealth,'*  since  they  wero  im- 
patient to  squander  disreputably  what  they  might  have,  enjoyed 
with  honor. 

But  the  love  of  irregular  gratification,  open  debauchery,  and 
nil  kinds  of  luxury,'*  had  spread  abroad  with  no.  less  ioree. 
Men  forgot  their  sex;  women  threw  ofF  all  the  restraints  of 
modesty.  To  gratify  appetite,  they  sought  for  every  kind  of 
production  by  land  and  by  sea ;  they  slept  before  there  was  any 
inclination  for  sleep;  they  no  longer  waited  to  feel  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,"  or  fatigue,  but  anticipated  them  all  by  luxurious 
indulgence.  Such  propensities  drove  the  youth,  when  their 
patrimonies  were  exhausted,  to  criminal  practices;  for  their 
minds,  impregnated  with  evil  habits,  could  not  easily  abstain 
from  gratifying  their  passions,  and  were  thus  the  more  inordi- 
nately devoted  in  every  way  to  rapacity  and  extravagance. 

XIV.  In  so  populous  and  so  corrupt  a  city,  Catiline,  as  it  was 
very  easy  to  do,  kept  about  him,  like  a  body-guard,  crowds  of 
the  unprincipled  and  desperate.  For  all  those  shameless,  liber- 
tine, and  profligate  characters,  who  had  dissipated  their  patri- 
monies by  gaming,'^  luxury,  and  sensuality;  all  who  had 
contracted  heavy  debts,  to  purchase  immunity  for  their  crimes 
or  offenses ;  all  assassins'*  or  sacrilegious  persons  from  every 
quarter,  convicted  or  dreading  conviction  for  their  evil  deeds ; 
all,  besides,  whom  their  tongue  or  their  hand  maintained  by 
perjury  or  civil  bloodshed;  all,  in  fine,  whom  wickedness, 
poverty,  or  a  guilty  conscience  disquieted,  were  the  associates 

7s  To  have  mode  a  sport  of  their  wealth]  QuUms  mihi  viderUur  ludibrio 
fuiase  divUioi,  **  They  spent  their  riches  on  objects  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  men  of  sense,  ore  ridiculous  and  contemptible/'     Ooriius. 

»«  Luxury]  OuUut,  *^I>eUciariim  in  victu^  luxuries  of  tiie  table ;  for  wd 
must  be  careful  not  to  suppose  that  apparel  is  meant.''  OortUu, 

7T  Cold]  Frigus,  It  is  mentioned  by  Cortius  that  this  word  is  wanting  in 
one  MS. ;  and  the  English  reader  may  possibly  wish  that  it  were  away  al- 
together. Cortius  rerers  it  to  cool  places  built  of  stone,  sometimes  under- 
ground, to  which  the  luxurious  retired  in  the  hot  weather ;  and  he  cites 


Cosaubon.  ad  Spartian.  Adrian.,  c.  Zm  P'  87. 

78  XIV.  Gammg]  Manu.  G^rlach,  Dictsch,  Kritzius,  and  all  the  recent 
editors,  agree  to  interpret  manu  by  gaming, 

»»  Assassins]  Pameidoi,  "  Not  only  he  who  had  killed  his  father  was 
called  SLparrieidej  but  he  who  had  killed  any  man ;  as  is  evident  from  a  law 
of  Numa  Pompilius :  If  any  one  unlawftilly  and  knowingly  bring  a  frco 
man  to  death,  let  him  bo  a  parricide,''^    Featua  sub  voce  Parricu 
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ttd  intimate  friends  of  Catiline.  And  if  any  one,  as  yet  of  un- 
Memi^ed  character,  fell  into  his  society,  he  was  presently 
rendered,  by  daily  intercourse  and  temptation,  similar  and  equal 
to  the  rest  But  it  was  the  young  whose  acquaintance  he 
chie^  courted ;  as  their  minds,  ductile  and  unsettled  from  their 
ogOj  were  easily  insnared  by  his  stratagems.  For  as  the  passions 
of  each,  according  to  his  years,  appeared  excited,  he  furnished 
mistresses  to  some,  bought  horses  and  dogs  for  others,  and 
spared,  in  a  word,  neither  his  purse  nor  his  character,  if  he  could 
but  make  them  his  dcYoted  and  trustworthy  siq)porterB.  There 
wei<e  some,  I  know,  who  thought  that  the  youth,  who  frequented 
the  house  of  Catiline,  were  guilty  of  crimes  against  nature ;  but 
this  report  arose  rather  from  other  causes  tiban  from  any  evi- 
dence of  the  fact^° 

XV.  Catiline,  in  his  youth,  had  been  guilty  of  many  criminal 
connections,  with  a  virgin  of  noble  birth,''  with  a  priestess  of 
Vesta,*'  and  of  many  other  offenses  of  this  nature,  in  defiance 
alike  of  law  and  religion.  At  last,  when  he  was  smitten  with  a 
pasmon  for  Aurelia  Orestilla,^'  in  whom  no  good  man,  at  any 
time  of  her  life,  commended  any  thing  but  her  beauty,  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  because  she  hesitated  to  marry  him, 
from  the  dread  of  having  a  grown-up  step-son,'*  he  cleared  the 

M  Than  from  any  ovidenco  of  tho  CjudyQuam  quod  cuiquam  id  oothpertum 
foreL 

»»  XV.  With  a  vii^n  of  noblo  birth]  Cwm  mrgine  nobilL  Who  this  waa 
\s  not  known.  The  nomc  may  faaye  beon  suppressed  ftom  respect  to  her 
family.  If  what  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Cicero  bo  trao^  Catiline  had  an 
illicit  connection  with  some  fem^e,  and  afterward  married  the  daughter 
who  was  the  fhiit  of  the  oonneotion :  Ez  eodem  shspro  et  uxorem  etJiUam  m~ 
ifenitUj  Orat.  in  Tog.  Gand.  (Oration  zvi.,  fimesti's  edit.)  On  which  words 
Asconins  Pedianns  makes  this  comment :  **  Dicitnr  Oatilinam  adnlteriom 
commiriase  cmn  ea  que  ei  postea  socms  fait,  et  ex  eo  stapro  dozisse  nx- 
orem,  dun.  filia  ejos  cssot.  Hoc  Lnoceius  quoqne  Oatilin®  objedt  in  ora- 
tionibns,  qnas  in  eum  scripsit.  Nomina  hamm  muliemm  nondnm  inveni.*' 
Plntoreh,  too  ^life  of  Cioero,  c.  10),  says  that  Catiline  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing cotTapted  nis  own  daughter. 

*«  With  a  priestess  of  Veata]  Cum  meerdots  VeaicB,  This  priestess  of 
Vesta  was  Fabia  Terentia,  sister  to  Terentio,  Cicero's  wife,  whom  Sallust, 
after  she  was  divorced  by  Cioero,  married.  Clodius  aocnsed  her,  but  sho 
was  acquitted^  either  because  she  was  thought  innocent,  or  because  the  in- 
terest of  Catulus  and  others,  who  exerted  themselves  in  her  favor,  procured 
her  acquittal.  See  Oroains,  vi.  8 ;  the  Oration  of  Cioero,  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding note ;  and  Asconins^s  commentary  on  it. 

**  Aurelia  Orestilla]  See  c.  35.  She  was  the  sister  or  daughter,  as  Bo 
Brosacs  thinks,  of  Cneins  Aurelius  Orestis,  who  had  been  prsBtor,  a.u.o.  677. 

M  A  grown-up  step-son]  Fritngnum  aduUd  cUate,  A  son  of  Catiline's  by 
a  former  marriage. 
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houso  for  their  nuptials  hj  putting  his  son  to  death.  And  this 
crime  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  huirying 
forward  the  conspiracy.  For  his  guilty  mind,  at  peace  with 
neither  gods  nor  men,  found  no  comfort  either  waking  or  deep- 
ing ;  so  effectually  did  conscience  desolate  his  tortured  spirit.** 
His  complexion,  in  consequence,  was  pale,  his  eyes  haggard,  his 
walk  sometimes  quick  and  sometimes  slow,  and  distraction  was 
plainly  apparent  in  every  feature  and  look. 

XVI,  The  young  men,  whom,  as  I  said  before,  he  had  en- 
ticed to  join  him,  he  initiated,  by  various  methods,  in  evil  prac- 
tices. !b>om  among  them  he  furnished  &lso  witnesses,**  .and 
forgers  of  signatures ;  and  he  taught  them  all  to  regard,  with 
equal  unconcern,  honor,  property,  and  danger.  At  length,  when 
he  had  stripped  them  of  all  character  and  shame,  he  led  them 
to  other  and  greater  enormities.  If  a  motive  for  crime  did  not 
readily  occur,  he  incited  them,  nevertheless,  to  circumvent  and 
murder  inoffensive  persons,"  just  as  if  they  had  injured  him ; 
for,  lest  their  hand  or  heart  should  grow  torpid  hr  want  of  em- 
ployment, he  chose  to  be  gratuitously  wicked  and  cruel. 

Depending  on  such  accomplices  and  adherents,  and  knowing 
that  the  load  of  debt  was  every  where  great,  and  that  the  vete- 
rans of  Sylla,**  having  spent  their  money  too  liberally,  aiid  re- 
membering their  spoils  and  former  victory,  were  longing  for  a 
civil  war,  Catiline  formed  the  design  of  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment. There  was  no  army  in  Italy;  Pompey  was  fighting 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  world  ;*•  he  himself  had  great  hopes  of 

8s  Desolate  Lis  tortured  spirit^  Jfentem  excUeam  vastabai.  *'  Conscienoe 
desolates  the  mind,  when  it  dennves  it  of  its  proper  power  and  tranqiullity, 
and  introduces  into  it  perpetual  disquietude.'^  Oortius,  Many  editions  havo 
vexahat, 

M  XVI.  lie  furnished  false  witnesses,  etc.]  Testis  signaioresque  faUos 
commodare,  "  If  any  one  wanted  any  sucn  character,  Catiline  was  ready  to 
supply  him  from  among  his  troop.''    Bemouf, 

^  liioffensive  persons^  etc.]  Ineontes,  sicuti  sanies.  Most  translators  have 
rendered  these  words  **  mnocent"  and  **  guilty,"  terms  which  suggest  noth- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Enfflish  r^er.  The  insonies  are  those  who  had 
^ven  Catiline  no  cause  of  offense ;  the  sontea  those  who  had  in  some  way 
mcurred  his  displeasure,  or  hecome  objects  of  his  rapacity. 

*«  Veterans  or  Sylla,  etc.]  Elsewhere  called  the  colonists  of  Sylla ;  men 
to  whom  Sylla  had  given  large  tracts  of  land  as  rewards  for  tiieir  services, 
but  who.  having  lived  extravagantiy,  had  fallen  into  such  debt  and  diatrass, 
that,  as  Cicero  said,  nothing  could  relieve  them  but  the  resurrection  of  Bylla 
from  the  dead.  Cic.  ii.  Orat.  in  Cat. 

**  Pompey  was  fighting  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world]  In  extremis  terris* 
Pompey  was  then  conducting  the  war  against  Mithridatea  and  Tigranes,  iu 
Poutus  and  Armenia. 


fi 
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.obtaining  iho  consulship ;  Iho  senato  was  wholly  off  its  guard  ;•' 
ovory  thing  was  quiet  and  tranquil ;  and  all  those  circumstances 
were  exceedingly  favorable  for  Catiline. 

XVIL  Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Lucius  Caeaar"^  and  Gains  Figulus,  he  at  first  addressed 
each  of  his  accomplices  separately,  encouraged  some,  and 
Bounded  others,  and  informed  them  of  his  own  resources,  of  the 
unprepared  condition  of  the  state,  and  of  the  great  prizes  to  be 
expected  from  the  conspiracy.  When  he  had  ascertained,  to 
Lis  satisfaction,  all  that  he  required,  he  sunmioned  all  whoso 
necessities  were  the  most  urgent,  and  whoso  spirits  were  the 
most  daring,  to  a  general  conference. 

At  that  meeting  there  were  present,  of  senatorial  rank,  Pub- 
lius  Lentulus  Sura,'*  Publius  Autronius,"*  Lucius  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus,'*  Gains  Gethegus,**  Publius  and  Servius  Sylla"'  the  sons 

M  The  senate  was  wholly  off  its  ^aard]  Senatua  nihU  sane  interUus,  The 
Bonate  was  regardless,  and  unsnspicioas  of  any  danger. 

•i  XVII.  Lucios  Cfsosar]  He  was  a  relation  of  Julius  Csesar;  and  his  sis- 
ter  was  the  wife  of  M.  Antonios,  the  orator,  and  mother  of  Mark  Antony, 
the  trinmTmr. 

*3  Publius  Lentulus  Sural  Ho  was  of  the  same  family^  with  Sylla,  that  of 
the  Comolii.  He  had  filled  the  otHco  of  consul,  but  his  conduct  had  been 
afterward  so  profligate,  that  the  censors  expelled  him  from  the  senate.  To 
enable  him  to  resume  his  seat,  he  had  obtomed,  as  a  qualification,  the  office 
of  prffitor,  which  he  held  at  tnc  time  of  the  conspiracy.  Ho  was  called  Su- 
ra, Decanse,  when  he  had  squandered  the  public  money  in  his  qmestorsliip, 
and  was  called  to  account  by  Sylla  for  his  dishonesty,  he  declined  to  make 
any  defense,  but  said,  **  I  present  you  the  calf  of  my  leg  (sura) ;''  alludinj? 
to  a  custom  among  boys  playing  at  boll,  of  inflicting  a  certain  number  of 
strokes  on  the  leg  of  an  unsuccessful  player.    Tlutarch,  Life  of  Ciocro,  c 

17. 

*s  Fublios  Antronius]  Ho  had  been  a  companion  of  Cicero  in  his  boy- 
hood, and  his  oolleagne  in  the  qusestorship.  He  was  banished  in  the  year 
after  tide  oonspiracy,  together  with  Cassius,  Lseca,  Var^unteius,  Servius 
Bylla.  and  Cains  ComeliuSj  imder  the  Plautian  law.  J)e  Brasses, 

**  LnciDS  Cassius  Longmus]  He  hod  been  a  competitor  with  Cicero  for 
the  consulship.  Ascon.  Fed.  in  Cic.  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cond.  His  oorpiQence  was 
Bnch  that  CaMios^s  M  (Oassii  adeps)  became  proverbial.  Cic.  Orat.  in 
Catn»,]iL7. 

•*  uiins  Cotbegns]  He  also  was  one  of  the  Cornelian  family.  In  the  civil 
wars,  savB  De  Brosses,  he  had  first  taken  the  side  of  Marius,  and  afterward 
that  of  Dyllo.  Both  Cicero  (Orat.  in  Catil.,  ii.  7)  and  Sallust  describe  him 
OS  fienr  and  rash. 

••  FdUins  and  Servius  Sylla]  These  were  nephews  of  Sylla  the  dictator. 
Publius,  thouffh  present  on  this  occasion,  seems  not  to  have  joined  in  the 
plot,  since,  When  lie  was  afterward  accnsea  of  having  been  a  conspirator,  lie 
was  defended  bjr  Cicero  and  acquitted.  See  Cic.  Orat.  pro  P.  Syll£i.  Ho 
was  afterward  with  Cocsor  in  tlio  battle  of  Pharsaliu.  C(cs.  dc  *B.  C,  ill. 
89. 
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of  Servius  Sylla,  Lucius  Vargunteius'^  Quintus  Annius,*'  Marcus 
Porcius  Laeca,'*  Lucius  Bestia,*  Quintus  Curius;*  and,  of  the 
equestrian  order,  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,'  Lucius  Statilius,^ 
Publius  Gabinius  Capito,*  Caius  Cornelius  ;•  with  many  from 
the  colonies  and  municipal  towns,^  persons  of  consequence  ia 
their  own  localities.  There  were  many  others,  too,  among  the 
nobility,  concerned  in  the  plot,  but  less  openly ;  men  whom 
the  hope  of  power,  rather  than  poverty  or  any  other  exigency 
prompted  to  join  in  the  aflfair.  But  most  of  the  young  men, 
and  especially  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  favored  the  schemes  of 
Catiline  ;  they  who  had  abundant  means  of  living  at  ease,  eithel 
splendidly  or  voluptuously,  preferred  uncertainties  to  certainties^^ 
war  to  peace.  There  were  some,  also,  at  that  time,  who  be- 
lieved that  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus^  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  conspiracy ;  because  Cneius  Pompey,  whom  he  hated,  wag 

07  Lacius  Varguntcius]  "  Of  Lim  or  his  family  littlo  is  known.  lie  had 
been,  before  this  period,  accnacd  of  bribery,  and  defended  by  Hortenaias. 
Cic.  pro  P.  Syll&,  c.  2."  Jbernouf, 

*8  Quintus  Anninsi  He  b  thought  by  Do  Brosses  to  have  been  the  sam^ 
Anniusthat  cut  off  the  head  of  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  and  carried  it  to 
Marius.    Plutarch,  Vit.  Marii,  c.  44. 

M  Marcus  Porcius  Lseca]  lie  was  one  of  the  same  gem  with  the  Catones, 
but  of  a  diflfbrent  family. 

»  Lucius  Bestia]  Of  the  Calpumian  gevs.  Ho  escaped  death  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  conspiracy,  and  was  afterward  cedilo,  and  candidate  for  the 
practorship,  but  was  driven  into  exile  for  bribery.  Being  recalled  by  Caesar, 
he  became  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  was  unsuccessful.    De  Brasses, 

«  Quintus  Curius]  Ho  was  a  descendant  of  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  the  op- 
ponent of  Pyrrhus.  Ho  was  so  notorious  as  a  gamester  and  a  profligate, 
that  he  was  removed  from  the  senate,  a.v.g.  G83.  See  c.  23.  As  ho  hod 
been  the  first  to  give  information  of  the  conspiracy  to  CHcero,  public  honors 
were  decreed  him,  but  he  was  deprived  of  them  bv  the  influence  of  Csesar, 
whom  he  had  named  as  one  of  the  conspirators.  Sue  ton.  Oses.  17 ;  Appiau. 
De  Bell.  Civ.^  lib.  ii. 

*  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior]  "  lie  was  not  put  to  death,  but  exiled,  A.u.a 
699.    Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.,  16."  JBemouf, 

^  Lucius  Statilius]  of  him  nothing  more  is  known  than  is  told  by  Sallnst. 

»  Publius  Ghibinius  Capito]  Cicero,  instead  of  Capito.  calls  him  Cimbor. 
Orat.  in  Cat.,  iii.  8.    The  family  was  originally  from  Gaoii. 

«  Caius  Cornelius)  There  were  two  branches  of  the  gens  Oomdia,  one  pa- 
trician, the  other  plebeian,  from  which  sprung  this  conspirator. 

»  Municipal  towns]  Municwiis.  "  The  municwia  were  towns  of  which 
the  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Eoman  citizens,  but  which 
were  allowed  to  govern  themselves  bjr  their  own  laws,  and  to  choose  their 
own  magistrates.  See  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi.  13 ;  Beaufort,  Kep.  Kom.,  vol.  v.'* 
Bemovf, 

•  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus]  The  same  who,  witli  Pompey  and  Cajsar, 
formed  the  first  triumvirate,  and  who  was  afterward  killed  m  his  expedition 
against  the  Parthians.  He  had,  before  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  held  th« 
offices  of  pnntor  and  consul. 
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at  the  head  of  a  large  anny,  and  he  was  wiliing  that  the  power 
of  any  one  whomsoever  should  raise  itself  against  Pompey's  in- 
fluence ;  trusting,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  Uie  plot  should  suc- 
ceed, ho  would  easily  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  conspira- 
tors. 

XVin.  But  previously^  to  this  period,  a  small  number  of 
peiBons,  among  whom  was  Catiline,  had  formed  a  defflgn  against 
the  state  :  of  which  affair  I  shall  here  give  as  accurate  account 
a^  I  am  able. 

Under  the  consulship  of  Lucius  TuUus  and  Marcus  Lepidus, 
Publius  Autronius  and  Publius  Sylla,*"  having  been  tried  for 
bribery  under  the  laws  against  it,^^  had  paid  the  penalty  of  the 
offense.  Shortly  after  Catiline,  being  brought  to  tridi  for  ex- 
tortion," had  been  prevented  from  standing  for  the  consulship, 
because  he  had  been  unable  to  declare  himself  a  candidate  with- 
in the  legitimate  number  of  days."    There  was  at  that  time, 

'  XVIII.  But  previonsly,  etc.]  Salliist  licro  makcB  a  digression,  to  give  an 
oooount  of  a  conspiracy  that  was  formed  tiiree  years  before  that  of  Catiline. 

^0  Publius  Autronius  and  Publius  Sylla]  The  same  who  are  mentioned  in 
tho  preceding  chapter.  They  were  consuls  elect,  and  some  editions  have 
the  words  desi^natt  consvies.  immediately  following  their  names. 

1^  Having  been  tried  for  oribery  under  the  laws  against  it]  LegibuB  am- 
hUus  inierrogatU  JBribery  at  their  dection,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  am- 
hUua,^  for  ambire^  as  Cortius  observes,  is  circumetmdo  Javorem  et  sirfragia 
gtusrere.  De  Brosses  translates  tho  passage  thus :  **Autrone  et  Sylla,  coin 
voinona  d'avoir  obtenu  le  consulat  par  corruption  des  suffrages,  avaient  M 

Ennis  selon  la  rigueur  de  la  loi.^'    There  were  several  vei'v  severe  Koman 
kws  against  bribery.    Autronius  and  Sylla  were  both  excluded  from  the 
Consnlsnip. 

13  For  extortion]  Pecuniarum  repetundarvm.  Catiline  had  been  prsetor 
in  Africa,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  accused  of  extortion  by 
Publius  Clodius,  on  the  part  of  tho  Afticaus.  lie  escaped  by  bribing  tho 
prosecutor  and  judges. 

la  To  declare  himself  a  candidate  within  the  legitimate  number  of  days] 
ProhSntus  erat  eonsvUatnm  petere,  gudd  intra  UgUvmoa  dies  profiteri  (se  oan-> 
didatum,  says  Cortius,  citing  Suet.  Aug.  4)  negviverii.  A  person  could  not 
be  a  caadidate  for  the  oonsmship,  unless  he  could  declare  himself  A:ee  from 
accusation  within  a  certain  number  of  days  before  the  time  of  holding  the 
eomUia  centuriata.  That  number  of  days  was  iriwundinum  apatium,  that  is, 
the  time  occupied  by  three  market-days,  ires  nwndiiMSj  with  seven  days  in- 
tervening between  the  first  and  secona,  and  between  tne  second  and  third ; 
or  eeverUeen  days.  The  nundinoi  (fh)m  Tiovem  and  dies)  were  held,  as  it  is 
oommonly  expressed,  every  ninth  day ;  whence  Cortius  and  others  consid^ 
eTedtrimmd*num»patium  to  be  twenty-seven,  or  even  thirty  days ;  but  this 
way  of  reckoning  was  not  that  of  the  Romans,  who  made  the  last  day  of 
ihe  first  ennead  to  be  also  the  first  day  of  the  second.  Concerning  the  wwn- 
dina  see  Macrob.,  Sat.  i.  16.  "  MaUer  and  Longina  most  erroneously  sun- 
posed  the  trinundimitn  to  be  about  thirty  days  j  for  that  it  embraced  only 
Mventeen  days  has  been  fully  shown  by  Erncsti,  Clav.  Cic,  sub  voce  ;  by 
Soheller  in  Lex.  Ampl.,  p.  11,  069 ;  by  Nitschius  Antiquitt.  Komn).  i.  p.  623  j 
and  by  Drachcuborch  (cited  by  Gcrlach)  ad  Liv.  iii.  85."  Kritzim. 
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too,  a  youDg  patrician  of  the  most  daring  spirit,  needy  and  dis- 
contented, named  Cneius  Piso,'^  whom  poverty  and  vicious 
principles  instigated  to  disturb  the  government  .  Catiline  and 
Autronius,**  haying  concerfced  measures  with  this  Pisa,  prepared 
to  assassinate  the  consuls,  Lucius  Cotta  and  Lucius  TorquatoB, 
in  the  Capitol,  on  the  first  of  January,^*  when  they,  having 
seized  on  the  fasces,  were  to  send  Piso  with  an  anny  to  take 
possession  of  the  two  Spains."  But  their  design  being  dis- 
covered, they  postponed  the  assassination  to  the  fifth  of  Febrji- 
ary ;  when  they  meditated  the  destruction,  not  of  the  consuls 
only,  but  of  most  of  the  senate.  And  had  not  .Catiline,  who 
was  in  front  of  the  senate-hoUse,  been  too  hasty  to  give  the 
singal  to  his  associates,  there  would  that  day  have  been  perpe- 
trated the  most  atrocious  outrage  since  the  city  of  Rome  was 
founded.  But  as  the  armed  conspirators  had  not  yet  assemr 
bled  in  sufficient  numbers,  the  want  of  force  frustrated  tho  dcr- 
sign. 

XIX.  Some  time  afterward,  Piso  was  sent  as  quaestor,  with 
Praetorian  authority,  into  Hither  Spain ;  Crassus  promoting  tho 
appointment^  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  bitter  enemy  to 
Cneius  Pompey.  Nor  were  tho  senate,  indeed,  unwilling*"  to 
grant  him  the  province ;  for  they  wished  so  infamous  a  charac- 
ter to  be  removed  from  tho  seat  of  government ;  and  many 
worthy  men,  at  tho  same  time,  thought  that  there  was  some 
security  in  him  against  tho  power  of  Pompey,  which  was  then 
becoming  formidable.  But  this  Piso,  on  his  inarch  towaJxTMs- 
province,  was  murdered  by  some  Spanish  cavalry  whom  he  had 
m  his  army.     These  barbarians,  as  some  say,  had  been  unable 

»«  Cneins  Piso]  Of  tho  Calpurnian  gens.  Suetonius  (Vit.  Cabs.,  c.  9)  xnon- 
tions  three  authors  who  related  that  Crassus  and  Csesor  were  botn  ooi^ 
cemod  in  this  plot ;  and  that,  if  it  had'  succeeded,  Crassus  was  to  have 
assumed  the  dictatorship,  and  mode  Caisar  his  master  of  the  horse.  Tho 
conspiracy,  as  these  writers  state,  £fiiled  through  tho  remorse  or  irresolution 
of  Crassus. 

i»  Catiline  and  Autronius]  After  these  two  names,  in  Havercamp^s  and 
many  other  editions,  follow  the  words  circUer  nontu  Deoemifres^  i,  e,,  about 
the  nfth  of  December. 

>•  On  the  iirst  of  January]  KalendU  Januariis,  On  this  day  the  consuls 
were  accustomed  to  enter  on  their  office.  The  consuls  whom  they  were  goin^ 
to  kill,  Cotta  and  Torquatus,  were  those  who  hod  boon  chosen'in  the  place 
of  Autronius  and  Sylla. 

*T  The  two  Spains]  Ilither  and  Thither  Spiun.  JUspania  GUerior  and 
Ulterior^  oa  they  were  called  by  the  Romans. 

»»  XIX.  Nor  wuro  the  seuutc,  indeed,  unwilling,  etc.]  See  Dio  Cut>H. 
zxxvi.  27. 
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to  endure  his  unjust,  haughty,  and  cruel  orders ;  but  others  as- 
sert that  this  body  of  cavahy,  being  old  and  trusty  adherents  of 
Pompey,  attacked  Piso  at  his  instigation ;  since  the  Spaniards, 
they  observed,  had  never  before  committed  such  an  outrage,  but 
had  patiently  submitted  to  many  severe  commands.  This  ques- 
tion we  shall  leave  undecided.  Of  the  first  conspiracy  enough 
has  been  said. 

XX.  When  Catiline  saw  those,  whom  I  have  just  above  men- 
tioned,^* assembled,  though  ho  had  oflen  discussed  many  points 
with  them  singly,  yet  thinking  it  would  be  to  his  purpose  to 
address  and  exhort  them  in  a  body,  retired  with  them  into  a 
•private  apartment  of  his  house,  where,  when  all  witnesses  were 
withdrawn,  he  harangued  them  to  the  following  eiffect : 
.  "  If  your  courage  and  fidelity  had  not  been  suflSciently  proved 
by  me,  this  fevorable  opportunity'*  would  have  occurred  to  no 
purpose;  mighty  hopes,  absolute  power,  would  in  ram  be  with- 
in our  grasp ;  nor  should  I,  depending  on  irresolution  or  ficklo- 
mindedness,  pursue  contingencies  instead  of  certainties.  But 
as  I  have,  on  many  remarkable  occasions,  experienced  your 
bravery  and  attachment  to  me,  I  have  ventured  to  engage  in  a 
most  important  and  glorious  enterprise.  I  am  aware,  too,  that 
whatever  advantages  or  evils  affect  you,  the  same  affect  me ; 
and  to  have  the  same  desires  and  the  same  aversions,  is  assured- 
ly a  firm  bond  of  friendship. 

"What  I  have  been  meditating  you  have  already  heard 
separately.  But  my  ardor  for  action  is  daily  more  and  more 
excited,  when  I  consider  what  our  future  condition  of  life  must 
be,  unless  we  ourselves  assert  our  claims  to  liberty."  For  since 
the  government  has  fallen  under  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
a  few,  kings  and  princes'**  have  constantly  been  their  tributaries ; 

19  XX.  Jufit  above  mentioned]    In  c.  17. 

«»  Favorable  opportunity!  Opporiuna  res.    See  the  lattar  part  of  c.  16. 

u  Assert  our  (naims  to  liberty]  Nostnet  wsi  vindwamus  in  Ivhertaienu 
Unless  we  vindioate  ourselves  into  liberty.  Bee  below,  *^  En  ilia,  ilia,  qnam 
ssepe  ojytikstis,  libertas,"  etc. 

»  Kings  and  princes]  Reqea  teirarchcB,  Tetrarchs  were  properly  those 
who  had  the  government  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  country ;  but  at  length, 
the  signification  of  the  word  being  extended,  it  was  applied  to  any  gov- 
ernors of  any  country  who  were  possessed  of  supreme  authori^,  and  yet 
were  not  acknowledged  as  kings  oy  the  Bomans.  See  Hirt.  Bell.  Alex.  o. 
G7 :  Deiotarus,  at  that  time  tetrarch  of  almost  all  Gallognecia,  a  supremacy 
which  the  other  tetrarchs  would  not  allow  to  be  granted  him  either  by  tho 
Jaws  or  by  custom,  but  indisputably  acknowledged  as  king  of  Armenia 
Minor  by  the  senate,"  etc.  JHetsch.  "  Hesychius  has,  TeTpdpxad  fiaaiXeic. 
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nations  and  slates  have  paid  them  taxes ;  but  all  tbo  rest  of  ns, 
however  bravo  and  worthy,  whether  noble  or  plebeian,  have 
been  regarded  as  a  mere  mob,  without  interest  or  authority,  and 
subject  to  those,  to  whom,  if  the  state  were  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion, wo  should  be  a  terror.  Hence,  all  influence,  power,  honor, 
and  wealth,  are  in  their  hands,  or  where  they  dispose  of  Ihem ; 
to  us  they  have  left  only  insults,"  dangers,  persecutions,  and 
poverty.  •  To  such  indignities,  O  bravest  of  men,  how  long  will 
you  submit  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  die  in  a  glorious  attempt,  than, 
after  having  been  the  sport;  of  other  men's  insolence,  io  resign  a 
wretched  and  degraded  existence  with  ignominy  f 

"  But  success  (I  call  gods  and  men  to  witness !)  is  in  our 
own  hands.  Our  years  are  fresh,  our  spirit  is  unbroken ;  among 
our  oppressors,  on  the  contrary,  through  age  and  wealth  a 
general  debility  has  been  produced.  Wo  have  therefore  only 
to  make  a  beginning ;  the  course  of  events'*  will  accomplish 
the  rest. 

"  Who  in  the  world,  indeed,  that  has  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
can  endure  that  they  should  have  a  super%ity  of  riches,  to 
squander  in  building  over  seas**  and  leveling  mountains,  and 
that  means  should  be  wanting  to  us  even  for  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  that  they  should  join  together  two  houses  or  more,  and 
and  that  wo  should  not  have  a  hearth  to  call  our  own  ?  They, 
though  they  purchase  pictures,  statues,  and  embossed  plate  ;* 
though  they  pull  down  new  buildings  and  erect  others,  and 
lavish  and  abuse  their  wealth  in  every  possible  method,  yet  can 
not,  Avith  the  utmost  efforts  of  caprice,  exhaust  it.  But  for  us 
there  is  poverty  at  home,  debts  abroad ;  our  present  circum- 

Seo  Isidor.,  ix.  8 ;  Alex.  ab.  Alex.,  ii.  17."  CciUrus,  "  Cicero,  PhU.  11.,  speaks 
of  Keges  Tetxttrchas  Dynastasque.  And  Lncan  has  (vii.  46)  Tretrarchsa 
Tcgesqno  tcnent,  magnique  tyranni."     Wasse,    Horace  also  says, 

Modo  reges  atquo  tetrarchas, 

Omnia  magna  loqnens. 

I  have,  with  Rose,  rendered  the  vrordi  princes^  as  being  the  most  eligible 
term. 

**  Insnlts]  BejmUaa.    Bepnlses  in  standing  for  office. 

2*  The  course  of  events,  etc.]  Coetera  res  a^ediet, — "  Of.  Cic.  Ep.  Div.  xiii. 
26 :  ^nolioare  et  expedvre  negotia.''^    Gerlach. 

»a  Bailding  over  seasl  See  c.  13. 

«•  Embossed  plate]  ihretimata.  The  same  as  vasa  cceUUa,  scnlptnred  vases*, 
c.  11.  Vessels  ornamented  in  bas-relief;  from  rooeveiVf  scitlpere ;  see  Bent- 
Icy  ad  Ilor.  A.  P.,  4dl.  "  Pcrboua  torcumata,  in  Lis  ^^yjula  cliio,"  cic.  Ciu. 
in  Verr.  iv.  IS. 
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Btanoes  aro  baJ,  our  prospects  much  worse ;  end  v/hat,  i:i  a 
word,  have  wo  left,  but  a  miserablo  cxistcncQ  ? 

'^'Wlll  you  not,  then,  awake  to  action?  Behold  that  liberty, 
that  liberty  for  which  you  hare  so  often  wished,  with  wcalt!), 
honor,  and  glory,  aro  set  before  your  eyes.  All  these  prizoo 
fortune  offers  to  the  victorious.  Let  the  enterprise  itself  then, 
let  the  opportunity,  let  your  poverty,  your  dangers,  and  the 
prlorious  spoils  of  war,  animate  you  far  more  than  my  words. 
Use  mo  either  as  your  leader  or  your  fellow-soldier ;  neither  my 
lieart  nor  my  hand  shall  be  wanting  to  you.  These  objects  I 
hope  to  effect,  in  concert  with  you,  in  the  character  of  consul ; 
unless,  indeed,  my  expectation  deceives  mo,  and  you  prefer  to 
be  daves  rather  than  masters." 

XXL  When  theso  men,  surrounded  wilh  numberless  o\'iIs, 
but  without  any  resources  or  hopes  of  good,  had  heard  this  ad- 
dress, though  they  thought  it  much  for  their  advantage  to  dis- 
turb the  public  tranquillity,  yet  most  of  them  called  on  Catiline 
to  state  on  what  terms  tney  were  to  engage  in  the  contest ; 
what  benefitB  they  were  to  expect  from  taking  up  arms ;  and 
what  support  and'  encouragement  they  had,  and  in  what  quar- 
ters.*' Catiline  then  promised  them  the  abolition  of  their 
debts ;"  a  proscription  of  the  wealthy  citizens  ;*•  offices,  sacer- 
dotal dignities,  plunder,  and  all  other  gratifications  which  war, 
and  tho  license  of  conquerors,  can  afford.  lie  added  that  l^so 
was  in  Hither  Spain,  and  Publius  Sittius  Nuceriuus  with  r»n 
army  in  Mauritania,  both  of  whom  were  privy  to  his  plans ; 
that  Caius  Antonius,  whom  he  hoped  to  have  for  a  colleague, 
was  canvassing  for  the  consulship,  a  man  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  and  who  was  involved  in  all  manner  of  embarrass- 
ments ;  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  him,  he  himself^  w^hen 
consul,  would  commence  operations.     lie,  moreover,  assailed 

v  XXI.  What  fiupport  or  enconn^ment  they  hod,  and  in  what  quarters] 
Qmd  vhifue  opis  ata  spei  hahtrtnt ;  t.  e.  quid  opis  nut  spei,  ct  nbi,  habercnt. 
Boc. VI^tniL  Qaem nbique opportonam credebat, t. «., says Cortins,  ** qacm, 
t)t  ubi  ttfwm,  opportunom  credebat." 

*  Abolition  of  their  debts]  Ihbulas  novas.  Debts  were  registered  on  tab- 
lets; and,  when  tho  debts  were  jnoid.  the  score  was  efiaced,  and  the  tablets 
were  ready  to  be  nsed  as  new.    Sec  Ijiiesti's  Clav.  in  Cic.  sub  voce, 

«»  Proeoription  of  the  wealthy  citizens]  Prowriptionem  locupUtium,  Tlio 
practice  of  proscription  was  commenced  by  Sylln,  who  posted  up.  in  public 
places  of  tho  city,  the  names  of  tliose  whom  he  doomed  to  dcatli,  utVorlniif 
rewards  to  sach  as  should  bring  him  their  heads.  Their  money  and  estates 
be  divided  among  his  adhcrcnti*,  and  Catiline  excited  his  adherents  with 
liopes  of  j&lmiiar  plunder. 
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"all  tlic  respectable  citizens  vnih  reproaches,  commended  each 
of  hifl  associates  l>y  name,  reminded  one  of  his  poverty,  another 
of  his  ruling  passion,'^  several  others  of  their  danger  or  dis- 
grace, and  many  of  the  spoils  which  they  had  obtained  by  the 
victory  of  Sylia.  When  he  saw  their  spirits  snffidently  elevat- 
ed, he  charged  them  to  attend  to  his  interest  at  the  election  of 
consuls,  and  dismissed  the  assembly. 

XXTT.  There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  said  that  Gadlinc, 
having  ended  his  speech,  and  wishing  to  bind  his  accomplices 
in  guilt  by  an  oath,  handed  round  among  them,  in  goblets,  the 
blood  of  a  human  body  mixed  with  wine  ;  and  that  when  all,  after  * 
an  imprecation,  had  tasted  of  it,  as  is  usual  in  sacred  rites,  ho  dis- 
closed his  design  ;  and  they  asserted"  that  he  did  this,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  the  more  closely  attached  to  one  another, 
by  being  mutually  conscious  of  such  an  atrocity.  But  some 
Hiought  that  this  report,  and  many  others,  were  invented  by 
persons  who  supposed  that  the  odium  against  Cicero,  whicn 
afterward  arose,  might  be  lessened  by  imputing  an  enormity 
of  guilt  to  the  conspirators  who  had  suffered  death.  The  evi- 
dence which  I  have  obtained,  in  support  of  this  charge,  is  not 
at  all  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude. 

XXIII.  Among  those  present  at  this  meeting  was  Quintus 
Curius,"  a  man  of  no  mean  family,  but  immersed  in  vices  and 
crimes,  and  whom  the  censors  had  ignominiously  expelled  from 
the  senate.  In  this  person  there  was  not  less  levity  than  im- 
pudence ;  he  could  neither  keep  secret  what  he  heard,  nor  con- 
ceal his  own  crimes ;  he  was  altogether  heedless  what  he  said 
or  what  he  did.  lie  had  lonor  had  a  criminal  intercourse  with 
Fulvia,  a  woman  of  high  birth ;  but  growing  less  acceptable  to 
her,  because,  in  his  reduced  circumstances,  he  had  less  means 

so  Anothor  of  his  raling  passion]  Admon^i — alium  cupidUaiia  twB.  Sose 
renders  this  passage,  *^  Some  he  put  in  mind  of  their  poverty,  others  of  their 
omours."  Do  Brosses  renders  it,  **  U  rcmontre  k  Pan  sa  paavret4,  &  Taatn 
son  ambition.''  RtiUna  ^Hunoriy  however,  seems  to  be  the  proper  sense  of 
cupidUatia  ;  as  it  is  saia,  m  c.  14,  **  As  the  passions  of  each,  according  to  liis 

Soars,  appoifured  excited,  he  ftumished  mistresses  to  some,  bought  horses  find 
ogs  for  others,"  etc. 

»»  XXII.  They  assorted]  IHctUart,  In  referring  this  word  to  the  circnla- 
tors  of  the  report,  I  follow  Cortins,  Gerlach,  Kritzins,  and  Bemouf.  Wanse, 
with  loss  discrimmation,  refers  it  to  Catiline.  This  story  of  the  drinking 
of  liuman  blood  is  copied  by  Floras,  iv.  1,  and  by  Flntaroh  in  his  Life  of 
Cicero.  Dlo  ( -assins  (lib.  xxxvii.)  says  that  the  conspirators  wcro  re^K)^  ^<1 
to  Ijuvo  killed  a  cliild  on  the  occasion. 
•*  XX 111.  Quintus  Curiuj*]  Tbo  sumo  that  b  mentioned  in  c.  17. 
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of  being  liberal,  ho  b^v&n,  on  n  sudden,  to  boast,  and  to  promiso 
her  seaB  and  mountains ;"  threatening  her,  at  times,  ivith  the 
swoid,  if  she  were  not  submissive  to  his  will ;  and  acting,  in  his 
general  conduct,  with  greater  arrogance  than  erer.'^  Fuhia, 
having  learned  the  cause  of  his  extravagant  behavior,  did  not 
keep  such  danger  to  the  state  a  secret ;  but,  without  naming 
her  informant,  communicated  to  several  persons  what  she  had 
heard  and  under  what  circumstances,  concerning  Catiline*8  con- 
spiracy. This  intelligence  it  was  that  incited  the  feelings  of 
tho  citiaens  to  give  the  consulship  to  Marcus  TulHus  Cicero." 
For  be&re  this  period,  most  of  tho  nobility  were  moved  with 
jealousy,  and  thought  tho  consulship  in  some  degree  sullied,  if 
a  man  of  no  fiunuy,**  however  meritorious,  obtained  it.  But 
when  danger  showed  itself  envy  and  pride  were  laid  aside. 

X2LLV.  Accordingly,  when  tho  comitia  were  held,  Marcus 
Tulliufl  and  Gains  Antonius  were  declared  consuls ;  an  event 
which  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  conspirators.  The  ardor  of 
Catiline,  however,  was  not  at  all  diminished ;  ho  formed  every 
day  new  schemes;  ho  deposited  arms,  in  convenient  places, 
throughout  Italy ;  he  sent  sums  of  money  borrowed  on  his  own 
credit,  or  that  of  his  friends,  to  a  certain  Manlius,*'  at  Fsesula?,'* 
who  was  subseouently  the  first  to  engage  in  hostilities.  At  this 
])eriod,  too,  he  is  said  to  have  attached  to  his  cause  great  num- 
beiB  of  men  of  all  classes,  and  some  women,  who  had,  in  their 
earlier  days,  supported  an  expensivo  life  by  the  price  of  their 
beauty,  but  who,  when  ago  had  lessened  their  gains  but  not 
their  extravagance,  had  contracted  heavy  debts.    By  the  in- 

»  To  promise  lier  bom  and  mountains]  Ifaria  montesque  pdUieeri.  A  pror 
vorbiol  ezproBSioD.  Ter.  Phorm.,  i.  2, 18 :  Mbdd  non  mcmtes  auri  poUiceM. 
Pon^jiiL  65 :  jQ q^iid oput  CraUro maqnos promitUre emonUs, 

**  With  greater  nrrogance  than  over  J  Feroeiu*  quam  soliius  erat. 

u  To  Mtfcns  Tollins  CSoero]  Cicero  was  now  in  his  forty-tliird  year,  ami 
had  filled  the  offioe  of  qnsstor,  edilo,  and  prsetor. 

M  A  man  of  no  fiimily]  No9u»  homo,  A  term  applied  to  sucli  as  could  not 
boost  of  any  ancestor  tnat  bad  held  any  curulo  magistracy,  tbat  is,  bod  been 
GOnsnljTOeior.  censor, or cbief  CMlile. 

n  XjlIV.  ManUas][  He  bad  been  an  officer  in  tbo  army  of  Sylla,  and. 
having  been  distinguished  for  his  services,  bad  been  placed  at  tbc  bead' or 
a  colony  of  veterans  settled  about  Fibsuud:  but  he  iiad  squandered  bis 
property  in  extravagance.  See  Plutarch,  Yit.  Cic,  Dio  Cassius,  and  Ap- 
plan. 

»  Fttsnls]  A  town  of  Etniria,  at  tho  foot  of  tbo  Appcnnincs,  not  fur  from 
Florcnoc.    It  ia  the  Fesole  of  Milton : 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  Yaldamo  to  descry  now  lauds,  etc.   Par.  L.  i.  289. 
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fluenco  of  these  females,  Catiline  hoped  to  gain  over  the  slaves 
in  Rome,  to  get  the  ©ity  set  on  fire,  and  either  to  secure  the 
support  of  their  husbands  or  take  away  their  lives. 

XXV.  In  the  number  of  those  ladies  was  Sempronia,'*  a 
woman  who  had  committed  many  crimes  with  the  spirit  oi  a 
man.  In  birth  and  beauty,  in  her  husband  and  her  children, 
she  was  extremely  fortunate  ;  she  was  skilled  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature  ;  she  could  sing,  play,  and  dance,**  with  greater 
elegance  than  became  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  possessed  many 
other  accomplishments  that  tend  to  excite  the  passions.  But 
nothing  was  ever  less  valued  by  her  than  honor  or  chastity. 
Whether  she  was  more  prodigal  of  her  money  or  her  reputa- 
tion, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  decide.  Her  desires  were 
so  ardent  that  she  oftener  made  advances  to  the  other  sex  than 
waited  for  solicitation.  She  had  frequently,  before  this  period, 
forfeited  her  word,  forsworn  debts,  been  privy  to  murder,  and 
hurried  into  the  utmost  excesses  by  her  extravagance  and 
poverty.  But  her  abilities  were  by  no  means  despicable  ;**  she 
could  compose  verses,  jest,  and  join  in  conversation  either  mod-- 
est,  tender,  or  licentious.  In  a  word,  she  was  distinguished" 
by  much  refinement  of  wit,  and  much  grace  of  expression.  [ 
XXVI.  Catiline,  having  made  these  arrangements,  still  can- 
vassed for  the  consulship  for  the  following  year ;  hopinff  that, 
if  he  should  be  elected,  he  would  easily  manage  Antonius  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure.  Nor  did  he,  in  the  mean  time  remain 
inactive,  but  devised  schemes,  in  every  possible  way,  against 
Cicero,  who,  however,  did  not  want  skill  or  policy  to  guard 
against  them.  For,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  consulship,  ho 
had,  by  making  many  promises  through  Fulvia,  prevailed  on 
Quintus  Curius,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  give  him 
secret  information  of  Catiline's  proceedings.  He  had  also  per- 
suaded his  colleague,  Antonius,  by  an  arrangement  respecting 

»»  XXV.  Sempronia]  Of  tlio  same  gens  as  the  two  Gracchi.  She  was  tha 
wife  of  Decimos  Brains. 

40  Singj  play,  and  dance]  PsaUere,  saUare.  AspsaUo  signifies  both  to  play 
on  a  musical  instrnment,  and  to  sii^  to  it  while  playing,  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  both  senses  in  the  translation. 

41  By  no  means  despicable]  Baud  dbsurdum.  Compare,  Bene  dicere  haud 
dbsurdum  eaty  c.  8. 

4'<>  She  was  distinguished,  etc.]  MuU(B  foLoetioij  muUuaqtte  lepos  inenU. 
ViOth /aeetuB  and  lepoa  mean  "  agreeablenoss,  humor,  pleasantry ;''  but  lepoa 
liere  seem)  to  refer  to  diction,  as  in  Cic.  Orat.  i.  7 :  Mif/ntu  in  jooando 
lej)03. 
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their  provinces,*'  to  entertain  no  sentiment  of  disaffection  to- 
ward the  state ;  and  he  kept  around  him,  though  without  os- 
tentation, a  guard  of  his  friends  and  dependents. 

When  the  day  of  the  comitia  came,  and  neither  Catiline's  ef- 
forts for  the  consulship,  nor  the  plots  which  he  had  laid  for  the 
consuls  in  the  Campus  Martins,**  were  attended  with  success,  ho 
determined  to  proceed  to  war,  and  resort  to  the  utmost  extrem- 
ities, since  what  he  had  attempted  secretly  had  ended  in  con- 
fusion and  disgrace." 

XXVJL  He  accordingly  dispatched  Caius  Manlius  to  Faesulas, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Etruria ;  one  Scptimius,  of  Cameri- 
num,**  into  the  Picenian  territory ;  Caius  Julius  into  Apulia ; 
and  others  to  various  places,  wherever  he  thought  each  would 
bo  most  serviceable.*^  He  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
making  many  simultaneous  efforts  at  Rome ;  ho  laid  plots  for 
the  consul ;  he  arranged  schemes  for  burning  the  city ;  ho 

«>  XXVI.  By  ian  arrangement  respecting  their  provinces]  Pactione  pro- 
«M6M(t*    Tbia  passage  has  been  absurdly  misrepresented  by  most  trausla- 


Antonina  aharod  between  them,  were  Gaul  and  Macedonia,  and  that  Cicero, 
in  order  to  retain  Antonlus  in  the  interest  of  the  senate,  exchanged  with 
him  ICaeedonia,  which  had  fallen  to  himself,  for  the  inicrior  province  of 
QfloL    See  Jug.,  o.  27. 

^  Plots  which  he  had  laid  for  the  consuls  in  the  Campus  Martius]  InaiduB 
guas  eontidi  in  eampofeceraL  I  have  hero  departed  from  the  text  of  Cortius, 
who  reads  conttiWyutt^  thinking  that  Catiline,  in  his  rage,  mi^ht  have  extend- 
od  his  plots  even  to  the  consuls-elect.  But  consuliy  there  is  little  doubt,  L» 
the  right  reading,  as  it  is  favored  by  what  is  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapteFj  intddiaa  pardbat  Ciceroni^  by  what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  oon- 
9uU  inndias  tenderer  and  by  the  words,  merana^  si  designatua  forety  facile  se 
€X  vobtntaie  Antonio  %uurum;  iot  if  Catinne  trusted  that  he  should  be  ablo 
to  use  bis  pleasure  with  Antonins,  he  could  hardly  think  it  uccessarv  to 
farm  plots  against  his  life.  I  have  De  Brosses  on  my  side,  who  translated 
$he  phxase,  l^piegea  o»  U  cofrvptait  fairs  pSrir  U  consvL  The  words  in  campo. 
which  look  extremely  like  an  intruded  gloss,  I  wonder  that  Cortius  should 
have'  retained.  "  CbiwuZi,"  says  Gerlacn,  "  appears  the  more  eligible,  not 
only  on  account  of  eonstdi  insidias  tenderer  c.  27^  but  because  uothiiij^  but 
the  death  of  Cicero  was  necessary  to  make  every  thmg  favorable  for  Catihnc.^' 
Rribdns,  Bemouf,  Bletsch,  Pappaur,  Allen,  and  all  tne  modem  editors,  read 
CbnsvlL    Bee  also  the  end  of  c.  27 :  Sipriua  Ciceronem  opDresaiaseL 

*»  Ilad  ended  in  confUsion  and  disgrace]  Aspera  foutdque  evenerant,  I 
liave  borrowed  from  Murphy. 

*•  XXVII.  Of  Camerinum J  Camertem.  "  That  is,  a  native  of  Camerinum, 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Umbria  and  Picenum.  Hence  the  noun  CamerSy 
as  Cic.  Pro.  Syll.,  c.  19,  in  agro  Gamertiy  Cortius. 

*f  Wherever  he  thought  each  would  bo  most  serviceable]  Uli  quemque 
epportunvm  eredebat,  ^^Propriu  reddas:  quern,  et  vhl  ilium,  opportunum 
eredsbatJ*^  Cortius.    See  c.  23. 
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occupied  Buitablo  posts  with  armed  men ;  he  went  constantly 
armed  himself,  and  ordered  his  followers  to  do  the  same ;  he 
exhorted  them  to  be  always  on  their  guard  and  prepared  for 
action;  he  was  active  and  vigilant  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  was  exhausted  neither  by  sleeplessness  nor  by  toil.  At  last, 
however,  when  none  of  his  numerous  projects  succeeded,**  he 
again,  with  the  aid  of  Marcus  Porcius  Lseca,  convoked  the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  dead  of  night,  when,  after 
many  complaints  of  their  apathy,  he  informed  them  that  he 
had  sent  forward  Manlius  to  that  body  of  men  whom  he  had 
prepared  to  take  up  arms ;  and  others  of  the  confederates  into 
other  eli^ble  places,  to  make  a  commencement  of  hostilities ; 
and  that  ne  himself  was  ea^r  to  set  out  to  the  army,  if  he  could 
but  first  cut  off  Cicero,  who  was  the  chief  obstixiction  to  his 
measures. 

XXVin.  While,  therefore,  the  rest  were  in  alarm  and  hesi- 
tation, Caius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  offered  his  services, 
and  Lucius  Yargunteius,  a  senator,  in  company  with  him,  agreed 
to  go  with  an  armed  force,  on  that  very  night,  and  with  but 
little  delay,*'  to  the  house  of  Cicero,  under  pretense  of  paying 
their  respects  to  him,  and  to  kill  him  unawares,  and  unprepared 
for  defense,  in  his  own  residence.  But  Curius,  when  he  heard 
of  the  imminent  danger  that  threatened  the  consul,  immediately 
gave  him  notice,  by  the  agency  of  Fulvia,  of  the  treachery 
which  was  contemplated.  The  assassins,  in  consequence,  were 
refused  admission,  and  found  that  they  had  undertaken  such  an 
attempt  only  to  be  disappointed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Manlius  was  in  Etruria,  stirring  up  the 
populace,  who,  both  from  poverty,  and  from  resentment  for 
their  injuries  (for,  under  the  tyranny  of  Sylla,  they  had  lost 
their  lands  and  other  property),  were  eager  for  a  revolution. 
He  also  attached  to  himself  all  sorts  of  marauders,  who  were 
numerous  in  those  parts,  and  some  of  Sylla's  colonists,  whose 
dissipation  and  extravagance  had  exhausted  their  enormous 
plunder. 

*s  When  none  of  liia  numeroiia  projects  suoceeded]  Uli  mtiUa  agitanti 
nihUprooedit, 

«  XXVIII.  On  that  very  night,  and  with  but  little  delay]  E&  noeUy  pauh 
post.  They  resolved  on  going  soon  after  the  meeting  broke  up,  so  that  they 
might  reach  Cicero's  house  early  in  the  morning,  which  was  the  usual  time 
for  waitinj^  on  great  men.  Jngentemforibita  damuB  alia  supef^  Mime  salu" 
tantum  tota  'vomit  cedibus  undam,    Virg.  Georg.,  ii»  461. 
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YYTT.  When  these  proceedings  were  reported  to  Cicero,  he, 
being  alanned  at  the  twofold  danger,  since  he  could  no  longer 
Becure  the  city  against  treachery-  by  his  private  efforts,  nor  could 
gain  satis&ctory  intelligence  of  the  magnitude  or  intentions  of 
the  army  of  Manlius,  laid  the  matter,  which  was  already  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  among  the  people,  before  the  senate.  The 
senate,  accordingly,  as  is  usual  in  any  perilous  emergency, 
decreed  that  thb  consuus  should  make  rr  their  oare  that 

THE   COlOfOHWSALTn  SHOULD  REOEIVE  NO  INJURY.      This  is  the 

greatest  power  which,  according  to  the  practice  at  Bome,  is 
granted**  by  the  senate  to  the  magistrate,  and  which  authorizes 
him  to  raise  troops ;  to  make  war ;  to  assume  unhmited  control 
over  the  allies  and  the  citizens ;  to  take  the  chief  command  and 
jurisdiction  at  home  and  in  the  field ;  rights  which,  without  an 
order  of  the  people,  the  consul  is  not  permitted  to  exercise. 

ICXX^  A  few  days  afterward,  Lucius  Ssenius,  a  senator,  read 
to  the  senate  a  letter,  which,  he  said,  he  had  received  from 
FsBSiilffi,  and  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Gains  Manlius,  with  a 
large  force,  had  taken  the  field  by  the  2'7th  of  October.*^ 
Others  at  the  same  time,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  such  a  crisis, 
^read  reports  of  omens  and  prodigies;  others  of  meetings 
being  held,  of  arms  being  transport^,  and  of  insorroctions  of 
the  slaves  at  Capua  and  in  Apulia.  In  consequence  of  these 
Tomors,  Quintus  Mardus  Rex"  was  dispatched,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  to  Faesulse,  and  Quintus  Metellus  Creticus*'  into 
Apulia  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  both  which  officers,  with  the 
title  of  commanders,"  were  waiting  near  the  city,  having  been 

M  XXIX.  This  is  the  (greatest  power  wliich— ia  granted,  etcj  Eapotegtaa 
jMT  MfUi^ufTi,  more  JSomano,  magistratui  maxima  permiUit/ur,  Cortlns,  mini 
JudieiipervenUaie,  as  Kritaus  observes,  makes  ea  the  ablative  case,  under- 
Btan^ng  " decretlone,"  '* formula,^'  or  some  such  word;  but,  Iiappilj,  no 
one  has  followed  him. 

u  XXX.  By  the  27th  of  October]  AnU  diem  VI.  KaUndaa  Ifovembrea. 
lie  means  that  the^^  were  in  anns  on  or  before  that  day. 

»  Qiuntoa  Marcins  Rex]  He  had  been  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  and  was  ex- 
pectiDg  a  triomph  for  his  successes. 

M  Qnintos  Metellus  Creticusl  He  had  obtained  the  surname  of  Creticus 
firom  having  reduced  the  island  of  Crete. 

M  Both  which  officers,  with  the  title  of  commanders,  etc]  72  uirique  ad 
w^tem  imperatans  erant^  impediti  ne  triumphareni  calumnid  pwucorum,  qyir 
hu$  omnia  hmesta  atque  tnhonesta  venders  moe  erat,  *'  Imperator"  was  a  title 
given  by  Uie  army,  and  confirmed  bv  the  senate,  to  a  victorious  general, 
who  had  slain  a  certain  number  of  the  enemy,  w  hat  the  number  was  i.^ 
not  known.  The  general  bore  this  title  as  an  addition  to  Iiis  name,  until  ho 
obtained  (if  it  were  granted  lum)  a  triumph,  for  wLicli  bo  was  obliged  to 

2* 
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prevented  from  entering  in  triumph,  by  the  malico  of  a  cabal, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  ask  a  price  for  every  thing,  whether 
honorable  or  infamous.  The  praetors,  too,  Quintus  Pompeius 
Kufus,  and  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  were  sent  ofl;  the  one  to 
Capua,  the  other  to  Picenum,  and  power  was  ^ven  them  to  levy 
a  force  proportioned  to  the  exigency  and  the  danger.  The  senate 
also  decreed,  that  if  any  one  should  give  information  of  the 
conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  the  state,  his  reward 
shoiild  be,  if  a  slave,  his  freedom  and  a  hundred  sestertia ;  if  a 
freeman,  a  complete  pardon  and  two  hundred  sestertia*\  They 
further  appointed  that  the  schools  of  gladiators''  should  be  diflh 
tributed  in  Capua  and  other  municipal  towns,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  each ;  and  that,  at  Rome,  watches  should  be  posted 
throughout  the  city,  of  which  the  inferior  magistrates"  should 
have  the  charge. 

XXXT.  By  such  proceedings  as  these  the  citizens  were  struck 
with  alarm,  and  the  appearance  of  the  city  was  changed.  Id 
place  of  that  extreme  gayety  and  dissipation,'*  to  which  long 
tranquillity*"  had  given  rise,  a  sudden  gloom  spread  over  all 
classes ;  they  became  anxious  and  agitated ;  they  felt  secure 
neither  in  any  place,  nor  with  any  person ;  they  were  not  at 
war,  yet  enjoyed  no  peace ;  each  measured  the  public  danger 
by  his  own  fear.  The  women,  also,  to  whom,  from  the  extent 
of  the  empire,  the  dread  of  war  was  new,  gave  way  to  lamenta- 
tion, raised  supplicating  hands  to  heaven,  mourned  over  their 

wait  ad  urhem^  near  tho  city,  sinco  ho  was  not  allowed  to  enter  tkc  gates  as 
long  as  he  held  any  military  command.  These  imperatorea  had  been  de- 
barred from  their  expected  honor  by  a  party  who  would  sell  a»y  thinghonor- 
able,  as  a  triumph,  or  ani/  thing.  disMmot-abU^  as  a  license  to  violato  the  Jaws. 

»*  A  hundred  sestertia — two  hundred  sestertia]  A  hundred  sestertia  were 
about  807^.  Ss.  lOd.  of  our  money. 

fi«  Schools  of  gladiators]  OladiatarimfamilujB,  Anjnupberofgladi&toiB 
under  one  teacher,  or  trainer  {lanista),  was  called  famUui.  They  were  to 
be  distributed  in  different  parts,  and  to  bo  strictly  watched,  that  they  might 
not  run  off  to  join  Catiline.    See  Graswinckelius,  Enpertus,  and  Gerlach. 

"  The  infenor  magistrates]  The  sediles,  tribunes,  qasestors,  and  all  others 
below  the  consuls,  censors,  and  praetors.    Aul.  Gell.,  xilL  15. 

^  XXXI.  Dissmation]  Zascivut.  '^  Devotion  to  publio  amusements  and 
gayety.  Tho  wordTis  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Lucretius,  v.  1898 ; 

Tum  caput  atc^MQ  Immeros  plexis  redimiro  coronis. 
Floribus  ct  fohis,  lascivia  Iseta  monebat. 

T?ien  sportwe  gayety  prompted  them  to  deck  their  heads  and  shoulders  with 
garlanas  ofjUnoers  and  leaves."*^  Bemovf. 

*»  Long  tranquillity^  DiftUuma  quies.  "  Since  the  victory  of  Sylla  to  the 
time  of  wnich  eallust  is  speaking,  that  is,  for  about  twenty  years,  there  liod 
been  a  complete  cessation  from  civil  discord  and  ^isturbanoe.^'  Bemouf, 
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iufante,  mxulo  constant  inquiries,  trembled  at  every  thing,  and, 
forgetting  their  pride  and  their  pleasures^  felt  nothing  but  alarm 
for  themselves  and  their  country. 

Yet  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  Catiline  persisted  in  the  same 
purposes,  notwithstan^ng  the  precautions  that  were  adopted 
agamst  him,  and  though  ho  himself  was  accused  by  Lucius 
Paullus  under  the  Plautian  law/"  At  last,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
semble, and  imder  pretense  of  clearing  his  character,  as  if  ho 
Lad  been  provoked  by  some  attack,  ho  went  into  the  senate- 
house.  It  was  then  ih&t  Marcus  Tullius,  the  consul,  whether 
alarmed  at  his  presence,  or  fired  with  indignation  against  him, 
delivered  that  splendid  speech,  so  beneficial  to  the  republic, 
which  ho  afterward  wrote  and  published.*' 

When  Cicero  sat  down,  Catiline,  being  prepared  to  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  entreated,  with  downcast  looks 
and  suppliant  vxAcCj  that  ^  the  Conscript  Fathers  would  not  too 
hastily  believe  any  thing  against  him ;"  saying  ^  that  he  was 
sprang  from  such  a  &mily,  and  had  so  ordered  his  life  from  his 
youth,  as  to  have  every  happiness  in  prospect;  and  that  they 
Tvero  not  to  suppose  that  he,  a  patrician,  whose  services  to  tho 
Boman  people,  as  well  as  those  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  so 
numerous,  should  want  to  ruin  the  state,  when  Marcus  Tullius, 
a  mere  adopted  citizen  of  Rome,*^  was  eager  to  preserve  it" 
When  ho  was  proceeding  to  add  other  invectives,  they  all  raised 
an   outcry  against  him,   and   called  him   an  enemy  and   a 

•  The  Plautian  law]  lege  PlatOid.  "  This  law  was  that  of  M.  Plautius 
Silanns,  a  tribnne  of  tho  people,  which  waB  directed  against  snoh  as  excited 
a  sedition  in  the  state,  or  formed  plots  against  tho  lire  of  any  individoal.'* 
CvprioMiut  JPopma,    »ee  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Kom.  Antiquities,  sub 

•i  Which  he  afterward  wrote  and jpublished]  Ouamposie^  scrwtam  edidil. 
This  was  the  first  of  Cicero's  four  Orations  against  Oatiline.  The  epithet 
am>lied  to  it  by  SallnaL  which  I  have  rendered  ^*  splendid,"  is  hiouleniam; 
thst  is,  nrs  Qerlaoh,  **  luminibus  Yorborum  et  sententiamm  omatam,''  dis- 
tangniahea  by  mnoh  brilliancy  of  words  and  thoughts.  And  so  say  Krit- 
ana,  Bemoui,  and  Dietsch.  Cortius,  who  Ih  followed  by  Dahl,  liangiuB, 
and  Midler,  xnakes  the  word  equivalent  merely  to  liusidj  in  the  supposition 
that  Sallust  intended  to  bestow  on  the  speech,  as  on  other  performances  of 
Qoero,  only  very  oool  praise.  LueuUtUuSj  however,  seems  certainly  to 
mean  something  more  than  htMus, 

••  A  mere  adopted  citizen  of  Rome]  TnquiUnua  dvia  vrbi8  Jiomce.  "  Inqui- 
linus*'  means  properly  a  lodger,  or  tenant  in  tho  house  of  another.  Cicero 
was  bom  at  Arpinum,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Catiline  a  citizen  of  Rome 
merely  by  adoption  or  by  suflfcrance.  Appian,  in  repeating  this  account 
(BelL  Civ.,  ii.  104),  says,  'lyKovi^ivoV)  ^  pTjitan  Ka7i.ovai  Toi)^  hoiKovvrac  tv 
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traitor.**  Being  thus  exasperated, "  Since  I  am  encompassed  by 
enemies,''  lie  exclaimed,**  **  and  driven  to  desperation,  I  "will  ex- 
tinguish the  flame  kindled  around  me  in  a  general  ruin." 

XXXII.  He  then  hurried  from  the  senate  to  his  own  house ; 
and  then,  after  much  reflection  with  himself,  thinking  that,  aa 
his  plots  against  the  consul  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  as  he 
knew  the  city  to  be  secured  from  fire  by  the  watch,  his  best 
course  would  be  to  augment  his  army,  and  make  provision  for 
the  war  before  the  legions  could  be  raised,  he  set  out  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  camp  of 
Manlius.  But  he  left  in  charge  to  Lentulus  and  Oethegus,  and 
others  of  whose  prompt  determination  he  was  assured,  to 
strengthen  the  interests  of  their  party  in  every  possible  way,  to 
forward  the  plots  against  the  consul,  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  massacre,  for  firing  the  city,  and  for  other  destractiYe 
operations  of  war;  promising  that  he  himself  would  shortly 
advance  on  the  city  with  a  large  army. 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  at  Rome,  Caiua  Man- 
lius dispatched  some  of  his  followers  as  deputies  to  Quintua 
Marcius  Rex,  with  directions  to  address  him**  to  the  following 
effect : 

XXXin.  "  Wo  call  gods  and  men  to  witness,  general,  that 
we  have  taken  up  arms  neither  to  injure  our  country,  nor  to 
occasion  peril  to  any  one,  but  to  defend  our  own  persons 
from  harm ;  who,  wretched  and  in  want,  have  been  deprived, 

M  Traitor]  Parriaidam*  Seo  e.  14.  "An  oppressor  or  betrayer  of  his 
conntiy  is  jastly  called  aparridde :  fi>r  onr  oonntry  is  the  common  parent 
ofaU.    Cic.  ad  Attic."   Waase, 

«*  Since  I  am  encompassed  by  enemies,  ho  cxdauned,  etc.]  "  It  was  not 
on  this  day,  nor  indeed  to  Cicero,  that  this  answer  was  made  by  Catilina. 
It  was  a  reply  to  Cato,  uttered  a  few  days  before  the  oomitia  for  electing 
consuls,  wmch  were  held  on  the  22d  day  of  October.  See  Cic.  pro  Mnresne, 
0.  25.  Cicero^s  speech  was  delivered  on  the  8th  of  November.  Sallnst  is, 
therefore,  in  error  on  this  point,  as  well  as  Floras  and  Valerias  Hanmns, 
who  have  followed  him."  Bemouf.  From  other  accoants  we  may  infer  tbot 
no  reply  was  made  to  Cicero  by  Catiline  on  this  occasion.    Plutarch,  in  Ins 


he  makes  no  mention.  Cicero  himself,  in  his  second  Oration  against  Cati- 
line, says  that  Catiline  eotdd  not  endure  hie  voice,  but,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  go  into  exile,  "  naruit,  quiovit,"  obeyed  and  aubmiUed  in  silence.  And  in 
his  Oration,  c.  87,  ne  savs,  "  That  most  audacious  of  men,  Catiline,  when  he 
was  accunea  by  me  in  the  senate,  was  dumb." 

*^  XXXII.  "With  directions  to  address  him,  etc.]  Cum  mandatie  hujue- 
cemodi.  Tlio  communication,  as  Cortius  obscrvcB,  was  not  an  epistle,  but  a 
verbal  message. 
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most  of  US,  of  our  homes,  and  all  of  us  of  our  character  and 
property,  by  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  usurers;  nor  has 
any  one  of  us  been  allowed,  according  to  the  usage  of  our 
ancestors,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  law,"'  or,  when  our  prop- 
erty was  lost  to  keep  our  persons  free.  Such  has  been  the 
inhumanity  of  the  usurers  and  of  the  praetor." 

"Often  have  your  fore&thers,  taking  compassion  on  the 
conunonalty  at  Rome,  relieved  their  distress  by  decrees ;"  and 
very  hitely,  within  our  own  memory,  silver,  by  reason  of  the 
pressure  of  debt,  and  with  the  consent  of  all  respectable 
citijBens,  was  paid  with  brass." 

"Often  too,  we  must  own,  have  the  commonalty  them- 
selves, driven  by  desire  of  power,  or  by  the  arrogance  of 
their  rulers,  seceded^"  under  arms  from  the  patricians.  But  at 
power  or  wealth,  for  the  sake  of  which  wars,  and  all  kinds  of 
strife,  arise  among  mankind,  wo  do  not  aim ;  we  desire  only 
our  liberty,  which  no  honorable  man  relinquishes  but  witn 
life.  We  therefore  conjure  you  and  the  senate  to  befriend 
your  unhappy  fellow-citizens ;  to  restore  us  the  protection  of 
the  law,  which  the  injustice  of  the  prjetor  has  taken  from  us ; 
and  not  to  lay  on  us  the  necessity  of  considering  how  we 
may  perish,  so  as  best  to  avenge  our  blood." 

TYxiv.  To  this  address  Quintus  Marcius  replied,  that, 
•*if  they  wished  to  make  any  petition   to  the  senate,  they 

M  XXXm.  To  have  the  benefit  of  the  law]  Ze^e  utL  The  law  hero 
meant  was  the  Papirian  law,  by  which  it  was  provided,  contrary  to  the  old 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  no  one  should  be  confined  in  prison  for  debt, 
and  that  the  propertv  of  the  debtor  only,  not  his  person,  snoald  be  liable 
for  what  he  owed.  livy  (viii.  28)  relates  the  occurrence  which  ^ve  rise  to 
this  law,  and  sajra  that  it  ruptured  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  credit. 

^  The  jwwtor]  The  prceior  urbamis^  or  city  praetor,  who  decided  all 
canses  between  citizens,  and  passed  sentence  on  debtors. 

•>  BeKeved  their  distress  by  decrees]  DecreHa  sttia  inopias  opUtilaii  sunt. 
In  allaflion  to  the  laws  passed  at  various  times  for  dimimshiug  the  rate  of 
interest. 

••  Silver— was  paid  with  brass]  Agentum  csre  solutum  est.  Thus  a  sesier^ 
UiUf  which  was  of  silver,  and  was  worth  four  asses,  was  paid  with  one  nSf 
which  was  of  brass ;  or  the/ourthpart  only  &f  tke  Mt  was  paid.    See  Plin. 


»•  Often— have  the  commonalty — seceded,  etc.]  "  This  happened  threo 
times :  1.  To  the  Mens  Sacer,  on  account  of  debt;  LIv.  ii.  82.  2.  To  the 
Aventine,  and  tbenoe  to  the  Mens  Saoer,  through  the  tyranny  of  Appina 
daudint,  ttie  decemvir ;  Liv.  iii.  50.  8.  To  the  Janiculum,  on  account  of 
debt ;  Llv.  Epist.  xi."    Bemovf, 
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must  lay  down  their  arms,  and  proceed  as  suppliants  to 
Rome ;"  adding,  that  *^  such  had  always  been  the  kindness*^ 
end  humanity  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  that  none 
had  ever  asked  help  of  them  in  vain." 

Catiline,  on  his  march,  sent  letters  to  most  men  of  consular 
dignity,  and  to  all  the  most  respectable  citizens,  stating  that 
*^  as  he  was  beset  by  felse  accusations,  and  unable  to  resist  tho 
combination  of  his  enemies,  he  was  submitting  to  the  will  of 
fortune,  and  going  into  exile  at  Marseilles ;  not  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  great  wickedness  laid  to  his  charge,  but  that  tho 
state  might  be  undisturbed,  and  that  no  insurrection  might 
arise  from  his  defense  of  himself." 

Quintus  Catulus,  however,  read  in  the  senate  a  letter  of 
a  very  different  character,  which,  he  said,  was  delivered  to 
him  in  he  name  of  Catiline,  and  of  which  the  following  i&  a 
copy : 

"XXXV.  "Lucius  Catiline  to  Quintus  Catulus,  wishi 
ing  health.  Your  eminent  integrity,  known  to  me  by  ex^ 
perience,"  gives  a  pleasing  confidence,  in  the  midst  of  great 

n  XXXIV.  .That  BTich  had  always  been  tho  kmdness,  etc]  Ei  maniMudM^ 
dine  atque  miaericordia  seruUum  popvlumque  Momanum  semper fuisae,  '*  That 
the  senate,  etc^  had  always  been  of  sucii  kinduess.^'  I  have  deserted  tho 
Latin  for  tno  English  idiom. 

73  XXXV.  The  commenoeroont  of  this  letter  is  different  in  different 
editions.  In  Havcrcam{>  it  stands  thus:  Egregiattuijidea^  re cognU(i,  grata 
mihiy  magnia  in  m^is  perkulia^  fiduciam  oommendationi  mecB  tribuit,  CortinB 
oorreoted  it  as  follows :  Egregia  tuajidee^  re  cognita,  gratamin  maaTriaperi- 
eidis  fiduciam  commendaiioni  vmcr  tribuU,  Cortius^s  reading  nas  Dee» 
adopted  by  Kritzias,  Bemoufl  mid  most  other  editors.  Gerlach  and  Dietscli 
have  recalled  the  old  text.  That  Cortius^s  is  tho  better^  few  will  deny ;  for 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Sollust  used  tnihif  meis,  and  fnea  in  sooh 
close  succession.  Some,  however,  as  Bnpertus  and  Gerlach,  defend  Haver-* 
campus  text,  by  asserting,  from  tho  phrase  earum,  exemplam  infra  eeriftuimy 
that  this  is  a  ' '**-"  ■•-".—  — -i  ^\--..^^-  -^.i-  •_  ^i       «.- 

Sallnst's,  but 
Cortius,  whose 

promptn  erat,  Catilinoe  culpam  tribuit,  qui  nou'co,  quo  CiTspus.'stilb  serip- 
serit.  Sed  our  oratio  ejus  tarn  i^ta  et  composita  supr^  c.  20  refertur  f  At, 
inquis,  hio  ipsum  litterarum  exemplum  exnibetur.  At  vide  mihi  exemplnm 
lltterarum  Lentuli,  c.  44 ;  et  lege  Ciceronem,  qui  idem  exhibet,  et  Bentie» 
sensum  magis  quam  verba  reforri.  Quare  inauis  hseo  qnidem  excnsatio.*' 
Yet  it  is  not  to  oe  denied  that  graJta  mihi  is  the  reading  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts. 

»»  Known— by  experience]  Re  cognita.  "  Cognita"  be  it  observed,  tirO" 
mm*  graUa,  is  the  nominative  case.  '*  Catiline  had  experienced  the 
friendship  of  Catulus  in  his  affair  with  Fabia  TerenUa;  for  it  was  by  his 
means  that  he  escaped  when  ho  was.  brought  to  trial,  aa  is  related  by 
Orosius."    Bernovf. 
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lierils,  to  mj  present  recommendation.^^  I  have  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  no  formal  defense^^  with  regard  to  my  new 
course  of  conduct;  yet  I  was  resolved,  though  conscious  of 
no  guilt,'"  to  oflfer  you  some  explanation,"  which,  on  my  word 
of  honor,"  you  may  receive  as  true.'"'  Provoked  by  injuries 
and  indignities,  since,  being  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  my  labor 
and  exertion,**"  I  did  not  obtain  the  post  of  honor  duo  to  mc,''* 
I  have  undertaken,  according  to  my  custom,  the  public  cause 

''*  Beoominendiition]  Cbmmendationi.  His  rocomTnendAtion  of  his  afEain, 
and  of  Orestilla,  to  the  care  of  Catulns. 

7*  Formal  defense]  D^ensionem.  Opposed  to  sat^factionem,  which  fol- 
lows,  and  wMch  means  a  private  apology  or  explanation.  "De/ensiOy  a 
defense,  was  properly  a  statement  or  speech  to  be  made  against  on  adver- 
sary, or  before  juckres ;  saUtfaetio  was  rather  an  excuse  or  apology  made  to 
a  mend,  or  any  other  person,  in  a  private  communication.^'     Cmiitis, 

»•  Though  conscious  of  no  guilt]  Sx  nuUd  cojiscierUid  de  Cfdj>d.  This 
phrase  is  explained  by  Cortius  as  equivalent  to  *•'■  Propter  consoientani  do 
uuUk  cnlp^,'^  or  '•^  inasmuch  as  I  am  conscious  of  no  fault."  *^  Be  culpd,^^ 
he  adds,  is  the  same  as  cidpot ;  bo  in  the  ii.  Epist.  to  Caesar,  c.  1 :  Neque  da 
fuJtwro  qnisqnam  satix  caludns ;  and  c.  9 :  ^  ill%8  potissimum  jactnni  fit.'' 

""  To  make  no  formal  defense — to  offer  you  some  explanation]  L^entio^ 
nem-^-parare ,        "  '    "  .--...-. 

applied  U 

proponere  to  sucn  a  statement  as  it  was  easy 

^8  On  my  word  of  honor]  Me  diua  fidua^  sc.  juvct.  So  may  the  god  of 
faith  help  me,  as  I  speak  truth.  But  who  is  the  god  of  fiiith  ?  JHuSj  say 
soikie,  is  the  same  as  Deus  (Plautus  has  Deua  fidius,  Asin  i.  1, 18) ;  iand  the 
god  here  meant  is  probably  Jupiter  {avib  dio  being  equivalent  to  eyb  Jove) ;  so 
thatDvueJidiu8  {Miu8  being  an  adjective  ftoxa  fides)  will  bo  the  Zev^  iriarioc 
of  the  Greeks.  Me  dvmfiams  wiU  therefore  do,  "  May  Jupiter  help  me  I" 
This  18  the  mode  of  cxphcation  adopted  by  Gerlach.  Bemouf,  and  Dictecli. 
Others,  with  Festus  (sub  voce  M&diua  fidius)  make  fidius  equivalent  to 
fiUuSf  because  the  ancients,  according  to  Festusj  often  used  D  for  L,  and 
dku  fidius  will  then  be  the  same  as  Aids  oi^  Jovis  filius,  or  Hercules,  and 
medius  fidius  will  bo  the  same  as  mehereules  or  mehercule.  Varro  de  L.  L. 
(v.  10,  ed.  Spren^el)  mentions  a  certain  ^lius  who  was  of  this  opinion. 
Asrainstthis  derivation  there  is  the  quantity  of  ^i2/«,  of  which  the  first 
svllable  is  short :  QwBrebam  Nonas  SanoofidoTie  referrem,  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  213. 
Bat  if  we  ooDsidar  dius  the  same  as  deus,  we  may  as  well  consider  dius  fidius 
to  be  the  god  Ueroules  as  the  god  Jupiter^  and  may  thus  make  medius fidius 
identical  with  m^rcuUs,  as  it  probably  is.  *^  Tertullian,  de  Idol.  20,  says 
that  medius  fidius  is  a  form  of  swearing  by  Hercules."  Schiller's  Lex.  sub 
HeU/uSm  Tins  point  will  be  made  tolerably  clear  if  we  consider  (with  Varro, 
V.  10,  and  Ovid,  loc.  eU,)  Dius  Fidius  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sabine  San- 
COS,  or  Semo  Sancns,  apd  Semo  Sancus  to  be  the  same  with  Hercules. 

»»  You  may^  receive  as  true]  Veram  licet  cognoscas.  Some  editions,  beforo 
that  of  Oortios,  have  quce — Ueet  vera  mecum  recognoacas;  which  was 
adopted  fh)m  a  (quotation  of  Scrvius  ad  ^n.  iv.  204.  But  twenty  of  the 
best  M83.,  according  to  Certius,  have  veram  licet  cognoscas, 

89  Bobbed  of  the  fruit  of  my  labor  and  exertion]  Fructu  laboris  industri- 
aguemeaprivaius.  "The  honors  which  he  sought  he  elegantly  calls  the 
fruit  of  his  labor,  because  the  one  is  obtained  by  the  other.''     Cortius, 

•>  Post  of  honor  due  to  mo]  Statum  dignitatis.    The  consulship. 
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of  the  distressed.  Not  but  that  I  could  have  paid,  out  of  my 
own  property,  the  debts  contracted  on  my  own  seourity;" 
while  the  generosity  of  Orestilla,  out  of  her  own  fortune  and 
her  daughter's,  would  discharge  those  incurred  on  the  security  . 
of  others.  But  because  I  saw  unworthy  men  ennobled  with 
honors,  and  myself  proscribed®"  on  groundless  suspicion,  I 
have  for  this  very  reason,  adopted  a  course,"  amply  justifiable 
in  my  present  circumstances,  for  preserving  what  honor  is 
left  to  me.  When  I  was  proceeding  to  write  more,  intelli- 
gence was  brought  that  violence  is  preparing  against  me.  I 
now  commend  and  intrust  Orestilla  to  your  protection  ;**  in- 
treating  you,  by  your  love  for  your  own  children,  to  ddend 
her  from  injury."     Farewell." 

XXXVI.  Catiline  himself,  having  stayed  a  few  days  with 
Caius  Flaminius  Flamma  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arretium,*^ 
while  he  was  supplying  the  adjacent  parts,  already  excited  to 
insurrection,  with  arms,  marched  with  his  fasces,  and  other 
cnsijQrns  of  authority,  to  join  Manlius  in  his  camp. 

When  this  was  known  at  Rome,  the  senate  declared  Oatilino 
and  Manlius  enemies  to  the  state,  and  fixed  a  day  as  to  the 
rest  of  their  force,  before  which  they  might  lay  down  their 
arms  with  impunity,  except  such  as  had  been  convicted  of 
capital  offenses.     They  also  decreed  that  the  consuls  should 

^  On  my  own  security]  Meis  nominibiu,  *^  Ho  uses  tho  ploTBl,"  says 
Herzogius^  "  because  he  nad  not  borrowed  once  only,  or  from  one  person, 
bat  oftentunes^  and  from  many.''  No  other  critic  attempts  to  explain  this 
point.  For  alienU  nominibus^  which  follows,  bein^  in  the  plnra^  there  is 
very  good  reason.  My  translation  is  in  conformity  with  I^cmoaTs  oom* 
mont. 

<*3  Proscribed]  Alienaium.  ^'Bcpulsed  from  all  hope  of  the  conanlahip.** 
Bernouf,  . 

M  Adopted  a  oonrse]  Spe9 — eeeutus  sum.  ^^Spem  aegui  is  a  phrase  often 
nsed  when  the  direction  of  the  mind  to  any  thing,  action,  or  coarse  of  oon- 
dnct,  and  the  subsequent  election  and  adoption  of  what  appears  advantag- 
eous, is  signified."    Oortitts, 

6»  Protection]  lUei, 

8«  Intreating  yon,  bjr  vour  love  for  your  own  children,  to  defend  her  from 
injury]  Earn  ab  it^uria  d^(enda8,  per  liberoa  tuos  rogaius.  *^  DefSuid  her 
from  injury,  being  intreatod  [to  do  so]  by  [or  for  the  soke  of]  your  owe 
children." 

^  XXXVI.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Arretium]  In  agro  Arreiino,  Haver- 
camp,  and  many  of  the  old  editions,  have  Beatino ;  ^'  but,"  says  Cortins, 
"if  Catiline  went  the  direct  road  to  FffisulsB,  as  is  rendered  extremely  prob- 
able by  his  pretense  that  he  was  going  to  Marseilles,  and  by  the  assertion 
of  Cicero,  made  the  day  after  his  departure,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
join  Manlius,  we  must  certainly  read  Arretinoy  Arretium  (now  Areeto) 
lay  in  his  rood  to  FoisulsQ ;  Rcate  was  many  miles  out  of  it. 
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hold  a  levy ;  that  Antonius,  with  an  army,  bIiouUI  hasten  in 
pursuit  of  Catiline ;  and  that  Cicero  should  protect  the  city. 

At  this  period  the  empire  of  Rome  appears  to  mo  to  have 
been  in  an  extremely  deplorable  condition  ;****  for  thougli  every 
nation,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  lay  in  sub- 
jection to  her  arms,  and  though  peace  and  prosperity,  which 
mankind  think  the  greatest  blessings,  wore  hers  in  abundance, 
there  yet  were  found,  among  her  citizens,  men  who  were  bent 
hvith  obstinato  determination,  to  plunge  themselves  and  their 
country  into  ruin;  for,  notwithstanding  tho  two  decrees  of 
the  senate,^'  not  one  individual,  out  of  so  vast  a  number,  was 
induced  by  the  offer  of  reward  to  give  information  of  the 
conspiracy ;  nor  was  there  a  sioglo  deserter  from  tho  camp  of 
Cadbne.  So  strong  a  spirit  of  disaffection  had,  like  a  pesti- 
lence, pervaded  the  minds  of  most  of  the  citizens. 

XXX  VJl.  Nor  was  this  disaffected  spirit  confined  to  those 
who  were  actually  concerned  in  the  conspiracy;  for  tho 
whole  of  the  common  people,  from  a  desire  of  change,  favored 
the  projects  of  Catiline.  This  they  seemed  to  do  in  accordance 
with  tneir  general  character;  for,  in  every  state,  they  that 
are  poor  envy  those  of  a  better  class,  and  endeavor  to  exalt 
the  ractious ;'"  they  dislike  the  established  condition  of  things, 
and  long  for  something  new ;  they  are  discontented  with  their 
own  circumstances,  and  desire  a  general  alteration ;  they  can 
support  themselves  amid  tumult  and  sedition,  without  anxiety, 
since  poverty  does  not  easily  suffer  loss."* 

As  for  the  populace  of  the  city,  they  had  become  disaffected" 
from  various  causes.     In  tho  first  place,"  such  as  every  where 

M  In  an  extremely  deplorable  condition]  MuUo  maxime  miserdbiU,  MuUo 
Is  added  to  anperlanvcs,  like  lonok.  So  c.  52,  muUo  puleherrimam  earn  noa 
habereirms.    Cortina  gives  sevenu  other  instances. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  two  decrees  of  the  senate]  Dudbus  Mnati  decretis, 
I  have  translated  it  '*  Hib  two  decrees,"  with  Bose.  One  of  tlio  two  was 
that  respecting  the  rewards  mentioned  in  c.  80 ;  the  other  was  that  spoken 
of  in  c.  86,  allowing  tho  followers  of  Catiline  to  lay  down  their  arms  before 
a  certain  day. 

M  XXXVlI.  Endeavor  to  exalt  the  factions]  Malos  extdUurU.  They  strive 
to  elevate  into  office  those  who  resemble  themselves. 

■*  Poverty  does  not  easily  suffer  loss]  Egestaa  facWi  habetvr  sine  damno. 
He  tiiat  has  nothing,  has  nothing  to  lose.  Petrou.  Sat.,  c.  119 :  Jnops  dci^ 
dacia  ttUa  ett, 

•*  Had  become  disaffected]  Fraxeps  abierat.  Had  jGrrown  demoralized, 
sank  in  corruption,  and  ready  to  join  in  any  plots  aguinnt  the  state.  So 
Ballnst  says  of  Sempronio,  prcBcepa  abierat^  o.  2"). 

•>  In  tiio  first  place]  Primum  omnium,    *'  These  words  refer,  not  to  item 
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took  tho  load  in  crlmo  and  profligacy,  with  others  who  Ii&4 
squandered  their  fortunes  in  dissipation,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
whom  vice  and  villainy  had  driven  from  their  homfis,  had 
flocked  to  Home  as  a  geiieral  receptacle  of  impurity.  In  the 
next  place,  many,  who  thought  of  the  success  of  Sylla,  when 
they  had  seen  some  raised  from  common  soldiers  into  senators, 
lind  others  eo  enriched  as  to  live  in  regal  luxury  and  pomp, 
hoped,  each  for  himself  similar  results  from  victory,  if  they 
should  once  take  up  arms.  In  addition  to  this,  tho  youth, 
who,  in  the  country,  had  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  manual 
labor,  tempted  by  public  and  private  largesses,  had  preferred 
idleness  in  the  city  to  unwelcome  toil  in  the  field.  To  these, 
and  all  others  of  similar  character,  public  disorders  would 
furnish  subsistence.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  men  in  distress,  of  dissolute  principles  and  extravagant 
expectations,  should  have  consulted  tho  interest  of  the  stato 
no  further  than  as  it  was  subservient  to  their  own.  Besides, 
those  whose  parents,  by  the  victory  of  Sylla,  had  been  pro- 
scribed, whose  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  whoso  civil 
rights  had  been  curtailed,"*  looked  forward  to  the  event  of  a 
war  with  precisely  the  same  feelings. 

All  those,  too,  who  were  of  any  party  opposed  to  that  of 
the  senate,  were  desirous  rather  tliat  the  state  should  bo 
embroiled,  than  that  they  themselves  should  be  out  of 
power.  This  was  an  evil,  which,  after  many  years,  had  re- 
turned upon  tho  community  to  the  extent  to  which  it  now 
prevailed."* 

XXXVIIL  For  after  tho  powers  of  tho  tribunes,  in  the  con»< 
sulate  of  Cneius  Pompey  and  Marcus  Crassus,  had  been  fully 

and  poatremo  in  the  samo  sentence,  but  to  deinde  at  tho  commcnocment  of 
the  next."    Bemtmf, 

M  Civil  rights  had.  been  eurtailed]  Jti%  liberiatu  immimUvm  erat,  "  Sylla, 
by  one  of  his  laws,  had  rendered  the  children  of  proscribed  persons  inoapa- 
ble  of  holding  any  public  office ;  a  law  unjust,  indeed,  but  which,  havuvi^ 
been  established  ana  acted  upon  for  more  than  twenty  years,  could  not  be 
rescinded  without  inconvenience  to  tho  government.  Cicero,  aocordinelr, 
opposed  the  attempts  which  were  made,  in  his  consulship,  to  remove  Sbia 
restriction,  as  he  himself  states  in  his  Oration  against  Piso.  c.  2."  Bernovf, 
See  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  28 ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  Syll.;  Quintil.,  xi.  1,  where  a  frag- 
ment of  Cicero^s  speech,  De  ProBcriptorwn  Liberia,  is  preserved.  This  law 
of  Sylla  was  at  length  abrogated  by  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  J.  Caes.  41 ;  Plu- 
tarch Vit.  CflBs.;  Dio  Cass.,  xli.  18. 

»»»  This  was  an  evil — ^to  the  extent  to  which  it  now  prevailedj  Id  aded 
malum  mtdtoa  post  annos  in  civiiatem  reverterat.  ^'  Adeo^^  says  Cortius,  "  in 
partkida  ^gantimma,'*^    Allen  makes  it  equivalent  to  e^  usqite. 
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restored/*  certain  youa^  men,  of  an  ardent  ago  and  temper, 
having  obtained  that  high  office,'^  began  to  stir  up  the  populace 
by  inveighing  against  the  senate,  and  proceeded,  in  course  of 
lime,  by  means  of  largesses  and  promises,  to  inflame  them  more 
and  more ;  by  which  methods  they  became  popular  and  power- 
ful On  the  other  hand,  the  most  of  the  nobility  opposed  their 
proceedings  to  the  utmost ;  under  pretense,  indeed,  of  support- 
ing the  senate,  but  in  reality  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 
For,  to  state  the  truth  in  few  words,  whatever  parties,  during 
that  period,  disturbed  the  republic  under  plausible  pretexts, 
«omc,  as  if  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people,  others,  to  make 
tlie  authority  of  the  senate  as  groat  as  possible,  all,  though 
affecting  concern  for  the  public  good,  contended  every  one 
for  his  own  interest.  In  such  contests  there  was  neither  mod- 
eration nor  limit ;  each  party  made  a  merciless  use  of  its  suc- 
cesses. 

XXXIX.  After  Pompey,  however,  was  sent  to  the  maritime 
and  Mithridatic  wars,  the  power  of  the  people  was  diminished, 
and  the  influence  of  the  few  increased.  These  few  kept  all 
public  offices,  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  and  every 
thing  else,  in  their  own  hands ;  they  themselves  lived  free 
from  harm,'*  in  flourishing  circumstances,  and  without  appre- 
hension; overawing  others,  at  the  same  time,  with  threats 
of  impeachment,"  so  that,  when  in  office,  they  might  bo 
less  inclined  to  inflame  the  people.  But  as  soon  as  a  pros- 
pect of  change,  in  this  dubious  state  of  afikirs,  had  presented 
itself  the  old  spirit  of  contention  awakened  their  passions ; 
and  had  Catiline,  in  his  first  battle,  come  ofl*  victorious,  or  left 
the  struggle  undecided,  great  distress  and  calamity  must  cer- 
tainly have  fallen  upon  the  state,  nor  would  those,  who  might 
at  last  have  gained  the  ascendency,  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy 

••  XXXVm.  The  powers  of  the  tribunes— had  been  fully  restored]  7H- 
hunieia poUsUu  restUuta.  Before  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes 
Lad  grown  immoderate,  but  Sylla  diminished  and  almost  annihilated  it,  by 
taking  fctaa  them  the  privileges  of  holding  any  other  magistracy  after  the 
triboDflto,  of  pnbUcly  addressmg  the  people,  of  proposing  laws,  and  of  listen- 
ing to  appeals.  But  in  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  a.u.c.  679,  the  first  of  these 
nnvilegea  had  been  restored ;  and  in  that  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  a.u.c. 
£98,  the  tribunes  were  reinstated  in  all  their  former  powers. 

**  Having  obtained  that  high  office]  Summam  potsstatem  nodi,  Cortina 
thinks  these  words  spurious. 

*■  XXXIX.  Free  from  harm]  InnoxiL    In  a  passive  sense. 

••  Overawing  others  —  with  threats  of  impeachment  J  Costeroa  judiciU 
krrer€»    ^'Accnsotionibusctjudiciorum  periculis.^^  JBerfi&uf, 
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it  long,  for  some  superior  power  would  have  wrested  donilnioQ 
and  liberty  from  them  when  weary  and  exhausted. 

There  were  some,  however,  unconnected  with  the  conspiracrjr, 
who  set  out  to  join  Catiline  at  an  early  period  of  his  proceed- 
ings. Among  these  was  Aulus  Fulvius,  the  son  of  a  senator, 
whom,  being  arrested  on  his  journey,  his  father  ordered  to  be 
put  to  death.'  In  Rome,  at  the  same  time,  Lentulus,  in  pmv 
suance  of  Catiline's  directions,  was  endeavoring  to  gain  over, 
by  his  own  agency  or  that  of  others,  all  whom  he  thought 
ddapted,  either  by  principles  or  circumstances,  to  promote  an 
insurrection ;  and  not  citizens  only,  but  every  description  of 
men  who  could  bo  of  any  service  in  war. 

XL.  He  accordingly  commissioned  one  Publius  Umbrenus 
to  apply  to  certwn  deputies  of  the  Allobroges,'  and  to  lead 
them,  if  he  could,  to  a  participation  in  the  war ;  supposing 
that  as  they  were  nationally  and  individually  involved  in  debt, 
and  as  the  Gauls  were  naturally  warlike,  they  might  easily  be 
drawn  into  such  an  enterprise.  Umbrenus,  as  he  had  traded 
in  Gaul,  was  known  to  most  of  the  chief  men  there,  and  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  them ;  and  consequently,  without  loss 
of  time,  as  soon  as  he  noticed  the  deputies  in  the  Forum,  he 
asked  them,  after  making  a  few  inquiries  about  the  state  of  their 
country,  and  affecting  to  commiserate  its  fallen  condition, 
"  what  termination  they  expected  to  such  calamities  ?**  When 
he  found  that  they  complained  of  the  rapacity  of  the  magis- 
trates, inveighed  against  the  senate  for  not  affording  them  re- 
lief, and  looked  to  death  as  the  only  remedy  for  their  sufferings, 
"  Yet  I,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  but  act  as  men,  will  show  you  a 
method  by  which  you  may  escape  these  pressing  difficulties.'' 
When  he  had  said  this,  the  AUobroges,  animated  with  the 
highest  hopes,  besought  Umbrenus  to  take  compassion  on  them ; 
saying  that  there  was  nothing   so  disagreeable  or  difficult, 

1  His  Mher  ordered  to  be  pnt  to  death]  Parens  necari  jtusiL  "His 
father  put  him  to  deatli,  not  by  order  of  the  consuls,  bat  by  his  own  private 
authority;  nor  was  he  the  only  one  who,  at  the  same  period,  exercised  simi- 
lar power."  Dion.  Cass.,  lib.  zxxvil.  The  father  observed  on  the  occasion, 
that,  *'  he  had  b^otten  him,  not  for  Catiline  against  his  coonttv,  but  for  his 
country  against  Catiline/'  Val.  Max.^  v.  8.  The  Koman  laws  allowed  Others 
absolute  control  over  the  lives  of  their  children. 

3  XL.  Certain  deputies  of  the  AUobroges]  LegaioB  AUobrogum,  Plutarch, 
iu  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  that  there  were  then  at  Borne  tufo  deputies  fVom 
this  Gallic  nation,  sent  to  complmn  of  oppression  on  the  part  oftho  Bomon 
governors. 
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Vliich  they  would  not  most  gladly  porfomi,  if  it  would  but  frco 
their  country  from  debt  lie  then  conducted  them  to  tlio 
house  of  Decimus  Brutus,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum,  and, 
on  account  of  Sempronia,  not  unsuitable  to  his  purpose,  ns 
I^rutus  was  then  absent  from  Rome.'  In  order,  too,  to  give 
greater  weight  to  his  representations,  he  sent  for  Gabinius,  and, 
in  his  presence,  explained  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  confederates,  <*is  well  as  those  of 
many  other  persons,  of  every  sort,  who  were  guiltless  of  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  embassadors  with  greater  cofl- 
iidence.  At  length,  when  they  had  promised  their  assistance, 
be  let  them  depart. 

XTjL  Yet  the  AUobroges  were  long  in  suspense  what  course 
they  should  adopt  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  debt,  an  in- 
clination for  war,  and  great  advantages  to  bo  expected  from 
victory  ;*  on  the  other,  superior  resources,  safe  plans,  and  cer- 
tain rewards*  instead  of  uncertain  expectations.  As  they  were 
balandng  these  considerations,  the  good  fortune  of  the  state  at 
length  prevailed.  They  accordingly  disclosed  the  whole  affair, 
just  as  they  had  learnt  it,  to  Quintus  Fabius  Songa,"  to  whoso 
patronage  their  state  was  very  greatly  indebted.  Cicero,  being 
apprized  of  the  matter  by  Sanga,  directed  the  deputies  to  pro- 
tend a  strong  desire  for  the  success  of  the  plot,  to  seek  inter- 
views with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  to  make  them  fair 
j^omises,  and  to  endeavor  to  lay  them  o|x;n  to  conviction  as 
much  as  possible. 

»  As  Bmtas  was  then  absent  from  Rome]  Kam  turn  UnUus  ah  liomA 
dberat.  From  this  remark,  say  Zanchius  and  Onmibonus,  it  ia  evident  that 
&rntas  was  not  privy  to  the  con8i)iracy. 

'*  What  sort  or  woman  Senwronia  was,  has  been  told  in  c.  25.  Some  have 
fbonght  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Decimus  Brntus ;  but  since  Sallust  speaks 
of  her  as  being  in  the  decay  of  her  beauty  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
Bhioe  Bmtas,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ca^ar  (B.  G.  vii.,  sub  fin.),  was  then  very 
Toang,  it  is  probable  that  she  had  only  an  illicit  connection  with  him,  but 
had  gaiiMd  snoh  an  ascendency  over  his  affcctionsi  by  her  arts  of  seduction, 
as  to  indaoe  him  to  make  her  nis  mistress,  and  to  allow  her  to  reside  in  Ids 
hoaae."    BwutSe, 

I  have,  however,  followed  those  who  think  that  Brutus  was  the  husband 
of  Semproida.  SaJlnst  ^o.  24),  speaking  of  the  woman,  of  whom  Sempronia 
waa  ooe,  says  that  Catihne  credwat  posse — viroa  earum  ml  cbdjungere  aibiy  vel 
uUerMo&re.    The  truth,  on  such  a  point,  is  of  little  importance. 

*  XLI.  To  be  expected  firom  victory]  In  ape  vktorice. 

»  Certain  rewards]  Gerta prwmia.  "  Oflfored  by  the  senate  to  those  who 
shonld  jB^ve  information  of  the  conspirocy.    See  c.  30."    Kuhnhardt, 

•  Qnmtns  Fa  Wis  Sanga]  "  A  descendent  of  that  Fnbins  who,  for  Imvin'ij 
•nbdaed  the  AlW)ro^eH,  was  snrnamcd  AUobrogicus.'*  Bernoij'.  Wfcolo 
atates  oftoi  chose  patrons  as  well  as  individuals. 
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XLH.  Mucli  about  tho  same  time  thoro  wore  commotiODs* 
in  Ilither  and  Furtlier  Gaul,  in  the  Picenian  and  Bruttian  ter- 
ritories, and  in  Apulia.  For  those,  whom  Catiline  had  pre- 
viously sent  to  those  parts,  had  begun,  without  consideration, 
and  seemingly  with  madness,  to  attempt  every  thing  at  once ; 
and,  by  nocturnal  meetings,  by  removing  armor  and  weapons 
from  place  to  place,  and  by  hurrying  and  confusing  every 
thing,  had  created  more  alarm  than  danger.  Of  these,  Quintus 
Metollus  Celer,  the  praetor,  having  brought  several  to  trial,* 
under  tho  decree  of  the  senate,  had  thrown  them  into  prison, 
as  had  also  Caius  Muraina  in  Further  Gaul,"  who  governed  that 
l)rovinco  in  quality  of  legate.     ' 

XLIII.  But  at  Rome,  in  tho  mean  time,  Lontulus,  v/ith  tho 
other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  having  secured  what  they 
thought  a  large  force,  had  arranged,  that  as  soon  as  Catiline 
should  reach  Ihe  neighborhood  of  Ftesula),  Lucius  Bestia,  a 
tribune  of  tho  people,  having  called  an  assembly,  should  com- 
])lain  of  the  proceedings  of  Cicero,  and  lay  the  odium  of  this 
most  oppressive  war  on  the  excellent  consul ;"  and  that  tho 
rest  of  the  conspirators,  taking  this  as  a  signal,  should,  on  tho 
following  night,  proceed  to  execute  their  respective  parts. 

These  parts  are  said  to  have  been  thus  distributed.  Statilins 
and  Gabinius,  with  a  large  force,  were  to  set  on  fire  twelve 

^  XLII.  There  wore  commotions]  Motus  erat,  ^^  Motus  ia  also  ni>od  by 
Cicero  and  Liv^  in  tlio  singular  number  for  sedUlones  and  tumuUus,  No 
change  is  tbereforo  to  be  made  in  the  text."  GerUich,  "  Motos  bcllico:}  in- 
tclliffit,  iwmuUus  /  ut  Flor.,  iii.  13."  Cortius, 

«  Having  brought  several  to  trial]  Complvrea — caztsdil  coffnitd.  "  Octvssam 
cognoscere  is  the  legal  phrase  for  examining  as  to  the  authors  and  causes  of. 
any  crime."  Dietsch, 

•  Caius  Mursena  in  Further  GaulJ  In  UUeriore  Gallia  G.  Murana.  Ail 
the  editions,  previous  to  that  of  Cortius,  have  in  cUeriore  Gallia.  "  But  C. 
Murcena,"  says  the  critic^  "  commanded  in  Gallia  Transalpina,  or  Ulterior 
Gaul,  as  appears  from  Cic.  pro  Mnnena,  c.  41.  To  attribute  such  an  error 
to  a  lapse  oi  memory  in  ^lust,  would  be  absurd.  I  have,  therefore,  oonii- 
dently  altered  citeriore  into  uUeriore.^^  The  praise  of  having  first  discovered 
the  error,  however,  is  due,  not  to  Cortius,  out  to  Fclicius  Durantinus,  a 
friend  of  Kivius,  in  whose  note  on  the  passage  his  discovery  is  recorded. 

"  XLIII.  The  excellent  consul]  Optimo  comuli.  With  the  exception  of . 
the  slight  commendation  bestowed  on  his  speech,  luculentam  atque  utiUm 
reijnmic(By  c.  31,  this  is  the  only  epithet  of  praise  that  Sallust  bestows  on 


'peaks  of  the  same  epithet  having  been  applied  to  him  by 
Brutus :  ^'  Brutus  thinks  that  lie  pays  me  a  great  compUment  when  he  calls 
me  an  excellent  consul  (optimum  consulem) ;  but  what  enemy  could  speak 
liiore  coldly  ofnier' 
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']>laoGS  of  the  city,  convenient  for  their  purpose,"  at  tlie  same 
time  ;  in  order  uiat,  during  the  consequent  tumult,"  an  easier 
access  might  be  obtained  to  the  consul,  and  to  the  others  whoso 
destruction  was  intended ;  Cethegus  was  to  beset  the  gate  of 
Cicero,  and  attack  him  personally  with  violence ;  others  were 
to  single  out  other  victims ;  while  the  sons  of  certain  families, 
mostly  of  the  nobility,  were  to  kill  their  fathers ;  and,  when  all 
were  in  consternation  at  the  massacre  and  conflagration,  they 
were  to  sally  forth  to  join  Catiline. 

"While  they  were  thus  forming  and  settling  their  plans, 
Cethegua  was  incessantly  complaining  of  the  want  of  spirit  in 
his  associates ;  observing,  that  they  wasted  excellent  opportune 
ities  through  hesitation  and  delay ;"  that,  in  such  an  enterprise, 
there  was  need,  not  of  deliberation,  but  of  action  ;  and  that  ho 
himself,  if  a  few  would  support  him,  would  storm  the  senate- 
house  while  the  others  remained  inactive.  Being  naturally 
bold,  sanguine,  and  prompt  to  act^  he  thought  that  success  de- 
pended on  rapidity  of  execution. 

XLTV.  The  Allobroges,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Cicero,  procured  interviews,  by  means  of  Gabinius,  with  the 
other  conspirators;  and  fix^m  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius, 
and  Cassius,  they  demanded  an  oath,  which  they  might  carry 
under  seal  to  their  countrymen,  who  otherwise  would  hardly 
join  in  so  important  an  aftair.  To  this  the  others  consented 
without  suspicion ;  but  Cassius  promised  them  soon  to  visit 
their  country,"  and,  indeed,  left  the  city  a  little  before  the 
deputies. 

In  order  tliat  the  Allobroges,  l>efore  they  reached  liomc, 
might  confirm  their  agreement  with  Catiline,  by  giving  and  re- 
ceiving pledges  of  faith,  Lentulus  sent  with  them  one  Titus 
Volturcius,  a  native  of  Crotona,  he  himself  giving  Volturcius  a 
letter  for  Catiline,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  Who  I  am,  you  will  learn  from  the  person  whom  I  have 

*►  Twelve  places  of  the  city,  conveuieiit  for  their  purpose]  Dvodecim — 
opportwna  loea.  Plntarchj  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  a  huudred  places.  Few 
iiarratives  lose  by  repetition. 

"  In  order  tmit,  anring  the  conseqnent  tnmiilt]  Qvd  tumuUu.  "It  is 
heet,"  says  Dictsoh,  "  to  take  ov^  as  tlie  particvla  Jinalis  (to  the  end  that), 
and  iumuUu  as  the  ablative  of  tne  instrument.^' 

»*  DelflyJ  Diett proUUando,    By  putting?  off  from  dny  to  day. 

"  XLIV.  Boon  to  visit  their  country]  Semet  eo  Irrevi  ventvrvm.  *'  It  is 
plain  thfit  Uie  adverb  relates  to  wlint  prooodos  {ad  decs) ;  imd  that  Cassias* 
ex|>rosi»e8  uu  iutcntluu  to  sot  out  for  Gaul.^'  UinUich. 
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83nt  to  you.  Reflect  seriously  in  how  desperate  a  situation  you 
are  placed,  and  remember  that  you  are  a  man.**  Consider 
what  your  views  demand,  and  seek  aid  from  all,  even  the  low- 
p.si."  In  addition,  he  gave  him  this  verbal  message :  "  Since 
ho  was  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  for  what  reason  should 
he  reject  the  assistance  of  slaves  ?  That,  in  the  city,  every 
thing  which  ho  had  directed  was  arranged ;  and  tliat  he  should 
not  delay  to  make  nearer  approaches  to  it." 

XLV.  Matters  having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  a  night  being 
appointed  for  the  departure  of  the  deputies,  Cicero,  being  by 
them  made  acquainted  with  every  thing,  directed  the  prsetora," 
Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Caius  Pomtinus,  to  arrest  the 
retinue  of  the  AUobroges,  by  laying  in  wait  for  them  on  the 
Milvian  Bridge  ;"  he  gave  them  a  full  explanation  of  the  object 
with  which  they  were  sept,"  and  left  them  to  manage  the  rest 
as  occasion  might  require.  Being  military  men,  they  placed  a 
force,  as  had  been  directed,  without  disturbance,  and  secretly 
invested  the  bridge  ;  when  the  deputies,  with  Volturcius,  camo 
to  the  place,  and  a  shout  was  raised  from  each  side  of  the 
bridge,"  the  Gauls,  at  once  comprehending  the  matter,  sur- 
rendered themselves  immediately  to  the  praetors.  Volturcias, 
at  first,  encouraging  his  companions,  defended  himself  against 
numbers  with  his  sword ;  but  afterwarJ,  being  unsupported  by 
the  AUobroges,  ho  began  earnestly  to  beg  Pomtinus,  to  whom 
he  was  known,  to  save  his  life,  and  at  last,  terrified  and  despair- 
ing of  safety,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  praetors  as  unoon- 
ditionally  as  to  foreign  enemies. 

XLVI.  The  affair  being  thus  concluded,  a  full  account  of 
it  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  coflsul  by  messengers. 
Great  anxiety,  and  great  joy,  affected  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. He  rejoiced  that,  by  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  state  was  freed  from  danger ;  but  he  was  doubtful  how  no 
ought  to  act,  when  citizens  of  such  eminence  were  detected  in 

*»  Remember  that  yon  are  a  man]  Memineris  U  virtwi.    Bemembcr  that 
you  are  a  man,  and  ought  to  act  as  one.    Cioero,  in  repeating  this  letter 
m>m  memory  (Orat.  in  Cat.,  iii.  5),  gives  the  phrase,  Cura  ut  mr  sui, 
»«  XLV.  The  praetors]  PrcUoribvs  urbanis,  the  praetors  of  the  city. 
"  The  Milvian  Bridge]  Ponte  Mulvio,    Now  ForUe  MoUe, 
"  Of  the  object  with  which  they  were  sent]  JRem — ouJtM  gratia  miUebantur, 
»»  From  each  side  of  the  bridge]  Uirinqve.    "Utrmque,"  observes  Cor- 
tius.  "fflossoe  MSS.  exponunt  ee  ntraque  parte  pontia^^  and  there  is  liltlo 
doubt  (liat  Ihe  cxposilioii  is  correct.    No  truusiutor,  however,  before  mjsel^ 
has  availed  himself  of  it. 
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tcoason  so  atrocious.  He  saw  that  their  punishment  would  bo 
a  weight  upon  himself  and  their  escape  the  destruction  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Having,  however,  formed  his  resolution,  ho 
ordered  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  Gabinius,  and  one  Quintus 
Coeparios  of  Terracina,  who  was  preparing  to  go  to  Apulia  to 
raise  the  slaves,  to  be  summoned  before  him«  The  others  came 
without  delay ;  but  Coeparius,  having  left  his  house  a  little  be- 
fore, and  heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  had  fled  from 
the  city.  Tlie  consul  himself  conducted  Lentulus,  as  he  was 
praetor,  holding  him  by  the  hand,  and  ordered  the  others  to  bo 
brought  into  tEe  Temple  of  Concord,  under  a  guard.  Hero  ho 
assttmbled  the  senate,  and  in  a  very  full  atteu* lance  of  that  body, 
introduced  Volturcius  with  the  deputies.  Hither  also  he  or- 
dered Valerius  Flaccus,  tho  praetor,  to  bring  the  box  with  the 
letters**  which  ho  had  taken  from  the  deputies. 

XLVll.  Volturcius,  being  questioned  concerning  his  journey, 
concerning  liis  letter,'*  and  lastly,  what  object  he  had  had  in 
new,"  and  from  what  motives  he  had  acted,  at  first  began  to 
prevaricate,'*  and  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  conspiracy ;  but 
at  length,  when  he  was  told  to  speak  on  llio  security  of  tho 
public  faith,'*  he  disclosed  every  circumstance  as  it  had  really 
occun'ed,  stating  that  he  had  been  admitted  as  an  associate,  a 
few  days  before,  by  Gabinius  and  Coeparius ;  that  ho  knew  no 
more  than  the  deputies,  only  that  he  used  to  hear  from  Gabin- 
ius,  that  Publius  Autronius,  Servius  Sylla,  Lucius  Vargunteius, 
and  many  others,  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  The  Gauls 
made  a  similar  confession,  and  charged  Lentulus,  who  began  to 
affect  ignorance,  not  only  with  the  letter  to  Catiline,  but  with 

«»  XLVT.  Tho  box  witli.tlio  letters]  Scrinlum  cum  Uteris,  LUtercn  may  l/O 
rendered  either  letter  or  Mere,  There  is  no  inoution  made  prcvlouHl  v  of 
more  letters  than  that  of  Lcntalos  to  Catiline,  c.  44.  Bat  as  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  dopatios  carried  a  box  to  convey  only  one  letter,  I  have  followed 
other  translators  by  patting  the  word  in  the  plaral.  The  oath  of  the  con- 
spirators. too>  which  was  a  written  docament,  was  probably  in  tho  box. 

•I  XLVIT.  His  letter]  LUteris,  His  own  letter  to  Catiline,  c.  44.  Bo  ^renter 
UUeraa  a  little  below. 

^  What  object  he  had  had  in  view,  etc.]  Quid^  ant  qud  de  causa^  consUii 
habuUseL  What  design  he  had  entertained,  and  from  what  motive  he  had 
tntartained  U. 

«*  To  prevaricate]  Mngere  alia.  "  To  pretend  other  things  than  what  had 
reference  to  the  conspiracy."  Berrunif, 

"  On  tho  security  of  tho  public  fiiith]  Fide  ptUdicd,  "  Cicero  pledcred  to 
him  the  public  faith,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  ;  or  engaged,  in  tlx* 
name  of  tne  republic,  that  his  life  should  bo  spared,  if  ho  would  but  i^imnk 
tho  truth."  jUerrwuf. 
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remarks  which  ho  was  in  tho  habit  of  making,  "that  the 
sovereignity  of  Rome,  by  the  SibyUine  books,  was  predestined 
to  three  Comelii ;  that  Cinna  and  Sylla  had  tuled  already  ;** 
and  that  he  himself  was  the  third,  whose  fate  it  would  be-  to 
govern  the  city ;  and  that  this,  too,  was  the  twentieth  year 
since  the  Capitol  was  burned  ;  a  year  which  the  augurs,  noni 
certain  omens,  had  often  said  would  bo  stained  with  the  blood 
of  civil  war." 

The  letter  then  being  read,  tho  senate,  when  all  had  previousl- 
ly  acknowledged  their  seals,'*  decreed  that  Lentulus,  being  de* 
prived  of  his  oflScc,  should,  as  well  as  the  rest,  be  placed  iii 
private  custody.*'  Lentulus,  accordingly,  was  given  in  charge 
to  Publius  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  was  then  ajdile ;  Cethegus, 
to  Quintus  Comificius ;  Statilius,  to  Cains  Caesar ;  Gabinius,  to 
Marcus  Crassus ;  and  Cceparius,  who  had  just  before  been  ar- 
rested in  his  flight,  to  Cneius  Terentius,  a  senator. 

XLVIIL  The  common  people,  meanwhile,  who  had  at  first, 
from  a  desire  of  change  in  the  government,  been  too  much  in- 
clined to  war,  having,  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  altered  their 
sentiments,  began  to  execrate  the  projects  of  Catiline,  to  extol 
Cicero  to  tho  skies ;  and,  as  if  rescued  from  slavery,  to  give 
proofs  of  joy  and  exultation.  Other  effects  of  war  they  expected 
as  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss ;  but  the  burning  of  the  city  they 
thought  inhuman,  outrageous,  and  fatal,  especially  to  themselves^ 
whose  whole  property  consisted  in  their  daily  necessaries  and 
the  clothes  which  they  wore. 

On  the  following  day,  a  certain  Lucius  Tarquinius  was 
brought  before  tho  senate,  who  was  said  to  have  been  arrested 
as  he  was  setting  out  to  join  Catiline.    This  person,  having 

»  That  Cinna  and  Sylla  Lad  ruled  already]  Cinnam  aique  SyUam  antecu 
"  Had  ruled,"  or  something?  similar^  must  be  Bupplied.  Cinna  had  been  the. 
means  of  rewdlin^  Marius  from  Africa,  in  coniunction  with  whom  he  domi- 
neered over  the  city,  and  made  it  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation. 

a«  Their  seals]  Siffna  etta,  "  Leurs  cachets,  leurs  sceaux."  Semovf,  The 
Eomans  tied  their  letters  round  with  a  string,  the  knot  of  which  they  cov- 
ered with  wax,  and  impressed  with  a  seal.  To  open  the  letter  it  was  necefr*' 
Bory  to  out  the  string :  **  nos  linum  ineidimvsy  Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  iii.  5.  See 
also  C.  Nep.  Pans.  4,  and  Adam^s  Roman  AntiquUies,  The  seal  of  LeutnltiB 
had  on  it  a  likeness  of  one  of  his  ancestco^s ;  see  Cicero,  loc.  cU. 

«»  In  private  custody]  In  liberis  custodiis.  Literally,  in  "free  custody,", 
but  "private  custody"  conveys  abetter  notion  of  the  arrangement  to  tho 
mind  of  the  English  reader.  It  was  called  free  because  the  persons  in 
custody  were  not  confined  in  prison.  Plutarch  calls  it  uSeapiov  ^v^a«^, 
as  also  Dion.,  cnp.  Iviij.  8.  See  Tacit.  Aim.  vi.  3.  It  wass  adopted  in  tho  case 
of  pcrtiunii  of  rank  and  cuuKiduriillou. 
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blTercd  to  give  information  of  tho  conspiracy,  if  the  public  f;iilli 
\?ere  pledged  to  him,'*  and  being  directed  by  the  consul  to  stiito 
'what  he  knew,  gave  the  senate  nearly  the  same  account  as  Vol- 
turcius  had  given,  concerning  tho  intended  conflagration,  the 
massacre  of  respectable  citizens,  and  the  approach  of  the  eneiii}', 
adding  that  ^  he  was  sent  by  Marcus  Crassus  to  assure  Catiline 
that  ihQ  apprehension  of  Lentulns,  Cethegus,  and  others  of  the 
conspirators,  ought  not  to  alarm  him,  but  that  ho  should  liasten, 
with  so  much  the  more  expedition  to  the  city,  in  order  to  re- 
vive the  courage  of  the  rest,  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  those 
in  custody."*'  When  Tarquinius  named  Crassus,  a  man  of  no- 
ble birth,  of  very  great  wealth,  and  of  vast  influence,  some, 
thinking  tho  statement  incredible,  others,  though  they  sup 
posed  it  true,  yet,  judging  that  at  such  a  crisis  a  man  of  such 
power**  was  rather  to  be  soothed  than  irritated  (most  of  them, 
too,  from  personal  reasons,  being  under  obligation  to  Crassus), 
exclaimed  that  ho  was  "  a  false  witness,"  and  demanded  that  tho 
matter  should  be  put  to  the  vote.  Cicero,  accordingly,  taking 
their  opinions,  a  full  senate  decreed  "  that  the  testimony  of  Tar- 
quinins  appeared  false ;  that  he  himself  should  be  kept  in  pri- 
oon ;  and  that  no  further  liberty  of  speaking'^  should  be  granted 
him,  nnless  he  should  name  the  person  at  whose  instigation  ho 
had  fabricated  so  shameful  a  calumny." 

There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  thought  that  this  affjur 
was  contrivei  by  Publius  Autronius,  in  order  that  the  interest 
of  Crassus,  if  ho  were  accused,  might,  from  participation  in  tho 
danger,  moro  readily  screen  the  rest.  Others  said  that  Tar- 
quinius was  8uborn<xI  by  Cicero,  that  Crassus  might  not  dis- 
turb tho  state,  by  taking  upon  him,  as  was  his  custom,**  the 

«*  XLViil.  If  tho  public  fiiith  were  x)ledged  to  liim]  Slides puUica  data 
maet.    See  c.  47. 

»  And  to  &cilitate  tho  escape  of  those  in  custody]  M  iUi  facUius  eperi- 
eulo  eripereiUvr, 

M  it  man  of  such  power]  Tanta  vis  hominis.  So  groat  power  of  tlio 
num. 

"  Liberty  of  speaking]  Potestatcm,  "*  Potcstatem  loqucndi."  Cyprianvs 
Popma,  As  it  cud  not  appear  that  ho  spoke  tiie  truth,  tho  pledge  which 
the  senate  had  given  him,  <m  condition  that  he  tw>lce  the  truths  went  for 
nothing ;  ho  was  not  allowed  to  continue  his  evidence,  and  was  sent  to 
prison. 

»  As  was  his  custom]  More  suo,  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Crassus,  relates 
that  fhwiuently  when  Pompey,  Cwaar,  and  (^Mcero,  had  refused  to  niidertuke 
Uie  defense  of  oertaiu  persons,  as  being  unworthy  of  their  suppoit,  Cnissus 
%oald  plead  in  their  behalf;  and  that  ho  thus  gtiincd  great  ivopularity 
junujut;  tho  conmion  x>eopIe. 
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defence  of  the  criminals.  That  this  attack  on  his  character 
was  mado  by  Cicero,  I  afterward  heard  Crassus  liimself  assert 
XLIX  Yet,  at  tlie  same  time,  neither  by  interest,  nor  by  ach 
licitation,  nor  by  bribes,  could  Quintus  Catulus,  and  Caius  Piso, 
prevail  upon  Cicero  to  have  Caius  Csesar  falsely  accused,  either 
by  means  of  tlie  Allobrc^es,  or  any  other  evidence.  Both  of 
these  men  were  at  bitter  enmity  Avith  Cajsar ;  Piso,  as  having 
been  attacked  by  him,  when  ho  was  on"  his  trial  for  extor- 
tion, on  a  charge  of  having  illegallv  put  to  death  a  Transpadano 
Gaul ;  Catulus,  as  having  hated  him  ever  since  ho  stood  for  ^ 
the  pontificate,  because,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  after  filling 
the  highest  offices,  ho  had  been  defeated  by  Ciesar,  who  was 
then  comparatively  a  youth."  The  opj)ortunity,  too,  seemed 
favorable  for  such  an  accusation ;  for  Cajsar,  by  extraordinary 
generosity  in  private,  and  by  magnificent  exhibitions  in  public," 
had  fallen  greatly  into  debt  But  when  they  fiiiled  to  persuade 
the  consul  to  such  injustice,  they  themselves,  by  going  from  oao 
person  to  another,  and  spreading  fictions  of  tJieir  own,  which 
they  pretended  to  have  heard  from  Volturcius  or  the  Allobroges, 
excited  such  violent  odium  against  him,  that  certiun  Roman 
knights,  who  were  stationed  as  an  armed  guard  round  the  Tem- 
ple of  Concord,  being  prompted,  either  by  the  greatness  of  tho 
danger,  or  by  the  impulse  of  a  high  spirit,  to  testify  more  open- 
ly their  zeal  for  the  republic,  tlireatencd  Caisar  with  their  swords 
as  he  went  out  of  the  senate-house. 

"  XLIX.  Piso,  n8  having  been  attacked  by  liim,  wIicd  bo  iras  on,  etc.] 
Piso,  ojypugnatns  in  judkio  repetund-arum  propter  cujusdam  ThzMpadatu 
sttpfilictitm  injuetum.  Saeh  is  the  reading  and  punotnation  of  Cortina.  Some 
cmtions  iiLBert  pecuniar um  before  repetunilarum,  and  some  a  coinraa  after  iL 
I  liavo  interpreted  tho  pa&<<ago  in  conformity  with  tho  explanation  of 
Kritzias,  wliich  seems  to  ine  the  most  jndieioos  that  bos  been  offered.  Op- 
pvgnatua^  says  he,  is  equivalent  to  gravUur  vexatus,  or  violently  oasailed : 
and  Piso  was  thus  assailed  bj[  Csesar  on  account  of  his  uniast  czeoation  of 
the  Gaul ;  the  words  in  Judicu)  repetundarum  mcrclv  moTK  tho  time  when 
Cffisar^s  attack  was  mado.  While  ho  was  on  his  trial  for  ono  thing,  he  was 
attacked  by  Cffisar  for  another.  Gerlach,  observing  that  the  words  tnjvdieio 
ore  wanting  in  one  MS.,  would  omit  them,  and  make  oppugnaius  govern 
peeuniarum  repetundarum^  as  if  it  wore  accuMiusj  a  change  which  would 
certainly  not  improve  the  passage.  Tho  Oalli  Transpadiuii  seem  to  have 
been  much  attached  to  Coisar;  see  CSc  £p.  ad  Att,  v.  2:  od  Fam. 
xvi.  12. 

34  Comparatively  a  yonthl  AdoUaeaUalo.  Cssor  was  then  in  the  thirty- 
third,  or,  as  some  say,  tho  Inirty-Bcvcnth  year  of  his  age.  See  the  note  on 
this  word,  e.  8. 

u  By  magnifloent  mrlilWBnM  in  mUic]  PuNiA  maxMa  munmbua. 
Shows  of  glttOiAton.  ^^'"^-  -   •*        •• 
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f  ■ 

•  L.  While  these  occurrences  were  passing  in  the  senate,  and 

"while  rewards  were  being  voted,  an  approbation  of  their  evi- 
dence, to  the  Allobrogian  deputies  and  to  Titus  Volturcius,  tlio 
freedmen,  and  some  of  the  other  dependents  of  Lentulus,  were 
iirging  the  artisans  and  slaves,  in  various  directions  throughout 
the  city,"  to  attempt  his  rescue ;  some,  too,  applied  to  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  mob,  who  were  alwavs  ready  to  disturb  the  state 
for  pay,  Cetheffus,  at  the  same  tune,  was  soliciting,  through 
his  agents,  his  slaves"  and  freedmen,  men  trained  to  deeds  of 
audacity,  to  collect  themselves  into  an  armed  body,  and  force  a 
way  into  his  place  of  confinement. 

The  consul,  when  ho  heard  that  these  things  were  in  agita- 
tion, having  distributed  armed  bodies  of  men,  as  the  circum- 
stances and  occasion  demanded,  called  a  meeting  of  the  senate, 
and  desired  to  know  "  what  they  wished  to  be  done  concerning 
those  who  had  been  committed  to  custody."  A  full  senate,  how- 
ever, had  but  a  short  time  before"  declared  them  traitors  to 
their  country.  On  this  occasion,  Decimus  Junius  Silanus,  who, 
as  consul  elect,  was  first  asked  his  opinion,  moved''  that  capitiil 
punishment  should  be  inflicted,  not  only  on  those  who  were  iu 
confinement,  but  also  on  Lucius  Cassius,  Publius  Furius,  Publius 
Umbrenns,  and  Quintus  Annius,  if  they  should  be  apprehended; 
but  afterward,  being  influenced  by  the  speech  of  Caius  Caesar, 
be  said  that  ho  would  go  over  to  the  opinion  of  Tiberius  Nero,*" 

.  *•  L.  In  varions  directions  tlirougbont  the  city]  Variis  Uineribtia — in  vicis. 
Qoinst  lutiier  and  thither  through  the  Btrccts. 

^  o\a,YeB]  Fhmiliam,  "  Servos  buos,  qui  proprid/awt^ia."  Cortius.  Fa- 
milia  is  a  number  of  famuU, 

»  A  fdU  senate,  however,  hod  bnt  a  short  time  before,  etc.]  The  scnato 
liad  already  decreed  that  they  were  enemies  to  their  country ;  Cicero  now 
caXlB  a  meeting  to  ascertain  what  sentence  shoold  be  passed  on  them. 

>•  On  this  occasion — movodj  Tunc-^<l€^everat.  The  tunc  A)r,  as  most  edi- 
.tors  have  it,  turn)  must  be  referred  to  the  second  meeting  or  the  senate,  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  proposal  concerning  the  punishment  of  the 
prisoners  was  made  at  the  first  meeting.  There  would  be  no  doubt  on  this 
.pointy  were  it  not  for  the  pluperfect  tense,  decreverat.  I  have  translated  it 
ai  the  perfect.  We  must  suppose  that  Sallust  liad  his  thoughts  on  CsBsar's 
speeoh,  whioh  was  to  follow,  and  signifies  that  all  this  business  had  been 
atm^  beton  Cffisar  addressed  the  house.  Kritzius  thinks  that  the  pluperfect 
was  referred  by  Sallust,  not  to  Caisar's  speech,  but  to  the  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate wbioh  was  finally  made ;  but  this  is  surely  a  less  satisfactory  method  of 
cettling  the  matter.  Sallust  often  uses  the  pluperfect,  where  his  reader 
woidd  expect  the  perfect ;  see,  for  instance,  concusseratj  at  the  beginning 
of  c24. 

*  That  he  would  go  over  to  the  opinion  of  Tiberius  Nero]  Pedibus  in  sen- 
'IfMlUM  215.  ^eronU-^Uurvm.  Any  q^uestion  submitted  to  the  scnato  wius 
decided  by  the  majority  of  votes,  which  was  ascertained  cither  by  ntnnera^ 
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who  had  proposed  that  the  guards  should  bo  incrcasod,  and 
that  the  senate  should  deliberate  further  on  the  matter.  Caesar,, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn,  being  asked  his  opinion  by  the  con- 
sul, spoke  to  the  following  effect: 

LI.  "  It  becomes  all  men,**  Conscript  Fathers,  who  deliberate 
on  dubious  matters,  to  be  influenced  neither  by  hatred,  affec- 
tion, anger,  nor  pity.  The  mind,  when  such  feelings  obstruct 
its  view,  can  not  easily  see  what  is  right ;  nor  has  any  human 
being  consulted,  at  the  same  moment,  his  passion  and  his  inter- 
est. When  the  mind  is  freely  exerted,  its  reasoning  is  sound ; 
but  passion,  if  it  gain  possession  of  it,  becomes  its  tyrant^  and 
reason  is  powerless. 

"  I  could  easily  mention,  Conscript  Fathers,  numerous  exam- 
ples of  kings  and  nations,  who,  swayed  by  resentment  or  com- 
passion, have  adopted  injudicious  courses  of  conduct ;  but  I  had 
rather  speak  of  these  instances  in  which  our  ancestors,  in  op- 
position to  the  impulse  of  passion,  acted  with  wisdom  and  sound 
policy. 

"  In  the  Macedonian  war,  which  we  carried  on  against  king 
Perses,  the  great  and  powerful  state  of  Rhodes,  which  had  risen 
by  the  aid  of  the  Roman  people,  was  faithless  and  hostile  to  us ; 
yet,  when  the  war  was  ended,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Rhodians 
was  taken  into  consideration,  our  forefathers  left  them  unmolest- 
ed lest  any  should  say  that  war  was  made  upon  them  for  tho 
sake  of  seizing  their  wealth,  rather  than  of  punishing  their 
faithlessness.  Throughout  the  Punic  war,  too,  though  the  Car- 
thaginians, both  during  peace  and  in  suspension  of  arms, 
were  guilty  of  many  acte  of  injustice,  yet  our  ancestora  never 
took  occasion  to  retaliate,  but  considered  rather  what  was 
worthy  of  themselves,  than  what  might  be  justly  inflicted  on 
their  enemies. 

"  Similar  caution.  Conscript  Fathers,  is  to  bo  observed  by 

tioj  a  oonnting  of  tho  votes,  or  by  discessio,  when  those  who  were  of  one 
opiDion,  at  tho  dirootion  of  tne  presiding  magistrate,  passed  over  to  one  side 
of  tho  house,  and  those  who  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  to  the  other.  See 
Aul.  Geli.  xiv.  7 ;  Saet.  Tib.  81 ;  Adam's  Bom.  Ant. ;  Dr.  Smith's  Diction- 
ary, Art.  Sen(Uu8, 

-ii  LI.  It  becomes  all  men,  etc.]  The  beginning  of  this  speech,  attributed  to 
CuBsJar,  is  imitated  from  Demosthenes,  Tlepl  rdv  h  Xepaovijatfi  irpavftdTuv  : 
'Edet  fi^v,  d  uvSpsg  kBrivaXoij  Toi)c  "kEyovrag  uiravrac  h  ifiiv  fujrt  wpoc 
fx^pav  TzoieiaBai  "iioyov  /irfSevat  firfre  npdc  ;t"P'*'-  "  It  should  bo  inonm* 
bent  on  all  who  speak  before  you,  O  Athenians,  to  advance  no  Bentimont 
with  any  view  either  to  enmity  or  to  fiivor.'V 
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younselvea,  that  Iho  guilt  of  Lentulus,  and  Iho  other  conspira- 
tors, may  not  have  greater  weight  with  you  than  your  own 
dignity,  and  that  you  may  not  regard  your  indignation  more 
than  your  character.  If,  indeed,  a  punishment  adequate  to  tlieir 
crimes  bo  discovered,  I  consent  to  extraordinary  measures  ;^^  but 
if  the  enormity  of  their  crime  exceeds  whatever  can  be  devised," 
I  think  that  we  should  inflict  only  such  penalties  as  the  laws 
have  provided. 

"  Most  of  those,  who  have  given  their  opinions  before  me, 
have  deplored,  in  studied  and  impressive  language,"  the  sad 
fate  that  threatens  the  republic ;  they  have  recounted  the  bar- 
barities of  war,  and  the  afflictions  that  would  fall  on  the  van- 
quished ;  they  have  told  us  that  maidens  would  bo  dishonored, 
and  youths  abused ;  that  children  would  be  torn  from  the  em- 
braces of  their  parents ;  that  matrons  would  bo  subjected  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  conquerors ;  that  temples  and  dwelling-houses 
would  be  plundered ;  that  massacres  and  fires  would  follow ; 
ane  that  oveir  place  would  be  filled  with  arms,  corpses,  blood, 
and  lamentation.  But  to  what  end,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal 
gods  I  was  such  eloquence  directed  ?  Was  it  intended  to  ren- 
der you  indignant  at  the  conspiracy  ?  A  speech,  no  doubt,  will 
inflmne  him  whom  so  frightful  and  monstrous  a  reality  has  not 

Erovoted  I  Far  from  it :  for  to  no  man  does  evil,  directed  against 
imself,  appear  a  light  matter ;  many,  on  the  contrary,  have  felt 
it  more  senously  than  was  right. 

"  But  to  different  persons,  Conscript  Fathers,  different  degrees 
of  license  are  allowed.  If  those  who  pass  a  life  sunk  in  obscur- 
ity, commit  any  error,  through  excessive  anger,  few  become 
aware  of  it>  for  their  fame  is  as  limited  as  their  fortune ;  but  of 
tboso  who  live  invested  with  extensive  power,  and  in  an  exalted 
fltation,  the  whole  world  knows  the  proceedings.  Thus  in  the 
highest  position  there  is  the  least  liberty  of  action ;  and  it  be- 
comes us  to  indulge  neither  partiality  nor  aversion,  but  least  of 
all  animosity ;  for  what  in  others  is  called  resentment,  is  in  the 
powerful  termed  violence  and  cruelty. 

^  I  consent  to  oztroordinory  meosnros]  Normm  consilium  adprobo.  "  That 
ffl,  I  oonsent  that  you  depart  from  the  usage  of  your  auccstors,  by  which 
Boman  dttzens  were  protected  fVom  death.^'    Bernovf, 

4*  Whatever  can  be  devised]  Omnium  ingenia, 

**  Studied  and  impressive  hmguoge]  Gom^fosUeatquemagnifice,  Composite, 
in  language  idcely  ^at  togeUier ;  elegantly.  Magnincey  in  striking  or  imj)os-' 
ing  terms.  Compont^  is  applied  to  the  speech  of  ucsai*,  by  Cato,  in  the  fol- 
io t^iog  chapter. 
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"I  am  indeed  of  opinion,  Conscript  Fathers,  that  the  utmost 
degree  of  torture  is  inadequate  to  punish  their  crime  ;  but  the 
generality  of  mankind  dwell  on  that  which  happens  last,  and, 
m  the  case  of  male&ctors,  forget  their  guilt,  and  talk  only  of 
their  punishment,  should  that  punishment  have  been  inordinate- 
ly severe.  I  feel  assured,  too,  that  Dedmus  Silanus,  a  man  of 
spirit  and  resolution,  made  the  suggestions  which  he  offered, 
from  zeal  for  the  state,  and  that  he  nad  no  view,  in  so  import- 
ant a  matter,  to  favor  or  to  enmity ;  such  I  know  to  be  his 
character,  and  such  his  discretion.**  Yet  his  proposal  ^poars 
to  me,  I  will  not  say  cruel  (for  what  can  be  cruel  that  is  direct- 
ed against  such  characters  ?),  but  foreign  to  our  policy.  For 
assuredly,  Silanus,  either  your  fears,  or  their  treason,  must  have 
induced  you,  a  consul  elect,  to  propose  this  new  kind  of  punish- 
ment. Of  fear  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  when  by  the  prompt 
activity  of  that  distinguished  man  our  consul,  such  numerous 
forces  are  under  arms ;  and  as  to  the  punishment,  we  may  say, 
what  is  indeed  the  truth,  that  in  trouble  and  distress,  death  is  a 
relief  from  suffering,  and  not  a  torment  ;*•  that  it  puts  an  end  to 
all  human  woes ;  and  that,  beyond  it,  there  is  no  place  neither 
for  sorrow  or  joy. 

"But  why,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  did  you 
not  add  to  your  proposal,  Silanus,  that,  before  they  were 
put  to  death,  they  should  be  punished  with  the  scourge! 
Was  it  because  the  Porcian  law*^  forbids  it?     But  other 

*^  Such  I  know  to  be  his  clmraoter,  snoh  his  discretion}  Em  mores,  earn 
modestiam  viri  oognovL  I  have  translated  modeatUimy  discretion,  which  seems 
to  be  the  proper  moaning  of  the  word.  Beauzde  renders  itprudenee,  and 
adds  a  note  upon  it.  which  may  be  worth  transcription.  *^  I  translate  mO' 
destia,^^  says  ne^  **  hj prudence,  and  think  myself  authorized  to  do  so.  Sic 
deJinUur  a  StoUsM,  says  Cicero  (De  Off.  i.  40),  ut  modesHa  sU  neeniia  earum 
rerum,qu(B  agentur,  aut  dicenhiVj  loco  suo  cmocandarum  ;  and  shortly  after* 
ward,  ^fitti  modeatia  seleTUia  vU  ojpportunUatia  idoneorum  ad  agendwn  tem- 
porum.  And  what  is  understood  in  French  by  prudence  ?  It  is,  aocording 
to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  *  a  virtue  by  which  we  discern  and  prao* 
tice  what  is  proper  in  the  conduct  of  life.'  This  is  almost  a  traoBlation  of 
the  words  of  Cicero." 

«  That— death  is  a  relief  from  sufferinff,  not  a  torment,  etc.]  This  Ejd- 
cnrean  doctrine  prevailed  very  much  at  Rome  in  Ceesar's  time,  and  after- 
ward. We  may  very  well  suppose  Ccesar  to  have  been  a  sincere  convert  to 
it.  Cato  alludes  to  this  passajsre  in  the  speech  which  follows ;  as  also  Cicero, 
in  his  fourth  Oration  against  Catiline,  c.  4.  See,  for  opinions  on  this  point, 
the  first  book  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Questions, 

«  The  Porcian  law]  Lex  Portia,  A  law  proposed  by  P.  Porcius  Lceca,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  A.r.o.  454,  which  enacted  that  no  one  should  bind,  sconnro, 
or  kill  a  Koman  citizen.  Bee  Liv.,  z.  0 ;  Cic.  pro.  Eabir.,  8,  4;  Verr.,  v.  Wj 
de  licp.,  11.  81. 
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laws**  forbid  condemned  citizens  to  be  deprived  of  life,  and  allow 
them  to  go  into  exile.  Or  was  it  because  scourging  is  a 
severer  penalty  than  death  ?  Yet  what  can  be  too  severe,  or 
too  harsh,  toward  men  convicted  of  such  an  offense  ?  But  if 
Bcoui^ng  be  a  milder  punishment  than  death,  how  is  it  consist- 
ent to  observe  the  law  as  to  the  smaller  point,  when  you  disre- 
gard it  as  to  the  greater  ? 

^But  who  it  may  be  asked,  will  blame  any  severity  that  shall 
be  decreed  against  these  parricides^*  of  their  country  ?  I  answer 
that  time,  the  course  of  events,^  and  fortune,  whoso  caprice 
governs  nations,  may  blame  it  Whatever  shall  fall  on  the 
traitors,  will  fidl  on  them  justly ;  but  it  is  for  you,  Consciipt 
Fathers,  to  consider  well  what  you  resolve  to  inflict  on  others. 
All  precedents  productive  of  evil  effects,"  have  had  their  origin 
from  what  was  good ;  but  when  a  government  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant  or  unprincipled,  any  new  example  of  se- 
verity,*' inflicted  on  deserving  and  suitable  objects,  is  extended 
to  those  that  are  improper  and  undeserving  of  it  The  Lace- 
dsemonians,  when  they  had  conquered  the  Athenians,*'  appoint- 
ed thirty  men  to  govern  their  state.  These  thirty  began  their 
administration  by  putting  to  death,  even  without  a  trial,  all 
who  were  notonously  wicked,  or  publicly  detestable ;  acts  at 
which  the  people  rejoiced,  and  extolled  their  justice.  But  after- 
ward, when  their  lawless  power  gradually  increased,  they  pro- 
ceeded, at  their  pleasure,  to  kill  the  good  and  the  bad  indis- 

M  Other  laws]  Mias  leges.  So  Cflesar  says  below,  "  Tarn  lex  Poroia  alissqno 
ptfatn,  qnibos  legibuB  auxiUam  damnatis  permissum ;"  what  other  laws 
ibMe  were  ia  nncertain.  One  of  them,  however,  was  the  Sempronian  law, 
proposed  bv  Cains  Graochns,  which  ordained  that  sentence  should  not  bo 
passed  on  the  life  of  a  Boman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  people.  Seo 
vie.  pro  Babir.  4.  So  "  0  lex  Porcia  legesque  Semproniffi  T'  Cic.  m  Vcrr., 
▼.68. 

«•  Farricidea]  Seo  c.  14,  32. 

••  The  coarse  of  events]  Dies,  "  Id  est,  temporis  momentum  (der  verdn 
4tne  ZeUpumiUy*  JHeUtik.  Things  change,  and  that  which  is  approved  at 
one  period,  is  olamed  at  another.  Tempus  and  dies  are  sometimes  joined 
(liT;,  xxiL  89,  ii.  46),  as  if  not  only  time  in  general,  but  particular  periods, 
as  from  day  to  day,  were  intended. 

.  *>  All  precedents  productive  of  evil  effects]  Omnia  mala  exem^la,  Exam- 
ples of  severe  punishments  are  meant. 

••  An^  new  example  of  severity,  etc.]  Novum  iUud  exem^him  ah  dignis 
€t  idoHeu  ad  indignoe  et  nan  idoneos  tran^erekir.  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  Dictsch, 
and  Bemonf^  agree  to  fidving  to  this  passage  the  sense  which  is  given  in  the 
translation.  JJigni  and  idonei  are  here  used  in  a  bad  sense,  for  digni  et 
idaneiquipoBnA  afioiaiUur,  deserving  and  fit  obiects  for  punishment. 

,  *•  When  tiiey  bad  oonquered  the  Athenians]  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Polo* 
ponaeaian  war. 
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criminately,  and  to  strike  terror  into  all ;  and  tbtia  the  stato^ 
overpowered  and  enslaved,  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  its  impru- 
dent exultation. 

"Within  our  own  memory,  too,  when  the  victorious  Sylla 
ordered  Damasippus,"  and  others  of  similar  character,  who 
Jiad  risen  by  distressing  their  country,  to  be  put  to  death,  who 
did  not  commend  the  proceeding  ?  AH  exclaimed  that  wicked 
and  factious  men,  who  had  troubled  the  state  with  their  sedi- 
tious practices,  had  justly  forfeited  their  lives.  Yet  this  pro- 
ceeding was  thft,, commencement  of  great  bloodshed.  For 
whenever-  twiy  one  coveted  the  mansion  or  villa,  or  even  the 
plate  or  apparel  of  another,  he  exerted  his  influence  to  havo 
him  numbered  among  the  proscribed.  Thus  they,  to  whom 
the  death  of  Damasippus  had  been  a  subject  of  joy,  were  soon 
after  dragged  to  death  themselves ;  nor  was  there  any  cessation 
of  slaughter,  imtil  Sylla  had  glutted  all  his  partisans  with 
riches. 

.  "  Such  excesses,  indeed,  I  do  not  fear  from  Marcus  Tullius,- 
or  in  these  times.  But  in  a  large  state  there  arise  many  men 
of  various  dispositions.  At  some  other  period,  and  under 
another  consul,  who,  like  the  present,  may  havo  an  army  at  his 
command,  some  £^se  accusation  may  be  credited  as  true ;  and 
when,  with  our  example  for  a  precedent,  the  consul  shall  havo 
drawn  the  sword  on  the  authority  of  the  senate,  who  shall  stay 
its  progress,  or  moderate  its  fury  ? 

"  Our  ancestors,  Conscript  Fathers,  were  never  deficient  in 
conduct  or  courage ;  nor  did  pride  prevent  them  from  inutating- 
the  customs  of  other  nations,  if  they  appeared  deserving  of  re- 
gard. Their  armor,  and  weapons  of  war,  they  borrowed  from 
uie  Samnites ;  their  ensigns  of  authority,**  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  Etrurians ;  and,  in  short,  whatever  appeared  eligible 
to  them,  whether  among  allies  or  among  enemies,  they  adopted 
at  home  with  the  greatest  readiness,  being  more  inclined  to 

M  Damasippus]  "  He,  in  the  oonsolshlp  of  CSaius  Marias,  the  yoimger, 
and  Cneios  Carbo.  was  city  praetor,  and  put  to  death  some  ot  the  most  emi-. 
uent  senators,  a  snort  time  oefore  the  victory  of  Sylla.    See  Veil.  Patore.  iL 
26."    Berrunif, 
M  Ensigns  of  authority]  Insignia  ma^istratum,    '^  The  fasces  and  axes  of 
-  ^     1 --  t.-^       ^1        V       1         1      .,  ,    ^^  curule  chair,  and  tho 

icarnasscnsis  relates,  hav- 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  having 
obUdned  peace  on  condition  of  submitting  to  him  as  their  sovereiini,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  insignia  of  their  own  monarchs.  See  Strabo^  UD.  v.; 
Horu?,  i.  5."    KuhnMraL 
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hgainst  powerful  soveixjigns ;  that  they  had  often  sustained,  too, 
Ihe  violence  of  adverse  fortune ;  yet  that,  while  tlie  Greeks 
excelled  them  in  eloquence,  the  Gauls  surpassed  them  in  mili- 
tary glory.  After  much  reflection,  I  felt  convinced  that  the 
eminent  virtue  of  a  few  citizens  had  been  the  cause  of  all  these 
successes;  and  hence  it  had  happened  that  poverty  had 
triumphed  over  riches,  and  a  few  over  a  multitude.  And  even 
in  later  times,  when  the  state  had  become  corrupted  by  luxury 
'and  indolence,  the  republic  still  supported  itself,  by  ils  own 
strength,  under  the  misconduct  of  its  generals  and  magistrates ; 
when,  as  if  the  parent  stock  were  exhausted,"  tliere  was  cer- 
tainly not  produced  at  Rome,  for  many  years,  a  single  citizen 
of  eminent  ability.  "Within  my  recollection,  however,  there 
arose  two  men  of  remarkable  powers,  though  of  very  different 
character,  Marcus  Cato  and  Cams  Caesar,  whom,  since  the  sub- 
ject has  brought  them  before  me,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pass 
m  silence,  but  to  describe,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  dispo- 
sition and  manners  of  each. 

LIV.  Their  birth,  age,  and  eloquence,  were  nearly  on  an 
Quality ;  their  greatness  of  mind  similar,  as  was  also  their  re- 

»>  As  if  tho  parent  stock  wcro  exhausted]  Sicvti  efataparenlum.  This  is 
tho  reading  of  Cortius,  which  he  eudeavors  to  explain  thas:  *<Acsicutt 
tffada parens^  inter  parentes,  aaee  habere  soUt^  ut  uuJlos  amphus  liberas  pro- 
lerat,  sic  Boma  acse  habnit,  ubi  moitis  tempestatibus  nemo  vlrtuto  magnus 
fait."  ■  **  JSdJ^  he  adds^  "  or  soUt  esse,  or  sese  habere  eolety  may  very  well  bo 
HQderstood  from  XhQfuU  which  follows.''  But  all  this  only  servos  to  show 
what  ft  cntic  may  And  to  say  in  defense  of  a  roadinj^  to  wnich  ho  is  deter- 
mined to  adhere.  All  the  M.SS.,  indeed,  havo parenfum.  cxcej>t  one,  which 
hasparetUe,  Dietsoh  thinks  that  some  word  has  been  lost  between  ^de^a 
und  pareninm,  and  proposes  to  read  ncvii  effoetd  cetate  parenbum,  with  tho 
hGTOQ^  as  ^ the  <iffe  ^  ine  parents  were  too  much  erhavsud  to  prttdvce  strong 
ckUdren.  Rritnos,  from  a  saggestion  of  Cortina  (or  ruther  or  his  prcdeces- 
fior.  BunertHB),  reads  efi^cUa  parent/am  Tthe  effoeta)  agreeing  with  JionuB 
which  follows),  considering  the  sense  to  bo  the  some  as  efcetceparenbis^aB 
dtvina  dearum  for  dwina  aea,  etc.  Gerlach  retains  the  reading  of  Cortiiis, 
and  adopts  his  explanation  (4to.  cd.,  1827),  but  says  that  the  etplicaiio  may 
seem  durior,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  ought  not  to  have  recourse 
to  the  ^odaparenU  of  the  old  critics.  Assuredly  if  we  retain  paterUwH^ 
tjfoda  is  tho  only  reading  that  we  can  wel  I  put  with  it.  We  may  compare  with 
yiloccL  nwiagiqnmtmm^  OW'  ^*  79),  ?.  e,  ^*  places  bare  of  objects  producing 
any  thing.^  uronovius  knew  not  what  to  do  with  tho  passage,  called  tt 
locM  inmUehis  neminiy  and  at  last  decided  on  understanding  virt/tUe  with 
ffcUm  parenivm^  -which,  pace  iantt  ifiri,  and  although  Allen  nas  followed 
him,  is  htUe  better  than  folly.  The  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  manu- 
i^cripts  in  givuig  parentum  makes  tho  scholar  unwilling  to  set  it  nsidc. 


roadiu'g  effcUaparente, 
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putation,  thougli  attained  by  different  moans.''  CsDsar  grew 
eminent  by  genesroity  and  munificence;  Cato  by  the  int^rity 
of  his  life.  Caesar  was  esteemed  for  his  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence ;  austereness  had  given  dignity  to  Cato.  Caesar  acquired 
renown  by  giving,  reheving,  and  pardoning;  Cato  by  bestow- 
ing nothing.  In  Caesar,  there  was  a  refuge  for  the  unfortunate; 
in  Cato,  destruction  for  the  bad.  In  Caesar,  his  easiness  of  tem- 
|)er  was  admired ;  in  Cato,  his  firmness.  Caesar,  in  fine,  had 
apphed  himself  to  a  Hfo  of  energy  and  activity ;  intent  upon  the 
interest  of  his  friends,  he  was  neglectful  of  his  own  ;  he  refused 
nothing  to  others  that  was  worthy  of  acceptance,  while  for  him- 
self he  desired  great  power,  the  command  of  an  army,  and  a 
new  war  in  which  his  talents  might  be  displayed.  But  Cato^s 
ambition  was  that  of  temperance,  discretion,  and,  above  all,  of 
austerity ;  he  did  not  contend  in  splendor  with  the  rich,  or  in 
faction  with  the  seditious,  but  with  the  brave  in  fortitude,  with 
the  modest  in  simplicity,'*  with  the  temperate'*  in  abstinence ; 
he  was  more  desirous  to  be,  than  to  appear,  virtuous;  and 
thus,  the  less  he  courted  popularity,  the  more  it  pursued  him. 
.  LV.  When  the  senate,  as  I  have  stated,  had  gone  over  to 
the  opinion  of  Cato,  the  counsel,  thinking  it  best  not  to  wait  till 
night,  which  was  coming  on,  lest  any  new  attempts  should  bo 
made  during  the  interval,  ordered  tlio  triumvirs"  to  make  such 
preparations  as  the  execution  of  the  conspirators  required.  He 
himself,  having  posted  the  necessary  guards,  conducted  Lentu- 
ius  to  the  prison ;  and  the  same  office  was  performed  for  the 
rest  by  the  praetors. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  prison,  which  is  called  the  Tulliaa 
dungeon,"  and  which,  after  a  slight  ascent  to  the  left,  is  sunk 

•s  LIV.  Thougli  attained  b^  different  moanu]  Sed  alia  alii,  "Alii  alia 
gloria^'''*  for  aUera  aUeri.    So  Livy,  i.  21 :  Duo  reges,  alius  ali&  via, 

'«  Sunpiicity]  Pudore.  The  word  here  seems  to  mean  the  absence  of  di»^ 
play  and  ostentation. 

'«  With  the  temperate]  Cum  innocenie,  "  That  is  cum  intepro  el  oMineni^, 
For  innocentia  is  used  for  ahatinentia^  and  opposed  to  avarUia.  See  Cic  pro 
Lege  Manil.,  c.  13.^'    Burwmf, 

'•  LV.  The  triumvirs!  Tri/ummtos,  The  triumviri  capitalee,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  prison  and  of  the  punishment  of  the  condemned.  They  per* 
formed  their  office  by  deputy,  Val.  Max.,  v.  4.  7. 

'7  The  Tulhan  dungeon]  JiiUianum,  "  Tuilianum^'  is  an  adjective,  with 
which  r(^r  must  be  understoood,  as  it  was  originally  constructed,  wholly 
or  partially,  with  oak.  See  Festus,  sub  voce  mtbum  or  Bobur:  his  words 
arc  arcia  rohustis  indttdebaiurj  of  which  the  sense  is  not  very  clear.  The 
Lnsoii  ai  Bonie  was  built  by  Ancus  Marcius,  and  eiilaTged  by  Serviu?  Tul^ 
liua.  from  whom  this  part  of  it  had  its  uanio ;  Varro  do  L.  L.,  iv.  S3.    It  is 
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;iboufc  twelve  feet  under  ground*  Walls  secure  it  on  every  side, 
and  over  it  is  a  vaulted  roof  connected  with  stone  arches  ;'*  but 
its  appearance  is  disgusting  and  horrible,  by  reason  of  the  filth, 
darkness,  and  stench.  When  Lentulus  hxid  been  let  down  into 
this  place,  certain  men,  to  whom  orders  had  been  given,'*  stran- 
p^led  him  with  a  cord.  Thus  this  patrician,  who  was  of  the  illus- 
trious £amily  of  the  Comelii,  and  who  filled  the  oflSce  of  consul 
at  Rome,  met  with  an  end  suited  to  his  character  and  conduct. 
On  Cethegus,  Statilius,  Gabinius,  and  Cceparius,  punishment 
was  inflicted  in  a  similar  manner. 

LVI.  During  these  proceedings  at  Rome,  Catiline,  out  of  the 
entire  force  which  he  himself  had  brought  with  him,  and  that 
which  Manlius  had  previously  collected,  formed  two  legions, 
filling  up  the  cohorts  as  far  as  his  number  would  allow  ;""  and 
a^rward,  as  any  volunteers,  or  recruits  from  his  confederates," 
arrived  in  his  camp,  he  distributed  them  equally  throughout  the 
cohorts,  and  thus  filled  up  his  legions,  in  a  short  time,  with  their 
regular  number  of  men,  though  at  first  he  had  not  more  than 
two  thousand.     But,  of  his  whole  army,  only  about  a  fourth 

nov  tmnsformcd  into  a  snbtcrranccn  chapel,  beneath  a  Rtnall  chnrch  erected 
over  it,  Cftllcd  San  Pietro  in  Carcere,  De  BrosKCH  and  EuBtaco  both  visited 
it ;  See  Eustaoe's  CJassioiI  Tour,  vol.  I.  p.  260,  in  the  FamUy  Library,  Seo 
also  Wasse^s  note  on  this  passage. 

w  A  vaulted  roof  connected  with  stone  arches]  Camera  lapidHsfomvcUma 
Tinda.  **  That  camera  was  a  roof  curved  in  the  form  of  a  iestudo^  is  gener- 
ally admitted ;  see  Vitniv.  vii.  8 ;  Varr.,  R.  K.  iii.  7,  init."  Dietsch,  The 
roof  is  now  arched  in  the  usual  wav. 

»»  Certain  men,  to  whom  orders  had  been  given]  Quibua  prceceptum  erat. 
The  editions  of  Ilavercamp,  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  and  Dietsch,  l»ave  vindices re- 
rum  capiiaUumf  guibtis,  etc.  .  Cortius  eiectcd  the  iirst  three  words  from  his 
text,  as  an  intruded  gloss.  If  the  woroa  bo  genuine,  we  must  consider  theso 
vindices  to  have  been  the  deputies,  or  lictora,  of  the  *' triumvirs'^  mentioned 
above. 

.  «>  LVI.  As  fhr  as  his  numbers  would  allow]  Pro  nvmero  milUvm.  Ho 
formed  his  men  into  two  bodies,  which  he  called  legions,  and  divided  each 
legion,  as  was  usual,  into  ten  cohorts,  putting  into  each  cohort  as  many  men 
&8  he  could.  The  cohort  of  a  full  legion  consisted  of  three  maniples,  or  six 
hundred  men ;  the  learion  would  then  bo  six  thousand  men.  But  the  le- 
mons were  seldom  so  large  as  this ;  the^  varied  at  different  periods,  from 
MX  thousand  to  three  thousand ;  in  the  time  of  Polybius  the^  were  usually 
fbur  thousand  two  hundred.  See  Adam's  liom.  Ant.,  and  Lipsius  do  Mil. 
ISom  Dial.  iv. 

**  From  his  confederates]  Ijc  aociU,  **  Understand,  not  only  the  leaders 
in  the  conspiracy,  but  those  who,  in  c.  85,  are  said  to  have  set  out  to  join 
Catiline,  -though  not  at  that  time  exactly  implicated  in  the  plot.''  Krvtzivs, 
It  is  iieoiBSSary  to  notice  this,  because  Cortius  erroneously  su]HX)ses  ^^sociis" 
to  mean  the  aOiee  of  Heme,  Dohl,  Longius,  Mliller,  Buruoui,  Gerlach,  and 
iHeUcb,  all  intor^Srct  in  the  soino  maimer  as  Kritzius. 
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part  bad  tho  proper  weapons  of  soldiers ;  the  rest,  as  c1)Aiic« 
nad  equipped  them,  carried  darts,  spears,  or  sharpened  stakes. 

As  Antonius  approached  with  his  army,  Catiline  directed  his 
march  over  the  hills,  encampin^^,  at  one  time,  in  the  direction 
of  Rome,  at  another  in  that  of  Gaul.  He  gave  the  enemy  no 
opportunity  of  fighting,  yet  hoped  himself  shortly  to  find  one,*^ 
if  his  accomplices  at  Rome  should  succeed  in  their  objects. 
Slaves,  meanwhile,  of  whom  vast  numbers*'  had  at  first  flocked 
to  him,  he  continued  to  reject,  not  only  as  depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  conspiracy,  but  as  thinking  it  impolitic"  to  ap- 
pear to  share  the  cause  of  citizens  with  runagates. 

LVIL  When  it  was  reported  in  bis  camp,  however,  that  the 
conspiracy  bad  been  discovered  at  Rome,  and  that  Lentulus, 
Cethegus,  and  the  rest  whom  I  have  named,  bad  been  put  to 
death,  most  of  those  whom  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  the  love  of 
change,  had  led  to  join  in  the  war,  fell  away.  The  remain- 
der Catiline  conducted,  over  rugged  mountains,  and  by  forced 
marches,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Pistoria,  with  a  view  to  es- 
cape covertly,  by  cross  roads,  into  Gaul. 

But  Quintus  Metelius  Celer,  with  a  force  of  three  legions,  liad 
at  that  time,  bis  station  in  Picenum,  who  suspected  that  Catiline, 
from  the  difficulties  of  bis  position,  would  adopt  precisely  tbo 
course  which  we  have  just  described.  When,  tnereforo,  be  bad 
learned  his  route  from  some  deserters,  he  immediately  broke  up 
bis  camp,  and  took  bis  post  at  the  very  foot  of  the  bills,  at  tbo 
point  where  Catiline's  descent  would  be,  in  bis  hurried  march 
into  Gaul.®*     Nor  was  Antonius  far  distant,  as  bo  was  pursuing, 

^  Hoped  himself  shortly  to  find  one]  J^erdbat  propediem  aese  kalniurvm. 
Other  editions,  as  those  of  Havercamp,  Gerlaoh,  Kritzias,  Dietsoh,  and 
Bumonf^  have  the  words  magnas  copias  before  seae,  Cortios  strac^  them 
ont,  observing  that  copicB  occurred  too  often  in  this  chapter,  and  that  in  one 
MS.  they  were  wanting.  One  mannscript,  however,  was  iusuffident  author- 
ity for  mscarding  them ;  and  the  phrase  suits  much  better  with  what  ibl- 
lows,  H  J^oma  gocUincepta  patravissentf  if  they  are  retained. 

S3  Slaves — of  whom  vast  numbers,  etc.]  ServiUa — e^ju» — nungnm  coma. 
*^CajuSy"  says  Priscian  (xvii.  20,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81,  cd.  Krebl),  *Ms  referred  ad 
rem,  that  is  cujus  rei  servUiorumy  Serwrvm  or  lujmin'um  genus,  is,  perfaapo, 
rather  what  Sallust  had  in  his  mind,  as  the  subject  of  his  relation.  Geriadi 
adduces  as  an  expression  most  nearly  approaching  to  Sallust^s,  Thncyd.,  ill. 
1)2;  Kat  Aopuigt  ij  fjtrjTp6vo?.tc  tuv  AaKetiatfioviuv, 

*^  Impolitic]  Alienum  euie  rationibua.  Foreign  to  his  views ;  incousbtcnt 
with  his jpohcy. 

"  LVn.  lu  his  hurried  march  into  Gaul]  In  OaUiam  properajiU,  These 
words  Cortina  inclosed  in  brackets,  pronouncing  them  as  a  useless  gloss, 
l\\\t  all  editors  have  retained  them  as  genuine,  except  the  Bipont  and  Bur* 
iiouf,  who  wholly  omitted  them. 
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Irablo  actions,  and,  by  calling  theso  to  their  remembrance, 
the  spirits  of  the  men. 

.  When  he  had  made  a  complete  survey,  he  gave  the 
with  the  trumpet,  and  ordered  the  cohorts  to  advance 
|ly.  The  army  of  the  enemy  followed  his  example ;  and 
they  approached  so  near  that  the  action  could  bo  com- 
meii|cod  by  the  light-armed  troops,  both  sides,  with  a  loud 
it,  rushed  together  in  a  furious  charge/  They  threw 
their  missiles,  and  fought  only  with  their  swords.  The 
irans,  calling  to  mind  their  deeds  of  old,  engaged  fiercely 
Lho  closest  combat  The  enemy  made  an  obstinate  ro- 
mce ;  and  both  sides  contended  with  the  utmost  fury. 
iline,  during  this  time,  was  exerting  himself  with  his  light 
troops  in  the  front,  sustaining  such  as  were  pressed,  sub- 
stituting fresh  men  for  the  wounded,  attending  to  every 
exigency,  charging  in  person,  wounding  many  an  enemy, 
and  performing  at  once  the  duties  of  a  valiant  soldier  and  a 
skillful  general. 

When  Petreius,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  found  Catiline 
attacking  him  with  such  impetuosity,  he  led  his  praetorian 
cohort  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  among  whom, 
being  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and  offering  but  partial  rc- 
5i8tance,*  he  made  great  slaughter,  and  ordered,  at  the  same 
iime,  an  assault  on  both  flanks.  Manlius  and  the  Facsulan, 
«word  in  hand,  were  among  the  first"  that  fell ;  and  Catiline, 
when  ho  saw  his  army  routed,  and  himself  left  with  but  few 
supporters,  remembering  his  birth  and  former  dignity,  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  slain,  fighting 
to  the  last 

LXI.  When  the  battle  was  over,  it  was  plainly  seen  what 
boldness,  and  what  energy  of  spirit,  had  prevailed  throughout 
the  army  of  Catiline ;  for,  almost  every  where,  every  soldier, 
after  yielding  up  his  breath,  covered  with  his  corpse  the  spot 
which  he  had  occupied  when  alive.  A  few,  indeed,  whom 
the  prsBtorian  cohort  had  dispersed,  had  fallen  somewhat 
differently,  but  all  with  wounds  in  front  Catiline  himself 
was  found,  flar  in  advance  of  his  men,  among  the  dead  bodies 

*  IjX,  In  a  farions  charge]  Infestis  swnis. 

*  Ott'ering  but  partial  resistance]  Alias  alibi  resisientes.    Not  making  n 
stand  in  a  body,  but  only  some  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another. 

*  Among  the  first,  etc.]  In  primia  pvgnante*  cadunt,    Cortius  very  prop. 
eriy  refers  inprimis  to  cadunt, 
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of  tho  enoiay ;  he  was  not  quite  breathless,  and  still  expi 
in  hit  countenance  the  fierceness  of  spirit  which  he  had  shj 
during  his  life.     Of  his  whole  army,  neither  in  tlie    bi 
nor  in  flight,  was  any  free-born  citizen  made  prisoner, 
they  had  spared  their  own  Hves  no  more  than  those  oti| 
enemy. 

Nor  did  the  army  of  the  Roman  people  obtain  a  joyl 
bloodless  victory ;  for  all  their  bravest  men  were  either  kj 
in  the  battle,  or  left  the  field  severely  wounded. 

Of  many  who  went  from  the  camp  to  view  the  grounc 
plunder  the  slain,  some,  in  turning  over  the  bodies  of 
enemy,  discovered  a  friend,  others  an  acquaintance,  othei 
relative ;  some,  too,  recognized  their  enemies.  Thus,  glad 
and  sorrow,  grief  and  joy,  were  variously  felt  throughout 
whole  army. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  CATILINE. 


EZTXU.OTED  F&03i  DB  BROSSES. 

685.  Coss.  L.  CiECiLins  Metellus,  Q.  Marcius  Hex. — 
Catiline  is  Prsetor. 

686. — C.  Calpurntus  Piso,  M.  Acilius  Glabrio. — Catilino 
Governor  of  Africa. 

687. — L.  VoLCATius  TuLLtJS,  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus. — ^Deputies 
from  Africa  accuse  Catiline  of  extortion,  through  the 
agency  of  Clodius.  He  is  obliged  to  desist  from  standing 
for  the  consulship,  and  forms  the  project  of  the  first  con- 
spiracy.   See  Sail.  Cat,  c.  18. 

688. — L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. — Jan,  1 : 
Catiline's  project  of  the  first  conspiracy  becomes  known, 
and  he  defers  the  execution  of  it  to  the  5th  of  February, 
-when  he  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  execute  it. 
July  17  :  He  is  acquitted  of  extortion,  and  begins  to  can- 
vass for  the  consulship  for  the  year  690. 

689. — ^L.  Julius  CiSSAR,  C.  Marcius  Figulus  Thermus. — 
June  1 :  Catiline  convokes  the  chie&  of  the  second  con- 
spiracy. He  is  disappointed  in  his  views  on  the  consul- 
snip. 

690- — ^M.  TuLuus  Cicero,  C.  Antonius  Hybrid  a. — Oct,  19  : 
Cicero  lays  tiie  affair  c^  the  conspiracy  before  the  senate, 
"who  decree  plenary  powers  to  tne  consuls  for  defending 
the  state.  Oct,  21 :  Silanus  and  Muraena  are  elected  con- 
suls for  the  next  year,  Catiline,  who  was  a  candidate, 
being  rejected.  Oct.  22 :  Catiline  is  accused  under  the 
Plautian  Law  de  vi.  Sail.  Cat,  c.  31.  Oct,  24  :  Manlins 
takes  up  arms  in  Etruria.     N'ov,  6 :  Catiline  esse; 
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the  chief  conspirators,  by  tho  agency  of  Porciiis  Laeca. 
Sail.  Cat,  c.  27.  Nov,  1 :  Vargunteius  and  CJomelius  un- 
dertake to  assassinate  Cicero.  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  28.  Nov.  8 : 
Catiline  appears  in  the  senate;  Cicero  delivers  his  first 
Oration  against  him ;  he  threatens  to  extinguish  the 
flame  raised  around  him  in  a  general  destruction,  and 
quits  Rome.  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  31.  Nov.  9 :  Cicero  delivers 
his  second  Oration  against  Catiline,  before  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  ccmvoked  by  order  of  the  senate.  Nov.  20,  or 
thereabouts:  Catiline  and  Manlius  are  declared  public 
enemies.  Sck>n  afler  this  tho  conspirators  attempt  to  se- 
cure tho  support  of  tho  Allobrogian  deputies.  Dec  3 : 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Allobroges  are  ap- 
prehended. Toward  evening  Cicero  delivers  his  third 
Oration  against  Catiline,  before  the  people.  J)ee.  6.  Cic- 
ero's fourth  Oration  against  Catiline,  before  the  senate. 
Soon  after,  tho  conspirators  are  condemned  to  death^  and 
great  honors  are  decreed  by  the  senate  to  Cicero. 
C91. — D.  Junius  Silanus,  L.  Licinius  Mub^na. — Jioau  6: 
Battle  of  Pistoria,  and  death  of  Catiline. 


Tho  narrative  of  Sallust  terminates  with  tho  account  of  tho 
battle  of  pistoria.  There  are  a  few  other  particulars  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  conspiracy,  which,  for  tho  sake  of  tho 
English  reader,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add. 

When  the  "Nactory  was  gained,  Antonius  caused  Catiline's 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  it  to  Rome  by  the  messengers' 
who  carried  the  news.  Antonius  himself  was  honored,  by  a 
public  decree,  with  tho  title  oif  Imperator,  although  he  ■  had 
done  little  to  merit  the  distinction,  and  although  the  number 
of  slain,  which  was  three  thousand,  was  less  than  that  for  which' 
the  title  was  generally  given.     See  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.,  40,  41. 

The  remains  of  Catiline's  army,  after  the  death  of  their 
leader,  continued  to  make  efforts  to  raise  another  insurrec- 
tion. In .  August,  eight  months  after  the  battle,  a  party, 
under  the  command  of  Lucius  Sergius,  perhaps  a  relative  or 
freedman  of  Catiline,  still  offered  resistance  to  the  forces  of 
tho  govoriimcnt  in  Etruria.     lieliquiw  conjuratoruniy  cum  L. 
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Sergio^  tumultuantur  in  Hetruria,  Fragm.  Act.  Diurn.  Tho 
responsibility  of  watching  these  marauders  was  left  to  tho 
proconsul  Metellus  Celer.  After  some  petty  encounters,  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  generally  worsted,  Sergius,  having 
collected  his  force  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  the  country  of  tho  Allobroges,  expecting  to  find 
them  ready  to  take  up  arms ;  but  Metellus,  learning  his  inten- 
tion, pre-occupied  tho  passes,  and  then  surrounded  and  de- 
stroyed him  and  his  followers. 

At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  great  honors  were  paid  to 
Cicero.  A  thanksgiving  of  thirty  days  was  decreed  in  his 
name,  an  honor  which  had  previously  been  granted  to  nono 
but  military  men,  and  which  was  granted  to  him,  to  use  his 
own  words,  because  he  had  deliver&i  the  city  from  fire^  the  citi- 
zens from  daughter;^  and  Italy  from  war,  "  If  my  thanks- 
giviTig,'*  ho  also  observes,  "  be  compared  with  those  of  others, 
there  will  be  found  this  difference,  that  theirs  were  granted 
them  for  having  managed  tho  interests  of  the  republic  suc- 
cessfully, but  that  mine  was  decreed  to  me  for  having  pre- 
served tie  republic  from  ruin.**  See  Cic.  Orat.  iii.,  in  Cat., 
c  6.  Pro  Syll4,  c.  80.  In  Pison.  c.  3.  Philipp.  xiv.,  8. 
Quintus  Catulus,  then  princeps  senatus^  and  Marcus  Cato 
styled  him,  several  times,  tho  father  of  his  country, 

Homaparentem, 
Koma  patrem  p&tris)  Ciccronem  libera  dixit. 

Juv.  Sat.,  viii.  244. 

Of  the  inferior  conspirators,  who  did  not  follow  Sergius,  and 
who  were  apprehended  at  Rome,  or  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
alter  the  death  of  tho  leaders  in  the  plot,  some  were  put  to 
deaih,  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Lucius  Vettius,  one  of  their 
nnmber,  who  turned  informer  against  tho  rest.  But  many 
whom,  ho  accused  were  acquitted;  others,  supposed  to  bo 
guilty,  were  allowed  to  escape. 


^ 
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THE  AEQUMENT. 


The  lyrBOPronoN,  I.^IV.  The  onthor^B  dedaration  of  hii 
fatory j[ioooimt  of  Jngartha'a  tftmllj,  V.  tingorMm^fl  onaracter'^ 
"tillento  ezoiC^'appreDensiomr  loTliis  nneie.  Mioipaa,  vu.  M  W 
Kamantia.  His  merits,  his  &vor  with  Scipio,  and  his  popnlaril;; 
army,  VIII.  He  reeeives  commendation  and  advice  from  Bc^pfo 
adopted  by  Micipsa,  who  resolves  that  Jngnrtha.  A(UierbaI,  aiid  Jffi 
shall,  at  his  death^  divide  his  kingdom  e(^ally  oetween  them,  IX» 
addressed  by  Micipsa  on  his  death-bed,  a.  His  proceedings,  an 
of  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  after  the  death  of  MioipsOj.  XI.  He  i 
Hiempsal,  XII.  He  dereats  Adherbal,  and  drives  him  lor  retag^  U 
He  dreads  the  vengeance  of  the  senate,  and  sends  embasBa<lors  t< 
who  are  confronted  with  those  of  Adherbal  in  the  senat^hotist 
The  speech  of  Adherbal,  XIV.  The  reply  of  Jagnrtha^s  embai 
and  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  XV.  The  prevalence  of  Jn| 
money,  and  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  between  him  and  Ac 
XVL  A  description  of  Africa,  XVlI.  An  occonnt  of  its  inha 
and  of  its  principal  divisions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jtu 
war,  XVIIl.,  XIX.  Jngurtha  invades  Adherbal^s  part  of  the  k 
XX.  He  defeats  Adherbal,  and  besieges  him  in  Cirta,  XXI.  i 
trates  the  intentions  of  the  Bomon  deputies,  XXII.  Adherbal^s  dii 
XXIII.  His  letter  to  the  senate,  XXIV.  JugurUia  disappomts  f 
Boman  deputation,  XXV.  He  takes  Cirta,  and  puts  Aaberdfil  t 
XXVI.  The  senate  determine  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  mmdo 
management  of  it  to  Calpumius,  XXVII.  He  sends  an  inefTeot 
bassy  to  the  senate.  His  dominions  are  vigorously  invaded  by  CU] 
XXvni.  He  bribes  Calpumius,  and  makes  a  treaty  with  him. 
His  proceedings  are  discussed  at  Kome,  XXX.  The  speech  of  M 
concerning  them,  XXXI.  The  consequences  of  it,  XXXII.  Th( 
of  Jugurtna  at  Bome,  and  his  appearance  before  the  people,  X! 
XXXIV.  He  procures  the  assassination  of  Mossiva,  and  is  orderec 
Italy,  XXXV.  Albinus,  the  successor  of  Calpumius,  renews  t 
He  returns  to  Bome,  and  leaves  his  brother  Aulus  to  command  in 
senoe,  XXXVI.  Aulus  miscarries  in  the  sic^re  of  Snthni,  and  oo 
a  dishonorable  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  XXXVIL,  XXXVIII.  Hii 
}B  annulled  bv  the  senate.  His  brother,  Albinus,  resumes  the  ooi 
XX}^X.  The  people  decree  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  ^c 
had  tRated  with  Jngurtha,  XL.   Consideration  on  the  popular  at 
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tfrial  fiwtionsfxLI^  XLII.    MeteUna  ammmim  t>u>    ^ 

XUU.    He  find&  the  arfnym  [^ntnifnn^  with/^nt  rfif^'r.''n# 

restores  sabordination,  XLV.  He  rejects  Jogaitha'ft  otren  of»z.bcil3»intij 

bribes  }u8  deputies,  and  marches  into  the  coontrv.  XLVL    He  jc  Laces  a 

famson  in  Vacca,  and  sedaces  other  deputies  of  Jognitha.  XL\  iL    He 

engages  with  Jognrtha,  and  defeats  bim.    His  lieotcoant.  Bitillss,  y»ZA 

to  iight  Bomilcar,  the  ^neral  of  Joi^ortha,  XLVIII.'LIIl.  He  is  tantas- 

eaed  with  new  opposition.    He  lays  waste  the  coantrj.    Hm  ttntg/r^tn 

are  cat  off  by  Jognrtha,  LIV.    His  merits  are  cdebntcd  st  Eoae,  ''d'jk, 

caatlon.    His  progress  retarded,  LV.    He  oommcncca  the  ikge  of  Zaxsa, 

irinch  is  rdniorMd   by  Jognrtha.    His   lieotcoant,  Xarioa,  rffni^tt* 

Jogortha  at  Sicca,  LVI.  He  is  joined  by  Marios,  aztd  proaecoUa  the  iiivt. 

Jlis  camp  is  surprised,  LVIL,  X.VUI.    His  stnxgs^  with  Jocrath*.  jcrl 

his  operations  before  the  town,  LIX~  LX.    He  naca  the  au 


his  operations  before  the  town,  LIX~LX.  He  iwea  the  aicge.  mlA.  tfoen 
into  winter  qoartersi  He  attaches  Bomikar  to  his  xotenst,  LXI.  He 
makes  a  treaty  with  Jogortha.  who  breaks  it,  LXIL  He  ta^/ttxx,  4f 
^[arios.  His  character.  His  aesire  of  the  eoosolshrp,  LXIH.  ffis  ani- 
mosity toward  MeteUos.  His  intrignea  to  supplant  hfm.  LXI\%  LX»'. 
The  Vacctans  aorpiise  the  Bomaii  garrison,  ana  kill  all  the  B/iTi*y  bcs 
Torpilioa,  the  governor,  LXVI.fIiXVIL  MeteUos  reccrren  VaecA.  s&l 
pots  Torpifiua  to  death,  LXYIII.,  LXIX.    The  copayioaqr  of  J 


pngn.  mamia  returns  to  Aome,  and  is  ciioeeB  cMuni,  «m  apfOtasM  *a 
command  the  army  in  Nnmidia,  LXXUL  Jognrthit's  imt€iaUfm*  Xa^ 
teUa8de£Bat8him,LXXlV.  The  flight  <tfjagnitha  to  Thala.  Th^uaria 
of  Metellas  in  pursuit  of  him,  LXxV.  JitfOftha  abaadtf'..M  Thalsi,  az«l 
Katellns  takes  possesnon  of  it^  LXXVI.  Itetelhis  reeeivca  a  deysrae;/» 
inm  Leptis,  and  sends  a  detadunent  thither,  LXX\'II.  Tut  nztms^ja 
of  Lepti^  LXXVUL  The  history  of  the  Philftni,  LXXLTL  J  wtha 
ooIlecfeB  an  army  of  G^nlians,  and  gains  the  support  of  Bry%haa,  Ksax  of 
Nsnritaoia.  The  two  kinga  prD««d  toward  Cirta,  LXXX^  LXXZL 
Uetellua  marches  against  tnem^  but  hearini|  that  Mariu  ia  Mf^AOStd  v> 
tnooeed  him,  contents  himself  with  endeavonng  to  siifTiSTe  Bc0xLz*  frxn 
JiVBrtha,  and  protracting  the  war  rather  than  prosecctxagi;,  LXXXll^ 
LYYYnt-  The  preparations  of  Msrios  for  bis  defartore.  His  ^M'jisLrx* 
toward  the  nobibty.  His  popolarlty^  LXXXIV.  HLi  ft^uh  to  itk  C4»/> 
pie,  LXXXV.  He  completes  his  levies,  and  arrirca  in  A&iea,  LXX2  Vr. 
He  opens  the  campaign,  LXXX\1I.  The  recepcioo  of  Xeteliaa  In  £o?xa. 
The  anooeaaes  and  plans  of  Blarins.  The  appli49rt>j«i  of  Br>Ki^ 
IiXXXVIIL  Marios  marches  againstCapaa,  and  takes  It,  LXXXIX'ZCL 
He  gains  possession  of  a  Artreas  which  the  Xnmldlacs  ttr/ngiit  itaf/ng[' 
oabto,  XCLL-XCIV.  The  arrival  of  Sylla  in  the  cacop,  lijk  ^Xtnft^j 
XCV.  Hia  arU  to  obtain  the  fhror  of  Marina  and  xU  M»:/ikr»,  ZO'L 
Jogorthaand  Bocchos  attack  Marios,  and  at  rigorooaiy  Of^Acd,  X^JVl  L, 
XCVIII.  Manns  sorprises  them  in  the  nijg^fat,  and  roosa  tc.i»&  vir.e.  gr^as 
ffhngfater,  XCIX.  Marios  preparea  to  go  uto  winter  qoarten.  HIa'i<gr- 
ilance,  and  maintenance  of  disciplxne,  C.  He  flghta  a  u^aA  batc>  wl*i*. 
Ju^cotha  and  Booehoa,  and  gains  a  seoood  viStofj  ottr  tL<o^  CL  J:-% 
amvea  at  Cirta.  He  reoeivea  a  depotation  ftom  Booohns,  an/l  a^bzAM  ^^  .'^ 
end  Manlins  to  oonfiir  with  him,  CII.  Marias  ondcrtakcs  an  ezpbilv.r., 
Bocchoa  prepares  to  send  embassadors  to  Bome,  who  beinj;  istr.v\Afi  \y 
robbers,  takes  refoge  in  the  Boman  camp,  and  are  entertained  by  h^  >.:. 
during  the  absence  of  Marios,  CIII.  Miuios  retome.  Th«  emha*«*':^^-. 
tet  ooi  for  Bomc  The  answer  which  they  receive  from  the  UitaJif:.  ^,'1  '>'. 
Bocchoa  desires  a  conference  inth  Bylla;  Sylla  arrives  at  \\je.  car:;:' '  X 
Bocchosy  CV.-CVII.   Negotiations  between  Sylla  ac^d  Bocduu,  CVIh',, 
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THE  AEQUMENT. 

I  This  InTBOPronoN,  I.^IV.  The  author's  dedamtiftn  nl  ...^  ^ 
v>^ fatorvgoooimt of  Jagarttia''d  jMmijy,  V.  Jngnrttta^a  ohS 
TSTentsezoiCS'  apprenensioDB  m"Tii8  nneiJBj  Micipsa,  Vii. 
Knmantia.  His  merits,  his  &vor  with  Scipio,  and  his  popularity  m  the 
army,  VIII.  He  receives  commendation  and  advice  trmn.  Sc^o,  and  is 
adopted  by  Micipsa,  who  resolves  that  Jngnrtha.  Adherbal,  and  ffiempsal, 
shall,  at  his  deaUi.  divide  his  kingdom  e(^all7  oetween  tlicm,  IX.  He  is 
addressed  by  Micipsa  on  his  dea^h-bed,  X.  His  proceedings,  and  those 
of  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  after  the  death  of  Micipsa.  XI.  He  nrarders 
Hiempsal,  XU.  He  deroats  Adherbal,  and  drives  him  lor  refbge  to  Borne. 
He  dreads  the  vengeance  of  the  senate,  and  sends  embassadors  to  Borne, 
who  are  confronted  with  those  of  Adherbal  in  the  senato-honse,  XIH. 
The  speech  of  Adherbal,  XIV.  The  reply  of  Jogurtha's  embassadors, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  XV.  The  prevalence  of  Jo^ortha's 
money,  and  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  between  him  and  .A^erbal, 
XVI.  A  description  of  Africa,  XVlI.  An  account  of  its  inlmbitants, 
and  of  its  principal  divisions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ja^nrthine 
war,  XVIIl.,  XIX.  Jngurtha  invades  Adherbal^s  part  of  the  kingdom, 
XX.  He  defeats  Adherbal,  and  besieges  him  in  Cirta,  XXI.  He  fras- 
trates  the  intentions  of  the  Boman  deputies,  XXU.  Adherbal's  dislxieBses. 
XXIII.  His  letter  to  the  senate,  XXIV.  Jugurtha  disappoints  a  aecona 
Boman  deputation,  XXV.  He  takes  Cirta,  and  puts  Aaberdal  to  death, 
XXVI.  The  senate  determine  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  commit  the 
management  of  it  to  Calpumius,  XXVII.  He  sends  on  ineffeotaal  em- 
bassy to  the  senate.  His  dominions  are  vigorously  invaded  by  Odpamina, 
XXvni.  He  bribes  Calpumius,  and  makes  a  treaty  with  him,  XXIX. 
His  proceedings  are  discussed  at  Borne,  XXX.  The  speech  of  Memmius 
concerning  them,  XXXI.  The  consequences  of  it,  XXXII.  The  arrival 
of  Jugurtha  at  Komc,  and  his  appearance  before  the  people,  XXXIH., 
XXXIV.  He  procures  the  assassination  of  Mossiva,  and  is  ordered  to  quit 
Italy,  XXXV.  Albinus,  the  successor  of  Calpumius,  renews  the  war. 
He  returns  to  Bome,  and  leaves  his  brother  Auius  to  command  in  his  ab- 
sence, XXXVI.  Aulus  miscarries  in  the  sie^re  of  Sntbnl,  and  concludes 
a  dishonorable  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  XXXVII.,  XXXVIII.  His  treaty 
38  annulled  by  the  senate.  His  brother,  Albinus,  resumes  the  command., 
XXi^^X.  Tne  people  decree  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  tJiose  who 
had  tRoted  with  Jugurtha,  XL.   Consideration  on  tho  popular  and  sena- 
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torifll  ftctionslXLI.,  XLII.  Metellua  assumes  thn  ^w^nftt ^f  t,TiA yy*!  J 
XLIII.  He  niRl&  the  army  m  JNumitua  witnout  discipline,  xLlv.  ller^ 
restores  snbordiiiationi  XLV.  He  rejects  Jagurtha^s  oners  of  submission, 
bribes  his  deputies,  and  marches  into  the  country,  XLVI.  He  places  a 
garrison  in  Vacca,  and  sedaces  other  deputies  of  Jugurtha,  XLVlI.  Ho 
engages  with  Jugnrtha,  and  defeats  him.  His  lieutenant.  Butilius.  puts 
to  night  Bomilcar,  the  ^neral  of  Jugurtha,  XLVIU.-LIII.  lie  is  tlireat- 
cned  with  new  opposition.  He  lays  waste  the  country.  His  stragglers 
ore  cut  off  by  Jugurtha,  LIV.  His  merits  are  celebrated  at  Rome.  His 
caution.  His  progress  retarded,  LV.  He  commences  the  siege  of  Zama, 
which  is  reimbrosd  by  Jugurtha.  His  lieutenant,  Marius,  repulses 
Jugurtha  at  Sicca,  LVI.  He  is  joined  by  Marius,  and  prosecutes  the  siege. 
Ilia  camp  is  surprised,  LVII.,  XVIII.  His  struggles  with  Jagurtha,  and 
his  operations  before  the  town,  LIX.^X.  He  raises  the  siege,  and  goes 
into  winter  quartersi  He  attaches  !Bomiloar  to  his  interest,  LXI.  Ho 
maikes  a  treaty  with  Jugurtha.  who  breaks  it,  LXII.  The  ambition  of 
Marius.  His  character.  His  desire  of  the  consulship,  LXIH.  His  ani- 
mosity toward  Metellus.  His  intrigues  to  supplant  him,  LXIV,  LXV. 
The  Vacoians  surprise  the  Soman  garrison,  ana  kill  all  the  Bomans  but 
TurpiliuB,  the  governor,  LXVI.,  LaVII.  Metellus  recovers  Vacca,  and 
puts  TuipiHus  to  death,  LXV  III.,  LXIX.  The  conspiracy  of  Bomilcar 
and  Nabcudsa  against  Jugurtha.  and  the  discovery  of  it  Jugurtha's  dis- 
quietade.  LXX.-LXXII.  Metellus  makes  preparations  for  a  second  cam* 
poign.  Marius  returns  to  Borne,  and  is  chosen  consul^  and  appointed  to 
command  the  army  in  Numidia,  LXXIII.  Jagurtha^  s  irresolation.  Mo- 
tellos  defeats  him,  LXXIV.  The  flight  of  JugaHha  to  Thala.  The  march 
of  Metellus  in  pursuit  of  him,  LX aV.  Jagurtha  abandons  Thala,  and 
MeteUus  takes  possession  of  it,  LXXVI.  Metellus  receives  a  deputation 
from  Leptis,  and  sends  a  detachment  thither,  LXXVII.  The  situation 
of  Leptis,  LXXVUL  The  history  of  the  Phileeni,  LXXIX.  Jugurtha 
collects  an  arxny  of  Getulians,  and  gains  the  support  of  Bocchus,  King  of 
Manritania.  The  two  kings  proceed  toward  Cirta,  LXXX.,  LXXXI. 
Metellus  mardies  against  tuemj  but  hearing  that  Marius  is  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  contento  himself  with  endeavormg  to  alienate  BcHXihus  fVom 
JairnrCha,  and  protracting  the  war  rather  than  prosecutingit,  LXXXII., 
T.YYYnt-  The  preparations  of  Marius  for  his  departure.  His  disposition 
toward  the  nobility.  His  popularity^  LXXXTV.  His  speech  to  the  pco- 
1^  LXXXV.  He  completes  his  levies,  and  arrives  in  Africa,  LXXXVI. 
Jle  opens  the  campaign,  LXXXVII.  The  reception  of  Metellus  in  Borne. 
The  ancoesses  and  plans  of  Marius.  The  applications  of  Bocchus, 
LXXXVUL  Marius  marches  against  Capsa,  and  takes  it,  LXXXIX-XCI. 
He  gains  possession  of  a  fortress  which  the  Numidians  thouj^ht  impreg- 
nable, X(aL-XCIV.  The  arrival  of  Sylla  in  tho  camp.  His  character, 
XCV.  His  arU  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Marius  and  the  soldiers,  XCVI. 
Jogarthaand  Bocchus  attack  Marius,  and  are  vigorously  opposed,  XGVII., 
XCVIII.  Marins  surprises  them  in  the  ni^ht,  and  routs  them  with  great 
fdaogbter,  XCIX.  Marius  prepares  to  go  mto  winter  quarters.  His  vig- 
ilance, and  maintenance  of  discipline,  C.  He  fights  a  second  battle  with 
Jo^uithA  and  Bocchus,  and  gains  a  second  victory  over  them,  CI.  Ho 
mrivea  at  Cirta.  He  receives  a  deputation  from  Bocchus,  and  sends  S^lla 
imd  Manliufl  to  confer  with  him,  CII.  Marias  undertakes  an  expedition. 
Bocchus  prepares  to  send  embassadors  to  Bome,  who  being  stripped  by 
robbers,  takes  refuge  in  the  Boman  camp,  and  are  entertained  by  SvUa 
during  the  absence  of  Marius,  CIII.  Marius  returns.  The  embassaclors 
pet  out  for  Borne  The  answer  which  they  receive  from  the  senate,  CIV. 
JIocchuB  desires  a  conference  with  Sylla ;  Sylla  arrives  at  the  camp  of 
Jk>ochas,  CV.-CVII.   Negotiations  between  Sylla  and  Bocchus,  CVIII., 
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CIX.  Tho  address  of  Bocchus  to  Sylla.,  CX.  The  reply  of  Sylla.  The 
subsequent  transactions  between  them.  The  resolution  of  Bocchos  to 
betray  Ju^irtho,  and  the  execution  of  it,  CXI-OXIII.  Tho  triumph  of 
Marius,  CXIV. 


L  Mankind  unreasonably  complain  of  their  nature,  that, 
being  weak  and  short-lived,  it  is  governed  by  chance  rather 
than  intellectual  power  ;*  for,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find, 
upon  reflection,  that  there  is  nothing  more  noble  or  excellent, 
and  that  to  nature  is  wanting  rather  numan  industry  than  ability 
or  time. 

The  ruler  and  director  of  tho  life  of  man  is  the  mind,  which, 
when  it  pursues  glory  in  the  path  of  tru^  merit,  is  sufficiently 
powerful,  efficient,  and  worthy  of  honor,"  and  needs  no  assistance 
from  fortune,  who  can  neither  bestow  integrity,  industry,  or 
other  good  qualities,  nor  can  take  them  away.  But  if  the  mind, 
ensnared  by  corrupt  passions,  abandons  itself*  to  indolence  and 
sensuality,  when  it  has  indulged  for  a  season  in  pernicious  grati- 
fications, and  when  bodily  strength,  time,  and  mental  vigor, 
have  been  wasted  in  sloth,  tho  infirmity  of  nature  is  accused, 
and  those  who  are  themselves  in  fault  impute  their  delinquency 
to  circumstances.* 

1  I.  Intellectual  power]  VirtuU,  Sec  the  remarks  on  virtus^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  A  little  below,  I  have  rendered 
via  mrttUia,  "  the  path  of  true  merit." 

a  Worthy  of  honor]  Clarus,  "  A  person  may  be  called  dartia  either  on 
account  of  his  ^cat  actions  and  ments ;  or  on  account  of  some  honor  which 
he  has  obtalneu,  as  the  consuls  were  called  darisaimi  viri ;  or  on  aoeonnt 
of  great  expectations  which  are  formed  ft'om  him.  But  since  the  worth  of 
him  who  is  darua  is  known  by  all,  it  appears  that  the  mind  is  here  called 
claru9  because  its  nature  is  such  that  pre-eminence  is  generally  attributed 
to  it,  and  the  attention  of  all  directed  toward  it."    DieUek. 

>  Abandons  itself]  Pessum  daiua  est.  Is  altogether  sunk  and  over- 
whelmed. 

«  Impute  their  delinquency  to  circumstances,  etc.]  Suam  gvUgue  eulptm 
ad  negotia  transferunt.  Men  excuse  their  indolence  and  inactivity,  bv 
snying  that  the  weakness  of  their  fincnlties,  or  the  circumstances  in  wnieh 
tliey  are  placed,  render  them  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  of  importance. 
But,  says  Seneca,  Satis  natura  homini  dedii  roboriSf  si  iUo  uiamuri — nUUin^ 
eauadf  rum  posse  prcBtendUur,  *'•  Nature  has  given  men  sufficient  powers, 
if  they  will  but  use  them ;  but  they  pretend  that  they  can  not,  when  the 
truth  IS  that  they  will  not."  "  Negotia  is  a  common  word  with  Sallnst,  fiw 
which  other  writers  would  use  r«*,/acto."  Gerlach.  "Cuius  rei  nos  ipsi 
snmns  auctorcs,  ejus  culpam  rebus  extemis  attribuimus."  AfHUer,  "  Ano- 
tores"  i3  tho  same  as  the  Greek  &itcoc. 
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If  man,  however,  had  as  much  regard  for  worthy  objects,  as 
he  has  spirit  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  useless,^  unprofitable,  and 
even  perilous,  he  would  not  be  governed  by  circumstances 
more  than  he  would  govern  them,  and  would  attain  to  a  point 
of  greatness,  at  which,  instead  of  being  mortal,"  he  would  bo 
immortalized  by  glory. 

n.  As  man  is  composed  of  mind  and  body,  so,  of  all  our  con- 
cerns and  pursuits,  some  partake  the  nature  of  the  body,  and 
some  that  of  the  mind.  Thus  beauty  of  person,  eminent  wealth, 
corporeal  strength,  and  all  other  things  of  this  kind,  speedily 
pass  away ;  but  the  illustrious  achievements  of  the  mind  arc, 
like  the  mind  itself,  immortal 

Of  the  advantages  of  person  and  fortune,  as  there  is  a  begin- 
ning, there  is  also  an  end ;  they  all  rise  and  fall,^  increase  and 
decay.  But  the  mind,  incorruptible  and  eternal,  the  ruler  of 
the  human  race,  actuates  and  has  power  over  all  things,*  yet  is 
kself  free  from  control. 

The  depravity  of  those,  therefore,  is  the  more  surprising,  who, 
devoted  to  corporeal  gratifications,  spend  their  lives  in  luxury 
and  indolence,  but  sufier  the  mind,  than  which  nothing  is  better 
or  greater  in  man,  to  languish  in  neglect  and  inactivity ;  es- 
pecially when  there  are  so  many  and  various  mental  employ- 
ments by  which  the  highest  renown  may  be  attained. 

IIL  Of  these  occupations,  however,  civil  and  military  offices," 


>  UBeleas]  Aliena,  Unsnitablo,  not  to  the  purpose,  not  contributing  to 
the  improvement  of  life. 

•  InMead  of  being  mortal!  Pro  tnortalibus.  There  ore  two  senses  in 
wldeh  tiiese  wotcLs  mav  be  taken:  as  far  as  mortals  can^  and  instead  of  being 
mortdU»  Kritz  and  IMetsch  say  that  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  truo 
sense.  -  Other  commentators  ore  either  silent  or  say  little  to  the  purpose. 
As  fiyrthe  translators,  they  have  studied  only  how  to  get  over  the  passage 
ddleatoly.  The  latter  sense  is  perhaps  favored  by  what  is  said  in  c.  2, 
that  *^  the  illastrious  adiievements  of  the  mind  are,  nke  the  mind  itself,  im- 
mortaL** 

'  IL  They  all  rise  and  Ml,  etc.]  Omnia  orta  occidunty  et  a/ucta  senescunt. 
This  is  tme  of  thhigs  in  genend,  but  is  here  spoken  only  of  the  qualities  of 
the  body,  as  De  Brosses  clearly  perceived. 

•  Has  power  over  all  ihitigBi]MU>etouncta,  "  All  things  are  in  its  power." 
BielBoh.    **Sfd>diH(me  tenet.    So  Jupiter,  Ov.  Met.  i.  197 : 

Qnum  niihi  qui  fhlmen,  qui  vos  habcoquo  rogoque.'' 

Jiurnotif, 

So  Aristippns  .said,  Mibeo  Zaidem,  rum  Mbeor  a  Zaide,  Ix^  ovk  Ix^/iai. 
Cie.  Epist.  ad  Fam.  ix.  26. 

•  III.  Civil  and  military  offices]  Magistraius  etimperia,  *'  lllo  vocabulo 
dvilia,  "hoc  militaria  monera,  signmcantur."    Dietecn. 

4* 
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and  all  administration  of  public  afiB^irs,  seem  to  me  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  by  no  means  to  be  desired ;  for  neither  is  honor  con- 
ferred on  merit,  nor  are  those,  who  have  gained  power  by  un- 
lawful means,  the  more  secure  or  respected  for  it.  To  rule  our 
coimtry  or  subjects"  by  force,  though  we  may  have  the  ability, 
and  may  correct  what  is  wrong,  is  yet  an  ungratefol  undertak- 
ing ;  especially  as  all  changes  in  the  state  lead  to"  bloodshed, 
exile,  and  other  evils  of  discord ;  while  to  struggle  in  ineffectual 
attempts,  and  to  gain  nothing,  by  wearisome  exertions,  but  pub- 
lic hatred,  is  the  extreme  of  madness ;  imless  when  a  base  and 
Eemicious  spirit,  perchance,  may  prompt  a  man  to  sacrifice  his 
onor  and  liberty  to  the  power  of  a  party. 
rV.  Among  other  employments  which  arc  pursued  by  the 
intellect,  the  recording  of  past  events  is  of  pre-eminent  utility ; 
but  of  its  merits  I  may,  I  think,  be  silent,  since  many,  have 
spoken  of  them,  and  since,  if  I  were  to  praise  my  own  occupa- 
tion, I  might  be  considered  as  presumptuously"  praising  my- 

10  To  rule  our  oonntry  or  subjects,  etc.]  Nam  vi  qyidem  regerepabriamaut 
parents,  etc.  Cortius,  Oerlach,  Eritz,  Dietsch,  and  Mfdler  are  unanimous, 
in  under&tandinfffMrrtfn^  as  the  participle  of  the  verb  parto.  That  this  is 
the  sense,  savs  uerlach,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  conjunction  aut ;  for 
if  Sallust  haa  meant  parents ^  he  would  have  used  ut;  and  in  this  opinion 
Allen  coincides.  Doubtless,  also,  this  sense  of  the  word  suits  ezbremely 
well  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence^  in  which  changes  in  government  are 
mentioned.  '  But  Bumouf,  with  Cnspinus,  prefers  Xo  follow  Aldus  Manu- 
tius,  who  took  the  word  in  the  other  signincation,  8U|)po8ing  that  Sallust 
borrowed  the  sentiraent  from  Plato,  who  says  in  his  Epistle  m  Dianis  Pro- 
pinquos:  TLarepa  6i  ^  fiijripa  dvx  daiov  ^yov/iai  Tzpoapid^eadai,  fi^  v6c(f) 
'rrapatftpoavvTfc  ixofievovc*  Biav  6i  Trarpidi  iroXirhac  fieraPo^c  V^  irpoe- 
<l>epeiVj  drav  uvev  ipvyuVj  nal  a^ayrj^  uvdpcJVt  fi^  ^wardv  J  yiveoBai  Ttjv 
upiarijv.  And  ho  makes  a  similar  observation  in  his  Crito:  Ucarraxoii 
TTotijTtoVf  b  uv  KeXevoi  fj  ttoXic  rt,  koI  ij  TraTp^f.— ^— Bto^cf^cM  6^  6v;i^  6aiov 
ovre  /iijTepa^  dvre  narepa*  TroTiif  dk  tovtcjv  in  ^ttov  t^v  naTpida,  On 
which  sentiments  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  i.  9,  thus  comments:  Id  enimjnbet  iden 
iUe  FlatOj  quern  ego  auctorem  vehementer  seqtwr;  tantum  contendere  in  repub" 
lica  quantum  probare  tuia  civibua  possia:  vim  neque  pareniL  neaue  patriot 
qfferre  oportere.  There  is  also  another  passage  in  Cicero,  Cat.  i.  8,  wl^ch 
s'eems  to  favor  this  sense  of  the  word :  Si  teparentea  timereni  aique  odiaeent 
tui,  neque  eoa  uUd  ratione  plaeare  poaaea^  ut  opmor^  ab  eorum  oeuUa  dUqud  ecm- 
cederea;  mine  te  patriOy  qua  communia  eat  omnium  noetrum  parena  odii  aa 
metuit,  etc.  Of  the  first  passage  cited  trora  Plato,  indeed,  ^Jlust's  words 
may  seem  to  be  almost  a  translation.  Yet,  as  the  majority  of  oonvnenta- 
tors  have  followed  Cortius,  I  luive  also  followed  him.  eallust  has  the  word 
in  this  sense  in  Jug.,  c.  102 :  Parentea  dbunde  habeiTma,  So  Veil.  Pat.  iL 
lOS:  PrincipaHa  conatana  ex  voluntaie  parentium, 

u  Lead  to]  Portendant.  "  Portendere  in  a  pregnant  aenae,  meaning  not 
jnerel^  to  indicate,  but  quasi  aecum  ferre^  to  carry  along  with  them." 
Kritziua^ 

13  IV.  rrcsumptuously]  Per  inaoUntiam.    The  same  as  inadlenter^  though 
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aelf.  I  believe,  too,  that  there  will  be  some,  who,  because  I 
have  resolved  to  live  unconnected  with  political  affairs,  will 
apply  to  my  arduous  and  useful  labors  the  name  of  idleness ; 
especially  diose  who  think  it  an  important  pursuit  to  court  the 
people,  and  gain  popularity  by  entertainments.  But  if  such 
persons  will  consider  at  what  periods  I  obtained  office,  what 
sort  of  men^'  were  then  unable  to  obtain  it,  and  what  de- 
scription of  persons  have  subsequently  entered  the  senate,^* 
they  will  think,  assuredly,  that  I  have  altered  my  sentiments 
rather  from  prudence  than  from  indolence,  and  that  more  good 
will  arise  to  the  state  £rom  my  retirement,  than  from  the  busy 
efforts  of  others. 

.  I  have  often  heard  that  Quintus  Maximus,"  Publius  Scipio," 
and  many  other  illustrious  men  of  our  country,  were  accus- 
tomed to  observe,  that,  when  they  looked  on  the  images  of 
their  ancestors,  they  felt  their  minds  irresistibly  excited  to  the 
pursuit  of  honor."  Not,  certainly,  that  the  wax,"  or  the 
shape,  had  any  such  influence ;  but,  as  they  called  to  mind 
their  forefathers'  achievements,  such  a  flame  was  kindled  in  the 
breasts  of  those  eminent  persons,  as  could  not  be  extinguished 
till  their  own  merit  had  equaled  the  fame  and  glory  of  their 
ancestors. 

But,  in  the  present  state  of  manners,  who  is  there,  on  the 

some  refer  it,  not  to  SaUnst,  but  to  guis  existumet,  in  the  sense  of  strangely^ 
i.  ^/boUshly  otignaranUy,    I  follow  Cortias's  Interpretation. 

M  At  what  periods  I  obtained  office,  what  sort  of  men,  etc.]  Qmbut  «go 
iamporibfts  ma^tratvs  adeptu8  turn,  et  gualea  viri,  etc.  '^  Sallust  obtained 
the  qoestorship  a  few  years  after  the  oonspinunr  of  Catiline,  about  the  time 
when  the  state  was  agitated  by  the  disorders  or  Olodius  ana  his  party.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  people,  a.u.o.  701,  the  year  in  which  Clodius  was  killed 
by  Mflo.  He  was  prsetor  in  708,  when  Csesar  had  made  himself  ruler.  In 
the  expression  guaUs  viri,  etc.,  he  alludes  chiefly  to  Cato,  who,  when  he 
Blood  for  the  prsetorship,  was  unsuccessful.^^  JBumov/,  Krit^us  defends 
ad^jftiM  turn, 

>«  What  description  of  persons  have  subsequently  entered  the  senate] 
'*  CiBsar  ohose  the  worthy  and  unworthy,  as  smted  his  own  purposes,  to  be 
members  of  the  senate."    £umouf. 

^  Quintus  Mazimus]  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  of  whom  Ennius  says, 

Unus  qui  nobis  cuuctando  restituit  rem ; 
Non  ponebat  enim  rumores  ante  salutem. 

1*  Publius  Scipio]  Scipio  AfHcanusthe  Elder,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal. 
See  c.  5. 

■  "  To  the  pursuit  of  honor]  Ad  vertutem.  Virtus  in  the  same  sense  as  iq 
virtutU  vid,  c.  1. 

.  i»  The  wax]  Geram  iGam.  The  images  or  busts  of  their  ancestors,  which 
the  nobility  kept  in  the  halls  of  their  houses,  were  made  of  wax.  See  Tlin. 
^.  N.  XXXV.,  2. 
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contrary,  that  does  not  rather  emulate  his  forefathers  in  riches 
and  extravagance,  than  in  virtue  and  labor  f  Even  men  of 
humble  birth,"  who  formerly  used  to  surpass  the  nobility  in 
merit,  pursue  power  and  honor  rather  by  intrigue  and  dishon- 
esty, than  by  honorable  qualifications ;  as  if  the  praetorship, 
consulate,  and  all  other  offices  of  the  kind,  were  noble  and  dig- 
nified in  themselves,  and  not  to  be  estimated  according  to  the 
worth  of  those  who  fill  them. 

But,  in  expressing  my  concern  and  regret  at  the  manners 
of  the  state,  I  have  proceeded  with  too  great  freedom,  and  at 
too  great  length.     I  now  return  to  my  subject. 

V,  I  am  about  to  relate  the  war  which  the  Roman  people 
carried  on  with  Jugurtha,  King  of  the  Numidians ;  first,  be- 
cause it  was  great,  sanguinary,  and  of  varied  fortono ;  and 
secondly,  because  then,  for  the  first  time,  opposition  was  ofiered 
to  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  a  contest  which  threw  every 
thing,  religious  and  civil,  into  confusion,***  and  was  carried  to 
such  a  height  of  madness,  that  nothing  but  war,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  Italy,  could  put  an  end  to  civil  dissensions.'^  But 
before  I  fairly  commence  my  narrative,  I  mil  take  a  review  of 
a  few  preceding  particulars,  in  order  that  the  whole  tmbject 
may  be  more  clearly  and  distinctly  understood. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  in  which  Hannibal,  the  leader  of 
the  Carthaginians,  had  weakened  the  power  of  Italy  more  than 
any  other  enemy*'  since  the  Roman  name  became  great,*' 
Masinissa,  King  of  the  Numidians,  being  received  into  alliance 
by  Publius  Scipio,  who,  from  his  merits  was  afterward  sur- 
named  Africanus,  had  performed  for  us  many  eminent  exploits 
in  the  field.     In  return  for  which  services,  after  the  Carthagin- 

»  Men  of  hnmble  birth]  Ebmines  novi.    Bee  Gat.,  c.  23. 

«>  V.  Threw  every  thing,  religious  and  civil,  into  oonfusion]  Divina  el 
humanacunctapermiscuU,  *^Au  things,  both  divine  and  human,  were  so 
changed^  that  their  previous  condition  was  entirely  subverted.'*    JHOtoh. 

Si  Civil  dissensions]  StudiU  eiviHbus,     This  is  the  sense  in  whic^  most 


civilia]  nisi  bello  ct  vastitate  Italite."  Sallust  has  ttudiaparUumj 
iTug.  c.  42 :  and  Gkirlaeh  quotes  from  Cic.  pro  Marcell.  c.  10 :  '^  Sen  enim 
coimliia  soUs  et  studUi^  seaarmis  etiam  et  ccutria  diasidebamuey 

«  More  than  any  otner  enemy]  Maxime, 

ss  Since  the  Boman  name  became  great]  Post  magnUudinem  nominis 
Bomani.  "  I  know  not  why  interjjreters  should  find  any  difficulty  in  this 
passage.  I  understand  it  to  signify  simply  sinos  the  Biomans  became  so 
great  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Hannibal :  for,  before  that  period  they 
had  suffered  even  heavier  calamities,  especially  from'the  Gauls**'    OorUuB. 
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ians  wero  subdued,  and  after  Syphax,"*  whose  power  in  Italy 
was  great  and  extensive,  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Roman  people 
prjBsented  to  Masinissa,  as  a  free  gift,  all  the  cities  and  lands 
that  they  had  captured.  Masinissa's  friendship  for  us,  accord- 
ingly, remained  faithful  and  inviolate ;  his  reign^^  and  his  life 
ended  together.  His  son,  Micipsa,  alone  succeeded  to  his  king- 
dom ;  Mastanabal  and  Gulussa,  his  two  brothers,  having  been 
carried  off  by  disease.  Micipsa  had  two  sons,  Adherbal  and 
Iliempsal,  and  had  brought  up  in  his  house,  with  the  same  care 
as  his  own  children,  a  son  of  his  brother  Mastanabal,  named 
Jugurtha,  whom  Masinissa,  as  being  the  son  of  a  concubine, 
had  left  in  a  private  station.  

VL  Jugurtha,  as  he  grew  up,  being  strong  in  frame,  gfi 
ful  in  person,  but,  above  all,  vigorous  in  understanding,  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  enervated  by  pleasure  and  indolence,  but, 
OS  is  the  usage  of  his  country,  exercised  himself  in  riding, 
throwing  the  javelin,  and  contending  in  the  race  with  his 
equals  in  age ;  and,  though  he  excelled  them  all  in  reputation, 
ho  was  yet  beloved  by  all.  He  also  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  hunting ;  he  was  first,  or  among  the  first,  to  wound  the  lion 
and  other  beasts;  ho  performed  very  much,  but  spoke  very 
little  of  himself. 

Micipsa,  though  ho  was  at  first  gratified  with  these  circum- 
stances, considering  that  the  merit  of  Jugurtha  would  be  an 
honor  to  his  kingdom,  yet,  when  ho  reflected  that  the  youth 
was  daily  increasing  in  popularity,  while  he  himself  was  ad- 
vanced in  age,  and  his  children  but  young,  ho  was  extremely 
disturbed  at  the  state  of  things,  and  revolved  it  frequently  in 
his  mind.  The  very  nature  of  man,  ambitious  of  power,  and 
eager  to  gratify  its  desires,  gave  him  reason  for  apprehension, 
C3  well  as  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  own  age  and  that 

.  ^  Syphax]  *^  He  was  "Kino:  of  the  Massesyli  in  Namidia ;  was  at  first  an 
onemv  to  the  Carthaginians  (Liv.  xxlv.  48),  and  afterward  their  friend  ^Liv. 
zzviif.  17).  He  then  changed  sides  asain,  and  made  a  treaty  with  8cipio ; 
but  haVii^T  at  length  been  offered  the  nana  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of 
Asdrubal,  in  marriage,  he  accepted  it,  and  returned  into  (Ulianco  with  the 
Carthagimans.  Beinj^  snbse€[uently  taken  prisoner  by  Masinissa  and  Lselius, 
the  lieutenant  of  Soitoo,  (LiY.  xxx.  2)  he  was  carried  into  Italy,  and  died  at 
Tibup  (Uv.  XXX.  45).^'    Bumor^, 

*  His  reign]  Imperii.  Oortius  thinks  that  the  grant  of  the  Eomans 
ceased  with  the  life  of  Masinissa,  and  that  his  son,  Micipsa,  reigned  only 
over  that  jMfft  of  Numidia  which  originally  belonged  to  his  father.  But  in 
thk  opinion  suooeeding  commentators  have  generally  supposed  him  to  bo 
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of  his  children,  which  was  sufficient,  from  Iho  prospect  of  such 
a  prize,  to  lead  astray  even  men  of  moderate  desires.  The 
affection  of  the  Numidians,  too,  which  was  strong  toward 
Jugurtha,  was  another  cause  for  alarm ;  among  whom,  if  he 
shoidd  cut  off  such  a  man,  he  feared  that  some  insurrection  or 
war  might  arise. 

VIL  Surrounded  hy  such  difficulties,  and  seeing  that  a  man, 
so  popular  among  his  countrymen,  was  not  to  be  destroyed 
cither  by  force  or  by  fraud,  he  resolved,  as  Jugurtha  was  of  an 
active  disposition,  and  eager  for  military  reputation,  to  expose 
him  to  dsuigers  in  the  field,  and  thus  malce  trial  of  fortune. 
During  the  Numantine  war,'"  therefore,  when  he  was  sending 
supplies  of  horse  and  foot  to  the  Romans,  he  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  Numidians,  whom  he  dispatched  into  Spain, 
hoping  that  he  would  certainly  perish,  either  by  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  his  bravery,  or  by  the  merciless  hand  of  the 
enemy.  But  this  project  haid  a  very  different  result  from  that 
which  he  had  expected.  For  when  Jugurtha,  who  was  of  an 
active  and  penetrating  intellect,  had  learned  the  disposition 
of  Publius  Scipio,  the  Rc»nan  general,  and  the  character  of 
the  enemy,  he  quickly  rose,  by  great  exertion  and  vigilance,  by 
modestiy  submitting  to  orders,  and  frequently  exposing  himself 
to  dangers,  to  such  a  degree  of  reputation,  that  he  was  greatly 
beloved  by  our  men,  and  extremelv  dreaded  by  the  Numantines. 
lie  was  indeed,  what  is  peculiarly  difficult,  both  brave  in  ac- 
tion, and  wise  in  counsel ;  quaHties,  of  which  the  one,  fiY>m 
forethought,  generally  produces  fear,  and  the  other,  from  con- 
fidence, rashness.  The  general,  accordingly,  managed  almost 
every  difficult  matter  by  the  aid  of  Jugurtha,  numbered  him 
among  his  friends,  and  grew  daily  more  and  more  attached  to 
him,  as  a  man  whose  advice  and  whose  efforts  were  never  use- 
less. With  such  merits  were  joined  generosity  of  disposition, 
and  readiness  of  wit,  by  which  he  united  to  lumself  many  of 
the  Romans  in  intimate  friendship. 

VIII.  There  were  at  that  time,  in  our  army,  a  number  of 
officers,  some  of  low,  and  some  of  high  birth,  to  whom  wealth 
was  more  attractive  than  virtue  or  honor ;  men  who  were  at- 
tached to  certain  parties,  and  of  consequence  in  their  own 

3*  VII.  Daring  the  Kumantine  war]  SsGo  Numantino.  Nnmantia, 
which  stood  near  the  Bonroe  of  the  Durios  or  Douro  in  Spain,  was  so  Btropg 
in  itA  sitoation  and  fortifioations.  that  it  withstood  the  fiomans  fat  fiturteeD 
years.    Sec  Floras,  ii.  17,  IS ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4. 
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country ;  but,  among  the  allies,  rather  distinguished  than  re- 
spected. These  persons  inflamed  the  mind  of  Jugurtha,  of 
itself  sufficiently  aspiring,  by  assuring  him,  ^'that  if  Micipsa 
should  die,  he  might  have  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  to  him- 
self; for  that  he  was  possessed  of  eminent  merit,  and  that  any 
thing  might  bo  purchased  at  Eome." 

When  Numantia,  however,  was  destroyed,  and  Scipio  had 
determined  to  dismiss  the  auxiliary  troops,  and  to  return  to 
Borne,  ho  led  Jugurtha,  after  having  honored  him,  in  a  public 
assembly,  with  the  noblest  presents  and  applauses,  into  his 
own  tent;  where  he  privately  admonished  him  ^to  court 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans  rather  by  attention  to  them 
as  a  body,  than  by  practicing  on  individuals;'"^  to  bribe  no 
one,  as  what  belonged  to  many  could  not  without  danger 
be  bought  from  a  few;  and  adding  that,  if  he  would  but 
trust  to  his  own  merits,  glory  and  regal  power  would  spon- 
taneously fall  to  his  lot ;  but,  should  he  proceed  too  rashly, 
he  would  only,  by  the  influence  of  his  money,  hasten  his  own 
ruin." 

IX.  Having  thus  spoken,  he  took  leave  of  him,  giving  him 
a  letter,  which  he  was  to  present  to  Micipsa,  and  of  which  the 
following  was  the  purport :  "  The  merit  of  your  nephew 
Jugurtha,  in  the  war  against  Numantia,  has  been  eminently 
distinguished ;  a  fact  which  I  am  sure  will  aflbrd  you  pleas- 
ure. He  is  dear  to  us  for  his  services,  and  we  shall  strive,  with 
our  utmost  efforts,  to  make  him  equally  dear  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome.  As  a  friend,  I  sincerely  congratulate  you ; 
you  have  a  kinsman  worthy  of  yourself,  and  of  his  grandfather 
Masinissa." 

Micipsa,  when  he  found,  from  the  letter  of  the  general,  that 
what  he  had  already  heard  reported  was  true,  being  moved, 
both  by  the  merit  of  the  youth  and  by  the  interest  felt  for 
him  by  Scipio,  altered  his  purpose,  and  endeavored  to  win 
Jugurtha  by  kindness.     He   accordingly,  in  a  short   time, 


38 


«r  Vm.  Bather  by  attention  to  them  as  a  body,  than  by  practicii^  on  in- 
«UvidiialB]  PubUei  quiumprmUim,  ^*  UniverssB  potius  civitatis,  qu4in  privo- 
tonun  jBfnmam  qoeBrendo.''  Burnouf,  The  -words  can  only  be  rendered  ^ri- 


IX.  In  a  short  tune]  Statim,  If  what  is  said  in  c.  11  be  correct,  that 
Jogmtha  was  adopted  within  three  years  of  Mici^sa^s  death,  his  adoption 
dia  not  take  plaoe  till  twelve  years  after  the  taking  of  Numantia,  which 
Borrendered  in  619,  and  Micipsa  died  in  634.  SioHm  is  therefore  used  with 
great  latitude,  unless  we  suppose  Sallust  to  mean  that  Micipsa  8igniiia4  to- 
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adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  made  him,  by  his  will,  joint-heir 
vfith  his  own  children. 

A  few  years  afterward,  when,  being  debilitated  by  age  and 
disease,  he  perceived  that  the  end  of  his  life  was  at  hand,  ho 
is  said,  in  the  presence  of  his  ^ends  and  relations,  and  of  Ad- 
herbal  and  Hiempsal  his  sons,  to  have  spoken  with  Jugnrtha 
in  the  following  manner : 

X.  "  I  received  you,  Jugurtha,  at  a  very  early  age,  into  my 
kingdom,'^  at  a  time  when  you  had  lost  your  rather,  and  were 
witliout  prospects  or  resources,  expecting  that,  in  return  for 
my  kindness,  I  should  not  be  less  loved  by  you  than  by  my 
own  children,  if  I  should  have  any.  Nor  have  my  anticipa- 
tions deceived  me;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  your  other  great 
and  noble  deeds,  you  have  lately,  on  your  return  from  Numan- 
tia,  brought  honor  and  glory  both  to  me  and  my  kingdom ; 
by  your  bravery,  you  have  rendered  the  Romans,  from  being 
pronously  our  friends,  more  friendly  to  us  than  ever ;  the  name 
of  our  family  is  revived  in  Spain ;  and,  finally,  what  is  most 
difficult  among  mankind,  you  have  suppressed  envy  by  pre- 
eminent merit" 

**  And  now,  since  nature  is  putting  a  period  to  my  life,  I 
exhort  and  conjure  you,  by  this  right  hand,  and  by  the  fidelity 
which  you  owe  to  my  kingdom,"  to  regard  these  princes,  who 
are  your  cousins  by  birth,  and  your  brothers  by  my  generosity, 
with  sincere  affection ;  and  not  to  be  more  anxious  to  attach 
to  yourself  strangers,  than  to  retain  the  love  of  those  con- 
nected with  you  by  blood.     It  is  not  armies,  or  treasures,"  that 

Jugurtha  his  intention  to  adopt  him  immediately^  on  his  retam  ftom  Na- 
iimntia,  and  that  the  formal  ceremony  of  the  adoption  was  delayed  for  some 
years. 

»  X.  I  received  you— into  my  kingdom]  In  meuum  reffnum  aeoepL  "By 
i^eao  words  it  is  only  signified  that  Mioipsa  received  Jogurtha  into  his 
palace  so  as  to  bring  him  up  with  his  own  children.  The  critics  who  sup- 
pose tliat  there  is  any  allusion  to  the  adoption,  or  a  pretended  intention  of 
tt  on  tiie  pfurt  of  Micipsa,  ore  evidently  in  the  wronff. 

>o  Pre-eminent  merit]  GloriA,    Our  English  word  glarp  is  too  strong. 

«»  By  the  fidelity  which  you  owe  to  my  kingdom]  Per  regnifidem.    This 
Booms  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  expljmations  that  have  been  of^d  of  theso 
vvords.  **  Per  fidem  quam  tu  rex  (futurusj  mihi  regi  prsestore  debes.'*  Bur-  ■ 
nof^,    "  Per  fidem  qusa  decet  in  regno,  ».  e,  regem."    Dietach.    "Per  earn 
fidem,  au&  esse  decet  eum  qui  regnum  obtinet.^    KrUems, 

^  It  IB  not  armies,  or  treasures,  etc.]  'Ov  rode  rb  xpvooihf  aKywrpov  rb 
r/)v  ftaatXelav  dicuru^ov  iariVt  dXTid  ol  iroXXol  ^iXot  oK^irrpov  pcuTLkevaiv 
uXtfOioTarov  kcU  da<l>aXiaTaT(}v,  "  It  is  not  this  golden  soepter  that  can  pi^ 
Qorve  a  kingdom ;  but  numerous  Ariends  ore  to  pimces  their  trust  and  safest 
Boeptor."    Xen.  Oyrop.,  viii.  7, 14. 
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form  tho  defenses  of  a  kingdom,  but  friends,  whom  you  can 
neither  command  by  force  nor  purchase  with  gold ;  for  they 
are  acquired  only  by  good  offices  and  integrity.  And  who  can 
bo  a  greater  friend  than  one  brother  to  another  ?"  Or  what 
stranger  will  you  find  faithful,  if  you  are  at  enmity  with  your 
own  fiunily  ?  I  leave  you  a  kingdom,  which  will  be  strong  if 
you  act  honorably,  but  weak,  if  you  are  ill-affected  to  each 
other ;  for  by  concord  even  small  states  arc  increased,  but  by 
discord,  even  the  greatest  fall  to  nothing, 
-  "  But  on  you,  Jugurtha,  who  arc  superior  in  age  and  wisdom, 
it  is  incumbent,  more  than  on  your  brothers,  to  be  cautious 
that  nothing  of  a  contrary  tendency  may  arise  ;  for,  in  all  dis- 
putes, he  that  is  the  stronger,  even  though  he  receive  the  in- 
jury, appears,  because  his  power  is  greater,  to  have  inflicted  it. 
And  do  you,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  respect  and  regard  a 
kinsman  of  such  a  character ;  imitate  his  virtues,  and  make  it 
your  endeavor  to  show  that  I  have  not  adopted  a  better  son"* 
than  those  whom  I  have  begotten." 

XI.  To  this  address,  Jugurtha,  though  he  knew  that  tho 
king  had  spoken  insincerely,''*  and  though  he  was  himself  re- 
volving thoughts  of  a  far  different  nature,  yet  replied  with  good 
feeling,  suitable  to  the  occasion.  A  few  days  afterward  Micipsa 
died. 

When  the  princes  had  performed  his  funeral  with  due  mag- 
nificence, they  met  together  to  hold  a  discussion  on  the  general 
condition  of  their  affairs.  Iliempsal,  the  youngest,  who  was 
naturally  violent,  and  who  had  previously  shown  contempt  for 
the  mean  birth  of  Jugurtha,  as  being  inferior  on  his  mother's 
side,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Adherbal,  in  order  to  pro- 
vent  Jugurtha  from  being  the  middle  one  of  tho  three,  which 
is  regarded  by  the  Numidians  as  the  seat  of  honor.'"     Being 

»•  And  who  can  be  a  greater  friend  than  one  brother  to  another?]  Quis 
autem  anUcior^  mmmfraJterfraJbrit  "  No/jliC  dcJcA^ovf  rodg  dXrjdcvoi^  0/Xovf. 
Menander.*'     Waaae. 

M  That  I  hav^  not  adopted  a  bettor  son.  &c.]  Ne  ego  mdiores  liberos  stimsisse 
videar  quam  ffenuisae.  As  there  is  no  allasion  to  Micipsa^s  adoption  of  any 
other  Bon  than  Jugnrtha,  SaUast^s  expression  Uberoa  ^umsisse  can  hardly  bo 
defended.    It  is  necessary  to  five  son  in  the  singular,  in  the  translation. 

"XI.  Had  spoken  insincerely] /5<Jtofo<Jt/^Mi».   Jngnrtha  saw  that  Micipsa 


those  manoscripta  as  the  most  correct,  in  which  the  word  et  is  placed  to; 
mediately  before  apudf  Quod  et  apitd  Nwmidas  honori  ducUur,''*    Sir  9|H[ 
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urged  by  hia  brother,  however,  to  yield  to  saperior  age,  he  i\i 
length  removed,  but  with  reluctsmce,  to  the  other  seat.^^ 

Iq  the  course  of  this  conference,  after  a  long  debate  about 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  Jugurtha  suggested,  among 
other  measures,  '^  that  all  the  acts  and  decrees  made  in  the 
last  five  years  should  bo  annulled,  as  Micipsa,  during  that 
period,  had  been  enfeebled  by  age,  and  scarcely  sound  in  in- 
tellect" Hiempsal  repUed,  ^  that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  the  proposal,  since  Jugurtha  himself  within  the  last  three 
years,  had  been  adopted  as  joint-heir  to  the  throne."  This  re- 
partee sunk  deeper  into  the  mind  of  Jugurtha  than  any  one 
imagined.  From  that  very  time,  accordingly,  being  agitated 
with  resentment  and  jealousy,  he  began  to  me(&tate  and  concert 
schemes,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  projects  for  secretly  cut- 
ting off  Hiempsal.  But  his  plmis  proving  slow  in  operation, 
and  his  angry  feelings  remaining  unabated,  he  resolved  to  exe- 
cute his  purpose  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

XII.  At  flie  first  meeting  of  the  princes,  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  it  had  been  resolved,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
agreement, that  the  treasures  should  be  divided  among  them, 
and  that  limits  should  be  set  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each.  Days 
were  accordingly  appointed  for  both  these  purposes,  but  the 
earlier  of  the  two  for  the  division  of  the  money.  The  princes, 
in  the  mean  time,  retired  into  separate  places  of  abode  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  treasury.  Hiempsal,  residing  in  the  town 
of  Thirmida,  happened  to  occupy  the  house  of  a  man,  who, 
being  Jugurtha's  chief  lictor,"  had  always  been   liked  and 

might  have  learned,  had  ho  consnlted  the  commentators,  that  ^Hhe  wordet 
is  placed  immediately  before  apad''  in  no  manuscript;  that  Lipsins  was  the 
first  who  proposed  its  insertion ;  and  that  Crispinus,  the  only  editor  who 
has  received  it  into  his  text,  is  ridiculed  by  Wasse  for  his  folly.  "  lipsins," 
says  Cortius,  **  ciim  sciret  apud  Bomanos  etiam  medium  locum  honoratiorem 
f aisscj  corrigit :  quod  et  amid  Numidae  honoH  ducitttr,  Sed  quia  tsLUa  ab 
historico  ezegerit  if  Si  de  Numidis  narrat,  non  facile  aliquis  intnlerit,  aliter 
propterea  fuisse  apud  Somanoa.'' 

"  To  1^0  other  seat]  In  alieram  partem.  We  must  suppose  that  the  three 
seats  were  placed  ready  for  the  three  princes ;  that  AdherbaL  sat  down  first, 
ia  one  of  tne  outside  seats ;  the  one,  namely,  that  would  be  on  the  right 
hand  of  a  spectator  faoinff  them ;  and  that  Hiempsal  immediately  took  the 
middle  seat,  on  Abherbars  right  hand,  so  as  to  force  Jugurtha  to  take  the 
other  outside  one.  Abherbal  nad  then  to  remove  Hiempsal  in  dUeram  par^ 
temj  that  is,  to  induce  him  to  take  the  seat  corresponding  to  his  own,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  middle  one. 

^  XII.  Chief  lictor]  Prox/wmit  lidor.  "  ThQproxim'us  lietor  was  he  who, 
when  the  llotors  walked  before  the  prince  or  magistrate  in  a  regular  line, 
ouo  behind  tho  other,  was  lost,  or  next  to  the  person  on  whom  they  attended." 
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favored  by  his  xoaster.  This  man,  thus  opportunely  presented 
as  an  instrument,  Jugurtha  loaded  with  promises,  and  induced 
him  to  go  to  his  house,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  it, 
and  provide  himself  with  £Edse  keys  to  the  gates ;  for  the  true 
ones  used  to  be  given  to  Hiempsal ;  adding,  that  he  himself, 
when  circumstances  should  call  for  his  presence,  would  be  at 
the  place  with  a  large  body  of  men.  This  commission  the 
Kumidian  speedily  executed,  and,  according  to  his  instructions, 
admitted  Jugurtha's  men  in  the  night,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
had  entered  the  house,  went  different  ways  in  quest  of  tlio 
prince ;  some  of  his  attendants  they  killed  while  asleep,  and 
others  as  they  met  them ;  they  searched  into  secret  places, 
broke  open  those  that  were  shut,  and  filled  the  whole  premises 
with  uproar  and  tumult.  Hiempsal,  after  a  time,  was  found 
concealed  in  the  hut  of  a  maid-«eryant,'^  where,  in  his  alarm 
and  ignorance  of  the  locality,  he  had  at  first  taken  refuge. 
The  Kumidians,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  brought  his  head  to 
Jugurtha. 

XITT.  The  report  of  so  atrocious  an  outrage  was  soon  spread 
.through  Africa.  Fear  seized  on  Adherbal,  and  on  all  who 
had  been  subject  to  Mdpsa.  The  Numidians  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  greater  number  following  Adherbal,  but  the  more 
warKke,  Jugurtha ;  who,  accordingly,  armed  as  large  a  forco 
as  he  could,  brought  several  cities,  partly  by  force  and  partly 
by  their  own  consent,  under  his  power,  and  prepared  to  make 
himself  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  Numidia.  Adherbal,  though 
he  had  sent  embassadors  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  senate  of  his 
brother's  murder  and  his  own  circmnstances,  yet,  relying  on 
the  number  of  his  troops,  prepared  for  an  armed  resistance. 
When  the  matter,  however,  came  to  a  contest,  he  was  defeated, 
and  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  into  our  province,"  and  from 
thence  hastened  to  Rome. 

CbrUus.  He  would  thus  be  ready  to  receive  the  great  man^s  commands,  and 
"he  Sn  immediate  oommunioation  with  him.  We  must  suppose  either  that 
Sallust  merely  speaks  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Bomans,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  that  the  Boman  custom  of  being  preceded  by  lictors 
had  been  adopted  in  Nnmidia. 

**  Hut  of  a  maid-«ervant]  IW^^vrio  mulierU  aneUlce.  Boso  renders  ivgurio 
''a  mean  apartment,*'  and  other  translators  have  given  something  similar,  as 
if  they  thought  that  the  servant  must  have  had  a  room  in  the  house.  But 
nho,  and  other  NnmicUan  servants,  may  have  had  huts  apart  from  tbo 
dwelling-hoose.     Tug%armm  undoubtedly  signifies  a  hvt  in  general. 

*»  XIII.  Into  our  province]  In,  Prov'mciam.  "  The  word jprovhicej  in  this 
place,  signifies  that  part  of  Africa  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Curtbage, 
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Jugnrtha,  having  thus  accomplished  his  purposes,*'  and  re- 
fleeting,  at  leisure,  on  the  crime  which  he  had  committed, 
began  to  feel  a  dread  of  the  Roman  people,  against  whoso 
resentment  he  had  no  hopes  of  security  but  in  the  avarice 
of  the  nobility,  and  in  his  own  wealth.  A  few  days  afterward, 
/herefore,  ho  dispatched  embassadors  to  Rome,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  gold  and  silver,  whom  he  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  abundance  of  presents  to  his  old  friends,  and  then  to  pro- 
cure him  new  ones ;  and  not  to  hesitate,  in  shcnt,  to  effect 
whatever  could  be  done  by  bribery. 

When  these  deputies  had  arrived  at  Rome,  and  had  sent 
large  presents,  according  to  the  prince's  direction,  to  his  inti- 
mate friends,*^  and  to  otiiers  whose  influence  was  at  that  time 
powerful,  so  remarkable  a  change  ensued,  that  Jugurtha,  from 
being  an  object  of  the  greatest  odium,  grew  into  greatTegard 
and  favor  with  the  nobility;  who,  partly  allured  with  hope, 
and  partly  with  actual  largesses,  endeavored,  by  soliciting  uie 
members  of  the  senate  individually,  to  prevent  any  severe 
measures  from  being  adopted  against  him.  When  the  em- 
bassadors, accordin^y,  felt  sure  of  success,  the  senate,  on  & 
fixed  day,  gave  audience  to  both  parties.*"  On  that  occasion, 
Adherbal,  as  I  have  understood,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

XIV.  "  My  father  Micipsa,  Conscript  Fathers,  enjoined  me, 
on  his  death-bed,  to  look  upon  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  as 
mine  only  by  deputation  ;**  to  consider  the  right  and  authority 
as  belonging  to  you ;  to  endeavor,  at  homo  and  in  the  field, 
to  be  as  serviceable  to  the  Roman  people  as  possible ;  and  to 
regard  you  as  my  kindred  and  relatives :"  saying  that,  if  I  ob- 
served  these  injunctions,  I  should  find,  in  your  friendship, 

fell  to  tlio  Komans  by  tho  right  of  conquest,  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  Micipsa."     Wasse. 

*^  Ilavinff  thus  accomplished  his  purposes]  Patratis  oomUm,  After  Mfi- 
«Ulis,  in  all  the  manuscripts,  occur  the  words  jpoatquam  onmia  Nwmdim 
^totiebatur,  which  were  strucK  out  by  Cortius,  as  being  turpiasima  glotsa. 
The  recent  editors,  Gerlach,  Kritz,  iHetscb,  and  Bumouf,  have  leetored 
them. 

«9  His  intimate  friends]  ffaapUibus,  Persons  probably  with  whom  he  had 
been  intimate  at  Numantia,  or  who  had  since  visited  him  in  Numidia. 

**  Tho  Hcnato— gave  audience  to  both  parties]  tenatui  utrisquB  iatmr* 
<*Tlie  embassadors  of  Jueurtha,  and  Adherbal  in  person,  are  admitted  into 
tlio  Hcnato-houso  to  plead  their  cause."    Bwrnouf, 

«^  XIV.  By  deputation]  Proevratione,  He  was  to  consider  himself  only 
tho  procttrator,  manager,  or  deputed  governor,  of  the  kingdom. 

4*  Kindred— «nd  relatives]  OogfuUorum--(iijpnwm.  Cognabut  is  a  blood 
relation ;  cffiiM  is  properly  a  vdativo  l^  mamage. 
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armies,  riches,  and  all  necessary  defenses  of  my  realm.  By 
these  precepts  I  was  proceeding  to  regulate  my  conduct,  when 
Jugurtha,  the  most  abandoned  of  all  men  whom  the  earth  con- 
tains, setting  at  naught  your  authority,  expelled  me,  the  grand- 
son of  Masinissa,  and  the  hereditary^'  ally  and  inend  of  the 
Roman  people,  from  my  kingdom  and  all  my  possessions. 

^  Since  I  was  thus  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of 
wretchedness,  I  could  wish  that  I  were  able  to  implore  your 
aid.  Conscript  Fathers,  rather  for  the  sake  of  my  own  services 
than  those  of  my  ancestors ;  I  could  wish,  indeed,  above  all, 
that  acts  of  kindness  were  due  to  me  from  the  Eomans,  of 
which  I  should  not  stand  in  need ;  and,  next  to  this,^^  that,  if 
I  required  your  services,  I  might  receive  them  as  my  due. 
But  as  integrity  is  no  defense  in  itself,  and  as  I  had  no  power 
to  form  the  character  of  Jugurtha,"  I  have  lied  to  you.  Con- 
script Fathers,  to  whom,  what  is  the  most  grievous  of  all  things, 
I  am  compelled  to  become  -a  burden  before  I  have  been  an 
assistance. 

"  Other  princes  have  been  received  into  your  friendship  after 
having  been  conquered  in  war,  or  have  solicited  an  alliance 
with  you  in  circumstances  of  distress;  but  our  family  com- 
menced its  league  with  the  Eomans  in  the  war  with  Carthage, 
at  a  time  when  their  fiuth  was  a  greater  object  of  attraction 
than  their  fortune.  Suffer  not,  then,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  a 
descendent  of  that  (amWy  to  implore  aid  from  you  in  vain.  If 
I  had  no  other  plea  for  obtaining  your  assistance  but  my 
wretched  fortune;  nothing  to  urge,  but  that,  having  been 
recently  a  king,  powerful  by  birth,  by  character,  and  by 
resources,  I  am  now  dishonored,  afflicted,^^  destitute,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  aid  of  others,  it  would  yet  become  the  dignity 
of  Eome  to  protect  me  from  injury,  and  to  allow  no  man's 
dominions  to  be  increased  by  crime.  But  I  am  driven  from 
those  very  territories  which  the  Eoman  people  gave  to  my 

40  Hereditarf^  Ab  Hirpe. 

*f  Next  to  inis]  Seutmdtim  ea,  "  Prisoianns,  lib.  xiii.,  de  preepoeitiono 
ttgffOBtSeoundum,  inquit,  quomdopro  KarcL  d  fisTd  acdfit^r.,  loco  prcspoHHoms 

ed.    DidlofltiTifl  in  Jiu^rthino :  tecundwm  ea,  uU  tUmtis  uterer,    ^Vid(s 

lioet  hoc  dicit,  Seewndum  in  SaUostii  ezemplo,  post  velproxime  Bignificarc." 

4B  As  I  had  no  power  to  fonn  the  cbaractor  of  Ju^urtba]  Mgrue  mihi  in 
mMw/vUy  qudUe  J'ugvfrQM  foret,  ^^In  marm /-uU  is  simply  in  potestafs 
/mii^—Ter.  Hec,  iv.  4,  44:  ITxor  quid  faaiai  in  manu  non  est  med.''* 
Oortku. 

m  DUihoDored,  afflicted]  DtformcUus  arumnis. 
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ancestors,  and  from  which  my  father  and  grandfather,  in  con- 
junction with  yourselves,  expelled  Syphax  and  the  Cartha^ 
ginians.  It  is  what  you  bestowed  that  has  been  wrested  from 
me ;  in  my  wrongs  you  are  insulted. 

** Unhappy  man  that  I  am!  Has  your  Idndness,  O  my 
father  Micipsa,  come  to  this,  that  he  whom  yon  made  equal 
with  your  children,  and  a  sharer  of  your  kingdom,  should  be- 
come, above  all  others,"  the  destroyers  of  your  race  ?  Shall 
our  family,  then,  never  be  at  peace?  Shall  we  always  bo 
harassed  with  war,  bloodshed,  and  exile  ?  While  the  Cartha- 
ginians continued  in  power,  we  were  necessarily  exposed  to  all 
manner  of  troubles ;  for  the  enemy  were  on  our  frontiers ;  you, 
our  friends,  were  at  a  distance ;  and  all  our  dependence  was  on 
our  arms.  But  after  that  pest  was  extirpated,  we  were  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity,  as  having  no  enemies  but  such 
as  you  should  happen  to  appoint  us.  But  lo !  on  a  sudden, 
Jugurtha,  stalking  forth  with  intolerable  audacity,  wickedness, 
and  arrogance,  and  having  put  to  death  my  brother,  his  own 
cousin,  made  his  territory,  in  the  first  place,  the  prize  of  his 
guilt;  and  next,  being  unable  to  ensnare  me  with  similar 
stratagems,  he  rendered  me,  when  under  your  rule  I  expected 
any  thing  rather  than  violence  or  war,  an  exile,  as  you  see,  from 
my  country  and  my  home,  the  prey  of  poverty  and  misery,  and 
safer  any  where  than  in  my  own  kingdom. 

"  I  was  always  of  opinion,  Conscript  Fathers,  as  I  had  often 
licard  my  father  observe,  that  those  who  cultivated  your  friend- 
ship might  indeed  have  an  arduous  service  to  perform,  but 
would  be  of  all  people  the  most  secure.  What  our  family 
could  do  for  you,  it  has  done ;  it  has  supported  you  in  all  your 
wars ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  provide  for  our  safety  in  time  of 

Eeace.  Our  £Either  left  two  of  us,  brothers ;  a  third,  Jugurtha, ' 
e  thought  would  be  attached  to  us  by  the  benefits  conferred ' 
upon  him ;  but  one  of  us  has  been  murdered,  and  I,  the  other,  ■ 
have  scarcely  escaped  the  hand  of  lawlessness.**     What  course 

*«  Above  ali  others]  PoHedmitm, 

^^  One  of  OB  has  been  murdered,  and  I,  the  other,  have  scarcely  escaped 
the  hand  of  lawlessness]  AUer  eorum  neeatus^  dlierku  ipse  e^o  manus  in^MOS 
mx  efvgi.  This  is  the  general  reading,  bat  it  can  not  oe  rif  ht.  Adherbal ' 
speoKs  of  himself  and  nis  brother  as  two  persons,  and  of  Jngartha  as  a 
third,  and  says  that  of  those  two  the  one  (aUer)  has  oeen  killed ;  he  would 
then  naturally  proceed  to  speak  of  himself  as  the  other;  t.  e,  he  would  use 
the  word  alter  concerning  himself,  not  apply  it  to  Jugurtha.  Allen,  there- 
fore, proposes  to  read  alter  neoatus,  alter  manus  impias  vix  effvgi.  This  mode 
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can  I  now  take  ?  Unhappy  that  I  am,  to  what  place,  rather 
than  another,  shall  I  betake  myself?  All  the  props  of  our 
family  are  extinct ;  my  father,  of  necessity,  has  paid  the  debt 
of  nature ;  a  kinsman,  whom  least  of  all  men  it  became,  has 
wickedly  taken  the  lijfe  of  my  brother ;  and  as  for  my  other 
relatiyes,  and  Mends,  and  connections,  various  forms  of  destruc- 
tion have  overtaken  them.  Seized  by  Jugurtha,  some  have 
been  crucified,  and  some  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  while  a  few, 
whose  lives  have  been  spared,  are  shut  up  in  the  darkness  of 
the  dungeon,  and  drag  on,  amid  sufieriug  and  sorrow,  au 
existence  more  grievous  than  death  itself. 

"  If  all  that  I  have  lost,  or  all  that,  from  being  friendly,  has 
become  hostile  to  me,^'  remained  unchanged,  yet,  in  case  of 
any  sudden  calamity,  it  is  of  you  that  I  ^ould  still  have  lo 
implore  assistance,  to  whom,  from  the  greatness  of  your  empire, 
justice  and  injustice  in  general  should  be  objects  of  regard. 
And  at  the  present  time,  when  I  am  exiled  from  my  country 
and  my  home,  when  I  am  left  alone,  and  destitute  of  all  that  is 
suitable  to  my  dignity,  to  whom  can  I  go,  or  to  whom  shall  I 
appeal,  but  to  you  ?  Shall  I  go  to  nations  and  kings,  who, 
from  our  friendship  with  Rome,  are  all  hostile  to  my  family  ? 
Could  I  go,  indeed,  to  any  place  where  there  are  not  abundance 
of  hostile  monuments  of  my  ancestors  ?  Will  any  one,  who 
has  ever  been  at  enmity  with  you,  take  pity  upon  me  ? 

"  Masinissa,  moreover,  instructed  us,  Conscript  Fathers,  to 
cultivate  no  fnendi^ip  but  that  of  Rome,  to  adopt  no  new 
leagues  or  aUiances,  as  we  should  find,  in  your  good-will, 
abundance  of  efficient  support ;  while,  if  the  fortune  of  your 
empire  should  change,  we  must  sink  together  with  it.  But, 
by  your  own  merits,  and  the  fiivor  of  the  gods,  you  are  great 
and  powerful;  the  whole  world  regards  you  with  fevor  and 
yields  to  your  power ;  and  you  are  the  better  able,  in  conse- 
quence, to  attend  to  the  grievances  of  your  allies.  My  only 
&ar  is,  that  private  fiien£hip  for  Jugurtha,  too  little  under- 
stood, may  lead  any  of  you  astray ;  for  his  partisans,  I  hear, 
aie  doing  their  utmost  in  his  behalf,  soliciting   and   impor- 

of  cofreolicni  strikes  oat  too  mnch ;  bat  there  is  no  doabt  that  the  second 
alter  should  be  in  the  nominative  case. 

M  From  being  friendly,  has  become  hostile  to  mo]  ^  necessariis  achorsa 
/acta  9unt,    *'  Si  omnia  mihi  incolamia  manerent.  neoue  quidouam  reriim 
mearam  (s.  prsBsidiorom)  amisissem,  neqao  Jogortna  aliiqae  mini  ex  ncces- 
•ariia  iuiooici  £m^  essent."    KriUkis, 
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tuning  you  individually,  to  pass  no  decision  against  one  who 
is  absent,  and  whose  cause  is  yet  untried ;  and  saying  that  I 
state  what  is  false,  and  only  pretend  to  be  an  exile,  when  I 
might,  if  I  pleased,  have  remained  still  in  my  kingdom.  But 
would  that  I  could  see  him,*^'  by  whose  unnatural  crime  I  am 
thus  reduced  to  misery,  pretending  as  I  now  pretend;  and 
would  that,  either  with  you  or  with  the  inounortal  gods,  there 
may  at  length  arise  some  regard  for  human  interests ;  for  then 
assuredly  will  he,  who  is  now  audacious  and  triumphant  in 
guilt,  be  tortured  by  every  kind  of  suffering,  and  pay  a  heavy 
penalty  for  his  ingratitude  to  my  father,  for  the  murder  of 
my  brother,  and  for  the  distress  which  ho  has  brought  upon 
myself. 

"  And  now,  O  my  brother,  dearest  object  of  my  affection, 
though  thy  life  has  been  prematurely  taken  from  thee,  and  by 
a  hand  that  should  have  been  the  last  to  touch  it,  yet  I  think 
thy  fate  a  subject  for  rejoicing  rather  than  lamentation,  for,  in 
(oaing  life,  thou  hast  not  been  cut  off  from  a  throne,  but  fix>m 
flight,  expatriation,  poverty,  and  all  those  affdctions  which  now 
press  upon  me.  But  I,  unfortunate  that  I  am,  cast  from  the 
throne  of  my  father  into  the  depths  of  calamity,  afford  an 
•example  of  human  vicissitudes,  undecided  what  course  to  adopts 
whether  to  avenge  thy  wrongs,  while  I  myself  stand  in  need 
•>f  assistance,  or  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  my  kingdom,  while 
jny  life  or  death  depends  on  the  aid  of  others.** 

*'  Would  that  death  could  be  thought  an  honorable  tcr-r 
mination  to  my  misfortunes,  that  I  might  not  seem  to  live  an 
object  of  contempt,  if,  sinking  under  my  afflictions,  I  tamely 
submit  to  injustice.  But  now  I  can  neither  live  with  pleasure, 
nor  can  die  without  disgrace."     I  implore  you,  therefore,  Con- 

B>  Bnt  wonld  that  I  conld  see  him,  etc.]  Quod  uLiaiam  ilium — videam*  The 
quody  in  quod  lUmaniy  is  the  same  as  that  in  quod,  H,  which  wo  commonly 
translate,  but'^f.  Quoa,  in  snch  expressions,  serves  as  a  particle  of  eonQectioii 
between  what  precedes  and  what  follows  it;  the  Latins  being  fond  of  eon* 
nection  by  means  of  relatives.  See  Zumpt^s  Lat.  Grammar  oa  this  point, 
Sect.  63,  82,  Kenrick's  translation.  Kntzius  writes  quodutinam.  ouodai, 
quodnisif  etc.,  as  one  word.  Cortius  injudiciously  interprets  quod  in  this 
passaf^e  as  having /acierUem  understood  with  it. 

A4  My  life  or  death  depends  on  the  aid  of  others]  Ct^us  wUz  n«^»qu6  «* 
0f>ibu8  alienis  pmdeU  On  the  aid  of  the  Eomans.  Unless  they  protected 
liim,  he  expected  to  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  Hiempsal  at  the  liaud)*  of 
Jngurtha. 

^*  Without  disfp^ce]  Sme  dedeeore.  That  is,  if  ho  did  not  succeed  in  get« 
ting  revenge  on  Jugurtha. 
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script  Fathers,  by  yonr  regard  for  yourselves,'*  for  your 
children,  and  for  your  parents,  and  -by  the  majesty  of  the 
lioman  people,  to  grant  me  succor  in  my  distress,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  injustice,  and  not  to  suffer  the  kingdom  of 
ISTuniidia^  which  is  your  own  property,  to  sink  into  ruin*^'^ 
through  yillainy  and  the  slaughter  of  our  family." 

XV,  When  the  prince  had  concluded  his  speech,  the  em- 
bassadors of  Jugurtha,  depending  more  on  their  money  than 
their  cause,  replied,  in  a  few  words,  ^'  that  Hiempsal  had  been 
put  to  death  by  the  Numidians  for  his  cruelty ;  that  Adherbal, 
commencing  war  of  his  own  accord,  complained,  after  he  was 
defeated,  of  being  unable  to  do  injury ;  and  that  Jugurtha  en- 
treated the  senate  not  to  consider  him  a  different  person  from 
what  he  had  been  known  to  be  at  Numantia,  nor  to  set  the 
assertions  of  his  enemy  above  his  own  conduct" 

Both  parties  then  withdrew  from  the  senate-house,  and  tho 
sonato  inmiediately  proceeded  to  deliberate.  The  partisans  of 
the  embassadors,  with  a  great  many  others,  corrupted  by  their 
influence,  expressed  contempt  for  the  statements  of  Adherbal, 
extolled  with  the  highest  encomiums  the  merits  of  Jugurtha, 
«nd  exerted  themselves  as  strenuously,  with  their  interest  and 
eloquence,  in  defense  of  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  another,  as 

**  ^jy^^^  regard  for  yourselves,  etc.]  I  have  hero  dcpart<jd  from  the 
text  of  Q>rtiii8,  who  reads  per^  <w»,  lioeros  aiqtteparenteSy  i.  c.  ws  {obsecro)  per 
Ubero9^  otc,  os  most  critics  would  explain  it^  though  Cortius  himself  prefers 
taking  wm  as  the  nominative  case,  and  joining  it  with  ^ut/venUe,  which  fol- 
lows. Most  other  editions  havojper  vof.per  liSeroSy  atqtte  parerUes  vestroSy  to 
which  I  have  adhered.  Per  vosy  though  an  adjuration  not  used  in  modern 
UmeByis  found  in  other  possagcs  of  the  Koman  writers.  Thus  Li  v.  xxix. 
18 :  Per  voe^fidemque  vesiranu  Cic.  pro  Plane,  c  42 ;  Per  voa^  per /or  tunas 
9edras. 

"  To  sink  into  rain]  Tbbeseere,  "  Paullatim  interire."  Cortina,  Lucret. 
iL  1172 :  Omnia  patdiatim  tabescere  d  ire  Ad  cmulum, 

"  This  speech?'  says  Gerlachj  "  though  of  less  weighty  argument  than 
the  other  speeones  of  Sallust,  is  composed  with  ^eat  art.  Neither  tho 
speaker  nor  nis  cause  was  adapted  for  the  highest  flights  of  eloquence ;  but 
l^illiiBt  has  shrouded  Adherbal's  weakness  in  excellent  language.  That 
there  is  a  constant  recarrcnco  to  the  same  topics,  is  no  ground  for  blame : 
inde^  such  reonrrence  could  hardly  bo  avoided,  for  it  is  natural  to  all 
•peedbes  m  which  the  orator  earnestly  labors  to  make  his  hearers  adopt  hi.-i 
own  ftelings  and  views.  The  Romans  were  again  and  again  to  be  suppli- 
cated, and  sffun  and  aeain  to  be  renunded  of  the  character  and  services  of 
Hasinissa,  that  they  might  be  induced,  if  not  by  the  love  of  justice,  yet  by 
the  dread  of  censure,  to  relievo  the  distresses  of  his  grandson.  .  .  .  Ho 
omits  no  ai^^ment  or  representation  that  could  move  the  pity  of  the  Vio- 
mans ;  and  if  his  abject  prostration  of  mind  aptpcars  more  suitable  to  n 
woman  tlum  a  man,  it  is  to  be  remeuibercd  that  it  i.s  piirposely  introduced 
by  Sailiust  to  exhibit  the  weakness  of  his  churacter.^' 
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they  would  have  striven  for  their  own  honor.  A  few,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  right  and  justice  were  of  more 
estimation  than  wealth,  gave  their  opinion  that  Adherbal  should 
be  assisted,  and  the  murder  of  Hiempsal  severely  avenged.  Of 
all  these  the  most  forward  was  iEmilius  Scaurus,"  a  man  of 
noble  birth  and  great  energy,  but  factious,  and  ambitious  of 
power,  honor,  and  wealth ;  yet  an  artful  concealer  of  his  own 
vices.  He,  seeing  that  the  bribery  of  Jugurtha  was  notorious 
and  shameless,  and  fearing  that,  as  in  such  cases  often  happens, 
its  scandalous  profusion  might  excite  public  odium,  restrained 
himself  from  the  indulgence  of  his  ruling  passion.^ 

XVI.  Yet  that  party  gained  the  superiority  in  the  senate, 
which  preferred  money  and  interest  to  justice.  A  decree  was 
made,  "that  ten  commissioners  should  divide  the  kingdom, 
which  Micipsa  had  possessed,  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal.*' 
Of  this  commission  the  leading  person  was  Lucius  Opimius,*" 
a  man  of  distinction,  and  of  groat  influence  at  that  time  in  the 
senate,  from  having  in  his  consulship,  on  the  death  of  Gains 

M  XV.  .^!miliiis  Scanms]  lie  Vfoaprinceps  senatus  (soo  c.  25)^  and  seem? 
to  bo  pretty  faithfully  characterized  by  Sallust  as  a  man  of  eminent  abilities^ 
but  too  avaricious  to  be  strictly  honest.  Cicero,  who  alludes  to  him  in 
many  passages  with  commendation  (Off.,  i.  20,  80 ;  Brut.,  29 ;  Pro  Mnrsen.,  7 ; 
Pro  Ifonteio,  7),  mentions  on  anecdote  respecting  him  (De  Orat.  ii.  70)| 
which  shows  that  he  had  »  general  character  for  covetousness.  See  Pliny, 
II.  N.  XXX  vi.  14.  Valerius  ]M&ximu3  (iii.  7,  8)  tells  another  aneodoto  of  him, 
which  shows  that  he  must  have  been  held  in  much  esteem,  for  whatever 
qualities,  by  tho  public.  I3eing  accused  before  the  people  of  having  t«kcn 
n  bribe  fVom  Mithridatcs,  he  made  a  few  remarks  on  his  own  general  con- 
duct ;  and  added,  **  Varius  of  Sncro  says  that  Marcus  Scoums.  being  bribed 
with  the  king's  money,  has  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  Koman  peo|>lo. 
Marcus  Scaurus  denies  tnat  ho  is  guilty  of  what  is  laid  to  his  charge.  Which 
of  the  two  do  you  believe  ?''  Tiio  people  dismissed  the  accusation ;  but  tho 
words  of  Scaums  may  be  regarded  as  those  of  a  man  rather  seekii^f  to  con- 
vey a  notion  of  his  innocence,  than  capable  of  proving  it.  The  dicom^ 
stance  which  Cicero  relates  is  this :  Soanrus  had  incurred  some  oblo^ny  for 
having,  as  it  was  said,  taken  possession  of  the  propertv  of  a  certain  rich 
man.  named  Phyrgio  Pompeius,  without  being  entitlea  to  it  by  any  will ; 
find  being  engaged  as  an  advocate  in  some  cause,  Memmins,  who  was  Read- 
ing on  the  opposite  side,  seeing  a  funeral  pass  by  at  the  time,  said,  *^1Bcmi- 
Tus,  yonder  is  a  dead  man,  on  nis  way  to  tne  grave ;  if  you  ean  but  get  x>06- 
session  of  his  property  T'  I  mention  these  matters,  because  it  his  been 
thoujy^ht  that  Sallust,  from  some  ill-feeling,  represents  Scaurus  as  moro 
avaricious  than  he  really  was. 

*»  His  ruling  passion]  Consueta  libidme.    Namely,  avarice. 

••  XVI.  Lucius  Opimius]  His  contention  with  tho  party  of  C.  Gracchus 
My  be  seen  in  any  history  of  Rome.  For  receiving  bribes  from  Jugurtha 
he  was  publicly  accused,  and  being  condemned,  ended  his  life,  whicn  was 
prutrautod  to  old  uge,  iu  exilo  and  neglect.    Cic.  13rut.  83 ;  riauc.  20. 
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Gracchus  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  proseeutod  Iho  victory 
of  the  nobility  over  the  plebeians  with  great  severity. 

Jugurtha,  though  he  had  already  counted  Scaurus  among 
his  friends  at  Eome,  yet  received  him  with  the  most  studied 
ceremony,  and,  by  presents  and  promises,  wrought  on  him  so 
effectually,  that  he  preferred  the  princo's  interest  to  his  own 
character,  honor,  and  all  other  considerations.  The  rest  of 
the  commissioners  he  assailed  in  a  similar  way,  and  gained 
over  most  of  them ;  by  a  few  only  integrity  was  more  regarded 
than  lucre.  In  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  that  part  of  Nu- 
midia  which  borders  on  Mauretania,  and  which  is  superior  in 
fertility  and  population,  was  allotted  to  Jugurtha ;  of  the  other 
part,  which,  though  better  furnished  with  harbors  and  build- 
ings, was  more  v^uablo  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  Adherbal 
became  the  possessor. 

XVIL  My  subject  seems  to  require  of  mo,  in  this  place,  a 
brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Africa,  and  of  those  nations 
in  it  with  whom  we  have  had  war  or  alliances.  But  of  those 
tracts  and  countries,  which,  from  their  heat,  or  difficulty  of 
nccess,  or  extent  of  desert,  have  been  but  little  visited,  I  can  not 
poeeibly  give  any  exact  description.  Of  the  rest  I  shall  speak 
-with  all  possible  brevity. 

In  the  division  of  the  earth,  most  writers  consider  Africa  as 
a  third  part ;  a  few  admit  only  two  divisions,  Asia  and  Europe,'* 
and  include  Africa  in  Europe.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  west,  by 
the  strait  connecting  our  sea  with  the  ocean ;"  on  the  east,  by 
a  vast  sloping  tract,  which  the  natives  call  the  Cafcibathmos.^^ 
Hie  sea  is  boisterous,  and  deficient  in  harbors ;  the  soil  is  fertile 
in  corny  and  good  for  pasturage,  but  un{)roductive  of  trees. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  water  both  from  rain  and  from  land- 
springs.    The  natives  are  healthy,  swift  of  foot,  and  able  to 

•  •»  XVn.  Only  two  diviBions.  Asia  and  Enroi>e]  Thus  Varro,  do  L.  L.  iv. 
18,  ed.  Bip.  ^  As  all  nature  is  oivided  into  heaven  and  earth,  so  the  heaven 
is  dS^ded  into  rcffions,  and  the  earth  Inlo  Asia  and  EnroT>e."  See  Broukh. 
•d  Tibnll.,  iv.  1, 176. 

•i  Tlie  strait  connecting  our  sea  with  the  ocean]  ^«^tm»  nostri  maris  et 
ceeanL  That  w.  the  li-etum  Oadiiamtnif  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  By  our  tea, 
hd  means  the  Mediterranean.    See  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  1. 

•*  A  vast  sloping  tract — Catabathmos]  Dedivem  latUudinem^  qvem  lociim 
Osiabathman  ineoicB  appellant,  Catahaihrmis — vaUia  repente  convexa,  Plin.  II. 
N.  v.  5.  .  QUabathmua^  valUa  devexa  m  ./Eqptum,  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  8.  I  have 
Unanslated  deetkoem  latUudinem  in  confonnity  with  these  passt^os.  GitabaiJi- 
fituty  a  Greek  word,  means  a  d^isccnt.  There  were  two,  the  major  and 
minor;  Ballust  s^waks  of  the  major,  ^  * 
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endure  &tiguo.  Most  of  them  die  by  the  gradual  decay  oi 
age,**  except  such  as  perish  by  the  sword  or  beasts  of  prey ;  for 
disease  finds  but  few  victims.  Animals  of  a  venomous  nature 
they  have  in  great  numbers. 

Concerning  the  original  inhabitants  of  Africa,  the  settlers 
that  afterward  joined  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
intermingled,  I  shall  offer  the  following  brief  account,  which, 
though  it  differs  from  the  general  opinion,  is  that  which  w:as 
interpreted  to  me  fix>m  the  Punic  volumes  said  to  have  bor 
longed  to  King  Hiempsal,®*  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  ^ 
country  believe  to  be  consistent  with  fiact.  For  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  however,  the  writers  themselves  must  bo  re- 
sponsible. 

XVin.  Africa,  then,  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Getu- 
lians  and  Libyans,"  rude  and  uncivilised  tribes,  who  sub- 
sisted on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  or,  hke  cattle,  on  the  herb- 
age of  the  soil.  They  were  controlled  neither  by  customs, 
laws,  nor  the  authority  of  any  ruler;  they  wandered  about^ 
without  fixed  habitations,  and  slept  in  the  abodes  to  which 
night  drove  them.  But  after  Hercules,  as  the  Africans  think, 
perished  in  Spain,  his  army,  which  was  composed  of  various 
nations,*^  having  lost  its  leader,  and  many  candidates  severally 
claiming  the  command  of  it,  was  speedily  dispersed.  Of  its 
constituent  troops,  the  Modes,  Persians,  and  Armenians,'^  havr 

'  «*  Most  of  them  die  by  the  gradual  decay  of  agej  Plerosque  seneehu  dia- 
solvU  "  A  hf^py  expression ;  sinco  the  effect  ol  old  ago  on  the  bodUy 
frame  is  not  to  orcak  it  in  pieces  saddeuly,  but  to  dissolve  it,  aa  it  woro, 
gradually  and  imperceptibly."    JBurnovf. 

««  King  Hiempsal]  "This  is  not  the  prince  that  was  murdered  by  Jugnr- 
tha,  but  the  king  who  succeeded  him ;  he  was  grandson  of  MaBJniaea,  son 
of  Grulussa,  and  father  of  Juba.  After  Juba  was  killed  at  Thapaus,  (Dsaar 
reduced  Numidia  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  and  appointed  Ballnst  over 
it.  who  had  thus  opportunities  of  gaimng  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
of  consulting  the  books  written  in  the  language  of  it."    Burjiov^, 

<i«  XVIII.  Getulians  and  Libyans]  Gcstuli  et  lAhyes,  *^  See  Pompon.  Mel. 
i.  4;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  4,  6,  8,  v.  2,  xxi.  18;  Herod,  iv.  169,  168."  CMmK 
The  name  Gcdu^  is,  however,  unknown  to  Herodotus.  They  lay  to  the 
south  of  Numidia  and  Mauretania.  See  Strabo,  xvii.  8.  lAhyes  is  a  term 
applied  by  the  Greek  writers  properly  to  the  Africans  of  the  ISorth  coast, 
but  frequently  to  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  in  general. 

07  His  army,  which  was  composed  of  various  nations^  This  seems  to  have 
been  an  amplmcation  of  the  adventure  of  Hercules  with  Geryon,  who  was 
a  king  in  Spain.  But  eM  stories  that  mi^e  Hercules  a  leader  of  armies  ap- 
I>ear  to  be  equally  fabulous. 

««  Modes,  rcrsians,  and  Armenians]  De  Brosses  thinks  that  these  were 
not  real  Medcs,  etc..  but  that  the  names  were  de  ived  from  ccituin  compau- 
iouB  of  IlerculetJ.    The  point  id  not  worth  di»cu&»iou. 
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iHg  sailed  over  into  Africa,  occupied  the  parts  nearest  to  our 
sea.**  The  Persians,  however,  settled  more  toward  the  ocean,'* 
and  Tised  the  inverted  keels  of  their  vessels  for  huts,  there  being 
no  wood  in  the  country,  and  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  it, 
either  by  purchase  or  barter,  from  the  Spaniards ;  for  a  wide 
sea,  and  an  unknown  tongue,  were  barriers  to  all  intercourse. 
These,  by  degrees,  formed  intermarriages  with  the  Getulians ; 
and  because,  from  constantly  trying  different  soils,  they  were 
perpetually  shifting  their  abodes,  they  called  themselves  Nu- 
MiDiANB.^*  And  to  this  day  the  huts  of  the  Numidian  boors, 
whioli  they  call  mapalia,  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  curved 
roofe ;  resembling  the  hulls  of  ships. 

The  Modes  and  Armenians  connected  themselves  with  the 
Libyans,  who  dwelled  near  the  African  sea ;  while  the  Getulians 
lay  more  to  the  sun,'*  not  far  from  the  torrid  heats ;  and  these 
soon  built  themselves  towns,'*  as,  being  separated  from  Spain 
only  by  a  strait,  they  proceeded  to  open  an  intercourse  with  its 
inhabitants.  The  name  of  Medes  the  Libyans  gradually  cor- 
rupted, changing  it,  in  their  barbarous  tongue,  into  Moors.'* 

Of  the  Persians"  the  power  rapidly  increased ;  and  at  length, 

«»  Our  sea]  The  Mediterranean.  See  above,  c.  17. 
•  v»  More  toward  the  Ocean]  Intra  oceanum  magU,  ^^ Intra  oceanum  ib  dif- 
ferently erolained  by  different  commentators.  Cortios,  Mtiller  and  Gerlach, 
nndercftand  the  ports  bounded  by  the  ocean,  lying  close  upon  it,  and  stretch- 
ing towazd  the  west ;  while  Langius  thinks'  that  the  regions  more  remote 
from  the  AHantio  Ocean,  and  extending  toward  the  east,  are  meant.  But 
l4iii|^iiB  did  not  consider  that  those  who  had  inverted  keels  of  vessels  for 
oott^es,  could  not  have  strayed  for  fh)m  the  ocean,  but  must  have  settled 
in  ptfts  hord^ring  vpon  it.  And  this  is  what  is  signified  by  intra  oeearmm. 
For  iiUra  dUqyam  rem  is  not  always  used  to  denote  what  is  actually  in  a 
tkin/ff,  and  drcnmscribed  by  its  boundaries,  but  what  approaches  toward  it, 
and  reaches  dose  to  it.'*  iCriisfiua.  He  then  instances  tntra  modumy  intra 
lUgem  ;  Bbrtenni  icripta  imtra/amam  sunt,  Quintil.  xi.  8,  8.  Bui  the  best 
example  which  he  produces  is  Idv.  xxv.  11 :  Foisa  ingens  dtictaj  et  vaUuttt 
intra  earn  erigitur.  CScero,  in  Verr.  iii.  89,  has  also,  he  notices,  the  same 
expression,  £oov8  intra  oceanum  ^am  nuUus  est — qud  non  nastrorum  TumiMvum 
Vmdo  iniatdtasffue  pervaterit,  \.  e.,  loetis  oeeano  eontermmus.  Bumouf  ab- 
snidhrlbliows  lian^us. 

Ti  Nnmidians]  Surmdas.  The  same  as  Mmades,  or  wanderers ;  a  term 
applied  to  pastoral  nations,  and  which,  as  Kritzius  observes,  the  Africans 
must  have  had  troim  the  Qreeks,  perhaps  those  of  Sicily. 

v*  More  to  the  sun]  tub  boU  magis.  1  have  borrowed  this  expression  fh>m 
Coee.    1^0  Getulians  were  more  southward. 

.  7>  These  soon  built  themselves  towns]  That  is,  the  xmited  Modes,  Armo' 
moDB,  and  Libyans. 

n  Medes — ^into  Moors]  Mauris  pro  Medis,  A  most  improbable,  not  to  say 
ynpossible  corruption. 

''*  Of  the  Fernans]  Permrum*  That  is,  of  the  Persians  and  Getulians 
nnitod. 
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tho  children,  throtigh  excess  of  population,  sepatating  from  the  • 
parents,  they  took  possession,  under  the  name  of  Numidians,  of 
those  regions  bordering  on  Carthage  which  are  now  called 
Nuinidia.  In  process  of  time,  the  two  parties,'"  each  assisting 
the  other,  reduced  the  neighboring  tribes,  by  force  or  fear, 
imder  their  sway ;  but  those  who  had  spread  toward  oar  sea, 
made  the  greater  conquests :  for  the  Lybians  are  less  warhko 
than  the  Getulians."  At  last  nearly  all  lower  Africa'®  was 
(•ccupied  by  tho  Numidians;  and  all  tho  conquered  tribes 
were  merged  in  the  nation  and  name  of  their  conquerors. 

XIX.  At  a  later  period,  the  Phoenicians,  some  of  whom 
wished  to  lessen  their  numbers  at  home,  and  others,  ambitious 
of  empire,  engaged  the  populace,  and  such  as  were  eager  for 
change,  to  follow  them,  founded  Hippo,"  Adrumetum,-Lepti8,** 
and  other  cities,  on  the  sea-coast ;  which,  soon  growing  power- 
ful, became  partly  a  support,  and  partly  an  honor,  to  their 
parent  state.  Of  Carthage  I  think  it  better  to  be  silent,  than  to 
say  but  little ;  especially  as  time  bids  me  hasten  to  other  matters* 

Next  to  the  Catabathmos,®*  then,  which  divides  Egypt  from 
Africa,  tho  first  city  along  tho  sea-coast"  is  Cyrene,  a  colony  of 

■f*  The  two  parties]  Tftrimie.  Tho  older  Kumidians,  and  tho  younger, 
vho  had  emigrated  toward  Carthage. 

-  7'  Those  who  had  spread  toward  our  soa — for  the  Libyans  ore  loss  war- 
like than  the  Getulians]  Magishi,  qui  ad  nostrum  mare proeesserant:  quia 
Zibycs  quam  OaUuli  mi/niis  beUicoai,  The  Persians  and  Getalians  (nuoer  tho 
name  of  Numidians),  and  their  colonists,  who  wero  more  toward  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  were  more  warlike  than  tne  Libyans  (who  were  united  with 
the  Modes  and  Armenians)  took  from  them  portions  of  their  territories  by 
oonquest.  This  is  clearly  the  sense,  as  deducible  from  tho  preceding  por- 
tion of  the  text^ 

78  Lower  Africa]  Africa  pars  iatferior.  The  part  nearest  to  tho  sea.  The 
ancients  called  the  marithne  parts  of  a  country  the  lower  parity  and  the  in- 
land parts  ike  higher,  taking  the  notion,  probably,  from  the  course  of  tho 
rivers.  Lower  ijcrypt  was  tne  p<art  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
.  7»  XIX.  Hippo]  ^'It  is  not  Hippo  Regius"  (now  called  ifena)  "that  is 
meant,  but  iinotner  Hippo,  otherwiM)  cabled  J>iarrhytum  or  Zarytuim^ 
situate  in  Zenritana,  not  fur  from  Utica.  This  is  shown  bv  tho  order 
in  which"  tho  places  are  named,  as  has  already  been  observed  by  CortiuB." 
KrUzitw. 

80  Leptis]  There  wore  two  cities  of  this  name.  Leptis  Migor,  now 
Lebida,  lay  between  the  two  Byrtes ;  Leptis  Minor,  now  Lemptay  between 
the  smaller  Sytis  and  Carthage.  It  is  tho  latter  that  is  meant  ncre,  and  in 
c.  77,  78. 

<^^  Next  to  the  Catabathmos]  Ad  Caiabaihmon.  Ad  means,  on  tho  side  of 
the  country  toward  the  Catabathmos.  "  Cotabathmon  imtvum  ponens  Sal- 
lustius  ab  eo  dUcedUy    Eritzius. 

*^  Along  tho  eeo-coast]  Secundo  maH,  "^i  quia  secundum  maro  pcrgat,". 
IViissc.  *  ■ 
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Theraeans;"  after  which  arc  the  two  Syrtes,"  with  Leptis" 
between  them;  then  the  Altars  of  the  Philasni,^' which  the 
Carthaginians  oonsidered  the  boundary  of  their  dominion  on 
tlie  side  of  £^ypt;  beyond  these  are  the  other  Punic  towns. 
The  other  regions,  as  far  as  Mauretania,  the  Numidians  occupy ; 
the  Moors  are  nearest  to  Spain.  To  the  south  of  Numidia,"^.  as 
we  are  informed,  are  the  Gretuliaos,  of  whom  some  live  in  huts, 
and  others  lead  a  vagrant  and  less  civilized  life ;  beyond  theso 
are  the  Ethiopians ;  and  further  on,  regions  parched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.    . 

At  the  time  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  most  of  the  Punic  towns, 
and  the  territories  which.  Carthage  had  lately  possessed,"^  were 
under  the  government  of  Eoman  praotors ;  a  great  part  of  the 
G^etulians,  and  Numidia  as  £eu:  as  the  river  Mulucha,  were  sub- 
ject to  Jugurtha ;  while  the  whole  of  the  Moors  were  governed 
by  Boochus,  a  king  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Romans  but 
their  name,  and  who,  before  this  period,  was  as  little  known  to 
us,  cither  in  war  or  peace.  Of  Africa  and  its  inhabitants  I 
have  now  said  all  that  my  narrative  requires. 
■  XX,  When  the  commissioners,  after  dividing  the  kingdom, 
had  left  Africa,  and  Jugurtha  saw  that,  contrary  to  his  appre- 
henfiions,  he  had  obtained  the  object  of  his  crimes ;  he  then 
being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard  from  his 
friends  at  Numantia,  ''that  all  things  were  purchasable  at 
Rome,"  and  being  also  encouraged  by  the  promises  of  those 
whom  he  had  recently  loaded  with  presents,  directed  his  views 
to  the  domain  of  Adherbal.  lie  was  himself  bold  and  warlike, 
while  the  other,  at  whose  destruction  he  aimed,  was  quiet,  unfit 
for  arms,  of  a  mild  temper,  a  fit  subject  for  injustice,  and  a 
prey  to  fbar  rather  than  an  object  of  it  Jugurtha,  accordingly, 
with  a  powerful  force,  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  his  do- 
minions, took  several  prisoners,  with  cattle  and  other  booty,  set 
&n  to  the  buildings,  and  made  hostile  demonstrations  against 

»  Of  Thcneons]  T^ieras&n.  From  tho  island  of  Thera,  one  of  tho  Sporados, 
in  the  JE^^oan  Sea,  now  called  SarUarm.  Battus  was  the  leader  of  the  colony. 
8eo  Ilerod.,  iv.  145 ;  Strab.,  zvlL  8 ;  Find.  F^th.,  iv. 

«*  Two  Svrtefl]  See  c.  78. 
'  ^*  Leptis]  That  is,  Leptia  Major.    See  above  on  this  c. 
.  M  Altars  of  tho  PhOaeniJ  see  o.  79. 
•^  To  the  sonth  of  Numidia]  Super  Numidiam,  "  Ultra  Numidiam,  meri- 
diem versus.  .JSumouf, 

.  ^  Had  lately  possessed]  Nbviaaime  habuerarU.  In  the  interval  between  tho 
tecond  and  third  Punio  wars. 
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BOTcral  places  'with  his  cavalry.  He  then  retreated,  with  all  his 
followers,  into  his  ovm  kii^om,  expecting  that  Adherbal, 
roused  by  such  provocation,  would  avenge  his  wrongs  by  force, 
and  thus  furnish  a  pretext  for  war.  But  Adherbal,  thinking 
himself  unable  to  meet  Jugurtha  in  the  field,  and  relying  on 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans  more  than  on  the  Numidians, 
merely  sent  embassadors  to  Jugurtha  to  complain  of  the  out- 
rage ;  and,  although  they  brought  back  but  an  insolent  reply, 
yet  ho  resolved  to  endure  any  thing  rather  than  have  recourse 
to  war,  which,  when  he  attempted  it  before,  had  ended  in  his 
defeat.  By  such  conduct  the  eagerness  of  Jugurtha  was  not  at 
all  allayed ;  for  he  had  now,  indeed,  in  imagination,  possessed 
himself  of  all  Adherbal's  dominions.  He  therefore  renewed 
hostilities,  not,  as  before,  with  a  predatory  band,  but  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army  which  he  had  collected,  and  openly  aspired  to 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Numidia.  Wherever  no  marched,  ho 
ravaged  the  towns  and  the  fields,  drove  off  booty,  and  raised 
confidence  in  his  own  men  and  dismay  among  the  en^ny* 

XXI.  Adherbal,  when  he  found  that  matters  had  arrived  at 
such  a  point,  that  he  must  either  abandon  his  dominions,  or 
defend  them  by  force  of  arms,  collected  an  army  from  necessity, 
and  advanced  to  meet  Jugurtha.  Both  armies  took  up**  their 
position  near  the  town  of  Cirta,*®  at  no  great  distance  ffom  the 
sea;  but,  as  evening  was  approaching,  encamped  without 
coming  to  an  engagement.  But  when  the  night  was  far  advanced, 
and  twilight  was  beginning  to  appear,**  the  troops  of  Jugurtha, 
at  a  given  signal,  rushed  into  me  camp  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  routed  and  put  to  flight,  some  half  asleep  and  others 
resuming  their  arms.  Adherbal,  with  a  few  of  his  cavalry,  fled 
to  Oirta ;  and,  had  there  not  been  a  number  of  Eomans"  in  tho 

8»  XXI.  Both  armies  took  np,  etc.]  I  have  omitted  the  word  interim  at 
the  hefcimiing  of  this  Bentence,  as  it  would  ho  worse  than  useless  in  the 
translation.  It  si^fies,  during  the  interval  before  the  armies  came  to  an  en^ 
gagement;  hut  this  is  sufficiently  expressed  at  tho  termination  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

••  Cirta]  Afterward  named  SUtianorum  Oolonia,  from  P.  Sittius  Nuoerinns 
(mentioned  in  Cat.,  c.  21),  who  assisted  Csesar  in  the  African  war,  and  was 
rewarded  hy  him  with  the  possession  of  this  city  and  its  lands.  It  is  now 
colled  Gonstantma,  from  Constantino  the  Great,  who  enlarged  and  restored 
it  when  it  had  fallen  into  decoy.    Strabo  describes  it,  xvii.  8. 

.*'  Twilight  was  hednning  to  appear]  Ohscuro  etiam  turn  himine^  Before 
day  had  fairly  dawned. 

•'  Romans]  Togatorum,  Bomans,  with,  perhaps,  some  of  the  allies,  on- 
g||agod  in  merchandise,  or  other  peaceful  occupations,  and  therefore  wearin^r 
the  toga.    They  are  called  Italict  in  c.  26. 
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town,  who  repulsed  his  Nmnidian  pursuers  from  the  walls,  the 
war  between  the  two  princes  would  hare  been  begun  and  ended 
on  the  same  day. 

Jugurtha  proceeded  to  invest  the  town,  «and  attempted  to 
storm  it  with  the  aid  of  mantelets,  towers,  and  every  kind  of 
machines ;  being  anxious  above  all  things,  to  take  it  before  the 
embassadors  could  arrive  at  Rome,  who,  he  was  informed,  had 
been  dispatched  thither  by  Adherbal  before  the  battle  was 
fought.  But  as  soon  as  the  senate  heard  of  their  contention, 
three  young  men*'  were  sent  as  deputies  into  Africa,  with  direc- 
tions to  go  to  both  of  the  princes,  and  to  announce  to  them,  in 
the  words  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  "  that  it  was  their 
will  and  resolution  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
settle  their  disputes  rather  by  arbitration  than  by  the  sword ; 
sinoe  to  act  thus  would  bo  to  the  honor  both  of  the  Romans 
and  themselves."  \ 

XXIL  These  deputies  soon  arrived  in  Africa,  using  the 
greater  dispatch,  because,  while  they  were  preparing  for  their 
journey,  a  report  was  spread  at  Rome  of  the  battle  which  had 
been  fought,  and  of  the  siege  of  Cirta;  but  this  report  told 
much  less  than  the  truth."*  Jugurtha,  having  given  them  an 
audience,  replied,  "  that  nothing  was  of  greater  weight  with 
liim,  nothing  more  respected,  than  the  authority  of  the  senate ; 
that  it  had  been  his  endeavor,  from  his  youth,  to  deserve  the 
esteem  of  all  men  of  worth ;  that  ho  had  gained  the  favor  of 
PubliuB  Scipio,  a  man  of  the  highest  eminence,  not  by  dishonor- 
able practices,  but  by  merit ;  that,  for  the  same  good  qualities, 
and  not  from  want  of  heirs  to  the  throne,  he  had  been  adopted 
by  Micipsa ;  but  that,  the  more  honorable  and  spirited  his  con- 
duct had  been,  the  less  could  his  feelings  endure  injustice ;  that 
Adherbal  had  formed  designs  against  his  life,  on  discovering 

M  Three  young  men]  2^  adcieaeerUes,  Cortius  includes  those  words  in 
bnckets,  regarding  them  as  the  insertion  of  some  sciolist.  But  a  sciolist, 
as  Bomonf  observes,  would  hardly  have  thought  of  inserting  tres  addes- 
anim.  The  words  ooonr  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  are  pretty  well  oonfirmed  by 
what  is  said'  below,  o.  35,  that  when  the  senate  next  sent  a  deputation,  they 
took  care  to  make  it  consist  of  majorea  natu,  nobiUs,    See  on  adoUscens^ 

C/BX.,  C  So. 

•*  XXn.  Told  mnoh  less  than  the  truth!  Sed  is  rumor  clemens  erat.  "  It 
fell  below  the  truth,  not  telling  the  whole  of  the  atrocity  that  had  been 
committed."  Oruter,  "  Priscian  (xviii.  26)  interprets  clemens  *  non  nimius,' 
alladinff  to  this  ^sage  of  Sallust."  Kritzvus,  All  the  later  commentators 
have  adopted  this  interpretation,  except  Bumouf,  who  adopts  tho  suppoai^ 
tion  of  Ciaoconios,  that  a  vagu4  and  uncertum  rumor  is  meant. 
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....r    •r^:»-i  lii*  malit-c  ;  Ihat  the  Romans  would 

.^.         ■  -  IS.- a:ibiy.  if  tlioy  withheld  from  Lim  tho 

..    :>  :  ~   III"!,  i  I  e<jii<-Iiisio:i,  that  ho  would 

u--».  .   ~-         Iv.  Ill':  lo  expLiiii  the  whole  of  liis 

^^  .:  -    •' •■'■■njjtnilin^r^    both    parties    sepa- 

_...--s»..:j   A  :iitrbal  tlie  deputies  hal  no  oppor- 

.^i.-j,  ^  "^ «  n.  -1*  ^''  ■-houjjht  that  they  had  quit- 

.  4,   ..  ••  t  ■•.»^**    -*■  vulj*  •-■c  Cirta,.  which,  from  the  nature 

^      .    .    »  •>    is^t%:  :     'Jik.t:  by  assault,  with  a  ram- 

...  •  >•    :rn.:-.'i  ti.'Wers,  and  mamie<l  them 

•:z-::\i^  n  ih^  pilac»>,  by  force  or  by 

•]       ••;  !i«:l«i  .  ii:  brib^-s^  and  some  times 

^.       :-.  ^.■-'^-:  LU  m-n,  by  exhortations, 

-  -i .-  -1  "v.-.L  :lrr  u:m<:^t  fierseverancc, 
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..    . ».     .:  «  '  ".!_7'-,  <4.nir>^  ihsx  Lis  alTairs  were  in  a 

:,    ;.:.   ■  >*  .T.-'j  »•?,> ur:L-rm:i!<?ii  on  his  ruin^ 

.  ..^    .     '.-.•*     I  v->'.-.v.  .-"i  ::.:i:  ili..- sieje,  from  want 

"  .    .  I  :^  ":%.  yr  vr;*::':-!,  svk-otOii  from  among 
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v'rs.  r-Ao  of  his  m«>s:  resolute 

.  ^   .   M..  "x      !t  .t.--.-.   ':-.  r.-r.'.vT-.u?  promises,  an«l  an 

•  ov  .i;%..».  ii  .1  '  ?f  ■  s:-.sn  :.  r-::ikv  ilirir  way  in  tho 

>.   .  K-r     *     "^iS.  :.    :':.-   :..Art-st  {^oint  of  tho 

•»     N.i     ..;u.i.-s    •   A  :". VI  .'...Ts  t\o-u:«;Tl  their  com- 
.     ..s.     •  ■':  \'.-  ;r:v.!!  \v:ii  rv:;!  in  :he  senate,  of 

* .* ••.  ^.u.:.  \.->xiikTii'i  Fathois,  that  I  so 

^-  ■  "u  .  ,c:  »}..>  vioicLc*?  of  Ju'jurtha  com- 

>.!•  ii;r  -i  iie>":re  for  mv  c-.^tniotion  has 

^'?i ■■■.■.  '  cither  :■»  vou  or  to  tho  immortal 

.*.,     V    «'*...s  *.wv>r.i  every  thin  IT.     Five  months*, 

.    .i.s  '.   >.v  :i."'v  and  fiiend  of  tliu  Koman  people, 

..     i    1 1  u»iiv\l  fv>n.v  ;  neither  the  remembranco 

'iv    \v.<    vuv-rits,  nor  your  decrees,  are  of  any 

k!  -^  ■K£h-:r  I  am  more  clo.-fely  pressed  by 

».  ..  .^.  '  .iiii  unable  to  sav. 

.».'  /».    ••  That  is,  the  rij^lit  of  avenging  hirn- 

,. .   .     'tiw — ii^afimohtibent.    This  letter  of  Ad- 
.    '     .     ...s.  ■..'  vyry  bhiiilar  to  his  8iH:coh  iu  c.  14, 
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.  ^From  wilting  farther  concerning  Jugurtha,'  my  present  con* 
didon  deters  me;  for  I  have  experienced,  even  before,'^,  that 
little  credit  is  given  to  the  unfortunate.  Yet  I  can  perceive  that 
his  views  extend  further  than  to  myself,  and  that  he  does  not 
expect  to  possess,  at  the  same  time,  your  friendship  and  -my 
kingdom ;  which  of  the  two  he  thinks  the  more  desirable,  must, 
be  manifest  to  every  one.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  murdered 
my  brother  Biempsal ;  and,  in  the  next,  expelled  me  from  my 
dominions;  which,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  our  own 
wrongs,  and  as  having  no  reference  to  you.  J3ut  now  he  occu- 
pies your  kingdom  with  an  army;  bo  keeps  me,  whom  you 
appointed  a  king  over  ihe  Numictians,  in  a  state  of  blockade ; 
and  in  what  estimation  he  holds  the  words  of  your  embassa- 
dozs,  my  perils  may  serve  to  show.  What  then  is  left,  except 
your  aims,  that  can  make  an  impression  upon  him  ?  .  .  : 
.  **  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  wnat  I  now  write,  as  well  as  the 
complaints  which  I  lately  made  before  the  senate,  were  false* 
rather  than  that  my  present  distresses  sl^ould  confirm  the  truth 
of  my  st^utements.  But  since  I  am  born  to  be  an  example  of 
Jugurtha's  villainy,  I  do  not  now  beg  a  release  from  death  or 
distress,  but  only  from  the  tyranny  of  an  enemy,  and  from 
bodily  torture.  Bespecting  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which  is 
your  own  property,  determine  as  you  please,  but  if  the  memory 
of  my  grandfather  Masinissa  is  still  cherished  by  you,  deliyer  me, 
I  entreat  you,  by  the  majesty  of  your  empire^and  by  the  sacred 
ties  of  friendship,  from  the  inhuman  hands  of  Jugurtha." 

XXV.  When  this  letter  was  read,  there  were  some  who. 
thought  that  an  army  should  be  dispatched  into  Africa,  and 
relief  afforded  to  Adherbal,  as  ^oon  as  possible ;  and  that  the ; 
senate,  in  the  mean  time,  should  give  judgment  on  the  conduct 
of  Jugurtha,  in  not  having  obeyed  the  embassadors.  But  by 
tho  partisans  of  Jugurtha,  the  same  that  had  before  supported 
his  cause,  effectual  exertions  were  made  to  prevent  any  decree 
from  being  passed ;  and  thus  the  public  interest,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  was  defeated  by  private  influence. 

An  embassy  was,  however,  dispatched  into  Africa,  consisting 
of  men  of  advanced  years,  and  of  noble  birth,  and  who  had 
filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state ;  among  whom  was  Marcus 
Scaurus,  abready  mentioned,  a  man  who  had  held  the  consolship, 

^  I  have  experionced,  even  before]  Jam  arUea  expertus  sum.    Ho  zne&iiB, 
in  the  result  of  liis  speeeh  to  the  senate. 
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and  who  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the  senate.**  These  embassa* 
dors,  as  their  business  was  an  afi&dr  of  public  odium,  and  as  they* 
were  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Numidians,  embarked  in  three 
days ;  uid  having  soon  arrived  at  Utica,  sent  a  letter  from  thence 
to  Jugurtha,  desiring  him  ^  to  come  to  the  province  as  quickly 
as  possible,  as  they  were  deputed  by  the  senate  to  meet  hinL'' 

Jugurtha,  when  he  found  that  men  of  eminence,  whoso  influ- 
ence at  Rome  he  knew  to  be  powerful,  were  oomc  to  put  a  stop 
to  his  proceedings,  was  at  first  perplexed,  and  distracted  between 
fear  and  cupidity.  He  dreaded' the  displeasure  of  the  senate, 
if  he  should  disobey  the  embassadors ;  while  his  eager  spirit, 
blinded  by  the  lust  of  power,  hurried  him  on  to  complete  the 
injustice  which  he  had  b^im.  At  length  the  evil  incitements' 
of  ambition  prevailed.'*  He  accordingly  drew  his  army  round 
the  city  of  Oirta,  and  endeavored,  wiUi  his  utmost  efforts,  to 
force  an  entrance;  having  the  strongest  hopes,  that, by  dividing 
the  attention  of  the  enemy's  troops,  he  should  be  able,  by  force' 
or  artifice,  to  secure  an  opportunity  of  success.  When  his 
attempts,  however,  were  unavailing,  and  he  found  himself  una- 
ble, as  he  had  designed,  to  get  Adherbal  into  his  power  before 
he  met  the  embassadors,  fearing  that^  by  further  delay,  he 
might  irritate  Scaurus;  of  whom  he  stood  in  great  dread,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  into  the  Province.  Yet, 
though  serious  menaces  were  repeated  to  him  in  the  name  of 
the  senate,  because  he  had  not  desisted  from  the  siege,  never- 
theless, after  spending  a  long  time  in  conference,  the  embassa- 
dors departed  without  making  any  impression  upon  him. 

XXVL  When  news  of  this  result  was  brought  to  Grta,  the 
Italians,*  by  whoso  exertions  the  city  had  been  defended,  and 
who  trusted  that,  if  a  surrender  were  made,  they  would  be  able, 

*s  XXV.  Chief  of  the  senate]  Prineeps  tenat&s.  "  Ho  whose  name  was 
first  entered  in  the  censors'  hooks  was  called  Prmeepa  SenatAa,  which  titlo 
nsed  to  he  given  to  the  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  flist 
(pti  primus  cemor^  ex  Us  qui  viverenty/uiaset),  but  after  the  year  544,  to  him 
whom  the  censors  thonght  most  worthy,  Liv.,  xxvii.  13.  This  dignity,  al- 
thoogh  it  conferred  no  command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very 
hijrhest.  and  was  usoally  retained  for  life,  Liv.,  xxxiv.  44 ;  xxxix.  52.  It  is 
colled  Prvncvpatua  ;  and  hence  afterward  the  Iknperor  was  named  Prme^^ 
which  word  properly  denotes  rank,  and  not  power."  Adam's  Kom.  Antiq., 
p.  8.      ^ 

»»  At  len^h  the  evil  incitements  of  ambition  prevailed]  ViaU  tamen  in 
avido  ingerno  pravum  consilium,  *'  Evil  propensities  gained  the  ascendency 
in  his  ambitious  disposition." 

i  XXVL  The  Italians]  ItalkL    See  c.  21. 
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from  respeet  to  tfae  greatness  of  the  Roman  power,  to  escape 
without  personal  injury,  advised  Adherbal  to  deliver  himself 
and  the  city  to  Jugurtha,  stipulating  only  that  his  life  should  bo 
spared,  and  leaving  all  other  matters  to  the  care  of  the  senate. 
Adherbal,  though  he  thought  nothing  less  trustworthy  ,<han/thQ. 
honor  of  Jugn^a,  yet,  knowing  that  those  who  advissd  could 
also  compel  him  if  he  resisted,  suirendered  the  place  according 
to  their  desire.  Jugurtha  immediately  proceeded  to  put  Adher- 
bal to  death  with  torture,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  that 
tvere  of  age,  whether  Numidians  or  Italians,  as  each  fell  in  the 
way  of  his  troops. 

XXVU.  When  this  outrage  was  reported  at  Rome,  and  be- 
eame  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  senate,  the  former  partisans 
of  Jugurtha  applied  tibemselves,  by  interrupting  the  debates  and 
protracting  the  time,  sometimes  exerting  their  interest,  and 
sometimes  quarreling  with  particular  members,  to  palliate  the 
atrocity  of  the  deed.  And  had  not  Caius  Memmius,  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  elect,  a  man  of  energy,  and  hostile  to  the 
power  of  the  nobility,  convinced  the  people  of  Rome  that  an  at- 
tempt was  being  made,  by  the  agency  of  a  small  faction,  to 
have  the  crimes  of  Jugurtha  pardoned,  it  is  certain  that  the 
pnUic  indignation  against  him  would  have  passed  off  under  the 
protraction  of  the  debates ;  so  powerful  was  party  interest,  and 
the  influence  of  Jugurtha's  money.  When  the  senate,  however, 
from  consciousness  of  misconduct,  became  afraid  of  the  people, 
Numidia  and  Italy,  by  the  Sempronian  law,?  were  appointed  as 
provinces  to  the  succeeding  consuls,  who  were  declared  to  bo 
Wblius  Scipio  Nasica,*  and  Lucius  Bestia  Calpumius.*     Numi- . 

*  XXVU.  Bv  the  Sempronian  law]  Lege  Sempronid.  This  was  the  Zex 
Sempronia  de  Provinciia,  In  the  early  ages  of  the  repuhlic,  the  provinces 
were  decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  consul  after  they  were  elected ;  but  by 
tids  law,  passed  A.u.a  681^  the  senate  fixed  on  two  provinces  for  the  future 
eouMila  before  their  election  (Cic  Pro  Dom..  9 ;  De  Prov.  Cons.,  2),  which 
they,  after  entering  on  their  office,  divided  ootween  themselves  by  lot  or 
Boreement.  The  raw  was  passed  by  Caius  Gracchus.  See  Adam^s  Hom. 
Aiiliq.y  p.  105; 

•  Fabliaa  Sdpio  Nasica]  *'The  great-grandson  of  him  who  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  senate  to  bo  vir  ^irmts ;  and  son  of  him  who^  though 
holding  no  office  at  the  time,  took  part  in  putting  to  death  Tiberius  Grac- 
ehna.  He  was  consul  with  Bestia,  a.u.o.  643,  and  died  in  his  consulship. 
Cic  Brat,  84."    Bnrnouf. 

'  *  Lndns  Bestia  Calpumiusl  "  Ho  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  nobility 
against  the  Graoohi,  and  was  therefore  in  favor  with  tiie  senate.  After  his 
oonsalship  he  was  accused  and  condemned  bv  the  Mamilian  law  (c.  40)^  for 
having  received  money  from  Jugurtha,  Cic.  Brut.  o.  34.    Do  Brosscs  thmks 
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dia  fell  to  Galpnmius,  and  Italy  to  Scipio.  An  army  was  then  \ 
raised  to  bo  sent  into  Africa ;  and  pay,  and  all  other  necessmefji^^'' 
of  war,  were  decreed  for  its  use.  r'*^'^-    ^ 

XXVin.  When  Jugnrtha  received  this  news,  whicA^^was  ySr 
terly  at  variance  with  his  expectations,  as  he  had  felt^onvinced 
that  all  things  were  purchasable  at  Rome,  he  sent  hia  son,  with 
two  of  his  fhends,  as  deputies  to  the  senate,  and  directed  them, 
like  ttips0  ;iyhppi  ho  had  sent  on  the  muider  of  Hiempsal,  to 
attack  every  body  with  bribes.  Upon  the  approach  ol;  these 
deputies  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  consulted  by  Bestia,  whether 
they  would  allow  them  to  be  admitted  within  the  gates ;  and 
tlio  senate  decreed,  '^  that,  unless  they  came  to  surrender  Jugur- 
tlia^s  kingdom  and  himself,  they  must  quit  Italy  within  the  ten 
foUoAving  days."  The  consul  directed  this  decree  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Numidiaus,  who  consequently  returned  hcnne 
without  effecting  their  object. 

Calpumius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  raised  an  army,  choso 
for  his  officers  men  of  £stmily  and  intrigue,  hoping  that  whatr- 
over  faults  he  might  commit^  would  be  screened  by  their  influ- 
ence ;  and  among  these  was  Scaurus,  of  whose  disposition  and 
character  we  have  already  spoken.  There  were,  indeed,  in  our 
consul  Calpumius,  many  excellent  qualities,  both  mental  and 

{)orsonal,  though  avarice  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  them; 
le  was  patient  of  labor,  of  a  penetrating  intellect,  of  great  fore- 
sight,  not  inexperienced  in  war,  and  extremely  vigilant  against 
danger  and  surprise. 

The  troops  were  conducted  through  Italy  to  Rhegium,  from 

^thence  to  Sicily,  and  from  Sicily  into  Africa ;  and  Calpumius's 

first  step,  after  collecting  provisions,  was  to  invade  Numidia 

with  spirit,  where,  he  took  many  prisoners,  and  several  towns, 

by  force  of  arms. 

XXIX.  But  when  Jugurtha  began,  through  his  emissariesy 
to  tempt  him  with  bribes,  and  to  show  the  difficulties  of  the  war 
Avhicli  ho  had  undertaken  to  conduct,  his  mind,  corrupted  with 
avarice,  was  easily  altered.  His  accomplice,  however,  and. 
manager  in  all  his  schemes,  was  Scaurus ;  who,  though  he  had 
at  first,  when  most  of  his  party  were  corrupted,  displayed  violent 
hostility  to  Jugurtha,  yet  was  afterward  seduced,  by  a  vast  sum 
of  money,  from  integrity  and  honor  to  injustice  and  perfidy. 

thnt  he  was  the  grandfathor  of  that  Bestia  who  was  engaged  in  the  ooq- 
spiracy  of  Catiline."    Barnovf^ 
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Jfugurtha,  however,  at  first  sought  only  to  purchase  a  suspension' 
of  hostilities,  expectiog  to  be  able,  during  the  interval,  to  make 
some  favorable  impression,  either  by  bribery  or  by  interest,  at 
Rome  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  Scaurus  was  co-operating  with 
Calpumius,  he  was  elated  with  great  hopes  of  regaining  peace, 
and  resolved  upon  a  conference  with  them  in  person  respecting 
the  terms  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  for  the  sake  of  giving  con- 
fidence^ to  Jugurtha,  Sextus  the  quaestor  was  dispatdied  by  the 
consul  to  Vaga,  one  of  the  prince's  towns ;  the  pretext  for  his 
journey  being  the  receiving  of  com,  which  Calpumius  had 
openly  demanded  from  Jugurtha's  emissaries,  on  the  ground 
that  a  truce  was  observed  through  their  delay  to  make  a  sur- 
render. Jugurtha  then,  as  he  had  determined,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  consul's  camp,  where,  having  made  a  short  address  to  the 
council,  respecting  the  odium  cast  upon  his  conduct,  and  his 
desire  for  a  capitulation,  he  arranged  other  matters  with  Bestia 
and  Scaurus  in  secret ;  and  the  next  day,  as  if  by  an  evident 
m^yority  of  voices,*  he  was  formally  allowed  to  surrender.  But, 
as  was  demanded  in  the  hearing  of  the  council,  thirty  elephants, 
a  considerable  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  a  small  sum  of 
money,  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  qusestor.  Calpur- 
nius  iken  returned  to  Home  to  preside  at  the  election  of  magis- 
trates,^ and  peace  was  observed  throughout  Numidia  and  the 
Roman  army. 

ICXX.  "When  rumor  had  made  known  the  aflfairs  transacted 
in  Africa,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  brought  to 

•  XXIX.  For  the  Bake  of  giving  confidence]  Fidei  eauad.  *'  In  order  that 
Jngartha  might  have  confidence  in  Bestia,  Sextius  the  (^atestor  was  sent  as 
a  sort  of  hostage  into  one  of  Jugurtha's  towns."     Oortius.  \ 

•  As  if  by  an  evident  majority  of  voices]  Quasi  per  eaturam  exguisUis  sen- 
UiUiit.  "  The  opinions  bemg  taken  in  a  confused  manner,"  or,  as  wo  say< 
im  As  lump.  The  sense  manifestly  is,  that  there  was  (or  was  said  to  be) 
BBoh  a  preponderating  maioritv  in  Jn^rtha^s  favor,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  opinion  of  caon  individual  in  order.  Satura,  which  some 
think  to  be  always  an  adjective,  with  lanx  understood,  thongh  lanx,  accord- 
ins  to  Sohellor^  is  never  fonnd  joined  with  it  in  ancient  authors,  was  a  plate 

iued  wUh  varuntM  hinds  offruitj  nuch  as  tms  annuaUy  offered  to  the  gods. 
'*Lkiz  plena  diversis  fVagibns  m  templum  Cereris  in^rtnr,  quoB  satura 
nonune  appellatnr^"  Aoron.  ad  Hor.  Sat.,  i.  1,  init.  *^  Lanx,  referta  varjis 
maltisqne  primitiis,  sacris  Cereris  inierebatur,*'  Biomed.,  iii.  p.  483. 
"  Si^ra,  cibi  genus  ex  variis  rebus  conditum,"  Festus  sub  voce.  See  Casau- 
bon.  de  Bom.  Satir&,  ii.  4;  Kritrins  ad  h.  1.,  and  Schellcr's  Lex.  v.,  Satur. 
In  tiie  Pref.  to  Jostinian^s  Pandects,  that  work  is  colled  opus  sparsim  et 
gvatiper  saturam  eoUectum,  utile  eum  inutUilms  mixtim. 

^  To  preside  at  the  election  of  magistrates]  Ad  magistratus  rogandos.  The 
presiding  magistrate  had  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  people,  saying  VelUiSf 
JubeaUa — roffo  QuUrUes, 
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pass,  the  conduct  of  the  consul  became  a  subject  of  discusaon 
in  every  place  and  company  at  Rome.  Among  the  people 
there  was  violent  indignation ;  as  to  the  senators,  whether  they 
would  ratify  so  flagitious  a  proceeding,  or  annul  the  act  of  the 
consul,  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  influence  of  Scaums,  as 
ho  was  said  to  be  the  supporter  and  accomplice  of  Bestia,  was 
what  chiefly  restrained  the  senate  from  acting  with  justice  and 
honor.  But  Caius  Memmius,  of  whose  boldness  of  spirit,  and 
hatred  to  the  power  of  the  ^^^^4^yJLilmve^)r»gdwffpoke^ 
excited  the  people  by  his  haiwigttyfaun^ilfeftfeipiCT  and 
delay  of  the  senators,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  the 
treaty;  he  exhorted  them  not  to  abandon  the  public  interest 
or  their  own  Hberty ;  he  set  before  them  the  many  tyrannical 
and  violent  proceedings  of  the  nobles,  and  omitted  no  art 
to  inflame  the  popular  passions.  But  as  the  eloquence  of 
Memmius,  at  that  period,  had  great  reputation  and  influence 
I  have  thought  proper  to  give  in  full®  one  out  of  many  of  his 
speeches ;  and  I  take,  in  preference  to  others,  that  which  he 
delivered  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  after  the  return  of 
Bestia,  in  words  to  the  following  effect : 

XXXI.  ."  Were  not  my  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  state,  my 
fellow-citizens,  superior  to  every  other  feeling,  there  are  many 
considerations  which  would  deter  me  from  appearing  in  your 
cause ;  I  allude  to  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  your  own 
tameness  of  spirit^  the  absence  of  all  justice,  and,  above  all,  the 
fact  that  integrity  is  attended  with  more  danger  than  honor. 
Indeed,  it  grieves  mo  to  relate,  how,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,"  you  have  been  a  sport  to  the  arrogance  of  an  oligarchy ; 
how  dishonorably,  and  how  utterly  unavenged,  your  defender^ 

«  XXX.  To  givo  in  fall]  Perscribere.  "  To  write  at  length."  Tho  leadef 
might  suppose,  at  first,  that  Sollust  transcribed  this  speech  from  some  pa1>< 
lication ;  but  in  that  case,  as  Bumouf  observes,  ho  would  rather  have  said 
exscrHere.  Besides,  the  foUow'mg  hvjuscemodi  shows  that  Sallnst  did  not  pro- 
fess to  give  the  exact  words  of  Memmius.  And  tho  speech  is  throngm>iit 
marked  with  Sallustian  phraseology.  "  The  commencement  of  it,  there  iB 
little  doubt,  is  imitated  from  Cato,  of  whose  speech  JDe  Lusitania  tho  follow-^ 
ing  fragment  is  extant  in  Aul.  Gell.  xiii.  24  :  MuUa  me  dehortaia  mini  hme 
prodire,  annLasiaa,  vox  mresy  senectus.^^    Kritzius. 

*  XXXI.  Puring  tho  last  fifteen  years]  BU  annia  quindedm,  '^  It  was  at 
this  time,  a.u.o.  cfi,  twenty-two  years  since  tho  death  of  Tiberius  Grae- 
chus,  and  ten  since  that  of  Cains ;  Sallust,  or  Memmius,  not  to  appear  to 
make  too  nice  a  computation,  takes  a  mean.'*  Burnouf,  The  manuscripts, 
however,  vary ;  some  read  jifteen^  and  others  twelve,  Cortius  ooigocturca 
twenti/,  as  a  rounder  number,  which  Kritzius  and  Dietsoh  have  inserted  in 
their  texts.    Twenty  is  also  found  in  tho  Editio  Victoriana,  Florence,  167A«  . 
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hxvQ  perifliied  ;'*  and  how  yonr  spirit  lias  become  degenerate 
hy  doth  and  indolence  ;  for  not  even  now,  when  your  enemies 
are  in  your  power,  will  you  rouse  yourselves  to  action,  but  con- 
tinuo  siill  to  stand  in  awe  of  those  to  whom  you  should  be  a 
tenor. 

"  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  I  feel  prompted 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  power  of  that  faction.  That  liberty 
of  speech,"  therefore,  which  has  been  loft  me  by  my  father, 
I  shall  assuredly  exert  against  them ;  but  whether  I  shall  use 
it  in  vain,  or  for  your  advantage,  must,  my  fellow-citizens,  de- 
pend upon  yourselves.  I  do  not,  however,  exhort  you,  as  your 
ancestors  have  often  done,  to  rise  in  arms  against  injustice. 
There  is  at  present  no  need  of  violence,  no  need  of  seces* 
don ;  for  your  tyrants  must  work  their  fall  by  their  own  mis- 
conduct. 

"  After  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  they  accused 
of  aspiring  to  be  king,  persecutions  were  instituted  against  the 
common  people  of  Rome ;  and  after  the  slaughter  of  Caius 
Gracchus  and  Marcus  Fulvius,  many  of  your  order  were  put 
to  death  in  prison.  But  let  us  leave  these  proceedings  out  of 
the  question ;  let  us  admit  that  to  restore  their  rights  to  tho 
people,  was  to  aspire  to  sovereignty ;  let  us  allow  that  what 
can  not  be  avenged  without  shedding  the  blood  of  citizens,  was 
done  with  justice.  You  have  seen  with  silent  indignation, 
however,  in  past  years,  the  treasury  pillaged ;  you  have  seen 
kinsa,  and  free  people,  paying  tribute  to  a  small  party  of  Pa- 
tricians, in  whose  hands  were  both  the  highest  honors  and  tho 
greatest  wealth ;  but  to  have  carried  on  such  proceedings  with 
impunity,  they  now  deem  but  a  small  matter ;  and,  at  last, 
your  laws  and  your  honor,  with  every  civil  and  religious 
obligation,^^  have  been  sacrificed  for  tho  benefit  of  your 
enemies.  Nor  do  they,  who  have  done  these  things,  shoAV 
either  shame  or  contrition,  but  parade  proudly  before  your 

w  Your  dofendora  have  p>erished]  Perierint  vestri  defensores,  Tibcriia 
•nd  CtojoB  Gracchus,  and  their  adherents. 

»»  Liberty  of  speech]  iJibertatem.  Liberty  of  speech  is  evidently  in- 
tended. 

»«  Every  dvil  and  religions  obligation]  Divina  ft  humana  omnia,  "  Tlicy 
offended  against  the  htws,  when  tnoy  took  bribes  from  an  enemy  ;  against 
the  honor  of  KomCj  when  they  did  what  was  unworthy  of  it,  ana  greatly  to 
its  injury ;  and  against  gods  and  men,  against  all  divine  and  human  obliga- 
lions,  when  they  grimt^  to  a  wicked  prince  not  onl^  impanity,  but  cvcq 
lownras,  fbr  his  .crimes."  Dietsch, 


L. 
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(koos,  dUplajang  their  sacerdotal  dignities,  their  consulships, 
and  some  of  them  their  triumphs,  as  if  they  regarded  them  as 
marks  of  honor,  and  not  as  fruits  of  their  dishonesty.  Slaves, 
purchased  with  money,'*  will  not  submit  to  unjust  conmiands 
from  their  masters ;  yet  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  who  are  bom 
to  empire,  tamely  endure  oppression. 

*'  But  who  are  these  that  liave  thus  taken  the  government 
into  their  hands  1  Men  of  the  most  abandoned  character,  of 
blood-stained  hands,  of  insatiable  avarice,  of  enormous  guilty 
and  of  matchless  pride ;  men  by  whom  integrity,  reputation, 
public  spirit,'*  and  indeed  every  thing,  ivhether  honorable  or 
dishonorable,  is  converted  to  a  means  of  gain.  Some  of  them 
make  it  their  defense  that  they  have  lolled  tribunes,  of  the 
I)eople  ;  others,  that  they  have  instituted  unjust  prosecutions ; 
others,  that  they  have  shed  your  blood ;  and  thus,  the  more 
atrocities  each  has  committed,  the  greater  is  his  security; 
while  your  oppressors,  whom  the  same  desires,  the  same  aver- 
sions, and  the  same  fears,  combine  in  strict  union  (a  union 
which  among  good  men  is  friendship,  but  among  the  bad  con* 
federacy  in  guilt),  have  excited  in  you,  through  your  want 
of  spirit,  that  terror  which  they  ought  to  feel  for  their  own 
crimes. 

"  But  if  your  concern  to  preserve  your  liberty  were  as  great 
}ia  tlioir  ardor  to  increase  their  power  of  oppression,  the  state 
would  not  bo  distracted  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  marks  of 
favor  which  proceed  from  you,"  would  bo  conferred,  not  on  the 
most  shamoloss,  but  on  the  most  deserving.  Your  fore&thers, 
in  oixlor  to  assert  their  rights  and  establish  their  authority, 
twice  seceded  in  arms  to  Mount  Aventine ;  and  will  not  you 
i^xort  yourselves,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  in  defense  of  that 
liberty  which  you  received  from  them  ?     Will  you  not  display 

>>  Rluvoa  purohaBod  with  moneys  etc.]  Servi^  CBrejHzraii,  etc.  This  is  takea 
ftx»jn  unother  upeooh  of  Cato,  of  which  a  portion  is  preserved  in  Anl.  GeU. 
X.  a :  S*troi  it^urUu  nimU  cegre/erurU  ;  quid  iUos  bono  perierenatoSy  magnA 
^iHuU  ftiXdUody  anmi  habuisse  atque  habituroSf  dum  vwe/Uf  **  Slaves  aro 
upt  to  bo  too  impatient  of  injuries ;  and  what  feelings  do  70a  think  that 
luou  of  t^MHl  fuinily,  and  of  great  merit,  must  have  had,  and  will  havo  as 
ioutf  an  tlioy  live  ?" 

'*  TubHo  spirit]  PUtas,  Under  this  word  are  indaded  all  dnties  that  wo 
o\\4\\i  to  ))erfbnu  to  thoee  with  whom  we  are  intimately  connected,  or  on 
whom  we  are  deiiendent,  as  oar  parents,  our  country,  and  the  gods.  I  have 
borriiwud  my  translation  of  the  word  from  Bose. 

>*  Tiio  marks  of  liivor  which  proceed  from  yon]  BeneJUia  vettra*  OflBoes 
of  Btato,  civil  and  military. 
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so  much  tho  more  spirit  in  tho  cause,  from  tho  roflcction  that 
it  is  a  greater  disgrace  to  lose^"  what  has  been  gained,  than  not 
to  have  gained  it  at  all  ? 

"But  some  will  ask  me,  *What  course  of  conduct,  then, 
would  you  advise  us  to  pursue  V  I  would  advise  you  to  inflict 
punishment  on  those  who  have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  their 
country  to  the  enemy ;  not,  indeed,  by  arms,  or  any  violence 
(which  would  be  more  unbecoming,  however,  for  you  to  inflict 
than  for  them  to  suffer),  but  by  prosecutions,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Jugurtha  himself,  who,  if  he  has  really  surrendered, 
will  doubtless  obey  your  summons ;  whereas,  if  ho  shows  con- 
tempt for  it,  you  will  at  once  judge  what  sort  of  a  peace  or  sur- 
render it  is,  from  which  springs  impunity  to  Jugurtha  for  his 
primes,  immense  wealth  to  a  few  men  iu  power,  and  loss  and 
in&my  to  the  republic. 

.  "  But  perhaps  you  are  not  yet  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  these  men ; 
perhaps  these  times  please  you  less  than  those* ^  when  kingdoms, 
provinces,  laws,  rights,  the  administration  of  justice,  war  and 
peace,  and  indeed  every  thing  civil  and  religious,  was  in  tho 
nands  of  an  ohgarchy ;  while  you,  that  is,  the  people  of  Rome, 
though  unconquered  by  foreign  enemies,  and  rulers  of  all  nations 
around^  were  content  with  being  allowed  to  live ;  for  which  of 
you  had  spirit  to  throw  off  your  slavery  ?  For  myself,  indeed, 
though  I  think  it  most  disgraceful  to  receive  an  injury  without 
resenting  it,  yet  I  could  eaaly  allow  you  to  pardon  these  basest 
of  traitors,  because  they  are  your  fellow-citizens,  were  it  not  cer- 
tain that  your  indulgence  would  end  in  your  destruction.  For 
such  is  their  presumption,  that  to  escape  punishment  for  their. 
misdceds  will  have  but  little  effect  upon  them,  unless  they  bo 
deprived,  at  the  same  time,  of  tho  power  of  doing  mischief; 
and  endless  anxiety  will  remain  for  you,  if  you  shall  have  to 
reflect  that  you  must  either  be  slaves  or  preserve  your  liberty  by 
fivce  of  arms. 

-  "  Of  mutual  trust,  or  concord,  what  hope  is  there  ?  They 
wish  to  be  lords,  you  desire  to  bo  free ;  they  seek  to  inflict  in- 

i«  A  greater  disgrace  to  lose,  etc.]  Quddmajus  dedeeusestparta  amUere 
gnam  omnmo  nonparavme,    *Aiaxiov  d^  Ix^vrag  u(}>aipe0^vai  y  Krdfievovg 

uTvx^ai,     Thucyd.  ii.  62. 

"  "  These  times  please  yon  less  than  those,  etc.]  Ilia  quam  "hoec  tempora 
ma^plaeerU,  etc.  "  Those  timesy  which  immediately  succeeded  the  deaths 
of  the  Graochi.  and  which  were  distingnished  for  the  tj^ranny  of  tho  nobles, 
and  the  bnmiliation  of  the  people ;  these  times,  in  which  the  people  have 
began  to  ronso  their  spirit  and  exert  their  liberty."  Bumovf, 
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jury,  yon  to  repel  it ;  tliey  treat  your  allies  as  enemies,  your 
enemies  as  allies.  With  feelings  so  opposite,  can  peace  or 
friendship  subsist  between  you  ?  I  warn,  therefore,  and  exhort 
you,  not  to  allow  such  enormous  dishonesfy  to  go  unpunished. 
It  is  not  an  embezzlement  of  the  public  money^^  that  has  been 
committed  ;  nor  is  it  a  forcible  extortion  of  money  from  your 
allies ;  offenses  which,  though  great,  are  now,  from  their  fre- 
quency, considered  as  nothing ;  but  the  authority  of  the  senate^ 
and  your  own  power,  have  been  sacrificed  to  tiie  bitterest  of 
enemies,  and  the  public  interest  has  been  betrayed  for  money, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  imless  these  misdeeds  be  inves- 
tigated, and  punishment  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty,  what  remains 
for  us  but  to  live  the  slaves  of  those  who  committed  them  I 
For  those  who  do  what  they  will  with  impunity  are  midoubt- 
edly  kings.*' 

"  I  do  not^  however,  wish  to  encourage  you,  O  Romans,  to  be 
better  satisfied  at  finding  your  fellow-citizens  guilty  than  inno* 
cent,  but  merely  to  warn  you  not  to  bring  ruin  on  the  good,  by 
sufiering  the  bad  to  escape.  It  is  far  better,  in  any  government, 
to  be  unmindful  of  a  service  than  of  an  injury ;  for  a  good  man, 
if  neglected,  only  becomes  less  active ;  but  a  bad  man,  more 
daring.  Besides,  if  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  are  suppressed,* 
the  state  will  seldom  need  extraordinary  support  from  the 
virtuous." 

XXXII.  By  repeating  these  and  similar  sentiments,  Mem- 
mius  prevailed  on  the  people  to  send  Lucius  Cassius,'*  who  was 

"  Embezzlement  of  the  public  money]  Peculatua  osrarii.    Peculator,  qui 
ftirtum  facit  pecuniffi  publicae."  Asood.  JPedian.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i. 


1*  Kings]  I  have  substituted  the  plural  for  the  singular.    **  No  name 
more  hated  at  Borne  than  that  of  a  king ;  and  no  sentiment,  accordingly, 
could  have  been  better  adapted  to  inflame  the  minds  of  Memmiu8*8  hearers, 
than  that  which  he  here  utters.'^  I>ietsch. 

^  If  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  are  suppressed,,  etc.]  Si  injurioi  non  akUf 
Tuiud  scBpe  auxUU  egeas,  '*  Some  foolishly  interpret  cmxilmm  as  signifyinff 
a/uxUmm  trUmmcium,  the  aid  of  the  tribunes ;  but  it  is  evident  to  me  thtt 
Sallust  means  aid  againsi  the  injuries  of  bad  men,  i.  e.  revenge  or  puiush' 
ment."  Kritzius,  "If  injuries  are  repressed,  or  prevented,. there  will  be 
less  need  for  the  help  of  ^ood  men,  and  it  will  bo  of  less  consequence  if 
they  become  inactive."  JHetseh, 

ai  XXXII.  Lucius  Cassius]  This  is  the  man  from  whom  came  the  com- 
mon saying  cui  bono  ?  "  Lucius  Cassius,  whom  the  Roman  people  thoufi;ht  • 
the  most  accurate  and  wisest  of  judges,  was  accustomed  constantly  to  in- 
quire, in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  eu%  bono  fmsset,  of  what  advantage  any 
thiniQr  had  been."  Cic.  pro  Eosc.  Am.  80.  "  His  tribunal,"  says  Valerius 
^laximus  (iii.  7),  "  was  called,  from  his  excessive  severitv,  the  rock  of  the 
accused."  It  was  probably  on  account  of  this  quality  in  ms  character  thai 
ho  was  now  sent  into  Numidia. 
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ihen  praetor,  to  Jugurthn,  and  to  hnnrr  him,  under  guarantee 
of  the  public  faith,*'  to  Rome,  in  order  that,  by  the  prince's 
evidence,  the  misconduct  of  Scaurus  and  the  rest,  whom  they 
chai^^^ed  with  having  taken  bribes,  might  more  easily  be  made 
manifest 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  at  Rome,  those  whom 
Bestia  had  left  in  Numidia  in  command  of  the  army,  following 
the  example  of  their  general,  had  been  guilty  of  many  scan- 
dalous transactions.  Some,  seduced  by  gold,  had  restored 
Jngortha  his  elephants;  others  had  sold  him  his  deserters; 
others  had  ravaged  the  lands  of  those  at  peace  with  us ;  so 
strong  a  spirit  of  rapacity,  like  the  contagion  of  a  pestilence, 
had  pervaded  the  breasts  of  all. 

Cassius,  when  the  measure  proposed  by  Memmius  had  been 
carried,  and  while  all  the  nobility  were  in  consternation,  set  out 
on  his  mission  to  Jugurtha,  whom,  alanned  as  he  was,  and  des- 
pairing of  his  fortune,  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  he  admonished 
**  that  since  ho  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  Romans,  he  had 
better  make  trial  of  their  mercy  than  their  power."  He  also 
pledged  his  own  word,  which  Jugurtha  valued  not  less  than  that 
of  the.  public,  for  his  safety.  Such,  at  that  period,  was  the 
leputation  of  Cassius. 

XXXnL  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  accompanied  Cassius  to 
tiome,  but  without  any  mark  of  royalty,  and  in  tlie  garb,  as 
touch  as  possible,  of  a  suppliant  \^^  and,  though  he  felt  great 
confidence  on  his  own  part,  and  was  suppoi'ted  by  .nil  those 
through  whose  power  or  villainy  he  had  accomplished  his  pro- 
jects, he  purchased,  by  a  vast  bribe,  the  aid  of  Caius  Ba)bius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  by  whoso  audacity  he  hoped  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  law,  and  against  all  harm. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  being  convoked,  Memmius 
although  they  were  violently  exasperated  against  Jugurtha, 
(some  demanding  that  he  should  be  cast  into  prison,  others 
that^  unless  he  should  name  his  accomplices  in  guilty  he  should 
be  put  to  death,  according  to  the  usage  of  their  ancestors,  as  a 
public  enemy),  yet,  regarding  rather  their  character  than  their 

I 

*s  Under  gaoranteo  of  tho  public  faitb]  IrUerpoaita,  fide  publico,.  Sec  Cut. 
17, 48.    So  a  little  "kiQloWyJidem  suam  interponU.    IrUerpono  is  "  to  pledge.^' 

**  XXXIII.  In  the  garb,  as  mach  as  possible,  of  a  suppliant]  CuUu  quhm 
w<i.Tiwii>  muerahm.  "  la  such  a  garb  as  accused  j>ersons,  or  suppliants, 
were  acenstomed  to  adopt,  when  they  wished  to  excite  compassion,  j)uttin<; 
on  a  mean  dress,  and  alfowiiig  their  hair  and  beaid  lo  grow.^^    Burnottf, 
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Tcsontmcnt,  endeavored  to  calm  their  turbulence  and  mitigate 
their  raf^ ;  and  assured  them  that,  as  far  as  depended  on  him, 
the  public  faith  should  not  be  broken.  At  length,  when  silence 
Tras  obtained,  he  brought  forward  Jugurtha,  and  addressed  them. 
lie  detailed  the  misdeeds  of  Jugurtha  at  Rome  and  in  Numidia, 
and  set  forth  his  crimes  toward  his  father  and  l»K>1herB ;  and 
admonished  the  prince,  ^  that  the  Roman  people,  though  they 
were  well  aware  by  whose  support  and  agency  he  had  acteOi 
yet  desired  further  testimony  from  himself;  that,  if  he  dis- 
closed the  truth,  there  was  groat  hope  for  him  in  the  honor  and 
clemency  of  the  Romans ;  but  if  he  concealed  it,  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  save  his  accomplices,  but  ruin  himself  and  his  hopes 
forever." 

XXXIV.  But  when  Memm^us  had  concluded  his  speech,  and 
Jugurtha  was  expected  to  give  his  answer,  Oaius  Bsebius,  the 
tribune  of  Uie  people,  whom  I  have  just  noticed  as  having  been 
bribed,  enjoined  the  prince  to  hold  his  peace  ;'*  and  though  the 
multitude,  who  formed  the  assembly,  were  desperately  enraged^ 
and  endeavored  to  terrify  the  tribune  by  outcries,  by  angry 
looks,  by  violent  gestures,  and  by  every  other  act  to  which 
anger  prompts,'^  his   audacity  was  at  last  triumphant.     The 

«*  XXXIV.  Enjoined  tho  prince  to  hold  his  peace]  A  Binglo  tribnno 
might,  by  such  intervention,  offer  an  effectual  opposition  to  almost  any  pro- 
ceeding. On  the  great  power  of  the  tribunes,  see  Adam^s  Bom.  Ant.,  under 
the  head  "  Tribunes  of  the  People." 

23  Every  other  act  to  which  anger  prompts]  AUis  omnibus^  qum  iraJUri 
amat.  "  Tlieso  words  liavo  given  rise  to  wonderful  hallucmations ;  for 
Quintilian,  ix.  3. 17,  having  observed  that  man^  ex{)re8sions  of  8allust  aro 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  as  Valgus  amaifier%^  all  interpreters,  from  Cor- 
tiuB  downward,  have  thought  that  the  structure  of  Sallust^s  words  must  be 
Greek,  and  have  taken  ira.  in  this  passage,  for  an  ablative,  and  qum  for  a 
nominative  plural.  Gerlach  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  take  liberties  with 
the  words  cited  by  Quintilian.  and  to  correct  them,  please  the  gods,  into 
qiM  in  vulgus  amat  fieri.  But  now  could  there  have  been  such  want  of  pen- 
etration in  learned  critics,  such  deficiency  in  the  knowledffe  of  the  two 
languages,  that,  when  the  imitation  of  the  Greek,  noticed  by  QuintiUan,  has 
reference  merely  to  the  word  (ln?.ei,  amat,  they  should  think  of  extending  it 
to  tho  dependence  of  a  singular  verb  on  a  neuter  plural  ?  With  trathVln- 
deed,  though  with  much  simphcity,  does  Gerlach  obserVe,  that  you  "wQl  in 
vain  seek  for  instances  of  this  mode  of  expression  in  other  writers."  Erit^ 
zivs,  Dietsch  agrees  with  Kritzius ;  and  there  will,  I  hope,  be  no  fhrther 
doubt  that  quce  is  the  accusative  and  ira  the  nominative  ;  the  sense  being, 
*J  which  anger  loves  or  desires  to  be  done."  Another  mode  of  explana- 
tion has  been  suggested,  namely,  to  understand  muUUudo  os  the  nominative 
case  to  amaty  making  ira  the  ablative ;  but  this  method  is  far  more  cumber- 
fiome,  and  less  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  Sallust.  The  words  qaotcil 
by  Quintilian  do  not  refer,  as  Cortius  erroneously  supposes,  to  this  juissage, 
but  to  some  part  of  yalhibt'a  works  that  i."*  now  lost.  ' 
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people,  mocked  and  set  at  naught,  withdrew  from  the  place  of 
asBembly;  and  the  confidence  of  Jugortha,  Bestia,  and  the 
others,  whom  this  investigation  had  alarmed,  was  greatly  aug- 
mented. 

XXXV.  There  was  at  this  period  in  Rome  a  certain  Numid- 
ian  named  Massiva,  a  son  of  Gulussa  and  grandson  of  Masin- 
issa,  who,  from  having  been,  in  the  dissensions  among  the 
princes,  opposed  to  Jugmrtha,  had  been  obliged,  after  the  sur- 
render of  CSrta  and  the  murder  of  Adherbal,  to  make  his  escape 
out  of  Africa.  Spurius  Albinus,  who  was  consul  with  Quintus 
Ifinncius  Rufus  the  year  after  Bestia,  prevailed  upon  this  man, 
as  he  was  of  the  family  of  Masinissa,  and  as  odium  and  terror 
hong  over  Jugurtha  for  his  crimes,  to  petition  the  senate  for 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Albinus,  being  eager  for  the  conduct 
of  a  war,  was  desirous  that  aflairs  should  be  disturbed,''®  rather 
than  sink  into  tranquillity ;  especially  as,  in  the  division  of  the 
provinces,  Numidia  had  fallen  to  himself,  and  Macedonia  to 
lUnacius. 

When  Massiva  proceeded  to  carry  these  suggestions  into  exe- 
cation,  Jugurtha,  finding  that  he  had  no  sufficient  support  in  his 
friends,  as  a  sense  of  guilt  deterred  some,  and  evil  report  or 
timidity  others,  from  coming  forward  in  his  behalf,  directed 
Bomilcar,  his  most  attached  and  faithful  adherent,  to  procure 
by  the  aid  of  monev,  by  which  ho  had  already  effected  so 
much,  assassins  to  kill  Massiva ;  and  to  do  it  secretly  if  ho 
could ;  but,  if  secrecy  should  be  impossible,  to  cut  him  off  in 
any  way  whatsoever.  This  commission  Bomilcar  soon  found 
means  to  execute ;  and,  by  the  agency  of  men  versed  in  such 
service,  ascertained  the  direction  of  his  journeys,  his  hours  of 
leaving  home,  and  the  times  at  which  he  resorted  to  particular 
places^  and,  when  all  was  ready,  placed  his  assassins  in  ambush. 
One  of  their  number  sprung  upon  Massiva,  though  with  too  lit- 
tle caution,  and  killed  him ;  but  being  himself  caught,  he  mad^, 
at  the  instigation  of  many,  and  especially  of  Albinus  the  con- 
sul, a  full  confession.  Bomilcar  was  accordingly  committed  for 
tzial,  though  rather  on  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice  than 

■•  XXXV.  Should  bo  disturbed!  Movere  is  tho  rcadirpj  of  Oortius ;  moveri 
tbst  of  most  other  editors,  in  conformity  with  moat  of  the  MSS.  and  early 
editioiui. 

**  The  times  at  whieh  he  resorted  to  particular  places!  Zoca  aiqve  tempora 
jwicfg.  "  All  his  places  and  times."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ecuse 
Ss  what  I  have  given  in  the  text. 
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ill  accordance  with  tho  law  of  nations,'^  as  ho  W2ls  in  the  retinue 
of  ODO  who  had  come  to  Rome  on  a  pledge  of  the  public  faith 
for  his  safety.  But  Jugurtha,  though  clearly  guilty  of  the 
crime,  did  not  cease  to  struggle  against  the  truth,  until  he  per- 
oeiyed  that  the  infamy  of  the  deed  was  too  strong  for  his  inter- 
est or  his  money.  For  which  reason^  although,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings,"  he  had  given  fifty  of  his  friends 
as  bail  for  Bomilcar,  yet,  thinking  more  of  his  .kingdom  than 
of  the  sureties,  he  sent  him  off  privately  into  Numidia ;  for  he 
feared  that  if  such  a  man  should  be  executed,  his  other  subjects 
would  be  deterred  from  obeying  him.'*  A  few  days  after,  ho 
himself  departed,  having  been  ordered  by  the  senate  to  quit 
Italy.  But,  as  he  was  going  from  Rome,  he  is  said,  after  firo- 
quently  looking  back  on  it  in  silence,  to  have  at  last  exclaimed, 
"  That  it  was  a  venal  city,  and  would  soon  perish,  if  it  could 
but  find  a  purchaser !"" 

XXXVI.  The  war  being  now  renewed,  Albinus  hastened  to 
transport  provisions,  money,  and  other  things  necessary  for  tho 
army,  into  Africa,  whither  he  himself  soon  followed,  with  the 
hope  that,  before  the  time  of  the  comitia,  which  was  not  &r 
distant,  he  might  be  able,  by  an  engagement,  by  capitulation, 
or  by  some  other  method,  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  conclusion. 

s^  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  etc.]  As  the  public  faith  had 
boon  pledged  to  Jugurtha  for  hit)  security,  his  rctiune  was  on  tho  samo  foot'> 
ing  OS  that  of  cmbasHadors,  the  persons  of  whose  attendants  are  considered 
as  inviolable  as  their  own,  as  long  as  they  commit  no  offense  against  tho 
laws  of  tiie  country  in  which  they  are  resident.  If  any  such  offeose  is  com- 
mitted  by  an  attendant  of  an  embassador,  an  application  is  usuidly  made  by 
the  government  to  the  embassador  to  aeliver  him  up  for  trial.  Bomilcar 
seems  to  have  been  apprehended  without  any  application  having  been  mado 
to  J  ugurtha;  as,  in  our  own  country,  the  Porti^uese  ombassador^a  brother, 
who  was  one  of  his  retinue,  was  apprehended  and  executed  for  a  murder, 

5.    Jugurtha, 
not  Jogurtha^a 

olyoct. 

^*  At  the  conmiencemont  of  the  proceeding]  In  priori  acUone,  That  ia, 
when  Bomiiear  was  apprehended  and  chaigea  with  the  murder. 

*>  His  other  subjects  would  be  deterred  irom  obeying  him]  ReUquospop^ 
vlaria  metus  invaderet  parendi  sibi,  **  Fear  of  obeying  fim  should  take  po»- 
session  of  his  other  suojects.'' 

«i  That  it  was  a  venal  city,  etc.]  Urbera  venaUm,  etc.  I  consider,  "with 
Cortiuft,  that  this  is  the  proper  way  of  taking  those  words.  Some  would 
lender  them  0  venal  city,  etc.,  because  Livy,  Epit.  Ixiv.,  has  O  urhem  vena-, 
lem,  but  tins  seeing  to  require  that  the  verb  should  be  in  the  second  porsob ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  Livy  wc  should  cither  eject  the  Oor  read  inveneriM*. 
Florus,  iii.  1,  gives  tliq  words  in  tlie  same  way  as  Sallu^^t. 
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Jugurtha,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  every  means  of  protracting 
itho  war,  continually  inventing  new  causes  for  delay ;  at  one 
time  he  promised  to  surrender,  at  another  he  feigned  distrust ; 
.ho  recreated  when  Albinus  attacked  him,  and  then,  lest  his  men 
should  lose  courage,  attacked  in  return,  and  thus  amused  the 
consul  with  alternate  procrastinations  of  war  and  of  peace. 

There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  thought  that  Albinus  un- 
derstood Jugurtha's  object,  and  who  believed  that  so  ready  a 
protraction  of  the  war,  after  so  much  haste  at  the  commence- 
ment, was  to  be  attributed  less  to  tardiness  than  to  treachoiy. 
However  this  might  be,  Albinus,  when  tim^  passed  on,  and  the 
day  of  the  comitia  approached,  left  his  brother  Aulus  in  the 
camp  as  propraetor,^*  and  returned  to  Rome. 

XXXVII.  The  republic,  at  this  time  was  grievously  dis- 
tracted by  the  contentions  of  the  tribunes.  Two  of  them,  Pub- 
lius  Luoullus  and  Lucius  Annius,  were  struggling  against  the 
will  of  their  colleagues,  to  prolong  their  term  of  office  ;  and  this 
dispute  put  off  the  comitia  throughout  the  year."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  delay,  Aulus,  who,  as  I  have  just  said,  was  left  as 
proprastor  in  the  camp,  conceiving  hopes  cither  of  finishing  the 
war,  or  of  extorting  money  from  Jugurtha  by  the  terror  of  his 
army,  drew  out  his  troops  in  the  montli  of  January,  from  their 
winter-quarters  into  the  field,  and  by  forced  marches,  during 
severe  weather,  made  his  way  to  the  town  of  Sutliul,  where  Ju- 
^rtha's  treasures  were  deposited.  And  though  this  place, 
both  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  from  its  advantage- 
ous situation,  could  neither  be  taken  nor  besieged  ;  for  around 
its  walls,  which  were  built  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  hill,"  a  marshy 
plain,  flooded  by  the  rains  of  winter,  had  been  converted  into 
a  hike ;  yet  Aulus,  either  as  a  feint  to  strike  terror  into  Jugur- 

w  XXXVI.  As  proprsBtor]  Pro  jyrcdore.  With  tho  power  of  licutcnant- 
^eiieniL 

»  XXXVII.  Tlirougliout  tho  year]  Toiius  anni.  That  ia,  all  that  remained 
of  the  year. 


M  On  tho  edgo  of  a  stoep  hill]  Inprmntpii  moritU  extremo.  "  In  extremo  a 
scholiast  rightly  intorprots  in  margme,''^  Oerlach.    Cortius,  whom  Lansnin.^ 


strength  of  the  place 
means  at  the  tap :  but  if  SalluBt  had  meant  to  Bay  that  the  citv  was  at  tlic 
top,  he  would  nardly  have  chosen  the  word  extremus  for  the  puTp€>Bc. 
Boubtloss,  as  Gerlach  observes,  the  city  was  on  the  top  of  tho  hill,  which 
was  broad  enough  to  hold  it;  out  the  words  in  extremo  si^ify  that  tho 
walls  were  even  with  the  side  of  the  hill.  Of  the  site  of  tho  town  of 
Aathul  no  traces  are  now  to  be  found. 

6 
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Iha,  or  blinded  by  ayarice,  began  to  move  forward  his  Yineae," 
to  cast  up  a  rampart,  and  to  hasten  all  neoessaiy  preparatiocs 
fur  a  sie^c. 

XXXVin.  Jognrtha,  seeing  the  propraetor's  vanity  and  ig^ 
norance,  artfully  strengthened  his  infrtnarion ;  he  sent  him, 
from  time  to  time,  deputies  with  sabmissive  messages,  while  b« 
himself,  as  if  desirous  to  escape,  led  his  army  away  througb 
woody  defiles  and  cross-roads.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  al. 
luring  Aulas,  by  the  prospect  of  a  surrender  on  conditions,  U 
leave  Suthul,  and  pursue  him,  as  if  in  full  retreat,  into  the  re* 
meter  parts  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  by  means  of  skillful 
emissaries,  he  tampered  night  and  day  with  our  men,  and  pre- 
vailed on  some  of  the  officers,  both  of  in&ntry  and  cavalry,  to 
desert  to  him  at  once,  and  upon  others  to  quit  ihm  posts  at  a 
given  signal,  that  their  defection  might  thus  be  less  observed."* 
Having  prepared  matters  according  to  his  wishes,  he  suddenly 
surrounded  the  camp  of  Aulus,  in  the  dead  of  nighty  with  a 
vast  body  of  Numidians.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  alarmed 
with  an  unusual  disturbance ;  some  of  them  seized  their  amifi, 
others  hid  themselves,  others  encouraged  those  that  were  afraid ; 
but  consternation  prevailed  every  where ;  for  the  number  of  the 
enemy  was  great,  the  sky  was  thick  with  clouds  and  darkness 
the  danger  was  indiscemible,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  it 
were  safer  to  flee  or  to  remain.  Of  those  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned  as  being  bribed,  one  cohort  of  Ligurians,  with  two 
troops  of  Thracian  horse,  and  a  few  common  sddiers,  went  over 
to  Jugurtha ;  and  the  chief  centurion"  of  the  third  legion  allow' 
od  the  enemy  an  entrance  at  the  very  post  which  he  had  been 
appointed  to  d^end,  and  at  which  all  the  Numidians  poured 
into  the  camp.  \  Our  men  fled  disgracefully,  the  greater  part 
having  thrown  \away  their  arms,  and  took  possession  of  a 
neighboring  hill.    Night,  and  the  spoils  of  the  camp,  prevented 

u  Vinesel  Defenses  made  of  hurdles  or  other  wood,  and  often  covered 
with  raw  hides,  to  defend  the  soldies  who  worked  the  battering-ratn.  The 
word  that  comes  nearest  to  vinea  in  our  language  is  mantdets.  Before  this 
word,  in  many  editions,  occurs  the  phrase  ob  theaaitroa  oppidi  poHundi,  which 
Cortius,  whom  I  follow,  omits. 

M  XXXVIII.  That  tiieir  defection  might  thus  be  less  observed]  Ha  i^' 
licta  occuUiorafore.  Cortius  transferred  these  words  to  this  place  fh>m  the 
(;nd  of  the  preceding  sentence ;  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  have  restored  them  to 
tlicir  former  place.    Gerlach  thinks  them  an  intruded  gloss. 

"  The  chief  centurion]  Oenturio primi  pili.  There  were  sixty  centurion* 
in  n  ]iomnn  Icgiou  ;  the  one  hero  meant  was  the  first,  or  oldest,  centurioa 
of  the  Triarii,  or  PilanL 
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the  enemy  from  making  fiill  uso  of  tliis  victory.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Jogurtha,  coming  to  a  conference  with  Aulas, 
told  liim,  ^  that  though  he  held  him  hemmed  in  by  &mine  and 
the  sword,  yet  that,  being  mindful  of  human  vicissitudes,  lie 
would,  if  they  would  make  a  treaty  with  him,  allow  them  to 
depart  uninjured ;  only  that  they  must  pass  under  the  yoke,  and 
quit  Namidia  within  ten  days."  These  terms  were  severe  and 
ignominious ;  but,  as  death  was  the  alternative,^^  peace  was  con- 
cluded as  Jugurtha  desired. 

XXXIX.  When  this  affair  was  made  known  at  Rome,  con- 
sternation and  dismay  pervaded  the  city ;  some  were  concerned 
for  the  glory  of  the  republic ;  others,  ignorant  of  war,  trembled 
for  their  liberty.  But  all  were  indignant  at  Aulus,  and  especiaU 
ly  those  who  had  been  distinguished  in  the  field,  because,  with 
arms  in  ^is  hands,  he  had  sought  safety  in  disgrace  rather  than 
in  resiBtance.  The  consul  Albinus,  apprehending,  from  the  de- 
linquency of  his  brother,  odium  and  danger  to  himself,  consult- 
ed the  senate  on  the  treaty  which  had  been  made,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  raised  recruits  for  the  army,  sent  for  auxiliaries  to  the 
alKeB  and  Latins,  and  made  general  preparations  for  war.  The 
fieni^,  as  was  just,  decreed,  ^  that  no  treaty  could  be  made 
without  their  own  consent  and  that  of  the  people  " 

The  consul,  i£hough  he  was  hindered  by  the  influence  of  the 
trilaines  from  taking  with  him  the  force  which  he  had  raised, 
set  out  in  a  few  days  for  the  province  of  Africa,  where  the  whole 
army,  being  withdrawn,  according  to  the  agreement,  from  Nu- 
midia,  hacl  gotie  into  winter-quarters.  AVhen  ho  arrived  there, 
although  he  longed  to  pursue  Jugurtha,  and  diminish   the 

"  As  death  was  the  alteniativel  Quia  mortis  metu  mtUdbant.  Neither 
monascripts  nor  critics  are  agreed  about  this  pa&soge.  Cortius,  from  a  Bug- 
irestion  oi  Palmerins.  adopted  mutahant;  most  other  editors  have  mutaban- 
iftt;  bat  both  are  to  oe  taken  in  the  same  sense ;  for  mutabant  is  equivalent 
to  mMiaibani  se,  Cortins's  interpretation  appears  the  most  eligible :  *^  l*cr- 
mntabantur  cam  metacnda  moitOj''  i.  e,  there  were  those  conditions  on  one 
i4de,  and  death  on  the  other,  and  if  they  did  not  accept  the  conditions,  they 
most  die.  Kritzias  fancifully  and  strangely  interprets,  propter  mortis  metum 
$e  muiabant,  t .  «.,  alia  videbantur  atoue  eranty  or  tno  acceptance  of  the  terms 
appoflrod  excusable  to  the  soldiers,  because  they  were  threatened  with  death 
if  they  did  not  accept  them.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  variety  of 
readings  exhibited  in  the  mannscripts  collated  by  Cortius:  ten  exhibit  mw 
tabafUar  ;  three,  mmi^odan^r  ;  \}irQQymvUahantur  ;  threes  tenebantur  ;  one, 
teneba^r;  one,  eogebantur;  one,  cogSatur;  one,  angustiabaiitur ;  one,  urge' 
liantur ;  and  one,  mortis  m£tu^nt  pericula.  There  is  also,  he  add^,  in 
some  eopies,  ntMbarU^  wliich  the  IJipont  editors  and  Mtiller  absurdly 
adopted^ 
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odium  that  bad  fallen  on  Lis  brother,  yet,  whjen  he  saw  the 
state  of  the  troops,  whom,  besides  the  flight  and  relaxation  of 
discipline,  licentiousness,  and  debaucihery  had  corrupted,  he  de- 
termined, under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,'**  to  attempt 
nothing. 

XL.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  Gains  Mamilius  Idmetanus, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  that  the  people  should  pass  a  bill 
for  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  by  whose  in- 
fluence Jugurtha  had  set  at  naught  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  as 
well  as  of  those  who,  whether  as  embassadors  or  commanders, 
had  received  money  from  him,  or  who  had  restored  to  him  his 
elephants  and  deserters,  or  had  made  any  compacts  with  tho 
enemy  relative  to  peace  or  war.  To  this  bill  some,  who  wero 
conscious  of  guilt)  and,  others,  who  apprehended  danger  from 
tho  jealousy  of  parties,  secretly  raised  obstructions  through  tho 
agency  of  friends,  and  especially  of  men  among  the  Latins  and 
luUian  allies,"  since  Ihey  could  not  openly  resist  it,  without  ad- 
mitting that  these  and  similar  practices  met  their  approbation. 
But  as  to  the  people,  it  is  incredible  what  eagerness  they  dis- 
played, and  with  what  spirit  they  approved,  voted,  and  passed 
the  bill,  though  rather  from  hatred  to  the  nobility,  agaiost  whom 
these  severe  measures  were  directed,  than  from  concern  for  iho 
republic ;  so  violent  was  the  fury  of  party. 

While  the  rest  of  the  delinquents  were  in  trepidation,  Mar-: 
cus  Scaurus,^*  whom  I  have  previously  noticed  as  Bestia's 
lieutenant,  contrived,  amid  the  exultation  of  tho  populace,  the 
dismay  of  his  own  party,  and  tho  continued  agitation  in  tho 
city,  to  have  liimself  elected  one  of  tho  thrco  commissioners 
who  were  appointed  by  tho  bill  of  Mamilius  to  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution. But  the  investigation,  notwithstanding,  was  conduct- 
ed" with  great  rigor  and  violence,  under  the  influence  of  com- 

8»  XXXIX.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case]  JEc  eopid  rw^tm* 
From  the  number  of  things  which  he  had  to  consider. 

40  XL.  The  Latins  and  Italian  allies]  Per  homines  nomirUe  Laiinif  et  socbm 
Italicoa,  *^  The  riffht  of  votinir  was  not  extended  to  all  the  Latin  people  till 
A.u.o.  664,  and  the  Italian  allies  did  not  obtain  it  till  some  years  after- 
ward." KrUzms,  So  that  at  this  period,  which  was  twenty  years  earlier, 
their  influence  could  only  be  employed  in  an  underhand  way.  Compare 
c.42. 

41  Marcus  Scaurus]  Sec  c.  15.  That  he  was  appointed  on  this  occasion,  is 
nn  evident  proof  of  his  commanding  influence. 

-JJ  Hut  the  irivestijfation,  notwithstandinsr,  was  conducted,  etc.]  Sed  qu4W^ 
iU)  exercUoo,  etc.  Sciiurus,  it  is  probable,  did  what  he  could  to  miti^to  the 
violeiKO  of  t!io  proceedings.    Cicero,  however,  says  that  Caius  Galtr   » 
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manjmncfr  and  popular  caprico ;  for  the  insolence  of  success, 
had  often  disticguished  the  nobility,  on  this  occasion 

iracterized  the  people. 

XO.  The  prevalence  of  parties  among  the  people,  and  of 
factions  in  the  senate,  and  of  all  evil  practices  attendant  on 
them,  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  a  few  years  before,  during  a  period 
of  tranquillity,  and  amid  the  abundance  of  all  that  mankind  re- 
garded as  desirable.  For,  before  the  destruction  of  Carthage,, 
the  senate  and  people  managed  the  affairs  of  the  republic  with 
mutual  moderation  and  forbearance ;  there  were  no  contests 
among  the  citizens  for  honor  or  ascendency ;  but  the  dread  of 
an  enemy  kept  the  state  in  order.  When  that  fear,  however, 
was  removed  from  their  minds,  licentiousness  and  pride,  evils 
which  prosperity  loves  to  foster,  immediately  began  to  prevail ; 
and  thus  peace,  which  they  had  so  eagerly  desired  in  adversity, 
proved,  when  they  had  obtained  it,  more  grievous  and  fetal  than 
adversity  itself  The  patricians  carried  their  authority,  and  the 
people  their  liberty,  to  excess ;  every  man  took,  snatched,  and 
seized**  what  he  could.  There  was  a  complete  division  into  two 
Actions,  and  the  republic  was  torn  in  pieces  between  them.  Yet 
the  nobility  still  maintained  an  ascendency  by  conspiring  to- 
gether ;  for  the  strength  of  the  people,  being  disunited  and  dis- 
persed among  a  multitude,  was  less  able  to  exert  itself.  Things 
were  accordingly  directed,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field,  by  the 
will  of'  a  small  number  of  men,  at  whose  disposal  were  the 
treasury,  the  provinces,  oflSces,  honors,  and  triumphs ;  while  the 
people  were  oppressed  with  military  service  and  with  poverty, 
and  the  generals  divided  the  spoils  of  war  with  a  few  of  their 
friends.    The  parents  and  children  of  the  soldiers,**  meantime, 

saeerdo€,  with  four  eonmtlaree,  Bestia,  Caius  Cato,  Albinus,  and  Opimius, 
were  condemneeL  and  exiled  by  this  law  of  MamiliiiB.  See  Brut.,  c.  84. 
•  ^  XLI.  Took,  snatched,  and  seized]  Ducere^  traJiere,  rapere.  '^  Ihicere 
ooDveys  the  notion  of  cnnning  and  fraud ;  trahere  of  some  degree  of  force ; 
rapere  of  open  violenoe.^^  2i^Uer,  The  words  chiefly  refer  to  offices  in  the 
•tate,  88  is  apparent  from  what  follows. 

«4  Tha  parents  and  children  of  the  soldiers,  etc.] 

Qnid  qnod  nsque  proximos 

Kevellis  agn  tenninos,  et  ultra 
limites  cUentium 

Sails  avarus  ?    Pellitur  patemos 
In  sinn  ferens  decs 

£t  uxor  et  vir,  sordidosoue  natos. 

jfor.  Od.j  ii.  18. 

"What  can  this  impious  av'rico  stay  ? 
Their  sacred  landmarks  torn  away, 
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u  they  chanced  to  dwell  near  a  poverfol  ne^bor,  w«ro  driveiir 
from  "their  homesL  TIhb  ^Taiice.  leaned  with  power,  di&- 
turbe«l  TioLicel  aa-i  waste-i  every  thing;  without  moderation 
o  •  rescraint :  dispesariin^  alike  resoa  ind  religion,  and  msh- 
in-r  he^iUxig.  as  it  wez^a^  to  13  own  destme^n.  For  when- 
ever SIT  arose  amoeg  the  vAUaxy.**  who  jMeferred  true  glory 
to  nnj^  power,  the  Kase  wk  immediatdj  in  a  tumult^  and 
efvil  <&fo?«l  sT^nni  with  as  much  dkoirfaance  as  attends  a  coq- 
ra^-ii  of  the  eirth. 

XLIL  Hias  when  Tiberiiis  and  Caios  Gracchns^  whose  foro- 
^2hers  hai  doae  miKh  to  increase  the  power  of  the  state  in  the 
PonSc  a&i  «her  waz^K-^rxa  to  Tindieate  the  liberty  of  the 
j^:^.  ani  to  e3qN>se  the  misconhict  of  the  few,  the  nobility, 
c>!i£>cx«^  cf  pnli.  and  seued  whh  ahum,  endeay^Mred,  some- 
t23»es  by  laeass  of  the  alfies  an-l  Latins/*  and  scMnetimes  by 
ntesans  of  ihe  ^^qiKecnaa  oinkr.  whom  the  h<^  o(  coalition  with 
the  pstneaans  had  desarhed  ^7»n  the  people,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  prx<«edia<rs  ci  the  Gnkv}ii :  and  first  they  killed  Tiberius, 
and  a  ^w  yejus  after  Ot3ii5^  who  pursued  the  same  measures  as 
his  bn>ther.  the  one  when  he  was  tribune,  and  the  other  when 
he  was  one  of  a  trinmrime  i&r  fiettling  coknies ;  and  with  them 
they  cut  off  Mai>ru$  Fulnus  Flaocus.  In  the  Graochi,  indeed, 
it  mn<t  be  allowenl  that,  ^rom  their  aixlor  for  victory,  there  was 
not  sufSoient  prudence.  Bu:  t.>  a  ivasonable  man  it  is  more 
ai^oeable  to  submit*'  to  irjasci^v  than  to  triumph  over  it  by  im- 

To3  piaii£«  m;o  v«ndt  nea^bboKs  grounds, 
And  overleap  Vi^ur  <-iI5ea**#  boisndfs 
Helpless  the  ir:£^  and  hoshand  floe, 
Ana  in  their  anu&.  expeiiM  by  thee, 
Their  h^nisehoM  ^xis,  adored  in  vam. 
Their  infmts.,  toos  a  «^>rdkd  trtin. 

*»  AmoDjif  the  nobiHtr]  Eg  m?f-SiiaSe^  C<»tins  injndidooslj  omitB  thoeo 
wordft.    The  reference  is  to  the  Gracohi. 

»4  By  means  of  the  allies  and  Latins]  See  on,  c.  40. 

*i  jM'Mn  a  rea<u>nable  man  it  is  more  agreeable  to  submit,  etc]  ^S^  hoM 
vinfi  Mliim  eM%  quam  tnalo  mare  injitriam  rimetrf.  Am&,  sc.  viro.  *<  That 
U,  if  th«  nobility  had  been  truly  worthy  eharacters,  they  would  rather  haye 
yii«M<i<l  to  th«  Gracchi,  than  have  revenged  onv  wrong  that  they  had  re- 
i't<)vt«l  frurii  thcin  in  an  unprincipled  manner."  Dietteh,  Thus  this  is  a 
ifll'K'tioii  oil  tho  nobles;  in  which  notion  of  the  passage  Allen  ooneurs 
wit  it  I  )i<itN(;h.  Gtlicrs,  as  Cortins,  think  it  a  reflection  on  the  too  great  vio- 
Ikik'o  of  ili»  (}racohi.  The  brevity  with  which  Sallust  had  expressed  him- 
fiiilf  tiinktiK  it  flifflctilt  to  decide.  Kritzius,  who  thinks  that  the  remark  is  in 
)iml»u  of  tlio  Gnutchi,  supplies  the  ellipse  thus:  '^Sane  concedi  debet  Grac- 
(i!ii4  iioii  HntiH  modoratum  onimom  fuiase;  qws  res  ij^is  adeo  inkritum  aUw 
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proper  means,  llio  nolwlity,  however,  using  tbeir  victory  witli 
wanton  extravaganoe^  exterminated  numbers  of  men  by  the 
sword  or  by  exile,  yet  rather  increased,  for  the  time  to  come, 
the  dread  with  which  they  were  regarded,  than  their  real 
power.  Such  proceedings  have  often  ruined  powerful  states ; 
for  of  two  parties,  each  strives  to  suppress  the  other  by  any 
means  whatever,  and  take  vengeance  with  undue  severity  on 
the  vanquished. 

But  were  I  to  attempt  to  treat  of  tlio  animosities  of  parties,  and 
<^  the  morals  of  the  state,  with  minuteness  of  detail,  and  suitably 
to  the  vastnees  of  the  subject,  time  would  fail  me  sooner 
matter.     I  therefore  return  to  my  subject 

XLin.  After  the  treaty  of  Aulus,  and  the  disgraceful  flight 
•of  our  army,  Quintus  Metellus  and  Marcus  Silanus,  the  consuls 
elect,  divided  the  pronnces  between  them ;  and  !N'umidia  fell 
■to  Metellus,  a  man  of  energy,  and,  though  an  opponent  of  the 
-popular  party,  yet  of  a  character  uniformly  irreproachable.*® 
He,  »">  soon  as  he  entered  on  his  office,  regarded  all  other  thing3 
as  oorainon  to  himself  and  his  colleague,*'  but  directed  his  chief 
attention  to  the  war  which  he  was  to  conduct.  .  Distrusting, 
■fherefbre,  the  old  army,  he  began  to  raise  new  troops,  to  pro- 
euro  auxiliaries  from  all  parts,  and  to  provide  arms,  horses,  and 
other  military  requisites,  besides  provisions  in  abundance,  and 
every  thing  else  which  was  likely  to  be  of  use  in  a  war  varied 
in  itk  character,  and  demanding  great  resources.  To  assist  in 
accpmplishing  these  objects,  the  allies  and  Latins,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  senate,  and  different  princes'^"  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, sent  supplies ;  and  the  whole  state  exerted  itself  in  the 
cause  with  the  greatest  zeal.  Having  at  length  prepared  and 
arranged  every  thing  according  to  his  wishes,  Metellus  set  out 

lU  ;  sod  tie  quoque  tgrtgii  viri  ptdandi  twfU  ;  nam  bono  vinci,"  etc.  ^  Lan^ias 
and  Bamouf  join  bono  with  more^  but  do  not  differ  much  in  their  interpre- 
tations of  the  passage  from  that  given  by  Dietsch. 

<•  XIUL  Of  a  cnaracter  nniformly  irreproachable]  Fama  tamen  oiqudbUi 
H  htmioiaid^  jSMtabilia  is  uniform,  always  the  same,  keeping  an  even  tenor. 

4*  Regarded  all  things  as  common  to  himself  and  his  colleague]  AU  omnia 
ribi  cum  eoUegd  ratus.  **  Other  matters,  unconnected  with  the  war  against 
Jagaitha,  he  thonght  that  he  would  have  to  manage  in  conjunction  with 
his  ooUeagne,  and  that,  consequently,  he  might  give  but  partial  attention  to 
them ;  but  Hnat  the  war  in  Numidia  was  committed  to  his  sole  care."  Oot' 
/mm.  Other  intM*pretationB  of  these  words  have  been  suggested ;  but  they 
in  fiinoifal  and  unworthy  of  notice. 

.  M  Frincea]  JSeffea,  Who  these  wore,  the  commentators  have  not  attempted 
)Q  ooDJectore. 
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for  Namidia,  attended  with  sanguino  expectatioiifl  on  the  ptft 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  not  only  because  of  his  other  excellent 
qualities,  but  especially  because  his  mind  was  proof  against 
goid ;  for  it  was  through  the  avarice  of  our  commanders,  that, 
down  to  this  period,  our  affairs  in  Numidia  had  been  ruined, 
and  those  of  the  enemy  rendered  prosperous. 

XLIV.  When  he  aiTived  in  Africa,  the  command  of  the  army 
was  resigned  to  him  by  Albinus,  the  proconsul  ;*'  but  it  was 
an  array  spiritless  and  unwarlike ;  incapable  of  encountering 
cither  danger  or  fatigue;  more  ready  with  the  tongue  than 
-with  the  sword ;  accustomed  to  plunder  our  allies,  while  itself 
was  the  prey  of  the  enemy ;  unchecked  by  discij^line,  and  void 
of  all  regard  to  its  character.  The  new  general,  accordingly, 
felt  more  anxiety  from  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  men,  than  con- 
fidence or  hope  from  their  numbers.  He  determined,  however, 
though  the  delay  of  the  comitia  had  shortened  his  summer  cam- 
paign, and  though  he  knew  his  countrymen  to  be  anxious  for 
the  result  of  his  proceedings,  not  to  commence  operations,  until, 
by  a  revival  of  the  old  discipline,  he  had  brought  the  isold^ers  to 
bear  fatigue.  For  Albinus,  dispirited  by  the  disaster  of  his 
brother  Aulus  and  his  army,  and  having  resolved  not  to  leave 
the  province  during  the  portion  of  the  summer  that  he  was  to 
command,  had  kept  the  soldiers,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  station- 
ary camp,*'  except  when  stench,  or  want  of  forage,  obliged  them 
to  remove.  But  neither  had  the  camp  been  fortified,**  nor  the 
watches  kept,  according  to  military  usage;  every  one  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  his  post  when  he  pleased.  The  camp- 
followers,  mingled  with  the  soldiers,  wandered  about  day  and 

*i  XLIV.  By  Spurina  Albinns,  tho  proconsul.]  -4  Spuria  Albino  proeon- 
Bule.  This  is  the  general  reading.  Cortins  has,  Spurii  AUnnipro  eonsule^ 
with  which  we  may  understand  agentis  or  imperantts,  but  can  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  what  Sallust  wrote.    Kritzins  reads,  Spurii  AlHni  proconsiuit. 

«3  In  a  stationary  camp]  Statims  castris.  In  contradistinction  to  that 
which  the  soldiers  lormea  at  the  end  of  a  day^s  march. 

^  But  neither  had  the  camp  been  fortified,  etc.]  Sed  n^Que  mumebanUtr  ta 
(8c.  castra),  neque  more  ntiHtari  mgUicR  dedueebwntur,  **  The  words  Mrf  iMfM 
muni^Mniur  ea  are  wanting  in  almost  all  the  manuscript^,  as  well  as  in  ail 
the  editions,  except  that  of  Cypriauns  Popma/'  Kritsdvs.  Gterlach,  how- 
ever, had,  previously  to  Kritz,  mserted  them  in  his  text  though  in  brackets; 
for  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  of  some  scribe,  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  single  neque.  But  thev  have  been  fbund  in  a  codex  of  Flronto, 
by  Angelo  Mai.  and  have  aooordingfy  been  received  as  genuine  by  Krits 
and  Dietsch.  Potter  and  Bumouf  have  omitted  the  ea,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  in  such  a  position  It  could  hardly  be  Sallust^s ;  but -the  verb  requires  a 
nominative  case  to  prevent  it  from  being  referred  to  the  following  wgiliai. : 
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night,  ravaging  tho  country,  robbing  tho  houses,  and  vying 
>vith  each  other  in  carrying  off  cattle  and  slaves,  which  they  ex- 
changed with  traders  for  foreign  wine^*  and  other  luxuries ; 
they  even  sold  the  corn,  which  was  given  them  from  the 
public  store,  and  bought  bread  from  day  to  day ;  and,  in  a 
word,  whatever  abominations,  arising  from  idleness  and  licen- 
tiousDess,  can  be  expressed  or  imagined,  and  even  more,  were 
to  be  seen  in  that  army. 

XLY.  But  I  am  assured  that  Metellus,  in  these  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, no  less  than  in  his  operations  against  the  enemy, 
proved  himself  a  great  and  wise  man ;  so  just  a  medium  did  ho 
observe  between  an  affectation  of  popularity  and  an  excessive 
^forcement  of  discipline.  His  first  measure  was  to  remove  in- 
centives to  idleness,  by  a  general  order  that  no  one  should  sell 
bread,  or  any  other  dressed  provisions,  in  the  camp  ;  that  no 
sutlers  should  follow  the  army ;  and  that  no  common  soldier 
diould  have  a  servant,  or  beast  of  burden,  either  in  a  camp  or 
on  a  march.  He  made  the  strictest  regulations,  too,  with  re- 
gard to  other  things.**  He  moved  his  camp  daily,  exercising 
the  soldiers  by  marches  across  the  country ;  he  fortified  it  with 
a  rampart  and  a  trench,  exactly  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  at 
liand ;  ho  placed  numerous  sentinels*"  by  night,  and  went  tho 
rounds  with  his  officers;  and,  when  the  army  was  on  the 
march,  he  would  be  at  one  time  in  tho  front,  at  another  in  tho 
rear,  and  at  another  in  the  center,  to  sec  that  none  quitted  their 
ranks,  that  the  men  kept  close  to  their  standards,  and  that  every 
soldier  carried  his  provisions  and  his  arms.  Thus  by  prevent- 
ing rather  than  punishing  irregularities,  ho  in  a  short  time  ren- 
dered his  army  effective. 

XLVL  Jugurtha,  meantime,  having  learned  from  his  emis- 
saries how  Metellus  was  proceeding,  and  having  heard,  when  he 
was  in  Rome,  of  the  integrity  of  the  consul's  character,  began 
to  despair  of  his  plans,  and  at  length  actually  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect a  ciapitulation.  He.  therefore  sent  deputies  to  the  consul' 
with  proposals  of  submission,  stipulating  only  for  his  own  life 

M  Foreign  wine]  Vino  advectUio  Imported.  Africa  does  not  abound  in 
wine. 

»»  XLV.  With  regard  to  other  things]  Ccsteria,  Cortiua,  whom  Gerlach 
follows.  considoTB  this  word  as  referring  to  tho  men  or  omcers ;  but  Krit* 
zioB  and  Dietsoh,  with  better  jadgment,  understand  rebus. 

.  M  NnmerouB  sentinels]  ViffUias  crebras.  At  short  intervals,  says  Kritzlua, 
from  each  other. 

C* 
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and  that  of  his  children,  and  offering  to  surrender  every  thing 
else  to  the  Romans.  But  Metellus  had  already  learned  by  ex- 
ix3rience,  that  the  Numidians  were  a  fjuthlessrace,  of  unsettled  dis- 
position, and  foAd  of  change ;  and  he  accordingly  applied  himself 
to  each  of  the  deputies  separately,  and  after  gradually  sounding 
them,  and  finding  them  proper  instruments  for  his  purpose,  pre- 
vailed on  them,  by  large  promises,  to  deliver  Jugurtha  into  his 
hands ;  bringing  him  alive,  if  they  could,  or  dead,  if  to  take  him 
alive  was  impracticable.  In  public,  however,  he  directed  that 
such  an  answer  should  be  given  to  the  king  as  would  be  agree- 
able to  his  wishes. 

A  few  days  afterward,  he  led  the  army,  which  was  now  vigor- 
ous and  resolute,  into  Numidia,  where,  instead  of  any  appear- 
ance of  war,  he  found  the  cottages  full  of  people,  and  the  cattle 
and  laborers  in  the  fields,  while  the  officers  of  Jugurtha  came 
from  the  towns  and  villages"  to  meet  him,  offering  to  supply 
him  with  com,  to  convey  provisions  for  him,  and  to  do  what- 
ever might  be  required  of  them.  Metellus,  notwithstanding, 
made  no  diminution  in  the  caution  with  which  he  marched,  but 
kept  as  much  upon  the  defensive  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at 
hand ;  and  he  dispatched  scouts  to  explore  the  country,  think- 
ing that  these  signs  of  submission  were  but  pretense,  and  that 
the  Numidians  were  watching  an  opportunity  for  treachery, 
llo  himself,  with  some  light-armed  cohorts,  and  a  select  body 
of  slingers  and  archers,  advanced  always  in  the  front ;  while 
Caius  Marius,  his  lieutenant-general,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
had  charge  of  the  rear.  The  auxiliary  horse,  distributed  among 
the  tribunes  of  the  Jegions  and  prefects  of  the  cohorts,  he  placed 
on  the  flanks,  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  light  troops  mixed 
with  them,  they  might  repel  the  enemy  whenever  an  approach 
should  be  made.  For  such  was  the  subtlety  of  Jugurtha,  and 
such  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  art  of  war,  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  was  more  formidable  absent  or  present, 
offering  peace  or  threatening  hostilities. 

XLVII.  There  lay,  not  far  from  the  route  which  Metellus 
was  pursuing,  a  city  of  the  Numidians  named  Vaga,  the  most 
celebrated  place  for  trade  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in  which 
many  Italian  merchants  were  accustomed  to  reside  and  traffic. 
Here  the  consul,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 

67  XLVI.  Villajres]  MoMilibus.    See  c.  xviii.    The  word  is  here  used  for 
a'collectiou  of  huts,  a  villago. 
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should  ihey  allow  him,  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of 
tho  place,**  established  a  garrison,  and  ordered  the  people  to 
furnish  him  with  com,  and  other  nec^essaries  for  war ;  thinking, 
as  circumstances  indeed  suggested,  that  the  concourse  of 
merchants,  and  frequent  arrival  of  supplies,**  would  add 
strength  to  his  army,  and  further  the  plans  which  he  had  al- 
ready formed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  Jugurtha,  with  extra- 
ordinary earnestness,"*  sent  deputies  to  sue  for  peace,  offering 
to  resign  every  thing  to  Metellus,  except  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  children.  These,  like  the  former,  the  consul  first 
seduced  to  treachery,  and  then  sent  back ;  the  peace  which 
Jugurtha  asked,  he  neither  granted  nor  refused,  but  waited, 
during  these  delays,  the  performance  of  the  deputies'  promises. 

XLVHL  Jugurtha,  on  comparing  the  words  of  Metellus 
with  his  actions,  perceived  that  he  was  assailed  with  his  own 
artifices ;  for  though  peace  was  offered  him  in  words,  a  most 
vigorous  war  was  m  reality  pursued  against  him ;  one  of  his 

.  M  XLVII.  Here  the  consnl,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 
sbonld  they  allow  him,  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  place,  etc.] 
JJuc  eomnilj  nmul  teniandi  ffratid,  et  si  paterentuTj  opportuniatis  loci,  prad- 
dium  unponU,  This  is  a  loeus  vexaUasinvus.  about  which  no  editor  has 
satisfied  minselfl  I  have  deserted  Cortius  and  followed  Dletsch,  who  seems 
to  have  settled  tho  passage,  on  the  basis  of  liavercamp^s  text,  with  more 
judgment  than  any  other  commentator.  Cortius  read,  Hue  consul  simvl 
Untandi  graUA,  H  ^taierent  opportunUates  loci,  etc.,  taking  opportuniaiaies  in 
the  sense  of  munUvcmea, "  detenses ;''  but  would  Sallust  have  said  thtUMetelr- 
XvM  pyi  a  garrison  i»  the  place,  to  try  \f  its  defenses  tpould  he  open  to  himf 
Havercomp^s  reading  is,  sianul  tentanai  gratia,  et  si  paterent/ur  opportunitates 
loeij  etc  Palmerius  ooigectured  simid  teniandi  gratia,  sipaierentur ;  et  op- 
poriuniiaU  lofii^  which  Qerlach  and  Kritsius  adopt,  except  that  they  change 
the  place  of  the  et,  and  put  it  before  si,  Allen  tiiinks  that  ho  has  amended 
the  passa^  by  reading  JIuo  consul,  simtil  eipaterentur  tentandi,  et  opportu- 
nUausloch,  gratia  :hxk^  this  conjecture  is  Fiablo  to  similar  objection  with 
that  of  Cortius.  O&er  varieties  of  reading  it  is  needless  to  notice.  But  it 
it  observable  that  four  manuscripts,  as  Krltzias  TtT[i2xk&,  hixvQ  propter  op- 
porivnitaUs,  which  led  me  long  ago  to  suppose  that  the  true  reading  must 
DO  tknul  tetUandi  oratid,  simiil  propter  opportunitates  loci,  Simvl  propter 
might  easily  have  oeen  oorrupted  into  sipaterentur, 

*•  Frequent  arrival  of  supplies]  Commeatum.  *'  Framenti  et  omnium 
remm  quarum  inbello  usus  est,  Ivgam  copiam/'  Kritzius,  I  follow  the 
text  of  Cortius  (retaining  the  words  Juvaturum  exercitum)  which  Kritzius 
Bufflciently  justines.  There  is  a  variety  of  readings,  but  all  much  the  same 
in  sense. 

••  Extraordinary  earnestness]  ImpensUis  modo.  Cortius  and  Kritzius  in- 
terpret this  modo  as  the  ablative  ease  of  modus  ;  i.  e,  quam  modus  erat,  or 
svpra  modvim;  but  Dietsch  and  Bumouf  question  the  propriety  of  this  in- 
terpretatioDf  and  consider  tho  modo  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  tantummodo^ 
drummodOf  etc.    The  same  expression  dccurs  again  in  c.  75. 
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strongest  cities  was  wrested  from  him;  his  country  was  ex- 
plored hy  the  enemy,  and  the  affections  of  his  subjects  alien- 
ated. Being  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances, he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  Having, 
with  thL%  view,  informed  himself  of  the  exact  route  of  the  ene- 
my, and  hoping  for  success  from  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
he  collected  as  large  a  force  of  every  kind  as  he  could,  and, 
inarching  by  cross-roads,  got  in  advance  of  Metellus'  army. 
.  There  was,  in  that  part  of  iN'umidia,  of  which,  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom,  Adherbal  had  become  possessor,  a  river 
named  Muthul,  flowing  from  the  south ;  and,  about  twenty 
miles  from  it,  was  a  range  of  mountains  running  parallel  with 
the  stream,**  wild  and  uncultivated ;  but  from  tne  center  of  it 
stretched  a  kind  of  hill,  reaching  to  a  vast  distance,  covered 
with  wild  olives,  myrtles,  and  o£er  trees,  such  as  grow  in  a 
dry  and  sandy  soil.  The  plain,  which  lay  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Muthul,  was  uninhabited  from  want  of  water,  ex- 
cept the  parts  bordering  on  the  river,  which  were  planted  with 
trees,  and  full  of  cattle  and  inhabitants. 

XLIX.  On  this  hill,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  stretching 
in  a  transverse  direction,*'  Jugurtha  took  post  with  his  line 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length.  The  command  of  the  elephants, 
and  of  part  of  the  infantry,  he  committed  to  Bomilcar,  and 


*i  XLVIII.  Eunning  parallel  with  the  stream]  2¥aetu  pari.  It  mir^  he 
well  to  illastrate  tbia  and  the  following  chapter  hy  a  copy  of  the  fines 
which  Cortius  has  drawn,  **  to  excite,"  as  he  says,  **  the  ima^nation  of  his 
readers ;" 

Eiver  Muthul,  flowing  fVom  the  south. 
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*^  XLIX.  In  a  tranverso  direction!  ThmsverM  Uinere,  It  lay  mi  the 
flank  of  the  Bomans  as  they  marchea  toward  the  river,  in  detiero  latertf 
c.  49,^ 
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fno  liim  instmctioos  how  to  act  He  himself  irith  the  wliofe 
d  the  cayalrj  and  the  choioest  of  the  foot,  took  his  statioa 
mrer  to  the  range  of  mountains.  Then,  riding  xoond  amoi^ 
fte  several  squadrons  and  battationa,  he  exhorted  and  conjnied 
Aflm  to  call  to  mind  their  former  proweas  and  triumphs,  and 
k  ddond  themaelyes  and  their  country  £x)m  Boman  rapacity ; 
If^juig  that  they  would  haye  to  engage  widi  thoae  whom  they 
lud  already  conquered  and  sent  under  the  yoke,  and  that, 
ikn^  their  commander  was  dianged,  there  was  no  alteration 
k-their  ^irit.  He  added,  that  he  had  provided  for  his  men 
My  thing  becoming  a  general;  that  he  had  chosen  the 
Mpet  ground,  where  they,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
Mntiy,"  would  contend  with  adv^saries  ignorant  of  it ;  nor 
MU  they  engage,  infoior  in  numbers  and  skill,  with  a  larger 
•rmofo  ejq)erienoed  force ;  and  that  they  should,  therefore,  be 
mdy,  when  the  signal  should  be  given,  to  fall  vifioroasly  on 
ft^Bomana,  as  that  day  would  eitl^  crown*^  all  Sieir  labors 
Mti  victories,  <»r  be  a  prelude  to  the  most  grievous  calamitieB. 
Bs  also  addressed  himself,  individually,  to  any  one  whom  ho 
hi  lewaided  with  money  or  honoro  for  military  desert,  remind* 
^gliim  of  his  favors,  and  pointing  him  out  as  an  example  to 
m  rest ;  and  finally  he  excited  all*  his  men,  some  in  one  way 
lad  some  in  another,  by  threats  or  entreaties,  according  to  the 
fBflferent  dispositions  oi  each. 

'  Uetellus,  who  was  still  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  position, 
918  now  seen**  descending  me  mountain  with  his  army.  Ho 
iM  at  first  doubtful  what  the  strange  appearance  before  him 
indicated ;  for  the  Numidians,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  had 
taken  post  among  the  wood,  not  entirely  concealing  them-* 
leh es,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  trees,  yet  rendering 
it  uncertain"  what  they  were,  as  both  themselves  and  their 
tedards  were  screened  as  weJl  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 

*  Well  aeqiiaiiited  with  iho  ooontryl  Prttdeniea,  **  Periti  loci  et  rogionis.'* 
(^rdui.  Or  it  may  mean  knowing  what  they  were  to  do,  while  the  enemy 
WNdd  be  imperUif  surprised  and  perplexed. 

^  Would  crown]  Cbr^firmaturwn,  Would  oetabliah,  settle,  pat  the  last 
md  to  them. 

*  Wis  seen]  OoiupieUur,  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Cortius,  Milder, 
lid  Alkn.  as  beinfi^  that  of  all  the  manuscripts.  Haveroamp,  Kritzius,  and 
^WMh  admitted  mto  their  texts,  on  the  sole  authority  of  l)onatus  ad  Ter» 
w.  iL  8,  eotUj^Mur.  t.  e.  (Metellus)  caiehee  sigU  of  the  enemy.  The  latter 
'BMuQg,  perhaps,  maKes  a  netter  connection. 

.  *  S«iiaerinff  it  uncertain]  Lnoerti.  Presenting  such  an  appearance  that  a 
^Pwfaitor  could  not  bo  c^taia  what  they  were. 
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fis  by  artifice ;  but  Boon  perceiving  that  there  were  men  in  am- 
bush, he  halted  awhile,  and,  having  altered  the  arrangement 
of  his  troops,  he  drew  up  those  in  the  right  wing,  which  was 
nearest  to  the  enemy,  in  three  lines  f^  he  distributed  the  sling- 
crs  and  archers  among  the  infantry,  posted  all  the  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  and  having  made  a  brief  address,  such  as  time  per- 
mitted, to  his  men,  he  led  them  down,  with  the  front  changed 
into  a  flank,''^  toward  the  plain. 

L.  But  when  he  observed  that  Ihe  Numidians  remained 
quiet,  and  did  not  offer  to  descend  from  the  hill,  he  became 
apprehensive  that  his  army,  from  the  season  of  the  year  and 
the  scarcity  of  water,  might  be  overcome  with  thirst,  and  there- 
fore sent  Rutilius,  one  of  his  lieutenant-generals,  with  the  light- 
armed  cohorts  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  toward  the  river, 
to  secure  ground  for  an  encampment,  expecting  that  the  ene- 
my, by  frequent  charges  and  attacks  on  his  flank,  would  en- 
deavor to  impede  his  march,  and,  as  they  despaired  <^  success 
in  arms,  would  try  the  eflect  of  Migue  and  thirst  on  his  troops* 
lie  then  continued  to  advance  by  degrees,  as  his  circumstances  and 
the  ground  permitted,  in  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  descend- 
ed from  the  range  of  mountains.  He  assigned  Marius  his  post  be- 
hind the  front  line,^'  and  took  on  himself  the  command  of  the 

^  He  drew  tip  these  in  the  right  wing — in  three  lines]  In  dextero  latere-  • 
triplicibus  suhaidiis  ctciein  instruxit.  In  the  other  passages  in  which  Sallnst 
has  the  word  eubsidia  (Cat.  c.  59),  ho  uses  it  for  the  lines  lekmd  ike  fnmL 
Thas  he  says  of  Catiline,  Octo  cohortes  inftonte  canstUuii  ;  rdiqtia  nana  tn 
eubsidiia  arctme  coUocat;  and  of  Petreius,  Cohortes  veterantu—^n  jronie : 
pott  eaa  rdiquum  exercUum  in  sulmdiia  heat.  But  whether  ho  uses  the  word 
in  the  same  sense  here ;  whether  we  mi^ht,  as  Cortins  thinks  (whom  Oer- 
laeh  and  Dietsch  follow),  call  the  division  of  Metcllus^s  troops  qvadrvpU 
instead  of  triple,  or  whether  he  arranged  them,  as  De  Brosses  and  othera 
suppose,  in  the  usual  disposition  of  Hastati,  rrindpes,  and  Triarii,  who 
shall  place  beyond  dispute  ?  The  probabilitj,  liowever,  if  Sallust  is  con- 
sistent with  himself  in  nis  use  of  the  word,  hes  with  Cortius.  Gerlach  re- 
fers to  Cffisar,  De  Bell,  Civ.,  iii.  89 :  ^*  Gderiier  ex  terOd  acie  sinffulaa  eohoHet 
detraxit,  atque  ex  hie  quartam  inetUuit ;  but  this  does  not  illustrate  Sallust^s 
use  of  the  word  eubeidia  :  Caesar  forms  a  fourth  aeiee;  Metellus  draws  up 
one  aciee  ^*  triplicibus  subsidio.'' 

^  With  the  front  changed  into  a  flank]  Tranaveraie  prindpUe.  He  made 
the  whole  army  wheel  to  the  left,  so  that  what  was  their  fh)nt  line,  or  prinr 
cipia,  as  they  faced  the  enemy  on  the  hill,  became  their  flank  as  they  marched 
from  the  mountain  toward  the  river. 

•»  L.  Behind  the  front  line]  Post  principia.  Theprincipia  are  the  same 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  that  is.  the  front  line  when  the 
army  faced  that  of  Jugurtha  on  the  hill,  but  which  presented  its  flank  to 
the  enemy  when  the  army  was  on  its  march.  So  that  Marius  commanded 
in  the  center  ("in  medio  agmine,"  says  Dietsch),  while  MeteUus  took  th* 
lead  with  the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing.    See  the  following  note. 
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oavaliy  on  the  left  wing,  which,  on  tho  march,  had  become  the 


van/« 


When  Jugurtha  perceived  that  the  rear  of  the  Roman  army 
had  passed  His  first  line,  ho  took  possession  of  that  part  of  tho 
mountain  from  which  Metellus  had  descended,  with  a  body  of 
about  two  thousand  infantry,  that  it  might  not  serve  the  enemy, 
if  they  were  driven  back,  as  a  place  of  retreat,  and  afiberward 
as  a  post  of  defense ;  and  then,  ordering  the  signal  to  be  given, 
suddenly  commenced  his  attack.  Some  of  his  Numidians 
made  havoc  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  while  others  assailed 
them  on  the  right  and  left  wings;  they  all  advanced  and 
charged  furiously,  and  every  where  threw  the  consul's  troops 
into  confusion.  Even  those  of  our  men  who  made  the  stoutest 
resistance,  were  baffled  by  tho  enemy's  versatile  method  of 
fighting,  and  wounded  from  a  distance,  without  having  tlio 
power  of  wounding  in  return,  or  of  coming  to  close  combat ; 
for  the  Numidian  cavalry,  as  they  had  been  previously  in- 
structed by  Jugurtha,  retreated  whenever  a  troop  of  Romans 
attempted  to  pursue  them,  but  did  not  keep  in  a  body,  or  col- 
lect themselves  into  one  place,  but  dispersed  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. Thus,  being  superior  in  numbers,  if  they  could  not  de- 
ter the  Romans  from  pursuing,  they  surrounded  them,  when 
disordered,  on  the  rear  or  flank,  or,  if  the  hill  seemed  more 
convenient  for  retreat  than  the  plain,  tho  Kumidian  horses, 
being  accustomed  to  the  brushwood,  easily  made  their  way 
among  it,  while  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent,  and  want  of  ac- 
qumntanco  with  the  ground,  impeded  those  of  the  Romans. 

LL  The  aspect  of  the  whole  struggle"  was  indeed  various, 
perplexing,  direful,  and  lamentable ;  the  men,  separated  from 
their  comrades,  were  partly  fleeing,  partly  pursuing ;  neither 
standards  nor  ranks  were  regarded,  but  wherever  danger 
pressed,  there  they  made  a  stand  and  defended  themselves ; 
arms  and  weapons,  honses  and  men,  enemies,  and  fellow-coun- 
tjymen,  were  all  mingled  in  confusion ;  nothing  was  done  by 
direction  or  command,  but  chance  ordered  every  thing.  Though 

»  Qivalr^  on  t)»e  left  wing — ^wbicb,  on  tho  march,  had  become  the  van] 
SuMrcR  vtcB  equUihtM—quiin  agmine principea/aeti erant.  When  Metellas 
halted  (c.  49,  nn.),  and  drew  up  his  troops  fronting  the  hill  on  which 
Jugurtha  was  posted,  he  placed  all  his  cavalry  in  the  wings ;  consequently. 
wl^  the  army  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  marched  forward,  tho  cavalry  oi 
the  left  wing  became  the  van. 

T>  LI.  Of  the  whole  straggle]  TotiiM  negoUu  That  is,  on  tho  sido  of  the 
RomaoB. 
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the  day,  thoreforo,  'was  now  far  advanced,  tbo  event  of  the 
contest  was  still  uncertain.  At  last,  liowever,  when  all  were 
faint  with  exertion  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  Metellus,  observing 
that  the  Numidians  were  less  vigorous  in  their  charges,  drew 
his  troops  together  by  degrees,  restored  order  among  them,  and 
led  four  cohorts  of  the  legions  against  the  enemy^s  infantry,  of 
whom  a  great  number,  overcome  with  fatigue,  had  seated  them- 
selves on  the  high  ground.  He  at  the  same  time  entreated  and 
exhorted  his  men  not  to  lose  courage,  nor  to  suffer  a  flying 
enemy  to  be  victorious;  adding  that  they  had  neither  camp 
nor  citadel  to  which  they  could  flee,  but  that  their  only  depend- 
ence was  on  their  arms.  Nor  was  Jugurtha,  in  the  mean  time, 
inactive ;  he  rode  round  among  his  troops,  cheered  them,  re- 
newed the  contest,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  made 
every  possible  effort  for  victory;  supporting  his  own  men, 
chai^ng  such  of  the  enemy  as  wavered,  and  repressing  with 
missiles  such  as  he  saw  remaining  unshaken. 

UL  Thus  did  these  two  commanders,  both  eminent  men, 
maintain  the  contest  against  each  other.  In  personal  ability 
they  were  equal,  but  in  circumstances  unequal.  Metellus  had 
resolute  troops,  but  a  disadvantageous  position ;  Jugurtha  had 
every  thing  in  his  fovor  except  men.  At  last  the  llomans, 
seeing  that  they  had  no  place  of  refuge,  that  the  enemy 
allowed  no  opportunity  for  a  regular  engagement,  and  that  the 
evening  was  fast  approaching,  forced  their  way,  according  to 
the  orders  which  were  given,  up  the  hill.  The  Numidians 
were  thus  driven  from  their  position,  routed,  and  put  to 
flight ;  a  few  of  them  were  slain,  but  their  speed,  and  the  enemy's 
ignorance  of  the  country,"  saved  the  greater  number  of  them. 

Meanwhile  Bomilcar,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Jugurtha  over  the  elephants  and  a  part  of  the  infantnr, 
having  seen  Rutilius  pass  by  him,  led  down  his  men  gradually 
into  the  plain,  and  while  Rutilius  hastened  to  the  river,  to 
which  ho  had  been  dispatched,  quietly  drew  them  up  in  such 
order  as  circumstances  required;  not  omitting,  at  the  same 
time,  to  watch  every  movement  of  the  enemy.  When  ho 
learned  that  Rutilius  had  taken  his  position,  and  seemed  free 
from  apprehension  of  danger,  and  heard,  at  the  same  time,  an 
increasing  noise  where  Jugurtha  was  engaged,  fearing  lest  the 

'«  LII.  Tho  enemy's  i^oranco  of  the  conntry]  Jie(jfio  hoaiibut  ignara, 
Jgnara  for  ignota  ;  a  country  unknown  to  tho  enemy. 
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^jienteiiant-general,  takia^  the  alarm,  should  ^o  to  tho  support 
of  his  countrymen  in  difficulties,  he,  in  order  to  intercept  his 
inarch,  increased  the  extent  of  his  lines,  which,  from  distrust  of 
the  bravery  of  his  men,  ho  had  previously  condensed,  and 
advanced  in  this  order  toward  Rutiliiis'  camp. 

LUL  The  Romans,  on  a  sudden,  observed  a  vast  cloud  of 
dust,  which,  as  the  ground,  thickly  covered  with  bnishos, 
obatructed  their  view,  they  at  first  supposed  to  be  only  sand 
raised  by  the  wind ;  but  at  length,  when  they  saw  tliat  it  con- 
tinued uniform,  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer  as  the  line 
advanced,  they  understood  tho  real  cause  of  it,  and,  hastily 
seizing  their  arms,  drew  up,  as  their  commander  directed,  before 
the  camp.  When  the  enemy  came  up,  both  sides  rushed  to  the 
encounter  with  loud  shouts.  But  the  Kumidians  maintained 
tho  contest  only  as  long  as  they  trusted  for  support  to  their 
elephants;  for,  when  they  saw  the  animals  entangled  in  the 
boughs  of  tho  trees,  and  dispersed  or  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  most  of  them,  having 
.thrown  away  their  arms,  escaped,  by  favor  of  the  hill,  or  of  tho 
night,  which  was  now  coming  on,  without  injury.  Of  the  elo- 
phants,  four  were  taken,  and  tho  rest,  to  the  number  of  forty, 
were  Mlled. 

The  Romans,  though  fatigued  and  exhausted"  with  their 
inarch,  the  construction  of  their  camp,  and  the  engagement,  yet, 
£s  Metellus  was  longer  in  coming  than  they  expected,  advanced 
to  meet  him  in  regular  and  steady  order.  The  subtlety  of  the 
Numidians,  indeed,  allowed  them  neither  rest  nor  relaxation. 
But  as  the  two  parties  drew  together,  in  the  obscurity  of  tho 
night,  each  occasioned,  by  a  noise  like  that  of  enemies  approach- 
ing, alarm  and  trepidation  in  the  other ;  and,  had  not  parties  of 
horse,  sent  forward  from  both  sides,  ascertained  the  truth,  a  fatal 
disaater  was  on  the  point  of  happening  from  the  mistake.  How- 
ever, in  place  of  fear,  joy  quickly  succeeded ;  the  soldiers  met 
with  mutual  congratulations,  relating  their  adventures,  or  listening 
to  those  of  oUiers,  and  each  extolling  his  own  achievements  to  the 
aides.  For  thus  it  is  with  human  affairs ;  in  success,  even  cowards 
may  boast ;  while  defeat  lowers  tho  character  even  of  heroes. 

'*  LIII.  Fatijg^ed  and  exhausted]  Fesal  lassique,  I  am  once  more  obliged 
to  deaert  Cortius,  who  reads  loUiqtte,  Tho  sense,  as  Kritzius  and  Dietsch 
obeerve,  showH  that  IobH  can  not  be  the  roadin;?^  for  there  must  evidently  be 
a  complete  antithesis  between  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence;  an  antitheKis 
■whieh  wonid  be  deatroyed  by  the  introduction  of  lastU  Gerlach,  thongh  ho 
letaios  I9U  in  his  text,  ccmdoams  it  in  his  notes.  * 
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LIV.  Metcllus  remained  four  days  in  ilio  same  camp.  He 
cai'ofiilly  provided  for  the  recovery  of  the  wounded,  rewarded, 
ia  military  fashion,  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
engagements,  and  praised  and  thanked  them  all  in  a  public 
address ;  exhorting  them  to  maintain  equal  resolution  in  thek 
future  labors,  which  would  bo  less  arduous,  as  they  had  fought 
sufficiently  for  victory,  and  would  now  have  to  contend  only  for 
spoil.  In  the  mean  timo  ho  dispatched  deserters,  and  other 
eligible  persons,  to  ascertain  where  Jugurtha  was,  or  what  hb 
was  doing ;  whether  he  had  but  few  followers,  or  a  large  army; 
and  how  he  conducted  himself  under  his  defeat  The  prince, 
he  found,  had  retreated  to  places  full  of  wood,  well  defended  by 
nature,  and  was  there  collecting  an  army,  which  would  be  more 
numerous  indeed  than  the  former^  but  inactive  and  inefficient, 
as  being  composed  of  men  better  acquainted  with  husbandry 
and  cattle  than  with  war.  This  had  happened  from  the  circum- 
stance, that,  in  case  of  flight,  none  of  the  Numidian  troops,  ex- 
cept the  royal  cavalry,  fellow  their  king;  the  rest  disperse, 
wherever  inclination  leads  them ;  nor  is  this  thought  any  dis- 
grace to  them  as  soldiers,  such  being  the  custom  of  the  pe<^le. 

Metellus,  therefore,  seeing  that  Jugurtha's  spirit  was  still 
unsubdued ;  that  a  war  was  being  renewed,  which  could  only 
be  conductcd^^  according  to  the  prince's  pleasure ;  and  that  ho 
Avas  struggling  with  the  enemy  on  unequal  terms,  as  the  Numi- 
dians  suffered  a  defeat  with  less  loss  than  his  own  men  gained 
a  victory,  ho  resolved  to  manage  the  contest,  not  by  pitched 
battles  or  regular  warfare,  but  in  another  method.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  into  the  richest  parts  of  Numidia,  captured  and 
burned  many  fortresses  and  towns,  which  were  insufficiently  or 
wholly  undefended,  put  the  youth  to  the  sword,  and  gave  up 
every  thing  else  as  plunder  to  his  soldiers.  From  the  terror 
caused  by  these  proceedings,  many  persons  were  given  up  as 
hostages  to  the  Romans;  com,  and  other  necessaries,  were 
supplied  in  abundance ;  and  garrisons  were  admitted  wherever 
Metellus  thought  fit 

These  measures  alarmed  Jugurtha  much  more  than  the  loss 
of  the  late  battle ;  for  ho,  whose  whole  security  lay  in  flight, 
was  compelled  to  pursue ;  and  he  who  could  not  defend  his  own 

"**  LIV.  Which  could  onl^rbe  condactcd.  etc.]  Quodj  nisi  ex  iUivs  lubidintf 
fferi  non  posset.  Cortius  omits  the  nan  berore  possetj  oat  almost  every  oUier 
editor,  except  Allen,  bos  retained  it,  from  a  conviction  of  necessity. 
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part  of  the  kingdom,  was  obliged  to  mako  war  in  that  which 
was  occupied  by  others.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,'* 
he  adopted  what  seemed  the  most  ehgible  plan.  He  ordered 
the  main  body  of  his  army  to  continue  stationary ;  while  he 
himseli^  with  a  select  troop  of  cavalry,  went  in  pursuit  of  Me- 
tcliua,  and  coming  upon  him  unperceived,  by  means  of  night 
marches  and  by-roads,  he  fell  upon  such  of  the  Roman  as 
were  straggling  about,  of  whom  the  greater  number,  being  un- 
armed, were  slain,  and  several  others  made  prisoners ;  not  one 
of  theniy  indeed,  escaped  unharmed ;  and  the  Kumidians,  before 
assistanoe  could  arrive  from  the  camp,  fled,  as  they  had  been 
ordered,  to  the  nearest  hills. 

LV.  In  the  mean  time  great  joy  appeared  at  Rome  when  the 

groceedings  of  Metellus  were  reported,  and  when  it  was  known 
ow  he  was  conducting  himself  and  his  army  confonnably  to 
the  ancient  discipline ;  how,  on  adverse  ground,  he  had  gained 
a  victory  by  his  valor ;  how  ho  was  securing  possession  of  the 
enemy's  territory;  and  how  he  had  driven  Jugurtha,  when 
elated  by  the  we^d^ness  of  Aulus,  to  depend  for  safety  on  the 
desert  or  on  flight.  For  these  successes,  accordingly,  the  senate 
decreed  a  thanksgiving"  to  the  immortal  gods ;  the  city,  which 
had  been  full  of  anxiety,  and  apprehensive  as  to  the  event  of  the 
war,  was  now  filled  with  joy ;  and  the  fame  of  Metellus  was 
raised  to  the  utmost  height. 

The  consul's  eagerness  to  gain  a  complete  victory  was  thus 
increased ;  he  exerted  himself  in  every  possible  way,  taking  care, 
at  the  same  time,  to  give  the  enemy  no  opportunity  of  attacking 
him  to  advantage.  He  remembered  that  envy  is  the  concom- 
itant of  glory,  and  thus,  the  more  renowned  he  became,  the 
greater  was  his  caution  and  circumspection.  He  never  went  out 
to  plunder,  after  the  sudden  attack  of  Jugurtha,  with  his  troops 
in  scattered  parties ;  when  com  or  forage  was  sought,  a  body 
of  cohorts,  with  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  were  stationed  as  a 
guard.  He  himself  conducted  part  of  the  army,  and  Marius  the 
rest.  The  country  was  wasted,  however,  more  by  fire  than  by 
spoliation.     They  had  separate  camps,  not  hr  from  each  other ; 

»»  Under  these  circnmstances,  however]  £x  copid  iamen.  With  copid  we 
must  andentand  eotuUiarum  or  rentmj  as  at  the  end  of  c.  89.  All  the  man- 
DBcripts,  except  two,  have  inopidy  which  editors  have  justly  rejected  as  incon- 
Bistont  with  tbe  sense. 

.  '•  LV.  A  thanksgiving]  Supplieia.  The  same  as  ftuppHcatio,  on  which  the 
deader  may  consults  Adam's  Kom.  Ant.,  or  Dr.  Smithes  Dictionary. 
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whenever  tbore  was  occasion  for  force,  they  foiined  a  union'; 
but,  that  desolation  and  terror  might  spread  the  further,  they 
noted  separately.  Jugurtha,  meanwhile,  continued  to  follow 
them  along  the  hills,  watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  or 
situation  for  an  attack.  He  destroyed  the  forage,  and.  spoiled 
the  water,  which  was  scarce,  wherever  he  found  that  the  enemy 
were  coming.  He  presented  himself  sometimes  to  Metellus,  and 
sometimes  to  Marius ;  he  would  attack  their  rear  upcm  a  march, 
and  instantly  retreat  to  the  hills ;  he  would  threaten  sometimeB 
one  point,  and  sometimes  another,  neither  giving  battle  nor 
4illowmg  rest,  but  making  it  his  great  object  to  retard  the  pn>> 
gress  of  the  enemy. 

LVL  The  Homan  commander,  finding  himself  thus  harassed 
by  artifices,  and  allowed  no  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  general 
engagement,  resolved  on  laying  siege  to  a  large  city,  named 
Zama,  which  was  the  bulwark  of  that  part  of  tibe  kingdom  in 
which  it  was  situate ;  expecting  that  Jugurtha,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  would  come  to  the  relief  of  his  subjects  in  distren, 
and  that  a  battle  would  then  follow.  But  tiie  king,  beii^ 
apprised  by  some  deserters  of  the  consults  design,  reached  the 
place,  by  rapid  marches,  before  him,  and  exhorted  the  inhabi- 
tants to  defend  their  walls,  giving  them,  as  a  reinforcement^  a 
body  of  deserters ;  a  class  of  men,  who,  of  all  the  royal  forces, 
were  the  most  to  be  trusted,  inasmuch  as  they  dared  not  bo 
guilty  of  treachery."  He  also  promised  to  support  them,  when- 
ever it  should  be  necessary,  with  his  whole  army. 

Having  taken  these  precautions,  he  retired  into  the  deserts 
of  the  interior ;  where  he  soon  after  learned  that  Marius,  with 
a  few  cohorts,  had  been  dispatched  from  the  line  of  march  to 
bring  provisions  from  Sicca,"  a  town  which  had  been  the  first 
to  revolt  from  him  after  his  defeat  To  this  place  he  hastened 
by  night,  accompanied  by  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  and  attacked 

"  LVI.  Dared  not  be  guilty  of  treachery]  FaUere  nequibant,  "  Throoffh 
dread  of  the  severest  punishmeDts  if  they  snonld  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Komans.  Valerius  Maximus,  ii.  7,  speaks  of  deserters  having  been  deprived 
of  their  hands  by  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus ;  of  others  who  were  onicified 
or  beheaded  by  the  elder  Africanus ;  of  others  who  were  thrbwn  to  wild 
beasts  by  Africanus  the  younger ;  and  of  others  who  were  sentenced  by 
I'aulus  jBmilius  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  elephants.  Hence  it  appean 
that  the  punishment  of  deserters  was  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  general.*' 
Mumouf, 

'^  Sicca!  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas,  at  some  distance  fro-m  the 
coast,  and  contained  a  celebrated  Temple  of  Venus.  Val.  Max.,  ii.  6* 
D'AnviUe  thinks  it  the  same  as  the  modern  JT^. 
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the  Roin£ui3  at  the  gate,  just  as  they  were  leaving  the  city; 
calling  to  the  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  loud  voice, 
to  surround  the  cohorts  in  the  rear ;  adding,  that  Fortune  had 
givBn  them  an  opportunity  for  a  glorious  exploit;  and  that,  if 
they  took  advantage  of  it,  he  would  henceforth  enjoy  his  king- 
dom, and  they  their  hberty,  without  fear.  And  had  not  Marius 
hastened  to  advance  the  standards,  and  to  escape  from  the  town, 
it  is  certain  that  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  have  changed  their  allegiance ;  so  great  is  the  fickleness 
which  the  Numidians  exhibit  in  their  conduct.  The  soldiers  of 
Jugurtha,  animated  for  a  time  by  their  king,  but  finding  the 
enemy  pressing  them  with  superior  force,  betook  themselves, 
after  losing  a  few  of  their  number,  to  flight. 

LVIL  Marius  arrived  at  Zama.  This  town,  built  on  a  plain, 
was  better  fortified  by  art  than  by  nature.  It  was  well  supj)licd 
jnih  necessaries,  and  contained  plenty  of  arms  and  men.  Mc- 
tellos,  having  made  arrangements  suitable  for  the  time  and  the 
place,  encompassed  the  whole  city  with  his  army,  assigning  to 
each  of  his  officers  his  post  of  command.  At  a  given  signal,  a 
loud  shout  was  raised  on  every  side,  but  without  exciting  the 
least  alarm  in  the  Numidians,  who  awaited  the  attack  lull  of 
spirit  and  resolution.  The  assault  was  consequently  commenced ; 
the  Romans  were  allowed  to  act  each  according  to  his  inclina- 
tioa ;  some  annoyed  the  enemy  with  slings  and  stones  from  a 
distance ;.  others  came  close  up  to  the  walls,  and  attempted  to 
undermine  or  scale  them,  desiring  to  engage  in  close  combat 
with  the  besieged.  The  Zamians,  on  the  other  hand,  rolled 
down  stones,  and  hurled  burning  stakes,  javelins,'*  and  wood 
smeared  witli  pitch  and  sulphur,  on  the  nearest  assailants.  Nor 
was  caution  a  sufficient  protection  to  those  who  kept  aloof ;  for 
darts,  discharged  from  engines  or  by  the  hand,  inflicted  wounds 


»•  LVII.  Javelins]  PUa,  This  pUum  may  have  been,  as  Mliller  suggests. 
Mmilsr  to  the  falaruxi  which  Livy  (xxi.  8)  says  that  the  Saguntines  usca 
tigi&DSt  their  besie^rs.  Ihlarica  erat  Saguntinis^  missUe  Ulum  kaatUi  abieg- 
mo  id,  sieut  in  pUoy  quadratum  atuppa  circumligahant,  linehantque  pice : — 
mud  etan  medium  aecensum  miUeretur,  etc.  Of  Sallnst^s  other  words,  in  the 
tttter  part  of  this  senteuco,  the  sense  is  clear,  but  the  readings  of  different 
editors  are  extremely  various.  Cortius  and  Gcrlach  have  sudea,  pilaproR- 
termipieem  sulphure  et  tcedd  mixtam  ardentia  mittere :  but  it  can  Bcareety  be 
believed  that  SaUust  wrote  picem — tcedd  mixtam.  llavercamp  gives  pice  et 
Muhkvre  tmdam  mixtam (irdentia  mittere,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Kritzius 
ana  Dietsch,  except  that  they  have  changed  ardentia,  ou  the  authority  of  . 
■dtaie  of  the  maouscripts,  into  ardenti. 


/ 
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on  most  of  them ;  and  thus  the  bravo  and  Iho  timid,  though 
of  unequal  merit,  were  exposed  to  equal  danger. 

LVIII.  While  the  struggle  was  thus  continued  at  Zama, 
Jugurtha,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  suddenly  attacked  (ho 
camp  of  the  Romans,  and,  through  the  remissness  of  those  left 
to  guard  it,  who  expected  any  thing  rather  than  an  attack, 
e£fected  an  entrance  at  one  of  the  gates.  Our  men,  struck  with 
sudden  consternation,  acted  each  on  his  own  impulse;  somo 
fled,  others  seized  their  arms ;  and  many  of  them  were  wounded 
or  slain.  About  forty,  however,  out  of  the  whole  number, 
mindful  of  the  honor  of  Rome,  formed  themselves  into  a  body, 
and  took  possession  of  a  slight  eminence,  from  which  Ihey 
could  not  be  dislodged  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy,  but 
hurled  back  the  darts  discharged  at  them,  and,  as  they  were 
few  against  many,  not  without  execution.  If  tho  Numidiaair 
came  near  them,  they  displayed  their  courage,  and  slaughtered, 
repulsed,  and  dispersed  them,  with  the  greatest  fury.  Metellnsy 
meanwhile,  who  was  vigorously  pursuing  the  siege,  heard  a  noise, 
as  of  enemies,  in  his  rear,  and,  turning  round  his  horse,  per- 
ceived a  party  of  soldiers  in  flight  toward  him ;  a  certain  proof 
that  they  were  his  own  men.  He  instantly,  therefore,  dispatched 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  to  the  camp,  and  immediately  after- 
ward Caius  Marius,  with  the  cohorts  of  the  allies,  entreating 
him  with  tears,  by  their  mutual  friendship,  and  by  his  regsid 
for  the  public  welfare,  to  allow  no  stain  to  rest  on  a  notorious 
army,  and  not  to  let  tho  enemy  escape  with  impunity.  Marius 
soon  executed  his  orders.  Jugurtha,  in  consequence,  after  being 
embarrassed  in  the  intrenchments  of  the  camp,  while  some  of 
his  men  threw  themselves  over  the  ramparts,  and  others,  in  their 
haste,  obstructed  each  other  at  the  gates,  fled,  with  considerable 
loss,  to  his  strongholds,  Mctellus,  not  succeeding  in  his  attempt 
on  the  town,  retired  with  his  forces,  at  the  approach  of  night, 
into  his  camp. 

LIX.  On  the  following  day,  before  ho  marched  out  to  resuroo. 
tho  siege,  he  ordered  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  to  take  their  sta- 
tion before  the  camp,  on  the  side  where  the  approach  of  Jugur- 
tha was  to  be  apprenended ;  assigning  the  gates,  and  adjoining 
posts,  to  the  charge  of  the  tribunes.  He  then  marched  toward 
I  he  town,  and  commenced  an  assault  upon  the  walls  as  on  tho 
day  before.  Jugurtha,  meanwhile,  issuing  from  his  concealment, 
suddenly  attacked  our  men  in  the  camp,  of  whom  those  station- 
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ed  jn  advanoe  wexo  for  the  moment  alarmed  and  thrown  into 
confusion ;  but  the  rest  soon  came  to  their  support ;  nor  would 
the  Numidians  have  longer  maintained  their  ground,  had  not 
their  foot,  which  were  mingled  with  the  cavalry,  done  great 
execution  in  the  struggle ;  for  the  horse,  relying  on  the  infantry, 
did  not,  as  is  common  in  actions  of  cavalry,  charge  and  then 
retreat^  but  pressed  impetuously  forward,  disordering  and  break- 
ing the  ranks,  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  the  light-armed  foot, 
ahnoflt  succeeded  in  giving  the  army  a  defeat/'' 

LX.  The  conflict  at  Zama,  at  the  same  time,  was  continued 
with  great  fiuy.  Wherever  any  lieutenant  or  tribune  com- 
manded,  there  the  men  exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  No  one  seemed  to  depend  for  support  on  others,  but 
every  one  on  his  own  exertions.  The  townsmen,  on  the  other 
side,  showed  equal  spirit  Attacks,  or  pieparations  for  defense, 
were  made  in  all  quarters.^'  All  appeared  more  eager  to  wound 
their  enemies  than  to  protect  themselves.  Shouts,  mingled  with 
exhortations,  cries  of  joy,  and  the  clashing  of  arms,  resounded 
through  the  heavens.  Darts. flew  thick  on  every  side.  If  tho 
besiegers,  however,  in  the  least  relaxed  their  efforts,  the  defenders 
of  the  walls  inmiediately  turned  their  attention  to  the  distant 
engagement  of  the  cavalry ;  they  were  to  be  seen  sometimes 
exhibiting  joy,  and  sometimes  apprehension,  according  to  tho 
varying  fortune  of  Jugurtha,  and,  as  if  they  could  be  heard  or 
seen  by  their  Mends,  uttering  warnings  or  exhortations,  making 
signs  with  their  hands,  and  moving  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  like 
men  avoiding  or  hurling  darts.  This  being  noticed  by  Marius, 
who  conmi&nded  on  that  side  of  the  town,  he  artfully  relaxed 
his  efforts,  as  if  despairing  of  success,  and  allowed  the  besieged 
to  view  the  battle  at  tho  camp  unmolested.    Then,  while  their 

M  XIX.  And  thus,  with  tho  aid  of  tho  light-ormed  foot,  almost  succeeded 
Sn  giving  the  enem^  a  defeat]  Ita  expediits  peditibus  mis  hosUajpome  victos 
dare.  GntiuB,  KxitQus,  and  Allen,  concur  in  regarding  expedUu  pedUidtis 
SB  an  ablative  of  the  instrament,  t.  e.  as  equivalent  to  per  expedites  pedUes, 
and  9Uto$  dar§  •»  nothing  more  than  vincere.  This  appears  to  be  the  right 
mode  ot  explanation ;  bat  most  of  the  translators.  French  as  -well  as  £iig- 
lirii,  have  taken  txptMtiswdAiiiJtmt  as  a  dative,  ana  given  to  the  passage  tbo 
sense  that  "  the  cavalry  delivered  up  the  enemy,  when  nearly  conquered,  to 
be  dtepstflhed  bv  the  light-armed  foot." 

•>  La.  AttacKS,  or  preparations  for  defense,  were  made  in  all  quarters] 
Ojnmgnare  atttjoaroM  emnibus  loeis.  There  is  much  discussion  among  the 
crmcB  whether  these  verbe  are  to  be  referred  to  tho  besiegers  or  the  besieged. 
Cortius  and  Gerlach  attribute  oppuffnare  to  the  Romans,  Andparare  to  the 
men  of  Zama;  a  distinction  which  Kritadus  justly  condemns.  Thero  can 
\p  little  doubt  that  they  ore  spoken  of  both  parties  equally. 


^ 
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attention  waa  closely  fixed  on  their  countiymen,  lie  made  a 
vigorous  assault  on  the  wall,  and  the  soldiers  mountin<^  their 
scaling  ladders,  had  almost  gained  the  top,  when  the  townsmen 
rushed  to  the  spot  in  a  body,  and  hurled  down  upon  them  stones, 
firebrands,  and  every  description  of  missiles.  Our  men  made 
head  against  these  annoyances  for  a  while,  but  at  length,  when 
some  of  the  ladders  were  broken,  and  those  who  had  mounted 
them  dashed  to  the  ground,  the  rest  of  the  assailants  retreated 
Rs  they  could,  a  few  indeed  unhurt,  but  the  greater  number 
miserably  wounded.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of  both 
parties. 

LXL  When  Metellus  saw  that  all  his  attempts  were  vain ; 
that  the  town  was  not  to  bo  taken ;  that  Jugurtha  was  resolved 
to  abstain  from  fighting,  except  from  an  ambush,  or  on  his  own 
ground,  and  that  the  summer  was  now  far  advanced,  ho  "with- 
drew his  army  from  Zama,  and  placed  garrisons  in  such  of  the 
cities  that  had  revolted  lo  him  as  were  sufficiently  strong  in 
situation  or  fortifications.  The  rest  of  his  forces  he  settled, 
in  winter  quarters,  in  that  part  of  our.  province  nearest  to 
Numidia.®'* 

This  season  of  repose,  however,  ho  did  not,  like  other  com- 
manders, abandon  to  idleness  and  luxury ;  but  as  the  war  had 
been  but  slowly  advanced  by  fighting,  ho  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  treachery  on  the  king  through  his  friends,  and  to  employ 
their  perfidy  instead  of  arms.  He  accordingly  addressed  himself 
with  large  promises,  to  Bomilcar,  the  same  nobleman  who  haJ 
been  with  Jugurtha  at  Rome,  and  who  had  fled  from  thence, 
notwithstanding  ho  had  given  bail,  to  escape  being  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Massiva ;  selecting  this  person  for  his  instrument, 
because,  from  his  great  intimacy  with  Jugurtha,  he  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  betraying  him.  -lie  prevailed  on  him,  in  the 
first  place,  to  come  to  a  conference  with  him  privately,  when, 
having  given  him  his  word,  "that,  if  he  should  deliver  up 
Jugurtha,  alive  or  dead,  the  senate  would  grant  him  a  pardon, 

w  LXL  The  rest  of  his  forces — in  that  part  of  onr  province  ncareat  to  Nn- 
mldla]  Gctterum  exercitum  inprovmchamj  qumproxima  estNurmdia^  himiMndi 
gratia  collocat,  *'  The  words  quae  jtroxtma  est  Numidia  Cortins  wonid  eject 
as  Buperfinous  and  spurious.  But  it  is  to  bo  understood  that  Metellns  did 
not  distribute  his  troops  through  the  whole  of  the  province,  but  in  that  part 
which  is  nearest  to  Numidia,  in  order  that  they  might  be  easily  assemulcil 
in  case  of  an  attack  of  the  enemy  or  any  other  emersfency.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  need  to  read  with  the  Bipout  edition  and  Mfiller,  qua proxiina^t\.Q. 
though  this  is  in  itficlf  not  a  bod  conjecture."    Kritzius. 
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and  tho  full  possession  of  his  property,"  he  easily  brought  liim 
over  to  his  purpose,  especially  as  he  was  naturally  faithless,  and 
also  apprehensive  that,  if  peace  were  made  with  the  Romans, 
ho  himself  would  be  surrendered  to  justice  by  the  terms  of  it 

LXIL  Bomilcar  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  addressing 
Jugurtha,  at  a  time  when  ho  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  lamenting 
his  iir  success.  He  exhorted  and  implored  him,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  take  at  length  some  thought  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  for  the  people  of  Numidia,  who  had  so  mucli 
claim  upon  him.  He  reminded  him  that  they  had  been 
defeated  in  every  battle;  that  tho  country  was  laid  waste;  that 
.numbers  of  his  subjects  had  been  captured  or  slain ;  that  tho 
resources  of  the  kingdom  were  greatly  reduced ;  that  the  valor 
of  his  soldiers,  and  his  own  fortune,  had  been  already  suffi- 
ciently tried ;  and  that  ho  should  beware,  lest^  if  ho  delayed  to 
consult  for  his  people,  his  people  should  consult  for  themselves. 
By  these  and  similar  appeals,  ho  prevailed  with  Jugurtha  to 
think  of  a  surrender.  Embassadors  were  accordingly  sent  to 
the  Roman  general,  announcing  that  Juguitha  was  ready  to 
submit  to  whatever  he  should  desire,  nnd  to  trust  himself  and 
his  kingdom  unconditionally  to  his  honor.  Metellus,  on  receiving 
this  statement,  summoned  such  of  his  officers  as  were  of  sena- 
torial rank,  from  their  winter  quarters ;  of  whom,  with  others 
-whom  he  thought  eligible,  ho  formed  a  council.  By  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  jassembly,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  ho  de- 
manded of  Jugurtha,  through  his  embassadors,  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver,  all  his  elephants,  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  horses  and  arms.  These  requisitions  being  imme- 
diately complied  with,  he  next  desired  that  all  tho  deserters 
should  be  brought  to  him  in  chains.  A  large  number  of  them 
•were  accordingly  brought;  but  a  few,  when  the  surrender 
^r9t  began  to  bo  mentioned,  had  fled  into  Mauretania  to  king 
Bocchns. 

When  Jugurtha^  however,  after  being  thus  despoiled  of  arms, 
men  and  money,  was  summoned  to  appear  in  person  at  Tis- 
idium,*'  to  await  the  consul's  commands,  he  began  again  to 
change  his  mind,  dreading,  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  the 

a  LXXL  Was  snmmoned  to  appear  in  person  at  llBidiam,  etc.]  Cum  ipse 
ad  imperandum  JUidkmi  vocaretur.  Tho  gerund  is  used,  as  grammarians 
Bay,  in  a  passive  sense.  "  The  town  of  Tisidium  is  nowhere  else  mentioned. 

Strabo  (xvii.  3,  p.  488,  Ed.  Tauch.)  speaks  of  a  place  named  T^a^ato^, 
irhleh  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  left.'*  Gerlach 
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punishment  duo  to  his  crimes.  Haying  spent  several  dajs  in 
jiesitation,  sometimes,  from  disgust  at  his  ill  success,  believing 
any  thing  better  than  war,  and  sometimes  considering  with 
liimself  how  grievous  would  be  the  fall  from  sovereignty  to 
slavery,  he  at  last  determined,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
lost  so  many  and  so  valuable  means  of  renstance,  to  comprience 
hostilities  anew. 

At  Rome,  meanwhile,  the  senate,  having  been  consalted 
about  the  provinces,  had  decreed  Numidia  to  Metellus. 

LXin.  About  the  same  time,  as  Caius  Marius,  who  hap4 
pened  to  be  at  Utica^  was  sacrificing  to  the  gods,**  an  augni| 
told  him  that  great  and  wonderftil  things  wore  presaged  to 
liim ;  that  he  might  therefore  pursue  whatever  designs  he  had  ^ 
formed,  trusting  to  the  gods  for  success ;  and  that  he  might 
try  fortune  as  often  sia  ho  pleased,  for  that  all  his  undertakings 
would  prosper.  Previously  to  this  period  an  ardent  longing 
for  the  consulship  had  possessed  him;  and  he  had.  indeed 
every  qualification  for  obtaining  it,  except  antiquity  of  family ; 
he  had  industry,  integrity,  great  knowledge  of  war,  an<i  a  spirit 
imdaunted  in  tiio  field ;  ho  was  temperate  in  private  life,  su- 
perior to  pleasure  and  riches,  and  ambitious  only  of  glory. 
Having  been  bom  at  Arpinum,  and  brought  vtp  there  during 
his  boyhood,  ho  employed  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age  to 
bear  arms,  not  in  the  study  of  Greek  eloquence,  nor  in  learn- 
ing the  refinements  of  the  city,  but  in  militaiy  service ;  and 
thus,  amid  the  strictest  discipline,  his  excellent  genius  soon  at- 
tained full  vigor.  When  he  solicited  the  people,  therefore,  for 
the  military  tribuneship,  ho  was  well  known  by  name,  though 
most  were  strangers  to  his  face,  and  unanimously  elected  by 
the  tribes.  After  this  oflfice  ho  attained  others  in  succession, 
and  conducted  himself  so  well  in  his  public  duties,  that  he  was 
always  deemed  worthy  of  a  higher  station  than  he  had  reached. 
Yet,  though  such  had  been  his  character  hitherto  (for  he  was 
afterward  carried  away  by  ambition),  ho  had  not  ventm-ed  to 
stand  for  the  consulship.     The  people,  at  that  time,  stall  dia- 

M  LXIII.  Sacrificing  to  the  jjods]  Per  hoatias  dis  aupplicanU.  Supplicat- 
ing or  worshiping  the  gods  with  sacrifices,  and  trying  to  learn  their  inten-* 
tiona  as  to  the  future  by  inspection  of  the  entrails.  *^  Marius  was  either  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  absurd  superstitions  und  dreRms  of  the  Boothsayers, 
or  pretended  to  bo  so,  iVom  a  knowledge  of  the  nnture  of  mankind,  who 
are  eager  to  listen  to  wonders,  and  are  more  willinjer  to  be  deceived  than  to 
be  taught."  Bvm(nif.  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Marius.  lie  could  interpret 
omens  for  himself,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  i.  5. 
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poaed  oP*  other  civil  oflSces,  but  llio  nobility  ti'ansmitted  llio 
consulship  from  hand  to  hand  among  themselves.  Nor  had 
any  commoner  appeared,  however  famous  or  distinguished  by 
his  achievements,  who  would  not  have  been  thought  unworthy 
oi  that  honor,  and,  as  it  were,  a  disffraco  to  it." 

LXIV.  But  when  Marius  found  tnat  the  words  of  the  augur 

Eointed  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own  inclinations  prompted 
im,  he  requested  of  Metellus  leave  of  absence,  that  ho  might 
oflfer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Metellus,  though 
eminently  distinguished  by  virtue,  honor,  and  other  qualities 
valued  by  the  good,  had  yet  a  haughty  and  disdainful  spirit, 
the  common  felling  of  the  nobility.  He  was  at  first,  therefore, 
astonished  at  so  extraordinary  an  application,  expressed  sur- 
prise at  Marius's  views,  and  advised  him,  as  if  in  friendship, 
•*  not  to  indulge  such  unreasonable  expectations,  or  elevate  his 
thoughts  above  his  station ;  that  all  things  were  not  to  bo  cov- 
eted by  all  men ;  that  his  present  condition  ought  to  satisfy 
him ;  and,  finally,  that  he  should  bo  cautious  of  asking  from 
the  Roman  people  what  they  might  justly  refuse  him."  Hav- 
ing made  these  and  similar  remarks,  and  finding  that  the  reso- 
lution of  Marius  was  not  at  all  aftected  by  them,  ho  told  him 
**  that  he  would  grant  what  he  desired  as  soon  as  the  public 
business  would  allow  him.""  On  Marius  repeating  his  request 
several  times  afterward,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  that  he 
need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  go,  as  he  would  be  soon  enough  if 
he  became  a  candidate  with  his  own  son.""  Metellus's  son 
was  ihen  on  service  in  the  camp  mth  his  father,®"  and  was 
about  twenty  years  old. 

This  taunt  served  only  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  Marius,  as 

»  Tho  peaplo— disposed  of,  etc]  Miam  turn  alios  magistratuspUbes,  cor^ 
mdaium  nobuUas,  inter  seper  manus  tradebat.  The  oommentators  have  seen 
the  Deoeasitv  of  understanding  a  verb  withplebes,  Kritzius  suggests  habebat; 
Geriaoh  grwat  or  accimebat. 

"•  A  alagraoe  to  it]  PoUutua.  IIo  was  considered,  as  it  were,  unclean. 
SeeCat.^  28,/n. 

•*  LXIV.  As  soon  as  the  public  business  would  allow  him]  Uhiprimum 
pohdMetper  neffoUnpubUca,  As  soon  as  he  could  through  (regard  to)  the 
pablio  business. 

••  With  his  own  son]  Oumfiiio  bvo.  "With  the  son  of  Metellus.  lie  tells 
Marina  that  it  would  be  soon  enough  for  him  to  stand  for  the  consulship  in 
twentj-three  years^  time,  the  legitimate  ago  for  tho  consulship  being  forty- 
three. 

•»  In  the  camp  with  his  fiither]  Contubernio  patris.  lie  was  amoner  tho 
yoanj^  noblemen  in  tho  consul's  retinue,  who  were  sent  out  to  see  military 
aervice  nndcr  him.  This  was  customary.  See  Oic.  Pro  Coel.  80 ;  Pro  Plane.  11. 
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well  for  tlio  honor  at  whicli  he  aimedy  as  against  Metellusi 
"3e  suffered  himself  to  be  actuated,  therefore,  by  ambition  and 
resentment,  the  worst  of  counselors.  He  omitted  nothing 
henceforward,  cither  in  deeds  or  words,  that  could  increase  his 
own  popularity.  He  allowed  the  soldiers,  of  whom  he  had  the 
command  in  the  winter  quarters,  more  relaxation  of  discipline 
than  he  had  ever  granted  them  before.  lie  talked  of  the  war 
among  the  merchants,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number  at 
Utica,  censoriously  with  respect  to  Metellus,  and  vauntingly 
with  regard  to  himself;  saying  "  that  if  but  half  of  the  army 
were  granted  him,  he  would  in  a  few  days  have  Jugurtha  in  * 
chains ;  but  that  the  war  was  purposely  protracted  by  the  con- 
sul, because,  being  a  man  of  vanity  and  regal  pride,  ho  was  too 
fond  of  the  delights  of  power."  All  these  assertions  appeared 
the  more  credible  to  the  merchants,  as,  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  war,  they  had  suffered  in  their  fortunes ;  and  to  impa- 
tient minds  no  haste  is  sufficient. 

LXV.  There  was  then  in  our  army  a  Numidian  named 
Gauda,  the  son  of  Mastanabal,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa, 
whom  Micipsa,  in  his  will,  had  appointed  next  heir  to  his  im- 
mediate successors.  This  man  had  been  debilitated  by  ill-health, 
and,  from  the  effect  of  it,  was  somewhat  impaired  in  his  under- 
standing. He  had  petitioned  Metellus  to  allow  him  a  seat, 
like  a  prince,  next  to  himself,  and  a  troop  of  horse  for  a  body- 
guard ;  but  Metellus  had  refused  him  both ;  the  seat,  because 
it  was  granted  only  to  those  whom  the  Roman  people  had  ad- 
dressed as  kings,  and  the  guard,  because  it  would  bo  an  indig- 
nity to  Roman  cavalry  to  act  as  guards  to  a  Numidian, 
While  Gauda  was  discontented  at  these  refusals,  Marius  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  prompted  him,  with  his  assistance,  to  seek 
revenge  for  the  affronts  put  upon  him  by  the  general ;  in- 
flating his  mind,  which  was  as  weak  as  his  body,**  with  flatter- 
ing speeches,  telling  him  that  he  was  a  prince,  a  great  man, 
and  the  grandson  of  Masinissa ;  that  if  Jugurtha  were  taken 
or  killed,  he  would  immediately  become  king  of  Numidia ;  and 
that  this  event  might  soon  happen,  if  he  himself  were  sent  as 
consul  to  the  war. 

Thus  partly  the  influence  of  Marius  himself  and  partly  the 
hope  of  obtaining  peace,  induced  Gauda,  as  well  as  most  of 

"0  LXV.  Whicli  was  03  weak  ns  his  bodyl   Oh  morbos—^parum  vdUdo» 
Sallust  luul  already  expressed  this  o  few  linos  above. 
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tiie  Roman  knights,  both  soldiers  and  merchants,"  to  write 
to  their  friends  at  Rome,  in  a  style  of  censure,  respecting  Me- 
tellus's  management  of  the  war,  and  to  intimate  that  Marius 
should  be  appointed  general.  The  consulship,  accordingly,  was 
solicited  for  him  by  numbers  of  people,  with  the  most  honor- 
able demonstrations  in  his  &vor.*'  It  happened  that  the  people 
too,  at  this  juncture,  having  just  triumphed  over  the  nobility  by 
the  Mamilian  law,**  were  eager  to  raise  commoners  to  office. 
Hence  every  thing  was  favorable  to  Marius's  views. 

LXVL  Jugurtha,  meantime,  who,  after  relinquishing  his 
intention  to  surrender,  had  renewed  the  war,  was  now  hasten- 
ing the  preparations  for  it  with  the  utmost  diligence.  He 
aasemUed  an  army ;  ho  endeavored,  by  threats  or  promises,  to 
leoover  the  towns  that  had  revolted  from  him ;  he  fortified  ad- 
vantageous positions  ]**  ho  repaired  or  purchased  arms,  weapons, 
and  otJier  necessaries,  which  he  had  given  up  on  the  prospect 
of  peace ;  he  tried  to  seduce  the  slaves  of  the  Romans,  and 
oven  tempted  with  bribes  the  Romans  themselves  who  occupied 
the  garrisons ;  he,  indeed,  left  nothing  untried  or  neglected, 
but  put  every  engine  in  motion. 

Induced  by  the  entreaties  of  their  king,  from  whom,  indeed, 
ihej  had  never  been  alienated  in  affection,  the  leading  inhabit- 
ants of  Vacca,  a  city  in  which  Metellus,  when  Jugurtha  began 
to  treat  for  peace,  had  placed  a  garrison,  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Romans.  As  for  the  common  people  of  the 
town,  they  were,  as  is  generally  the  case,  and  especially  among 
the  Numidians,  of  a  fickle  disposition,  factious  and  turbulent, 
and  therefore  already  desirous  of  a  change,  and  adverse  to 
peace  and  quiet.  Having  arranged  their  plans,  they  .fixed  upon 
the  third  day  following  for  the  execution  of  them,  because  that 
day,  beinir  a  festival  celebrated  throucfhout  Africa,  would 
pi^m^erriment  a^  dissipatioa  rather  than  alarm.  When 
the  time  came,  they  invited  the  centurions  and  military  tri- 

ti  Merohanta]  JfeffoUatores.  "  Every  ono  knows  that  Bomans  of  eqnea- 
trian  di^tv  were  oooustomed  to  trade  in  the  provinces/^  JBurnoyf, 

**  With  the  most  honorable  demonstrations  in  his  &vorJ  Bbnestissimd 
iuffragaHone,  **  Sufragaiio  was  the  2ealou8  recommendation  of  those  who 
poucitied  the  votes  of  their  fbllow-citizens  in  favor  of  some  candidate.  See 
Festos,  8.  V.  Sufragatores,  p.  266,  Xindem/^  J)ieUch.  It  was  honorable,  in 
the  cate  of  Manucr,  as  it  was  withoat  bribery,  and  seemed  to  have  the  good 
of  the  repnblio  in  view. 

•9  The  Mamilian  law]  See  c.  40. 
.  M  LXVL.  Advantageons  positions]  iSuoa  I0CO8.    Places  &vorable  for  hla 
views.    See  Eritaus  on  c.  5l. 
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bubes,  with  Titus  Turpilius  Silanus,  the  governor  of  the  town, 
to  their  several  houses,  and  butchered  them  all,  except  Tur- 
pilius, at  their  banquets ;  and  then  fell  upon  the  common  sol- 
diers, who,  as  was  to  be  expected  on  such  a  day,  when  discapline 
was  relaxed,  were  wandering  about  without  their  arms.  The 
populace  followed  the  example  of  their  chie&,  some  of  them 
having  been  previously  instructed  to  do  so,  and  others  induced 
by  a  liking  for  such  disorders,  and,  though  ignorant  of  what 
had  been  done  or  intended,  &iding  sufficient  gratification  in 
tumult  and  variety. 

LXVII.  The  Roman  soldiers,  perplexed  with  sudden  alarm, 
and  not  knowing  what  was  best  for  them  to  do,  were  in  trepi- 
dation. At  the  citadeV  where  their  standards  and  shields 
were,  was  posted  a  guard  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  city-gates, 
previously  closed,  prevented  escape.  Women  and  children, 
too,  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,*'  hurled  down  upon  them,  with 
great  eagerness,  stones  and  whatever  else  their  position  fur- 
nished. Thus  neither  could  such  twofold  danger  be  guarded 
against,  nor  could  the  bravest  resist  the  feeblest ;  the  worthy 
and  the  worthless,  the  valiant  and  the  cowardly,  were  alike  put 
to  death  unavenged.  In  the  midst  of  this  slaughter,  while  the 
Numidians  were  exercising  every  cruelty,  and  the  town  was 
closed  OH  all  sides,  Turpilius  was  the  only  one,  of  all  tho  Ita- 
lians, that  escaped  unhurt.  Whether  his  flight  was  tho  conse- 
quence of  compassion  in  his  entertainer,  of  compact,  or  of 
chance,  I  have  never  discovered ;  but  since,  in  sudi  a  general 
massacre,  he  preferred  inglorious  safety  to  an  honorable  name, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  worthless  and  infamous  character.*^ 

LXVIII.  When  Metellus  heard  of  what  had  happened  at 
Vacca,  he  retired  for  a  time,  overpowered  with  sorrow,  from 
the  public  gaze ;  but  at  length,  as  indignation  mingled  with  his 

<*>  LXVIT.  Were  in  trepidation.  At  tho  citadel,  etc]  I  have  translated 
this  passaee  in  conformity  with  the  texts  of  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  Dietsdi, 
Mtiller,  and  Allen,  who  put  a  point  hetween  trepidare  and  ad  aroem*  Cor- 
tins.  Plavercamp,  and  Bamour  have  trepidare  ad  arcem,  withont  any  point. 
Which  method  gives  the  hetler  sense,  any  reader  can  judge. 

»«  On  the  roofs  of  the  houses]  Pro  teclie  cbdificiorvm.  In  ftt)nt  of  the 
roofs  of  the  houses ;  that  is,  at  tno  parapets.  "In  prim^  tectoram  parte." 
Kritzi/U8,    The  roofs  were  flat. 

^  Worthless  and  infamous  character]  Im/probus  irUestdbiUsgue.  These 
words  are  taken  from  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Roman  law:  See  Anl.  QeU.  vi. 
7 ;  XV.  3.  Horace,  in  allusion  to  them,  has  ifUeetoHlia  etaacer^  Sat.  ii.  8. 181. 
InteatahUiB  signifled  a  person  to  be  of  so  infamous  a  character  that  ho  waa 
not  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice. 
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^e^  lio  hastened,  witli  the  utmost  spirit,  to  take  vehgoanco  for 
tho  outrage.  He  led  forth,  at  sunset,  the  legion  that  was  in 
winter  quarters  with  him,  and  as  many  Numidian  horse  as  ho 
could,  and  arrived,  about  tho  third  hour  on  tho  following  day, 
at  a  certain  plain  surrounded  by  rising  grounds.  Hero  ho  ac- 
quainted the  soldiers,  who  wero  now  exhausted  with  the  length 
of  their  march,  and  averse  to  further  exertion,'®  that  tho  town 
of  Yacca  was  not  above  a  mile  distant ,  and  that  it  becamo 
them  to  bear  patiently  the  toil  that  remained,  with  the  hope  of 
exacting  revenge  for  their  countrjTnen,  the  bravest  and  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  He  likewise  generously  promised  them 
the  whole  of  the  plunder.-  Their  courage  bemg  thus  revived, 
ho  ordered  them  to  resume  their  march,  the  cavalry  maintain- 
ing an  extended  lino  in  front,  and  the  infantry,  with  their  stand- 
iizds  concealed,  keeping  tho  closest  order  behind. 

LXTX.  Tho  people  of  Vacca,  perceiving  an  army  coming 
toward  them,  judged  rightly  at  first  that  it  was  Metellus,  and 
shut  <lieir  gates;  but,  after  a  while,  when  they  saw  that  their- 
fields  were  not  Isad  waste,  and  that  the  front  consisted  of  Nu- 
midiah  cavalry,  they  imagined  that  it  was  Jugurtha,  and  went 
out  with  great  joy.  to  meet  him.  .  A  signal  being  immediately 
^ven,  both  cavalry  and  infentry  commenced  an  attack ;  some 
cut  down  the  multitude  plouring  from  the  town,  others  hurried 
to  tho  gates,  others  secured  the  towers,  revenge  and  tho  hope 
of  plunder  prevailing  over  their  weariness.  Thus  Vacca 
triumphed  only  two  days  in  its  treachery ;  tho  whole  city, 
which  was  great  and  opident,  was  given  up  to  vengeance  and 
spoliation.  Turpilius,  the  governor,  whom  wo  mentioned  as 
the  only  person  that  escaped,  was  summoned  by  Metellus  to 
answer  for  his  conduct,  and  not  being  able  to  clear  himself, 
was  condemned,  as  a  native  of  Latium,"'  to  bo  scourged  and 
put  to  death. 

M  LXVlll.  Averse  to  farther  exertion]  Turn  chnuentea  omnia.  Most  of 
the  tntnslAtors  have  nnderstood  by  these  words  that  tho  troops  refascd  to 
obey  orders ;  bat  Ballast's  memihig  is  onlv  that  they  expressed,  by  looks 
fina  gestures,  their  tmwillingness  to  proceed. 

«•  liXIX  As  a  native  of  ^atium]  Nam  iseivis  ex  Zatio  erat,  *'  As  he  was 
a  Latin,  he  was  not  protected  by  the  Porcian  law  (see  Cat.,  c.  51),  though 
how  fkr  this  law  had  power  in  the  camp,  is  not  agreed/'  AUen.  Gerlach 
thinks  that  it  had  the  same  power  in  the  camp  as  elsewhere,  with  referenco 
to  Roman  citizens.  Bat  Koman  citizenship  was  not  extended  to  the  Latins 
till  the  end  of  the  Social  War,  a.v.c.  662.  Platarch,  however,  in  his  Life 
of  Gains  Gnochns  (c.  9),  speaks  of  Livius  Drusns  having  been  abetted  by 
tho  patricians  in  proposing  a  law  for  exempting  tho  L^iu  soldiers  from 
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LXX.  About  this  iimo,  BotnWtdr,  at  whose  pennasion  Jii- 
fpirtha  had  entored  upon  tho  capitulation  which  ne  had  disccm- 
tinucd  through  fear,  being  distrusted  bj  tho  king,  and  distrust- 
ing him  in  return,  frrow  desirous  of  a  change  oT  govemnient. 
lie  accordingly  meditated  schemes  for  Jugurtha^s  destnictioD, 
racking  his  invention  night  and  day.  At  last,  to  leave  iiothiog 
untried,  ho  sought  an  accomplice  in  Nabdalsn,  a  man  of  noblo 
Lirth  and  great  wealth,  who  was  in  high  regard  and  favor  with 
his  countr3anen,  and  who,  on  most  occasions,  used  to  command 
a  body  of  troops  distinct  from  those  of  the  king,  and  to  trans- 
act all  business  to  which  Jugurtha,  from  fatague,  or  from  being 
occupied  with  more  important  matters,  was  unable  to  attend  ;^ 
employments  by  which  he  had  gained  both  honors  and  wealth. 
By  these  two  men  in  concert,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution 
of  their  treachery ;  succeeding  matters  they  agreed  to  settle 
as  the  exigences  of  the  moment  might  require.  Nabdalsa 
then  proceeded  to  join  his  troops,  whidli  he  kept  in  readiness, 
according  to  orders,  among  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans,' 
to  prevent  tho  country  from  being  ravaged  by  the  enemy  with 
impunity. 

Cut  as  Nabdalsa,  growing  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the 

"bdiug  flogged,  aboat  thir^  years  earlier ;  and  it  soems  to  have  been  paiiaed, 
Lnt,  fVom  this  passage  of  Sollost,  appears  not  to  have  remained  in  force. 
Lipsius  touches  on  this  obsoare  point  in  his  MUiHa  BomanOy  v.  18,  but 
settles  nothing. 

riatorch.  in  his  Life  of  ^larins,  c.  8,  says  that  Tarpilias  was  an  old  re- 
tainer of  tno  family  of  Mctellus,  whom  he  attended,  in  this  war,  as jmv- 
fecivis  fixhrum^  ist  master  of  the  artificers ;  that,  being  afterward  appomted 
governor  of  Vacca,  ho  exercised  his  office  witli  ^rcat  justice  and  humanity; 
that  his  life  was  spared  by  Jugurtha  at  the  sohcitation  of  the  inhabitants : 
that,  when  he  was  brougnt  to  trial,  Metellns  thought  him  innocent,  ana 
tliat  ho  would  not  have  l^en  condemned  but  for  the  malice  of  Marins,  who 
exasperated  tho  other  members  of  tho  council  against  him.  He  adds,  tiiat 
after  his  death,  his  innocence  became  apparent,  and  that  Marina  boasted  of 
having  plautea  in  tho  breast  of  Mctellus  an  avenging  fury,  that  would  not 
fail  to  torment  him  for  having  put  to  death  the  innocent  fHcnd  of  hb 
ihmily.  Hence  Sir  Henry  Steuart  has  accused  Ballust  of  wilfully  mSarepre- 
senting  the  character  of  Turpilius,  as  well  as  the  whole  transaction.  Bat  as 
much  credit  is  surely  due  to  Sallust  ^a  to  Plutarch. 

1  LXX.  To  which  Jugurtha — was  unable  to  attend]  Qua  Jugar(ha^fem^ 
aui  mqjoribus  astricto,  ntperaveratU.  '*  Which  had  remained  to  (or  bc^en  too 
much  for)  Jugurtha,  when  weary,  or  engaged  in  more  important  affairs.^' 

>  Among  tho  winter-quarters  of  tho  'Rmnans]  Inter  hiberna  Romancrum. 
It  is  stated  in  c  61,  as  ICritzius  observes,  that  Metellns,  when  he  put  his 
army  into  winter-quarters,  had,  at  the  same  time,  placed  garrisons  m  snoh 
of  Jngurtha^s  towns  as  hod  revolted  to  him.  The  forces  of  the  Romans 
being  thus  dispersed,  Nabdalsa  might  justly  bo  said  to  have  his  army  inter 
hbernay  "  among  their  winter-quarters.^' 


.jt 
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imdertakiiig,  &iled  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  and  al- 
lowed his  fears  to  hinder  their  plans,  Bonoilcar,  eager  for  their 
executiou,  and  disquieted  at  the  timidity  of  his  associate,  lest 
he  ^ould  relinquish  his  original  intentions  and  adopt  some 
new  course,  sent  him  a  letter  by  some  confidential  person,  in 
which  he  "  reproached  him  with  pusillanimity  and  irresoluliouy 
and  conjured  him  by  the  gods,  by  whom  he  had  sworn,  not  to 
turn  the  offers  of  Metellus  to  his  own  destruction ;"  assuring 
him  ^  that  the  &11  of  Jugurtha  was  approaching ;  that  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered  was  whether  he  should  perish  by 
their  hand  or  by  that  of  Metellus  ;*  and  that,  in  consequence, 
he  might  consider  whether  to  choose  rewards^  or  death  by 
torture." 

.  LXXL  It  happened  that  when  this  letter  was  brought,  Nab- 
dalsa,  overcome  with  &tigue,  was  reposing  on  his  couch,  where, 
aflter  reading  Bomilcar's  letter,  anxiety  at  first,  and  afterward, 
as  is  usual  with  a  troubled  mind,  sleep  overpowered  him.  In 
his  service  there  was  a  certain  Numidian,  the  manager  of  his 
affiurs,  a  person  who  possessed  his  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
who  was  acquainted  with  all  his  designs  except  the  last.  lie, 
bearing  that  a  letter  had  arrived,  and  supposing  that  there 
would  be  occasion,  as  usual,  for  his  assistance  or  suggestions, 
went  into  tho  tent,  and,  while  his  master  was  asleep,  took  up 
the  letter  thrown  carelessly  upon  the  cushion  behind  his  head,' 
and  read  it ;  and,  having  thus  discovered  the  plot,  set  off  in 
haste  to  Jugurtha.  Nabdalsa,  who  awoke  soon  after,  missing 
the  letter,  and  hearing  of  the  whole  affair,  and  how  it  had  hap- 
pened, at  first  attempted  to  pursue  the  informer,  but  finding  that 
pursuit  was  vain,  ho  went  himself  to  Jugurtha  to  try  to  appease 
nim ;  saying  that  the  disclosure  which  he  intended  to  make, 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  perfidy  of  his  servant ;  and  beseech- 
ing him  with  tears,  by  his  friendship,  and  by  his  own  former 
proo&  of*  fidelity,  not  to  think  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such 
treachery. 

LXXIL  To  these  entreaties  the  king  replied  with  a  mildness 
br  different  from  his  real  feelings.  After  putting  to  death  Bo- 
milcar,  and  many  others  whom  he  knew  to  bo  privy  to  the  plot, 
he  refrained  from  any  further  manifestation  of  resentment,  lest 
an  insurrection  should  be  the  consequence  of  it.     But  after  this 

.  *  LXXL  Behind  Lis  head]  Super  caj»d.    On  tbo  back  of  the  bolster  that 
Mpported  his  head ;  part  of  which  ml^rht  be  higher  than  the  head  itdclf. 

'7* 
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occurrence  he  had  no  peace  either  by  day  or  by  night ;  he' 
thought  himself  safe  neither  in  any  place,  nor  with  any  person, 
nor  at  any  timo ;  he  feared  his  subjects  and  his  enemies  alike ; 
ho  was  always  on  the  watch,  and  was  startled  at  every  sound ; 
he  passed  the  night  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  sometimes  in 
another,  and  often  in  places  little  suited  to  royal  dignity ;  and 
sometimes,  starting  from  his  sleep,  he  would  seize  his  arms  and 
raise  an  alarm.  Ho  was  indeed  so  agitated  by  extreme  terror, 
that  he  appeared  under  the  influence  of  madness. 

LXXIII.  Metellus,  hearing  from  some  deserters  of  the  £ato 
of  Borailcar,  and  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  mado  fresh 
preparations  for  action,  and  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  as  if  en- 
tering upon  an  entirely  new  war.  Marius,  who  was  still  impor- 
tuning him  for  leave  of  absence,  ho  allowed  to  go  homo ;  think- 
ing that  as  he  served  with  reluctance,  and  bore  him  personal 
enmity,  he  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  very  useful  officer.  ■ 

The  common  people  at  Rome,  having  learned  the  contents  of 
the  letters  written  from  Africa  concerning  Metellus  and  Marina, 
had  listened  to  the  accounts  given  of  both  with  eagerness.  But 
the  noble  birth  of  Metellus,  which  had  previously  been  a  motive 
for  paying  him  honor,  had  now  become  a  cause  of  unpopular- 
ity ;  while  tho  obscurity  of  Marius's  origin  had  procured  him 
favor.  In  regard  to  both,  however,  party  feeling  had  more  in- 
fluence than  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  either.  The  factious 
tribunes,*  too,  inflamed  the  populace,  charging  Metellus,  in  their 
harangues,  with  ofienses  worthy  of  death,  and  exaggerating  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Marius.  At  length  the  people  were  so  ex- 
cited that  all  the  artisans  and  rustics,  whose  whole  subsistence 
and  credit  depended  on  their  labor,  quitting  their  several  em- 
ployments, attended  Marius  in  crowds,  and  thought  less  of  their 
own  wants  than  of  his  exaltation.  Thus  the  nobility  being 
borne  down,  the  consulship,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,*  was 
once  more  given  to  a  man  of  humble  birth.  And  afterward, 
when  tho  people  were  asked  by  Manilius  Mancinus,  one  of  their 
tribunes,  whom  they  would  appoint  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Jugurtha,  they,  in  a  full  assembly,  voted  it  to  Marius.    Tho 

*  LXXIII.  Tho  factious  tribunes]  Scd'Uwsi  maglstratus, 
»  After  the  lapse'  of  many  years]  Post  multas  tempestatea.    Apparently 
the  period  since  a.u.o.  611,  when  (Juintus  Ponjipeius,  who,  as  Cicero  says 
(in  Verr.  ii.  5).  was  humiZe  aique  obsetiro  loco  natuSj  obtained  tho  consulship; 
that  is,  a  term' of  forty-throo  or  forty-four  years. 
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Bonate  had  previouslj  decreed  it  to  Metellus ;  but  that  decree 
was  thus  rendered  abortive/ 

TiXXTV.  X)uring  this  period,  Jagurtha,  as  he  was  berefi  of 
his  friends  (of  whom  ho  had  put  to  death  the  greater  number, 
while  the  rest,  under  the  influence  of  terror,  had  fled  partly  to 
the  Romans,  and  partly  to  Bocchus),  as  the  war,  too,  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  officers,  and  as  he  thought  it  dangerous 
to  try  the  faith  of  now  ones  ^er  such  perfidy  among  the  old, 
was  involved  in  doubt  and  perplexity ;  no  scheme,  no  counsel, 
no  person  could  satisfy  him ;  he  changed  his  route  and  his  cap- 
tains daily ;  he  hurried  sometimes  agamst  the  enemy,  and  some- 
times toward  the  deserts ;  depended  at  one  time  on  flight,  and 
at  another  on.  resistance ;  and  was  unable  to  decide  whether  ho 
could  less  trust  the  courage  or  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  Thus, 
ta  whatever  direction  ho  turned  his  thoughts,  the  prospect  was 
equally  disheartening. 

In  itie  midst  of  his  irresolution,  Metellus  suddenly  made  his 
appearance  with  his  army.  The  Kumidians  were  assembled 
and  drawn  up  by  Jugurtha,  as  well  as  time  permitted ;  and  a 
battlo  was  at  once  commenced.  Where  the  king  commanded 
in  person,  the  struggle  was  maintained  for  some  time  ;  but  tho 
rest  of  his  force  was  routed  and  put  to  flight  at  the  first  onset. 
Tho  Romans  took  a  considerable  number  of  standards  and  arms, 
but  not  many  prisoners ;  for,  in  almost  every  battle,  their  feet 
aflbrded  more  security  to  the  Numidians  than  their  swords. 

LXXV.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  Jugurtha,  feeling  less 
oonfidenco  in  the  state  of  his  afiairs  than  ever,  retreated  with 
the  deserters,  and  part  of  his  cavalry,  first  into  the  deserts,  and 
afterward  to  Thala,^  a  large  and  opulent  city,  where  lay  tho 

*  Thai  docroo  was  thus  rendered  abortive]  Ih  res/rustra/uil,  Bj  aUx 
Sempronia^  a  la\rof  Cuius  Gracchus,  it  was  enacted  that  the  senate  should 
fix  tne  proTlnees  jfor  tho  fhtore  consuls  before  the  comitia  for  electing  them 
werD  held.  -  But  firom  Jug.  c  26,  it  appears  that  tho  consuls  might  settle  by 
lot,  or  by  agreement  between  tnemselvcs,  which  of  those  two  provinces 
(»ch  of  thom  should  take.  How  &r  the  senate  were  allowed  or  accustomed 
in  general,' to  Snterfero  in  tho  arrangement,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover :  but 
on  this  occasion  they  had  taken  on  themselves  to  pasn  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  tbo  patrician.'  liest  similar  scenes,  however,  to  those  of  the  Sempronlan 
times  BDOold  bo  enacted,  they  yielded  the  point  to  the  people. 

7  LXXV.  Thala]  Tho  river  on  wluch  tnis  town  stood  is  not  named  by 
SaUuBt,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  Bagroda.  It  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  .destroydd  by.  tho  Romanb,  after  the  deteat  of  Juba,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  CoBsar ;  though  Tacitus^  Ann.  iii.  21,  mentions  it  as  having  afforded 
a.refloge  tp  t}ie  Bomans  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Numidian  chief,  Tacfhri- 
oios.  ^^Anyillo  and  I>r.  Shaw,  TraveU  in  Bombay^  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  ch.  5,  think 
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greater  portion  of  his  treasures,  and  where  there  was  niagnl- 
Scent  provision  for  the  education  of  his  children.  When  Metel- 
lus  was  informed  of  this,  although  he  knew  that  there  was,  be- 
tween Thala  and  the  nearest  river,  a  dry  and  desert  region  fifly 
miles  broad,  yet,  in  the  hope  of  finishing  the  war  if  he  should 
gain  possession  of  the  town,  he  resolved  to  surmount  sAl  diffi- 
culties, and  to  conquer  even  Nature  herself.  He  gave  orders 
that  the  beasts  of  burden,  therefore^  should  be  lightened  of  all 
the  baggage  excepting  ten  days'  provinon ;  and  that  they  should 
he  laden  with  slons  and  other  utensils  for  holding  water.  He 
also  collected  from  the  fields  as  many  laboring  cattle  as  ho 
could  find,  and  loaded  them  with  vessels  of  all  sorts,  but  chiefly 
wooden,  taken  from  the  cottages  of  the  Numidians.  He  directed 
such  of.  the  neighboring  people,  too,  as  had  submitted  to  him 
after  the  retreat  of  Jugurtha,  to  bring  him  as  much  water  as 
they  could  carry,  appointing  a  time  and  a  place  for  them  to  be 
in  attendance.  He  iken  loaded  his  beasts  fi*om  the  river,  which, 
as  I  have  intimated,  was  the  nearest  water  to  the  town,  and, 
thus  provided,  set  out  for  Thala. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  at  which  he  had  desired  the  Nu- 
midians  to  meet  him,  and  had  pitched  and  fortified  his  camp, 
so  copious  a  fall  of  rain  is  said  to  have  happened,  as  would 
have  furnished  more  than  sufficient  water  for  his  whole  army. 
Provisions,  too,  were  brought  him  far  beyond  his  expectations; 
for  the  Numi(^ans,  like  most  people  after  a  recent  surrender, 
had  done  more  than  was  required  of  them.®  The  men,  how- 
over,  from  a  religious  feeling,  preferred  using  the  rain-water; 
the  fall  of  which  greatly  increased  their  courage,  for  they 
thought  themselves  the  peculiar  care  of  the  gods.  On  the  next 
day,  to  the  surprise  of  Jugurtha,  they  arrived  at  Thala.  The 
inhabitants,  who  thought  themselves  secured  by  the  difiSculties 
of  the  approach  to  them,  were  astonished  at  so  strange  and  un- 
expected a  sight,  but,  nevertheless,  prepared  for  theur  defense. 
Our  men  showed  equal  alacrity  on  their  side. 

LXXVL  But  Jugurtha  himself  believing  that  to  Metellus, 
who,  by  his  exertions,  had  triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  over 
arms,  deserts,  seasons,  and  finally  over  Nature  herself  that  con- 
trols all,  nothing  was  impossible,  fled  with  his  children,  and  a 

it  the  same  with  Telepte,  now  Ferre-anah  ;  but  this  is  very  donbtltd.  See 
Cellar,  iv.  5.    It  was  m  mins  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

8  Had  done  more  than  was  required  of  themj  Officiatntenderant,  *' Aozit 
i/UendUgue  grovitiam  exaocrbatos  indicio  filil  sui  Brusi/'    Snot.  Tib.  63.  - 
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great  portion  of  hiis  treasure,  from  tho  city  during  the  night 
Nor  did  he  ever,  after  this  time,  continue'*  more  than  one  day  or 
night  in  any  place ;  pretending  to  be  hurried  away  by  business, 
but  in  reality  dreading  treachery,  which  he  thought  he  might 
escape  by  change  of  residence,  as  schemes  of  such  a  kind  are 
tho  result  of  leisure  and  opportunity. 

Metellus,  seeing  that  the  people  of  Thala  were  determined  on 
resistance,  and  that  the  town  was  defended  both  by  art  and  sit- 
nation^  surrounded  the  walls  with  a  rampart  and  a  trench.  He 
then  directed  his  machines  against  the  most  eligible  points, 
threw  up  a  mound,  and  erected  towers  upon  it  to  protect^*  tho 
works  and  the  workmen.  The  townsmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  exceedingly  active  and  diligent;  and  nothing  was  ne- 
glected on  either  side. '  At  last  the  Romans,  though  exhausted 
witli  much  previous  fatigue  and  fighting,  got  possession,  forty 
days  after  their  arrival,  of  the  town,  and  the  town  only ;  for  all 
the  spoil  had  been  destroyed  by  the  deserters ;  who,  when  they 
saw  Uie  walls  shaken  by  the  battering-ram,  and  their  own  situ- 
ation desperate,  had  conveyed  the  gold  and  silver,  and  whatever 
eke  ia  esteemed  valuable,  to  the  royal  palace,  where,  after  being 
sated  with  wine  and  luxui-ies,  they  destroyed  the  treasures,  the 
building,  and  themselves,  by  fire,  and  thus  voluntarily  submit- 
ted to  tiie  sufferings  which,  in  case  of  being  conquered,  they 
dreaded  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

LXXVn.  At  the  very  time  that  Thala  was  taken,  there 
came  to  Metellus  embassadors  from  the  city  of  Leptis,*'  re- 
questing him  to  send  them  a  garrison  and  a  governor ;  saying 
''that  a  certain  Hamilcar,  a  man  of  rank,  and  of  a  Actions  dis- 
jxxdtion,  against  whom  the  magistrates  and  tho  laws  were  alike 
powerless,  was  tr3dng  to  induce  them  to  change  sides ;  and  that 
unless  ho  attended  to  the  matter  promptly,  their  own  safety,*' 
and  the  allies  of  Eome,  would  be  in  the  utmost  danger."  For 
the  people  at  Leptis,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  war 

•  XXZVI.  Nor  did  ha  ever— continue,  etc.]  Nequepostea — maraiug,  sinwl- 
c&tf,  etc.]  Most  editors  ta^e  morattu  for  morans :  Alien  places  a  colon  after 
i^  M  if  it  were  for  moraius  est, 

u  And  erected  towns  upon  it  to  protect,  etc.]  M  super  aggerem  impositis 
UuribuM  fipus  et  admimstroa  iutaru  *'  And  protected  the  work  and  the 
workmen  with  towers  placed  on  the  raoand.^'  Impoaiiis  turrUma  is  not  tho 
aUative  absolnte,  bat  tne  ablative  of  the  instrument. 

"  LXXVII.  Leptis]  Leptis  Major,  now  LeUda,  In  c.  19,  Leptis  Minor  ia 
meant. 

1*  Their  own  safety]  Suam  adlutem :  t.  e,  tho  safety  of  tho  people  of  Leptis. 
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with  Jugurtha,  had  sent  to  tho  consul  Bestia,  and  afterward  to 
Borne,  desiring  to  be  admitted  into  friendship  and  alliance  with 
us.  Having  been  granted  their  request,  they  continued  true 
and  faithful  adherents  to  us,  and  promptly  executed  all  orders 
from  Bestia,  Albinus,  and  Metellus.  They  therefore  readily  ob- 
tained from  the  general  the  aid  which  they  solicited ;  and  four 
cohorts  of  Ligurians  were  dispatched  to  Leptis,  with  Caius 
Annius  to  be  governor  of  the  place. 

LXXVin.  This  city  was  built  by  a  party  of  Sidonians,  who, 
as  I  have  understood,  being  driven  from  their  country  through 
civil  dissensions,  came  by  sea  into  those  parts  of  Africa.  It  is 
situated  between  the  two  Sjrrtes,  which  take  their  name  from 
their  nature."  These  are  two  gulfs  almost  at  the  extremity  of 
Africa,"  of  unequal  size,  but  of  similar  character.  Those  parts 
of  them  next  to  the  land  are  very  deep ;  the  other  parts  some- 
times deep  and  sometimes  shallow,  as  chance  may  direct ;  for 
when  tho  sea  swells,  and  is  agitated  by  the  winds,  the  waves 
roll  along  with  them  mud,  sand,  and  huge  stones ;  and  thus  tho 
appearance  of  the  gulfs  changes  with  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Of  this  people,  the  language  alone"  has  been  altered  by  their 
intermarriages  Avith  the  Numidians ;  their  laws  and  customs 
continue  for  the  most  part  Sidonian ;  which  they  have  preserved 
with  the  greater  case,  through  living  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
the  king's  dominions."  Between  them  and  the  populous  parts 
of  Numidia  lie  vast  and  uncultivated  deserts. 

LXXIX.  Since  the  affairs  of  Leptis  have  led  me  into  these' 
regions,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  subject  to  relate  the  noble 

>3  LXXVm.  Wliich  take  tlieir  name  fVom  their  nature]  Quibvs  nonunex 
reinditum.  From  avpEiVy  to  draw,  because  the  stones  and  sand  were  drawn 
to  and  fh>  by  the  force  of  tho  wind  and  tide.  Bat  it  has  been  sngsested 
that  this  etymoloffy  is  probably  false ;  it  is  less  Itkelv  that  their  name  flhoold 
be  from  the  Grees  than  fh>m  the  Arabic,  in  which  seri  signifies  a  doflert 
tract  or  region,  a  term  still  applied  to  the  desert  country  bordering  on  tha 
Byrtes.  See  Kitter,  Allgem.  veigleich,  Geo^.  vol.  i.  p.  929.  TbewcHda 
which,  in  Havercamp,  close  this  description  of  the  Syrtes,  "  Syrtes  ab  tractu 
nominate,"  and  which  Gruter  and  Putschius  suspected  not  to  be  Sallast's, 
Cortius  omitted :  and  his  example  has  beenfi>llowed  by  Mtdler  and  Bar- 
nonf ;  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  and  Bietsch,  have  retained  them.  Gerlach,  bow- 
ever,  thinks  them  a  gloss,  though  they  are  found  in  every  manuscript  bot 
one. 

"  Almost  at  the  eittromitv  of  AfHca]  Prope  in  exiremd  J/ried.  "  By  iX- 
tremd  Afnoa  Gerlach  rightly  understands  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  bor- 
dering on  Egypt,  and  at  a  great  distance  fVom  Numidia.^'  Krilziua, 

1^  The  language  alono]  Imquamodd, 

»•  From  the  king's  dominions]  Ah  imperio  regis,  "  Understand  Mosin- 
issa's,  Micipsa's,  or  Jngurtha's."  BurMvf, 
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and  ^n^iar  Act  i>f  two  Cartha^niaiis,  which  tho  placo  has 
bronght  to  my  recollection. 

At  the  time  when  the  Carthaginians  wcro  masters  of  tho 
greater  part  of  Africa,  the  Cyrenians  were  also  a  great  and 
powerful  people.  Tho  torritoiy  that  lay  betwecm  tiiem  was 
fumdy,  and  of  a  uiiform  appearance,  without  a  stream  or  a  hill 
to  determine  their  respeotivo  boundaries ;  a  circumstance  which 
involved  them  in  a  severe  and  protracted  war.  After  armies 
and  fleets  had  been  routed  and  put  to  flight  on  both  sides,  and 
each  people  had  greatly  weakened  their  opponents,  fearing  lest 
some  third  party  should  attack  both  victors  and  vanquished  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion,  they  came  to  an  agreement,  during  a  short 
coflsation  of  arms,  ^  that  on  a  certain  day  deputies  should  leave 
home  on  either  side,  and  that  tho  spot  where  they  should  meet 
should  be  the  common  boundary  between  tho  two  state"." 
From  Carthage,  accordingly,  were  dispatched  two  brothers, 
who  were  named  Philseni,"  and  who  traveled  with  great  expedi- 
tion. The  deputies  of  the  Cyrenians  proceeded  more  slowly ; 
but  whether  from  indolence  or  accident  I  have  not  been  in- 
formed. However,  a  storm  of  wind  in  thcso  deserts  will  causo 
ohstmction  to  passengers  not  less  than  at  sea ;  for  when  a  vior 
lent  blasts  sweeping  over  a  level  surface  devoid  of  vegetation,*' 
raises  the  sand  from  the  ground,  it  is  driven  onward  with  great 
ibrce,  and  fills  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  traveler,  and  thus, 
by  hindering  his  view,  retards  his  progress.  The  Cyranian 
deputies,  finding  that  they  had  lost  ground,  and  dreading 
ponishmont  at  home  for  their  mismanagement,  accused  tho 

17  LXXIX.  PhUflBni]  Tho  acoonnt  of  thcso  Cartha^mian  brothers  with  a 
Greek  name,  ^/Ao/vot,  praise-loving^  is  probably  a  fable.  Cortius  thmks  that 
the  inhabitants,  observinff  two  mounds  rising  above  tho  surrounding  level, 
£iDcied  they  most  have  been  raised,  not  by  nature,  but  by  human  labor, 
and  invented  a  story  to  aoooont  for  their  existence.    .**  The  altars,^'  accord- 


'^woald  have  been  too  gross,  had  it  been  pretended  that  the  Carthaginian 
party  had  traveled  seven  parts  in  nine,  wJbile  the  Cyrenians  had  traveled 
DO  more  than  two  such  paits  of  the  way.^^  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  4)  savs  that  the 
aUa»  were  of  sand ;  Strabo  (lib.  iii.)  says  that  in  his  time  they  haa  vanished. 
Pomponias  Mela  and  Valerius  Maximus  repeat  the  story,  but  without  add- 
ing any  thing  to  render  it  more  probable. 

>*  Devoid  of  v^tatiQn]  N^taa  gignerUium,  So  o.  93,  cuncia  gigneniium 
ftaUurA.  Kritzios  justly  observes  that  glgnentia  is  not  to  be  taken  in  tho 
sense  otgenita,  as  Cortnis  and  others  interpret,  but  in  its  own  active  sense; 
the  groand  was  bare  f^  all  that  was  productme,  or  of  whatever  generates  any 
ikiita,    Thia  interpretation  is  suggested  by  Pcrizouius  od  Sanotu  Minerw. 
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Carthai^nians  of  having  left  homo  before  the  timo ;  quairellng 
about  the  matter,  and  preferring  to  do  any  thing  rather  than 
submit  The  Philaeni,  upon  this,  asked  them  to  name  any 
other  mode  of  settling  the  controversy,  provided  it  were  equita- 
ble ;  and  the  Cyrenians  gave  them  their  choipe,  "  either  that 
they  should  be  buried  alive  in  the  spot  which  they  claimed  as 
the  boundary  for  their  people,  or  that  they  themselves,  on  the 
same  conditions,  should  bo  allowed  to  go  forward  to  whatever 
point  they  should  think  proper."  The  Philfflni,  having  accepted 
the  concfitions,  sacrificed  themselves"  to  the  interest  of  Uieir 
country,  and  wore  interred  alive.  The  people  of  Carthago 
consecrated  altars  to  the  brothers  on  the  spot ;  and  other  hon- 
ors were  instituted  to  them  at  home.  I  now  return  to  my 
subject 

LXXX.  After  the  loss  of  Thala,  Jugurtha,  thinking  no  place 
sufficiently  secure  against  Metellus,  fled  with  a  few  followers 
into  the  country  of  the  Getulians,  a  people  savage  and  uncirl- 
lized,  and,  at  that  period,  unacquainted  with  even  the  name  of 
Rome.  Of  these  barbarians  he  collected  a  great  multitude, 
and  trained  them  by  degrees  to  march  in  ranks,  to  follow 
standards,  to  obey  the  word  of  conunand,  and  to  perform  other 
military  exercises.  He  also  gained  over  to  his  interest,  by  largo 
presents  and  larger  promises,  the  intimate  friends  of  king 
Bocchus,  and  working  upon  the  king  by  their  means,  induced 
him  to  commence  war  against  the  Romans.  This  was  the 
more  practicable  and  easy,  because  Bocchus,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  with  Jugurtha,  had  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  to  solicit  friendship  and  alUiance ;  but  a  faction,  blinded 
by  avarice,  and  accustomed  to  sell  their  votes  on  every  question 
honorable  or  dishonorable,*"  had  caused  his  advances  to  be  re- 
jected, though  they  were  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  war 
recently  begun.  A  daughter  of  Bocchus,  too,  was  married  to 
Jugurtha,"  but  such  a  connection,  among  the  Numidians  and 

"  Sacrificed  themselves]  Seoue  vUamane — condona/oere.  "  Niliil  alind  est 
qusim  vUamauam,  sc.  ev  oid,  ovolv,"  Allen, 

20  LXXX.  Sell — ^honorable  or  dishonorable]  Omnia  Tioneftta  atatte  mJUm^ 
eftta  vendere.  See  Cat.  c.  30.  They  had  been  bribed  by  Jugnrtaa  to  use 
their  influence  against  Bocchus. 

81  A  daughter  of  Bocchus,  too,  was  married  to  Jngurtlm]  Juoufiha  fiia 
Bocchi  nupserat.  Several  manuBcripts  and  old  editions  have  JSoct^^  mak' 
ing  Bocchus  the  son-in-law  of  Ju^urtlia.  But  Plutarch  (Vit.  Mar.  c  10, 
Sull.  c.  S)and  Florus  (iii.  1)  agree  m  sneaking  of  him  as  Jngurtha^a  father- 
in-law.    JJoccluis  was  doubtless  an  older  man  than  Jugurtha,  liaviDga 
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Moors,  is  but  Kghtly  regarded;  for  every  man  has  ad  many 
wives  as  he  pleases,  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  maintain 
them ;  some  ten,  others  more,  but  the  kings  most  of  all.  Thus 
the  affection  of  the  husband  is  divided  among  a  multitude ;  no 
.one  of  them  becomes  a  companion  to  him,"  but  all  are  equally 

elected. 

LiXXXI.  The  two  kings,  with  their  armies,'*  met  in  a  place 
ficttled  by  mutual  agreement,  where,  after  pledges  of  amity  were 
given  and  received,  Jugurtha  inflamed  the  mind  of  Bocchus  by 
observing  "  that  the  Romans  were  a  lawless  people,  of  insatiable 
covetousness,  and  the  common  enemies  of  mankind ;  that  they 
had  the  same  motive  for  making  war  on  Bocchus  as  on  himself 
and  other  nations,  the  lust  of  dominion ;  that  all  independent 
states  were  objects  of  hatred  to  them ;  at  present,  for  instance, 
himself;  a  little  before,  the  Carthaginians  had  been  so,  as  well 
as  king  Perses ;  and  that,  in  future,  as  any  sovereign  became 
conspicuous  for  his  power,  so  would  he  assuredly  be  treated  as 
an  enemy  by  the  Romans." 

Induced  oy  these  and  similar  considerations,  they  deter-r 
^ined  to  march  against  Cirta,  where  Metellus  had  deposited  his 
plunder,  prisoners,  and  baggage.  Jugurtha  supposed  that,  if 
ne  took  the  dty,  there  would  bo  ample  recompense  for  his  ex- 
ertions ;  oi  that,  if  the  Roman  general  came  to  succor  his  ad- 
herents, he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  engaging  him  in  the 
field.  He  also  hastened  this  movement  from  policy,  to  lessen 
Bocchus's  chance  of  peace  ;''*  lest,  if  delay  should  bo  allowed, 
ho  should  decide  upon  something  different  from  war. 

T.xyXTT.  Metellus,  when  ho  heard  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
kings,  did  not  rashly,  or  in  every  place,  give  opportunities  of 
fighting,  as  ho  had  been  used  to  do  since  Jugurtha  had  been  so 

grown  up  son,  Volnx,  o.  105.  Castilionens  and  Cortius.  therefore,  saw  tho 
nfioeflsity  of  reading  Soochi,  and  other  editors  have  followed  them,  except 
Gerlach,  *'  who,"  says  Erit^ns,  '*  has  given  JSocchi  in  his  lai^er,  and  Boccho 
in  his  smaller  and  more  recent  edition,  in  order  that  readers  using  both  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  choice." 

s>  No  one  of  them  becomes  a  com 
Tiie  nse  of  dbtinet  absolutely,  or  with  ^^^  „^^y^  ^^^^^^^^ 
prevaila  chiefly  among  the  later  Latin  -writers.    Livy,  however,  has  fama 
cUitMiit,  zzi.  46.    «<  The  tyro  is  to  be  reminded,"  says  Bietsch,  *'  that  oUinet 
is  not  the  same  as  habetur,  but  is  always  for  loaum  chtiaeV^ 

»  LXXXI.  Tho  two  kings,  with  their  armies]  Tho  text  has  only«:€r- 
eitua, 

s^  To  lessen  Bocohus^s  chance  of  peace]  Bocchi  pacem  imminuere.  Ho 
wished  to  engage  Bocchus  in  some  act  of  hostility  agunst  tho  Bomans,  so 
OS  to  render  any  coalition  between  them  impossible^ 


mpanlon  to  him]  NuUa  pro  soda  dbtinet. 
itli  the  word  dependent  on  it  understood. 
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often  dofeatod,  but,  fortifying  liis  camp,  awaited  tbo  approach  of 
the  kings  at  no  great  distance  from  Cirta ;  thinking  it  better, 
when  he  should  have  learned  something  of  the  Moors,"  as  they 
were  new  enemies  in  the  field,  to  give  battle  on  an  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  informed,  by  letters  from  Rome, 
that  the  province  of  Numidia  was  assigned  to  Marius,  of  whoso 
election  to  the  consulship  ho  had  already  heard. 

Being  affected  at  these  occurrences  beyond  what  was  proper 
and  decorous,  he  could  neither  restrain  his  tears  nor  govern 
his  tongue ;  for  though  ho  was  a  man  eminent  in  other  re- 
spects, he  had  too  little  firmness  in  bearing  trouble  of  mind, 
nis  irritation  was  by  some  imputed  to  pride ;  others  said  that 
a  noble  spirit  was  wounded  by  insult ;  many  thouofht  him  cha- 
grined because  victory,  just  attained,  was  snatched  from  his 
grasp.  But  to  me  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  more  troubled 
at  the  honor  bestowed  on  Marius  than  at  the  injustice  done  to 
himself;  and  that  he  would  have  shown  much  less  nneaedness 
if  the  province  of  which  he  was  deprived  had  been  given  to  any 
other  than  Marius. 

LXXXni.  Discouraged,  therefore,  by  such  a  mortification, 
and  thinking  it  folly  to  promote  another  man's  success  at  his 
own  hazard,  he  sent  deputies  to  Bocchus,  entreating  him  "  not 
to  become  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  without  cause  ;"  and  ob- 
serving "  that  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  entering  into  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  them,  which  were  far  preferablo  to  war ; 
that  though  he  might  have  confidence  in  his  resources,  ho 
ought  not  to  change  certainties  for  uncertainties ;  that  a  war 
was  easily  begun,  but  discontinued  with  difiiculty;  that  its 
commencement  and  conclusion  were  not  dependent  on  the  samo 
party;  that  any  one,  even  a  coward,  might  commence  hos- 
tilities, but  that  they  could  be  broken  off  only  when  the  con- 
queror thought  proper ;  and  that  he  should  thereforo  oonsolt 
for  his  interest  and  that  of  his  kingdom,  and  not  connect  hia 
own  prosperous  circumstances  with  the  ruined  fortunes  of  Jtt- 
gurtha.'*  To  these  representations  the  king  mildly  answered, 
'^  that  he  desired  peace,  but  felt  compassion  for  the  condition 
of  Jugurtha,  to  whom  if  similar  proposals  were  made,  all  would 
easily  be   arranged."     Metellus,  in  reply  to  this  request  of 

85  LXXXII.  Should  have  learned  Bomething  of  the  Moors]  CogmHu 
Mauris,  i.  e,  after  knowing  something  of  the  Moors^  and  not  b^ore,  OognUit 
miUtibtu  is  nsed  in  the  same  way  in  o.  89 ;  and  Dietsch  says  that  €umoi^ 
Jagurthz  pirum  ooffnUa  is  for  mmdum  cogwUa^  o.  14. 
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Bocchus,  sent  deputies  witli  overtures,  of  wLicli  the  king  ap- 
proved some,  and  rejected  others.  Thus,  in  sending  messen- 
gers to  and  fro,  the  time  passed  away,  and  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  the  consul's  desire,  was  protracted  without  being  ad- 
vanced. 

LXXXrV.  Marius,  who,  as  1  said  before,  had  been  made 
consul  with  great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  populace,  began, 
though  he  had  always  been  hostile  to  the  patricians,  to  inveigh 
against  them,  after  the  people  gave  him  the  province  of  Nu- 
midia,  with  great  frequency  and  violence ;  he  attacked  them 
sometimes  individually  and  sometimes  in  a  body ;  he  said  that 
ho  had  snatched  from  them  the  consulship  as  spoils  from  van- 
quished enemies ;  and  uttered  other  remarks  laudatory  to  him- 
self and  offensive  to  them.  Meanwhile  ho  made  the  provision 
for  the  war  his  chief  object ;  he  asked  for  reinforcements  for 
the  legions ;  he  sent  for  auxiliaries  from  foreign  states,  kings, 
and  allies ;  he  also  enlisted  all  the  bravest  men  from  Latium, 
most  of  whom  were  known  to  l^im  by  actual  service,  somo 
few  only  by  report,  and  induced,  by  earnest  solicitation,  even 
discharged  veterans"*  to  accompany  him.  Nor  did  the.  sen- 
ate, though  adverse  to  him,  dare  to  refuse  him  any  thing; 
the  additions  to  the  legions  they  had  voted  even  with 
eagerness,  because  military  service  was  thought  to  be  un- 
popular with  the  multitude,  and  Marius  seemed  likely  to  lose 
cither  the  means  of  war&re,^^  or  tlie  favor  of  the  people.  But 
such  expectations  were  entertained  in  vain,  so  ardent  was  tho 
desire  of  going  with  Marius  that  had  seized  on  almost  all. 
Every  one  chenshed  the  fsmcy^*  that  ho  should  return  homo 
bdcn  with  spoil,  crowned  with  victory,  or  attended  with  somo 
similar  good  fortune.  Marius  himselt^  too,  had  excited  them 
in  no  small  degree  i>y  a  speech ;  for,  when  all  that  he  required 
was  granted,  and  he  was  anxious  to  commence  a  levy,  he  called 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  as  well  to  encourage  them  to  enlist, 
as  to  inveigh,  according  to  his  practice,  against  the  nobility. 
Ue  spcke^  on  the  occasion,  as  follows : 

LXXXV.  **  I  am  aware,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  most  men 

**  LXXXIV.  Discharged  veterans]  JTomines  emeritis  atipendiis.  Soldiers 
who  had  oonaploted  their  term  of  service. 

tr  Heaos  of  war&re]  Uium  lellL  That  is  ea  qtuaheUi  vsus posceret,  troops 
and  Bnpplies. 

*  Goerished  the  fancy]  Animis  irahebant,  "  Trahere  animo  is  always  to 
nvolvB  in  fhe  n^d,  not  to  let  tho  thought  of  a  thing  escape  from  tlie 
mind.^    KritMu. 
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^o  not  appear  as  candidates  before  von  for  an  office,  and  con- 
duct themselves  in  it  when  they  have  obtained  it,  under  the 
same  character ;  that  they  are  at  first  industrious,  humble,  and 
modest,  but  afterward  lead  a  life  of  indolence  and  arrogance. 
But  to  me  it  appears  that  the  contrary  should  be  the  case ;  for 
as  the  whole  state  is  of  greater  consequence  than  the  single 
office  of  consulate  or  praetorship,  so  its  interests  ought  to  be 
managed^  with  greater  solicitude  than  these  magistracies  are 
sought.  Nor  am  I  insensible  how  great  a  weight  of  business  I 
am,  through  your  kindness,  called  upon  to  sustain.  To  make 
preparations  for  war,  and  yet  to  bo  sparing  of  the  treasury ;  to 
press  those  into  the  service  whom  I  am  unwilling  to  offend ;  to 
direct  every  thing  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  to  discharge  these 
duties  when  surrounded  by  the  envious,  the  hostile,*^  and  the 
hctioxiA,  is  more  difficult,  my  fellow-citizens,  than  is  generally 
imagined.  In  addition  to  this,  if  others  fail  in  their  undertak- 
ings, their  ancient  rank,  the  heroic  actions  of  their  ancestors, 
the  power  of  their  relatives  and  connections,  their  numeroos 
dependents,  are  all  at  hand  to  support  them ;  but  as  for  me,  my 
whole  hopes  rest  upon  myself,  which  I  must  sustain  by  good 
conduct  and  integrity ;  hr  all  other  means  are  unavailing.  . 

"  I  am  sensible,  too,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  the  eyes  of  all 
men  are  turned  upon  me ;  that  the  just  and  good  &vor  me,  as 
my  services  are  beneficial  to  the  state,  but  that  the  nobility 
sock  occasion  to  attack  me.  I  must  therefore  use  the  greater 
exertion,  that  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  me,**  and  that  th«r 
views  may  be  rendered  abortive.  I  have  led  such  a  life,  indeed, 
from  my  boyhood  to  the  present  hour,  that  I  am  familiar  with 
every  kind  of  toil  and  danger ;  and  that  exertion,  which,  before 
your  kindness  to  me,  I  practiced  gratuitously,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  relax  after  having  received  my  reward.  For  those 
who  have  pretended  to  be  men  of  worth  only  to  secure  their 
election,'^  it  may  be  difficult  to  conduct  themselves  properly  in 

3*  LXXXV.  Its  interests  oiic-htto  bo  managed,  etc.]  MaJoiyeurdilUtm 
admimstrari  gtiam  hoBC  peti  dwere.  Cortias  injuaicioaftly  omits  the  wcrd 
%ULam,    No  one  has  followed  him  but  Allen. 

80  Hostile]  Ocetiraantis.    Thwarting,  opposing. 

"I  That  yon  may  not  be  deceived  in  mej  Ui  neque  w»  eapiamini,  **  This 
verb  is  undoubtedly  used  in  this  passage  for  aecipere.  Compare  TibaU. 
£lo^.  iil.  6,  45 :  Neo  vos  out  capiantpendenUa  brcu^ia  coUo,  AidjaUat  UandA 
sordida  tirigtia prece,  Cic.  A<^.  iv.  20 :  Sapientis  vim  maxmam  etae  eaver^ 
ne  camcUur.'''^    Gerlach. 

^  To  secure  their  election]  Per  ofrMionem,  Ambire  is  to  oanvaas  &r 
votes ;  to  court  the  favor  of  the  people. 
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oflSce;  but  to  mo,  who  hnvo  passed  my  Mrholo  life  in  the 
most  honorable  occupations,  to  act  well  has  from  habit. become 
nature. 

'^  You  have  commanded  mo  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Ju- 
gurtha ;  a  commission  at  which  the  nobility  are  highly  offend- 
ed. Consider  with  yourselves,  I  pray  you,  whether  it  would  be 
a  change  for  the  better,  if  you  were  to  send  to  this,  or  to  any 
other  such  appointment,  one  of  yonder  crowd  of  nobles,"  a 
man  of  ancient  :&mily,  of  innumerable  statues,  and  cf  no  mili- 
tary experience ;  in  order,  forsooth,  that  in  so  important  an 
office,  and  being  ignorant  of  every  thing  connected  with  it,  he 
may  exhibit  hurry  and  trepidation,  and  select  one  of  the  people 
to  instruct  him  in  his  duty.  For  so  it  generally  happens,  that 
he  whom  you  have  chosen  to  direct,  seeks  another  to  direct 
him.  1  know  some,  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  after  they  have 
been  elected"  consuls,  have  begun  to  read  the  acts  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  the  military  precepts  of  the  Greeks ;  persons  who 
invert,  the  order  of  things  ;'*  for  though  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office'"  is  posterior,  in  point  of  time,  to  election,  it  is,  in 
reality  and  practical  importance,  prior  to  it. 
-  "  Compare  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  me,  who  am  a  new  man, 
with  those  haughty  nobles."  What  they  have  but  heard  or 
read,  I  have  witnessed  or  performed*  AVhat  Ihey  have  learned 
from  books,  I  have  acquired  in  the  field  ;  and  whether  deeds 
or  words  are  of  greater  estimation,  it  is  for  you  to  consider. 

■»  Of  yonder  crowd  of  nobles]  ^iifo  ghlo  ndbilUatifi,    lUo,  6elktlkC><:. 

>»  I  know  sorao — who  after  they  have  been  elected,  cto.1  "  At  whom 
Marian  directs  this  obeervation,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Gerlach,  referriug 
to  Gic  .Qosest.  Acad.  ii.  1, 2,  thinks  that  Lucullus  is  meant.  But  if  he  8ur>- 
poses  that  Lucullus  was  present  to  the  mind  qfMarius  when  ho  spoke,  ho 
»  egregionsly  deceived,  ror  Marius  was  forty  years  antecedent  to  Lucullus. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  Sallvst,  thinking  of  Lucullus  when  he  wrote 
Mtrias*B  speech,  may  have  fallen  into  an  anachronism,  and  have  attributed 
to  Mflrins,  whoso  character  he  had  assumed,  an  observation  which  might 
jostly  have  been  made  in  his  own  day.^'    Kritzius. 

»  Persons  who  invert  the  order  of  tilings]  Ifomines  prcepoeteri.  Men  who 
do  that  last  which  should  bo  done  first. 

M  For  though  to  disdiarge  the  duties  of  the  office,  etc.]  Nam  gerere^  quam 
JUri,  tempore  pogUri/uK.  re  atqtte  vsu  prints  est.  With  gerere  is  to  be  under- 
stood eonsulatum •;  vnmjieri^  can^ulem.  This  is  imitated  from  Demosthenes, 
Olynth.  ill. :  Td  yup  npdrreiv  tov  Tiiyeiv  Koi  x^tporoveiVf  varepov  ov  t/j 
ri^u,  irpprepov  ry  AvvufUi  koi  Kpeirrou  eart,  "  Acting  is  posterior  i:i 
order  to  speaking  and  voting,  but  prior  and  superior  in  effect." 

**  With  those  Imu^Uty  noblesj  Cam  Hlorum  ettpetbid.  Virtus  Sclpiada 
it  miiis  tapUiUia  faU> , 
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They  despiso  my  humbleness  of  birth ;  I  contemn  their  im- 
becility. My  condition'"  is  made  an  objection  to  mo ;  their  mis- 
conduct is  a  reproach  to  them.  The  circumstance  of  birth,** 
indeed,  I  consider  as  one  and  the  same  to  all ;  but  think  that 
he  vfho  best  exerts  himself  is  the  noblest  And  could  it  bo 
inquired  of  the  fathers,^®  of  Albinus  and .  Bestia,  whether  thoy 
would  rather  bo  the  parents  of  them  or  of  me,  what  do  you 
suppose  that  they  would  answer,  but  that  they  would  wish  thb 
most  deserving  to  be  thoir  offspring  ?  If  the  patricians  justly 
despise  me,  let  them  also  despise  their  own  ancestors,  whoso 
nobility,  like  mine,  had  its  origin  in  merit.  They  envy  mo  tho 
honor  that  I  have  received ;  let  them  also  envy  me  the  toils^ 
the  abstinence,^  ^  and  the  perils,  by  which  I  obtained  that  honor. 
But  they,  men  eaten  up  with  pride,  live  as  if  they  disdained  all 
the  distinctions  that  you  can  bestow,  and  yet  sue  for  those  dis- 
tinctions as  if  they  had  lived  so  as  to  merit  them.  Yet  those 
are  assuredly  deceived,  who  expect  to  enjoy,  at  the  same  time, 
things  so  incompatible  as  the  pleasures  of  indolence  and  the  re- 
wards of  honorable  exertion." 

"  When  they  speak  before  you,  or  in  the  senate,  they  occupy 
the  greatest  part  of  their  orations  in  extolling  their  ances? 

"  My  condition^  Mihi/oriuna,  "  That  is,  my  lot,  or  condition,  in  which 
I  was  born,  in  which  I  had  no  hand  in  producing."  IfieUch. 

^  The  circumstance  of  birth,  etc.]  Naturam  unam  et  communem  omnium 
exiftumo.  **  Nascondi  sortem"  is  the  explanation  which  Dietach  ffivoe  to 
naiuram.  One  man  is  horn  as  well  as  another^  but  the  difference  between 
men  is  made  by  their  different  modes  of  action ;  a  difference  whidi  the 
nobles  falsely  suppose  to  proceed  from  fortune.  "  Voltiure,  Mohammed,  Act 
I.,  sec.  iv.,  uas  expressed  the  sentiment  of  8allu8t  exactly : 

Lea  mortels  sont  cgaux,  co  n^est  point  la  naissanoe, 
Cest  la  seule  vcrtu  qui  fait  leur  diliercnoo."      JBumotff, 

40  And  could  it  be  inquired  of  the  fathers,  etc.]  Ac,  si  jam  expairibut 
Alibin  i  aui  Besluz  qucBri  posset,  etc.  Patres,  in  this  passage,  is  not,  as  Anthon 
imagines,  the  same  as  mc^ores;  as  is  apparent  from  the  word  ffigni.  The 
fathers  of  Albinus  and  Bestia  were  probably  dead  at  the  time  that  Marina 
spoke.  The  passage  which  Anthon  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  illustrate  palrss^ 
is  not  applicable,  lor  the  word  there  is  npfiyovoi :  'EirvvduveTo  tuv  irapov- 
Twv,  h  fiii  Kal  Tovc  iKclvuv  hiovrai  irpoybvov^  dvT<^  iliu?.?u)v  dv  ifi^aadai 
TrapanTiijalovc  iKyovovs  dno?.i'rreiv,  are  d^  /ay^  dvrovc  6i*  h)yiveiav,  dX?' 
ttTT*  dpETfig  Kal  KoXuv  Ipytav  Ivdo^ov^  yevofiivov^.  Vit.  Mar.  c.  9.  "He 
would  then  ask  the  people  whether  they  did  not  think  that  the  ancestors 
of  those  men  would  nave  wished  rather  to  leave  a  ]>osteTity  like  him,  since 
they  themselves  had  not  risen  to  glory  by  their  high  birth,  but  by  their 
virtue  and  heroic  achievements  ?"    Langhorne, 

-•»  Abstinence]  Innocen^ioi.    Abstinence  from  all  vicious  indulecncc. 

*«  Honorable  exertion]   Virtutis.    See  notes  on  Cut.  c.  1,  and  Jug.  c.  1.    • 
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tors  ;^'  for,  tlioy  suppose  that,  by  recounting  the  heroic  deeds  of 
their  fore&thers,  they  render  themselves  more  illustrious.  But 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case ;  for  the  more  glorious  were  the 
lives  of  their  ancestors,  the  more  scandalous  is- their  own  inaction. 
The  truth,  indeed,  is  plainly  this,  that  the  glory  of  ancestors 
sheds  a  light  on  their  posterity,^^  which  suffers  neither  their 
virtues  nor  their  vices  to  be  concealed.  Of  this  light,  my  fel- 
low-citizens, I  have  no  share ;  but  I  have,  what  confei's  much 
more  distinction,  the  power  of  relating  my  own  action?.  Con- 
sider, then,  how  imreasonable  they  are ;  what  they  claim  to 
themselves  for  the  merit  of  others,  they  will  not  grant  to  mo 
for  my  own ;  alleging,  forsooth,  that  I  have  no  statues,  and  that 
my  distinction  is  newly-acquired ;  but  it  is  surely  better  to 
have  acquired  such  distinction  myself  than  to  bring  disgrace  on 
that  received  from  others. 

**  I  am  not  ignorant,  that,  if  they  were  inclined  to  reply  to 
ma,  they  would  make  an  abundant  display  of  eloquent  and 
artful  language.  Yet,  since  they  attack  both  you  and  myself, 
on  occasion  of  the  great  favor  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  be  silent  before  them,  lest  any 
one  should  construe  my  forbearance  into  a  consciousness  of 
demerit.  As  for  myself  indeed,  nothing  that  is  said  of  me,  I 
feel  assured,**  can  do  me  injury ;  for  what  is  true,  must  of  ne- 
cessity speak  in  my  fiivor ;  what  is  false,  my  life  and  character 
will  refute.  But  since  your  judgment,  in  bestowing  on  me  so 
distinguished  an  honor  and  so  important  a  tnist,  is  called  in 
question,  consider,  I  beseech  you,  again  and  again,  whether 
you  are  likely  to  repent  of  what  you  have  done.  I  can  not,  to 
raise  your  confidence  in  me,  boast  of  the  statues,  or  triumphs, 
or  consulships  of  my  ancestors ;  but,  if  it  be  thouglit  necessary, 

• 

"  «  They  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  their  orations  in  extolling  their  an- 
eeston]  PleraqueoratwnemajoresgtiosextoWunt,  <*  They  extol  their  ancea- 
ton  in  the  ffreatest  part  of  their  speech.^' 

«4  Thxi  gloiy  of  ancestors  sheds  a  light  on  their  posterity]  Juvenal,  viii. 
138: 

Indpit  ipsomm  contra  te  stare  parentum 
Nobilitas,  claramque  focem  prccferre  pudendis. 

Thy  fhthers*  virtncs,  clear  and  bright,  display 
Thy  shamefal  deeds,  as  with  the  light  of  auy. 

4*. I  feel  fuwuied]  Ex  animi  serUenHd,    It  was  a  common  form  of  strong 
sflBeveration.''    Oerhch. 
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I  can  show  you  spears/*  a  banner/'  caparisons^*  for  horses,  and 
other  military  rewards;  besides  the  scars  of  wounds  on  my 
breasL  These  are  my  statues ;  this  is  my  nobility ;  honors,  not 
lefb^  like  theirs,  by  inheritance,  but  acquired  amid  innumeiablo 
toils  and  dangers. 

^  My  speech,  they  say,  is  inelegant ;  but  that  I  have  erer 
thought  of  httle  importance.  Worth  sufficiently  displays  it- 
self; it  is  for  my  detractors  to  use  studied  knguage,  ^at  they 
may  palliate  base  conduct  by  plausible  words.  Nor  have  I 
learned  Greek ;  for  I  had  no  wish  to  acquire  a  tongue  that  adds 
nothing  to  the  valor^"  of  those  who  teach  it.  But  I  bavo 
gained  other  accomplishments,  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  bene- 
dt  to  a  state ;  I  have  learned  to  strike  down  an  enemy ;  to  bo 
vigilant  at  my  post  ;^°  to  fear  nothing  but  dishonor ;  to  bear 
cold  and  heat  with  equal  endurance ;  to  sleep  on  the  ground ; 

4«  Spears]  JTastas,  '^  A  Tictsta  f>uray  that  ia  a  Bpoor  withont  iron,  was 
anciently  the  reward  of  a  soldier  the  first  time  that  lie  conqnered  in  battle, 
8erv.  ad  Virg.  Ma,  vi.  760 ;  it  was  afterward  given  to  one  who  had  straok 
down  an  enemy  in  a  sally  or  skirmish,  Lips,  ad  Polyb.  de  Milxt.  Bom.  v. 
17."  Bumevf. 

47  A  banner]  VeinUum,  "  Standards  were  also  military  rewards.  Vo- 
piscus  relates  that  ten  hasta  pura,  and  foar  standards  of  two  oo^rs,  were 
presented  to  Aarelian.  Suetonius  (Aug.  25)  says  that  Agrippa  was  pre- 
sented by  Augustus,  after  his  naval  victory,  with  a  standard  of  the  color  of 
the  sea.  These  standards  therefore,  were  not,  as  Badius  Ascensius  thinlES, 
always  taken  from  the  enemy ;  though  this  was  sometimes  the  case,  as  ap- 
pears fVom  Sil.  Ital.  xv.  261 : 

Tunc  haata  viris,  tunc  martia  cuiquo 
Vcxilla,  ut  meritum,  et  praedaj  libamina,  dontur."    Jhimovf* 

*«  Caparisons]  Phaleras,    "  Sil.  Ital.  xv.  256 : 

Phaleris  hie  pectora  fulget : 
Ilic  torque  aurato  aroumdat  bollica  collo. 

Juvenal,  xv.  60 : 

'Ut]tctl pTialeria  omnes  ct  torquibua  omnes» 

These  passo^s  show  that  phalercHj  a  name  for  the  ornaments  of  horses,  were 
also  decorations  of  men  ;  out  they  differed  fh)m  the  torqttea^  or  collars,  in 
this  respect,  that  the  ^Ao^r^  hun^  down  over  the  breast,  and  Xhatorqum 
only  encircled  the  neck.  See  Lips,  ad  Polyb.  do  MiUt.  Kom.  v.  17.1* 
Sumouf, 

*»  Valor]  Virtutenu  "  The  Greeks,  those  illustrious  instructors  of  the" 
world,  haa  not  been  able  to  preserve  tneir  liberty ;  their  learning  therefore 
had  not  added  to  their  valor.  Virtnis^  in  this  passage,  is  evXd^n^j  fortUudo 
Mlica.  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Marius,  was  the  only  virtue^  Burnout 
See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Mar.  c.  2. 

»"  To  be  vigilant  at  my  post]  PrcBsidia  agitare.  Or  "  to  keep  guard  nt 
my  post."  *^  PrcBsidia  agitare  signifies  nothing  more  than  to  protect  a 
party  of  foragers  or  the  baggage,  or  to  keep  guard  round  a  besieged  city. " 
Xhrtius, 
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;iDd  to  sustain  at  tho  same  time  hunger  and  fatigue.  And 
with  -such  rules  of  conduct  I  shall  stimulate  my  soldiers,  not 
treating  them  ^vith  rigor  and  myself  with  indulgence,  nor 
making  their  toils  my  glory.  Such  a  mode  of  commanding 
is  at  once  useful  to  the  state,  and  becoming  to  a  citizen.  For 
to  coerce  your  troops  with  severity,  while  you  yourself  live  at 
oase,  is  to  be  a  tyrant,  not  a  general. 

^  It  was  by  conduct  such  as  this,  my  fellow-citizens,  that 
your  ancestors  made  themselves  and  tho  republic  renowned. 
Our  nobility,  relying  on  their  forefathers'  merits,  though  totally 
different  from  them  in  conduct,  disparage  u^  who  emulate  their 
virtues ;  and  demand  of  you  every  public  honor,  as  due,  not  to 
their  jJcrsonal  merit,  but  to  their  high  rank.  Arrogant  pre- 
tenders, and  utterly  unreasonable  !  For  though  their  ancestors 
lefi  them  all  that  was  at  their  disposal,  their  riches,  their  statues, 
and  their  glorious  names,  they  left  them  not,  nor  could  leave 
ihem,  their  virtue ;  which  alone,  of  all  their  possessions,  could 
neither  be  communicated  nor  received. 

**  They  reproach  mo  as  being  mean,  r.nd  of  unpolished  man- 
ners, because,  forsooth,  I  have  but  little  skill  in  arranging  an 
entertainment,  and  keep  no  actor,"  nor  give  my  cook"  higher 
wages  than  my  steward ;  all  which  charges  I  must,  indeed, 
acknowledge  to  be  just ;  for  I  learned  from  my  father,  and 
other  venerable  characters,  that  vain  indulgences  belong  to 
women,  and  labor  to  men ;   that  glory,  rather  than  wealth, 

'»  Kocp  no  actor]  JUstrionam  nvUum — "haheo,  "  Luxnriro  pcrcgrjna;  orlgo 
ab  cxcrcilu  Asiatico  (Manlil  «o.  ValsoniB,  a.u.o.  5G3)  invecta  in  iirbem  e^fX. 
*  *  *  Turn  psaltriiB  sambucistriffiqne,  ct  convivalia  ludionum  oblectaincntn, 
additn  epulis."  Liv.  xxxix.  C.  "  JBy  this  army  rcturuinfj  from  Asia  was 
the  origin  of  foreign  luxury  impoited  into  tho  city.  *  *  *  At  entertain- 
ments— wero  introduced  plavors  on  tho  harp  and  timbrel,  witii  btifoons  for 
the  diversion  of  the  guests."  Baker,  Professor  Anlhon,  who  quotes  this 
poHiage,  says  that  huttrio  **  ]ierc  denotes  a  buffoon  kept  for  the  amusement 
of  tbo  company."  ^  But  such  is  not  tho  meaning  of  tho  word  Jiistrio.  It 
signifies  one  who  in  some  way  actedf  cither  by  dancing  and  gesticulation, 
or  by  reciting,  perhaps  to  the  music  of  tho  sambucistrion  or  other  minstrelta. 
See  Dmith^B  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  ]iom.  Ant.  Art.  ITistrio,  sect.  2.  Scheller^s 
Lex.  Bub.  vv.  Jlistrio^  Ludio.  and  Salto,  The  emperors  had  whole  com- 
panies of  actors,  hUtriones  amid,  for  their  private  amusement.  Suetonius 
says  of  Angustus  (c.  74)  that  at  leasts  he  introduced  acroamata  ct  hlstrlones. 
8w  also  Spartian.  irad.  c.  19  ;  Jul.  Capitol.  Terw*,  c.  8. 

••  My  cook]  Ooquvm,  Livy,  in  the  passage  just  cited  from  him,  adds  lum 
eoqvut  viUfsimuin  antiqnis  inaneipivm,  et  cestimatione  et  tisu  inpretio  esw  ;  e'^ 
fwtd  mvnUUrwmfuerat^  ars  lalteri  Cfppfa.  **  The  cook,  whom  the  ancients 
omsiclcrcd  as  the  me!mest  of  their  isUives  both  in  estimation  and  use,  be- 
came highly  valuable."    Baker. 
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should  bo  tho  objoct  of  the  virtuous ;  and  tbat  furms  and  armor, 
not  household  furniture,  are  marks  of  honor.  But  let  the  no* 
bility,  if  they  please,  pursue  what  is  delightful  and  dear  to 
them ;  let  thorn  devote  themselves  to  licentiousness  and  luxury ; 
let  them  pass  their  age  as  they  have  passed  their  youth,  in 
revelry  and  feasting,  the  slaves  of  gluttony  and  debauchery ; 
but  lot  them  leave  the  toil  and  dust  of  tho  field,  and  other 
such  matters,  to  us,  to  whom  they  are  more  grateful  than  ban- 
quetSk  This,  however,  they  will  not  do  ;  for  when  these  most 
infimious  of  men  have  disgraced  themselves  by  every  i^pecies . 
of  turpitude,  they  proceed  to  claim  the  distinctions  due  to  the 
most  honorable.  Thus  it  most  unjustly  happens  that  luxury 
and  indolence,  the  most  disgraceful  of  vices,  are  harmless  to^ 
those  who  indulge  in  them,  and  fatal  only  to  tho  innocent  com- 
monwealth. 

"  As  I  have  now  replied  to  my  calumniators,  as  far  as  my 
own  character  required,  though  not  so  fully  as  their  flagitious- 
ncss  deserved,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  In  the  first  place,  my  fellow-citizens,  be  of  good  cour- 
age Avith  regard  to  Numidia;,for  all  that  hitherto  protected 
Jugurtha,  avarice,  inexperience,  and  arrogance,^*  you  have  en- 
tirely removed.  There  is  an  army  in  it,  too,  which  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  though,  assuredly,  more  bravo 
than  fortunate ;  for  a  great  part  of  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  avarice  or  rashness  of  its  commanders.  Such  of  you,  then, 
as  are  of  military  age,  co-operate  with  me,  and  suppoit  tho 
cause  of  your  country ;  and  let  no  discouragement^  from  the 
ill-fortune  of  others,  or  the  arrogance  of  the  late  commanders^ 
affect  any  one  of  you.  I  myself  shall  bo  with  you,  both  on 
the  march  and  in  tho  battle,  botli  to  direct  your  movements 
and  to  share  your  dangers.  I  shall  treat  you  and  myself  on 
every  occasion  alike  ;  and,  doubtless,  with  the  aid  of  tne  gods, 
all  good  things,  victory,  spoil,  and  glory,  are  ready  to  our 
hands ;  though,  even  if  they  w^ere  doubtful  or  distant,  it  would 
still  become  every  able  citizen  to  act  in  defenso  c.**  his  country. 
For  no  man,  by  slothful  timidity,  has  escaped  tho  lot  of  mor- 


*'  Avarice,  ine3qDericnco,ancTnrrojfancel  Amrltiam,  imperUiam^  tiftperbiam, 
"  The  President  De  BroBses  and  Dotteville  have  observed,  that  Marias,  in 
these  words,  makes  an  allusion  to  the  characters  of  all  tho  generals  that  hvd 
preceded  him,  noticinjr  at  once  the  avarice  of  Onlpumius,  the  inexperience 
of  Albinus,  and  the  i>ndo  of  Metcllus."     Le  Bruii. 
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tails  ;**  nor  has  any  parent  wished  for  his  children"  that  tliev 
might  live  forever,  but  rather  that  Ihej  might  act  in  life  wilh 
virtue  and  honor.  I  would  add  more,  my  fellow-citizens,  if 
words  could  give  courage  to  the  faint-hearted  ;  to  the  bravo  I 
think  that  I  have  said  enough." 

LXXXVL  After  having  spoken  to  this  effect,  Marius,  when 
be  found  that  the  minds  of  the  populace  were  excited,  imme- 
diately  freighted  vessels  with  provisions,  pay,  arms,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  ordered  Aulus  Manlius,  his  lieutenant- 
general)  to  set  sail  with  them.  Ue  himself,  in  tlie  mean 
tiinCy  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers,  not  after  the  ancient 
method,  or  from  the  classes,*^"  but  taking  all  that  were  willing 


»«  For  no  man,  by  slothful  timiclity,  lias  escaped  llio  lot  of  mortals]  Menim 


means,  is,  that  no  man,  however  cautiously  and  timidly  he  may  avoid  danger, 
\i8  prolonged  hie  Itfe  to  immortality.    Taken  in  tbis  sense,  the  words  havo 


their  proper  connection  with  what  immcdiatelj[  follows:  neque  quiaquam 
parens  liberie,  uti  atemiforent,  optavit.  The  sentiment  is  tlie  same  as  in  tlio 
verse  of  Horace :  More  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum :  or  in  these  lines  of 
l^rteoos: 

'Ov  yap  Kuc  Oavarov  ye  ^vyelv  hfiapfiivov  kcrlv 
'Av6p\  ovff  ?/v  irpoyovuv  y  yevo^  ddavdruv 

UoX^uKi  driloTTjra  ^vyuv  Kal  dovTrov  ukovtuv 
'Epxeraif  kv  d*  oiKtf)  fioTpa  kix^v  OavuTov, 

To  none,  'mong  men,  escape  from  death  is  ^iv'n, 
Thoaprh  spmnjjf  from  deathless  habitants  of  hcav'n : 
Him  that  nas  fled  the  battlers  tlireateniuo'  sonnd, 
The  silent  foot  of  &te  at  homo  has  found. 

The  French  translator,  Lo  Bmn,  has  given  the  rijjht  sense :  "  Jamais  la 
]iohct4  n'a  pr^serv6  do  la  mort  ;**  and  Dureaa  Delamallo :  *^  Pour  etro  mi 
Utohe,  on  n'en  serait  pas  plus  immortel/'  Ignavia  is  properly  inaction  ;  but 
hero  Bignifles  a  timid  shrinking  from  danger. 

»»  Nor  has  any  parent  wished  for  his  children,  etc.]  *0v  yap  dOavuTovg 
0^1  iraidac  hvxovTcu  yeviadai,  akV  dyaOoi)g  Kal  ivKXeeTg,  "  Men  do  not 
pmy  that  thoy  may  havo  children  that  will  never  die,  but  such  as  will  bo 
good  and  honorable.'*    Plato,  Menex.  20. 

-  «  This  speech,  differing  fhrni  the  other  speeches  in  Sallust  both  in  words 
and  thoognts,  conveys  a  clear  notion  of  that  fierce  and  objurgatory  oloqucnco 
whidi  was  natural  to  the  rude  manners  and  bold  character  of  Marius.  It  id 
a  speech  which  can  not  be  calle<l  polished  and  modulated,  but  must  rather 
be  termed  rough  and  ungraceful.  The  phraseology  is  of  an  antique  cast, 
and  some  of  the  words  coarse.  *  ♦  *  But  it  is  animated  and  fervid, 
mshing  on  like  a  torrent ;  and  by  language  of  such  a  character  and  strnc- 
tare,  the  nature  and  manners  of  Marius  are  excellently  represented."  Ocr- 
lack. 

.  •**  LXXXVI.  Not  after  the  ancient  method,  or  from  the  classes]  Nun  m/)re 
majcrum,  neqve  ex  classibus,    Ty  Iho  regidatiou  of  Servius  TuUius,  who  di- 
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to  join  him,  and  Iho  greater  part  from  tlie  lowest  ranbC 
Some  said  that  this  was  done  from  a  scarcity  of  better  men, 
and  others  from  the  consul's  desire  to  pay  court*^  to  the  poorer 
class,  because  it  was  by  that  order  of  men  that  he  had  been, 
honored  and  promoted;  and,  indeed,  to    a  man  grasping  at 
power,  the  most  needy  are  the  most  serviceable,  persons  to 
whom  their  property  (as  they  have  none)  is  not  an  object  of 
care,  and  to  whom  every  thing  lucrative  appears  honorable. 
Setting  out,  accordingly,  for  Africa,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
force  than  had  been  decreed,  he  arrived  in  a  few   days  rX 
Ulica.     Tlie  command  of  the  army  was  resigned  to  him  by  , 
Publius  Butilius,  Met^lus's   lieutenant-general;  for  Metyilus/^ 
himself  avoided  the  sight  of  Marius,  that  he  might  not  gco 
what  he  could  not  even  endure  to  hear  mentioned. 

LXXXVII.  Marius,  having  filled  up  his  legions*®  and  aux- 
iliary cohorts,  marched  into  a  part  of  the  country  which  was 
fertile  and  abundant  in  spoil,  where,  whatever  ho  captured, 
he  gave  up  to  his  soldiers.  lie  then  attacked  such  fortresses 
or  towns  as  were  ill  defended  by  nature  or  with  troops,  and 
ventured  on  several  engagements,  though  only  of  a  light  char- 
acter, in  different  places.  The  new  recruits,  in  process  of 
time,  began  to  join  in  an  encounter  without  fear ;  they  saw 
that  such  as  fled  were  taken  prisoners  or  slain ;  that  the 
bravest  were  the  safest;  that  liberty,  their  country,  and 
parents,*"  are  defended,  and  glory  and  riches  acquired,  by 
anns.  Thus  the  new  and  old  troops  soon  becamo  as  one 
body,  and  the  courage  of  all  was  rendered  equal. 

The  two  kings,  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  Mariai,: 
retreated,  by  separate  routes,  into  parts  that  Avere  difficult  of 

vidcd  tlio  Homan  people  into  six  classes,  the  highest  class  consisting  of  tlio 
wealthiest,  and  tlie  otliers  decreasing  dowuwara  in  regnlar  gradation,  none 
of  the  sixth  class,  who  were  not  considered  ns  having  any  fortune,  bat 
were  capUe  cend,  "  rated  by  the  head,"  were  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  army. 
The  enlistment  of  the  low^er  order,  commenced,  it  is  said,  by  Marius,  tended 
to  debase  the  army,  and  to  render  it  a  fitter  tool  for  the  purposes  of  unprin- 
cipled commanders.    See  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi.  10. 

"  Desire  to  pay  court]  Per  ambUionem. 

**  LXXXVII.  Having  filled  up  liis  legions,  etc.]  Their  numbers  had  been 
thinned  in  actions  with  the  enemy,  and  Metellus  perhaps  took  home  some 
part  of  the  army  which  did  not  retnni  to  it. 

^"  Tlicir  country  and  parents,  etc.]  Patrlam  parentesqve,  etc.  Sallnst 
means  to  say  that  the  soldiers  would  see  such  to  be  the  general  cfifect  and 
result  of  vi}roron:^  wnrfarc ;  not  that  they  had  any  country  or  parents  to 
protect  in  Numidia.  But  the  observation  has  very  much  of  the  rhotorioiaa 
lu  it. 
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access;  a  plan  wliich  had  been  proposed  by  Juguriha,  who 
Loped  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  enemy  might  be  attacked 
when  dispersed  over  tlio  country,  supposing  that  the  Eoman 
soldiers,  like  tho  generality  of  troops,  would  bo  less  careful 
and  observant  of  discipline  when  the  fear  of  danger  was 
removed. 

LXXXVnr.  Metellus,  meanwhile,  having  taken  his  de- 
parture for  Rome,  was  received  there,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, with  the  greatest  feelings  of  joy,  being  equally  welcomed, 
since  public  prejudice  had  subsided,  by  both  the  people  and  the 
patricians. 

Marius  continued  to  attend,  with  equal  activity  and  pru- 
dence, to  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  the  enemy.  He 
observed  what  would  bo  advantageous,  or  the  contrary,  to 
either  party;  he  watched  the  movements  of  the  kings,  coun- 
teracted their  intentions  and  stratagems,  and  allowed  no  re- 
missness in  his  own  army,  and  no  security  in  that  of  the 
enemy.  He  accordingly  attacked  and  dispersed,  on  several 
ocx^sions,  the  Getulians  and  Jugurtha  on  their  march,  as 
they  were  carrying  off  spoil  from  our  allies  f°  and  he  obliged 
the  king  himself,  near  the  town  of  Cirta,  to  take  flight  with- 
out his  arms.'^  But  finding  that  such  enterprises  merely 
gained  him  honor,  without  tending  to  terminate  the  war, 
he  resolved  on  investing,  one  after  another,  all  the  cities, 
which,  by  the  strength  of  their  garrisons  or  situation,  were 
best  suited  either  to  support  the  enemy,  or  to  resist  himself; 
so  that  Jugurtha  would  either  bo  deprived  of  his  fortresses, 
if  he  suffered  them  to  bo  taken,  or  be  forced  to  come  to  an 
engagement  in  their  defense.  As  to  Bocchus,  he  had  fre- 
quently sent  messengers  to  Marius,  saying  that  he  desired 
the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people,  and  that  the  consul 
need  fear  no  act  of  hostility  from  him.  But  whether  ho 
merely  dissembled,  with  a  view  to  attack  us  unexpectedly 
with  greater  effect,  or  whether,  from  fickleness  of  disposition 
he  habitually  wavered  between  war  and  peace,  was  never 
Ihirly  ascertamed. 

TiXXXTX.  Marius,   aa   ho   had   determined,   proceeded   to 

.  *»  LXXXVni.  From  our  allies]  Ke  aociU  nostria.  The  people  of  the 
province. 

«i  Obliged  the  king  himself— to  take  ili^ht  w^thont  his  9>*nc]  Innm/^vS 
ffffem — armia  exuerat,  IIo  attacked  Jn^ifurtha  so  suddenly  and  vigoroiu>]|y 
ihut  ho  was  oompoUed  to  floe,  leaving  his  arnxs  behind  him. 
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attack  the  fortified  towns  and  places  of  strength,-  and  to 
detach  them,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  threats  or  offers 
of  reward,  from  the  enemy.  His  operations  in  this  way, 
liowever,  were  at  first  but  moderate;  for  he  expected  that 
Ju^rtha,  to  protect  his  subjects,  would  soon  come  to  an 
cnga^mont.  But  finding  that  he  kept  at  a  distance,  and 
was  intent  on  other  affairs,  ho  thought  it  was .  time  to  enter 
upon  something  of  greater  importance  and  diflSculty.  Amid 
the  vast  deserts  there  lay  a  great  and  strong  city,  named  Capsa, 
the  founder  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  Libyan  Hercules." 
Its  inhabitants  were  exempted  from  taxes  by  Jugurtha,  and 
under  mild  government,  and  were  consequently  regarded  as 
the  most  faithful  of  his  subjects.  They  were  defended 
ngainst  enemies,  not  only  by  walls,  magazines  of  arms,  and 
bodies  of  troops,  but  still  more  by  the  diflSculty  of  ap- 
proaching them ;  for,  except  the  parts  adjoining  the  walls,  all 
Uie  surrounding  country  is  waste  and  uncultivated,  destitute 
of  water,  and  infested  with  serpents,  whose  fierceness,  like 
that  of  other  wild  animals,  is  aggravated  by  want  of  food; 
while  the  venom  of  such  reptiles,  deadly  in  itself,  is  exacer- 
bated by  nothing  so  much  aa  by  thirst  Of  this  place 
Marius  conceived  a  strong  desire*"  to  make  himself  master, 
not  only  fi-om  its  importance  for  the  war,  but  because  its 
capture  seemed  an  enterprise  of  diflSculty;  for  Metellus  had 
gained  great  glory  by  taking  Thala,  a  town  similarly  situated 
and  fortified ;  except  that  at  Thala  there  were  several  springs 
near  the  walls,  while  the  people  of  Capsa  had  only  one  run- 
ning stream,  and  that  within  the  town,  all  the  water  which 
they  used  beside  being  rain-water.  But  this  scarcity,  both 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  the  people  live 
rudely  and  remote  from  the  sea,  was  endured  with  the  greater 
ease,  as  the  inhabitants  subsist  mostly  on  milk  and  wild 
beasts'  flesh,**   and    use    no  salt,  or    other  provocatives  of 


««  I.XXXIX.  Tho  Libyan  Ilcrcules]  Hercules  Libya.  "  IIo  ij  one  of  th© 
forty  and  more  whom  Varro  mentions,  and  who,  it  is  probable,  were  loaders 
of  trading  expeditions  or  colonies.  See  supra,  c.  18.  A  Libyan  Hercules  is 
mentioned  by  Solinus.  xxvii."    Burnauf. 

•^  Marius  conceivecl  a  stronpf  desire]  Marium  maxima  evpido  invateraL 
**  A  fttrongr  desire  had  pcized  Marins." 

•*  Wild  beasts'  flesh]  Ferina  came.  Almost  all  our  translators  hare  ren- 
dered this  "  venison."  But  tho  AiWcans  lived  on  the  flesh  of  whatever 
beasts  they  took  in  the  chase. 
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.sppetito,  their  food  being  merely  to  satisfy  hun^r  or  thirst, 
and  not  to  encourage  luxury  or  excess. 

XC.  The  consuJ,"*  having  made  all  necessary  investiga- 
tions, and  relying,  I  suppose,  on  the  gods  (for  against  such 
difficulties  he  could  not  well  provide  by  his  own  forethought, 
as  ho  was  also  straitened  for  want  of  com,  because  the  Nu- 
midions  apply  moro  to  pasturage  than  agriculture,  and  had 
conveyed,  by  the  king's  order,  whatever  corn  had  been  raised 
.into  ficftified  places,  whilo  the  ground  at  the  time,  it  being 
the  end  of  summer,  was  parched  and  destitute  of  vegetation), 
jet,  under  the  circumstances,  conducted  his  arrangements 
with  groat  prudence.  All  the  cattle,  which  had  been  taken 
ior  6omo  days  previous,  ho  consigned  to  the  care'"  of  the 
auxiliary  cavalry;  and  directed  Aulus  Manlius,  his  lieu- 
tenant-general,  to  proceed  with  the  light-armed  cohorts  to 
the  town  of  Lares,*"  whero  he  had  deposited  provisions  and  pay 
for  tho  army,  telling  him  that,  after  plundering  the  country, 
ho  w  iuld  join  him  there  in  a  few  days.  Having  by  this 
moans  concealed  his  real  design,  ho  proceeded  toward  tho 
river  Tana. 

XCL  On  his  march  ho  distributed  daily,  to  each  division 
of  the  infsmtry  and  cavalry,  an  equal  portion  of  the  cattle, 
and  gave  orders  that  water-bottles  should  be  made  of  their 
jiides;  thus  compensating,  at  once,  for  the  scarcity  of  com, 
and  providing,  while  all  remained  ignorant  of  his  intention, 
utensils  which  would  soon  be  of  service.  At  the  end  of  six 
days,  accordingly,  when  ho  arrived  at  the  river,  a  large  number 
of  bottles  had  been  prepared.  Having  pitched  his  camp,  with 
a  slight  fortification,  ho  ordered  his  men  to  take  refreshment, 
and  to  be  ready  to  resume  their  march  at  sunset ;  and,  having 
laid  aside  all  their  baggage,  to  load  themselves  and  their  beasts 
only  with  water.  As  soon  as  it  seemed  time,  ho  quitted  the 
camp,  and,  after  marching  the  wholo  night,"  encamped  again. 

•»  XC.  The  consul,  etc.]  Ilero  is  a  long  and  awkward  parenthesis.  I  have 
ndborod  to  the  conBtruction  of  the  original.  The  "yet,"  tameriy  that  fol- 
lows the  parenthesis,  refers  to  the  matter  included  in  it. 

**  He  consigned  to  tho  care,  ctcj  HquUibus  avxiliariis  agendum  aUribuU, 
"  He  save  to  be  driven  by  the  auxiliarjr  cavalry." 

•^  The  town  of  Lares]  Oppidum  Laris,  Cortius  seems  to  have  been  right 
in  pronouncing  ZarU  to  bo  an  accusative  plural.  Gerlach  observes  that 
J.iares  oocurs  m  tlie  Itinerary  of  Antonius  and  in  St.  Augustine,  Adv. 
BooatiBt.,  vi.  SS. 

.    ••  XCL  After  mnrching  tho  whole  night]  lie  seems  to  have  marched  in 
tbft  night  for  the  soke  of  coolnesso 
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Tho  same  courso  ho  pursuod  on  tlio  following  i^ight^  rnd  on  ilie 
third,  long  heforo  dawn,  he  reached  a  hilly  spot  of  ground,  not 
more  than  two  miles  distant  from  Capsa,  where  he  waited,  as 
secretly  as  possible,  with  hi  a  whole  force.  But  when"  daylight 
api^eared,  and  many  of  the  Numidians,  having  no  apprehensions 
of  an  enemy,  went  forth  out  of  the  town,  he  suddenly  ordered 
nil  tho  cavalry,  and  with  them  the  lightest  of  the  infantry,  to 
hasten  forward  to  Capsa,  and  secure  the  gates.  He  hiinsell 
immediately  followed,  with  tho  utmost  ardor,  roBtraining  his 
men  from  plunder. 

When  the  inhabitants  perceived  that  the  place  was  surprised, 
their  state  of  consternation  and  extreme  dread,  tho  suddenness 
of  the  calamity,  and  tho  consideration  that  many  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  were  without  tho  walls  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  The  town,  however,  was  burned ; 
of  the  Numidians,  such  as  were  of  adult  age,  were  put  to  tho 
sword ;  tho  rest  were  sold,  and  tho  spoil  divided  among  the 
soldiers.  This  severity,  in  violation  of  tho  usages  of  war,  was 
not  adopted  from  avarico  or  cruelty  in  the  consul,  but  was 
exercised  because  the  place  was  of  groat  advantage  to  Jngurtha, 
and  difficult  of  access  to  us,  while  the  inhabitants  were  a  fickle 
and  £iithlcss  race,  to  be  influenced  neither  by  kindness  nor  bj 
terror. 

XCII.  When  Marius  had  achieved  so  important  an  enter- 
prise, without  any  loss  to  his  troops,  he  who  was  great  and 
honored  before  became  still  greater  and  still  more  honored. 
All  his  undertakings,*"*  however  ill-concerted,  were  regarded  as 
proofs  of  superior  ability ;  his  soldiers,  kept  under  mild  disci- 
])line,  and  enriched  with  spoil,  extolled  him  to  the  skies ;  the 
Numidians  dreaded  him  as  some  thing  more  than  human ;  and 
all,  indeed,  allies  as  well  as  enemies,  believed  that  he  was  either 
possessed  of  supernatural  power,  or  had  all  things  directed  for 
him  by  the  will  of  the  gods. 

After  his  success  in  this  attempt,  he  proceeded  against  other 
towns ;  a  few,  where  they  offered  resistance,  he  took  by  force; 
a  greater  number,  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  wretched  fete 
of  Capsa,  he  destroyed  by  fire;  and  tho  whole  country  was 
filled  with  mourning  and  slaughter. 

«*  XCII,  All  his  undertakings,  etc.]  Omnia  non  bene  cmuuUa  in  virduiem 
irahebantur,  *'  All  that  he  did  rashly  was  attributed  to  his  anueiousnets  qf 
extraordinary  power.^'  If  they  coold  not  praise  his  pmdenoe,  they  praised 
nis  resolution  and  energy. 
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.  Having  at  length  gained  possession  of  many  places,  and  most 
pf  them  without  loss  to  his  army,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
another  enterprise,  which,  though  not  of  the  same  desperate 
character  as  that  at  Capsa,  was  yet  not  less  difficult  of  execu- 
tion.'* Not  far  from  the  river  Muhicha,  which  divided  the 
kingdoms  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus,  there  stood,  in  the  midst 
of  a  plain,'*  a  rocky  hill,  sufficiently  hroad  at  the  top  for  a  small 
fort ;  it  rose  to  a  vast  height,  and  had  hut  one  narrow  ascent 
left  open,  the  whole  of  it  heing  a»  steep  hy  jiature  as  it  could 
have  been  rendered  by  labor  and  art.  This  place,  as  there  were 
treasures  of  the  king  in  it,  Marius  directed  his  utmost  efforts  to 
take'*  But  his  views  were  furthered  more  by  fortune  than  by 
his  own  contrivance.  In  the  fortress  there  were  plenty  of  men 
and  arms  for  its  defense,  as  well  as  an  abundant  store  of  pro- 
visions, and  a  spring  of  water ;  while  its  situation  was  unfavor- 
able for  raising  mounds,  towers,  and  other  works ;  and  the  road 
to  itj  used  by  its  inhabitants,  was  extremely  steep,  with  a  preci- 
pice on  either  side.  The  vineae  were  brought  up  with  great 
danger,  and  without  effect ;  for,  before  they  were  advanced  any 
considerable  distance,  they  were  destroyed  with  fire  or  stones. 
And  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  the  soldiers  could  neither 
stand  in  front  of  the  works,  nor  act  among  the  vinea),"  without 
danger ;  the  boldest  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
fear  of  the  rest  increased. 
■  XCnL  Marius  having  thus  wasted  much  time  and  labor, 

w  Difficult  of  execution]  DjjkUem.  There  BccTnod  to  bo  as  many  impedi- 
QientB  to  success  as  in  the  dSmt  at  Capsa,  though  the  undertaking  was  not 
of  so  perilous  a  nature. 

"  In  Uie  midst  of  a  plain]  IrUer  caUeram  planUiem,  By  cceieram  ho  siff- 
nlfies  that  ike  rest  of  tue  ground,  except  the  part  on  which  the  fort  stood, 
was  plain  and  level. 

.  «  jDirected  his  utmost  efforts  to  take]  Summa  m  capere  intendU,  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  tumma  vi  refers  to  mUndit,  not  to  capere,  Summd  cpe 
ammnm  intendU  ut  eaperet. 

»»  Among  the  vinese]  ItvUt  vmeas,  "  IrUer,  for  which  Mailer,  from  a  con- 
jecture of  Qlareanus,  substituted  intra^  is  supported  by  all  the  manuscripts, 
and  ought  not  to  be  altered,  although  ^ntra  would  have  been  more  exact,  as 
the  signification  of  irUer  is  of  greater  extent^  and  includes  that  of  intra. 
Inter  is  used  when  a  thing  is  inclosed  on  each  side ;  intra,  when  it  is  inclosed 
on  all  sides.  If  the  solcQers,  therefore,  are  considered  as  surrounded  with 
the  vineoR,  they  should  be  described  as  irUra  vineas;  but  as  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  may  not  also  bo  contemplated  as  being  inclosed  only  laterally  by 
the  vinecBy  the  phrase  inter  vineaa  may  surely  in  that  case  be  applied  to  tneni. 
Gronovius  andDrakenborch  ad  Liv.,  i.  10,  have  observed  how  often  those 
propositions  are  intercboDged  when  referred  to  timeJ'^  Kritzius.  On  vinece, 
see  c.  76. 

8* 
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began  seriously  to  consider  whether  ho  should  abandon  the 
attempt  as  impracticable,  or  wait  for  tho  aid  of  Fortune,  whom 
ho  had  so  often  found  favorable.  While  he  was  revolving  the 
matter  in  his  mind,  during  several  days  and  nights,  in  a  state  of 
much  doubt  and  perplexity,  it  happened  that  a  certain  Ligurian, 
a  private  soldier  in  tho  auxiliary  cohorts,^*  having  gone  out  of 
the  camp  to  fetch  water,  observed,  near  that  part  of  tho  fort 
which  was  furthest  from  the  besiegers,  some  snails  crawling 
among  tho  rocks,  of  which,  when  he  had  picked  up  one  or  two, 
and  afterward  more,  he  gradually  proceeded,  in  his  eagerness 
for  collecting  them,  almost  to  tho  top  of  the  hill.  When  ho 
found  this  part  deserted,  a  desire,  incident  to  the  human  mind, 
cf  seeing  what  he  had  never  seen,'*  took  violent  possession  of 
him.  A  largo  oak  chanced  to  grow  out  among  tho  rocks,  at 
first,  for  a  short  distance,  horizontally,"  and  then,  as  nature 
directs  all  vegetables,"  turning  and  shooting  upward.  Raising 
himself  sometimes  on  the  boughs  of  this  tree,  and  sometimes 
on  tho  projecting  rocks,  the  Ligurian,  as  all  the  Numidians 
were  intently  watching  the  besiegers,  took  a  full  survey  of  tho 
platform  of  the  fortress.  Having  observed  whatever  ho  thohght 
it  would  afterward  prove  useful  to  know,  ho  descended  tho 
same  way,  not  unobsen'antly,  as  he  had  gone  up,  but  exploring 

'4  XCIII.  A  certain  Llgnriaii — in  the  auxiliary  coliorts]  Tiio  Li^mrlans 
^ero  not  numbered  amonjo^  the  Italians  or  socii  in  the  Itomon  army,  bnt  4it- 
tached  to  it  only  as  aiixiliunes. 

'*  A  desire — of  seeing  what  ho  had  never  Been]  3r(j7'e  Tiumani  ingenii^  cu^ 
jpido  ignara  visundi  invadU,  Tins  is  the  reading  of  Cortins,  to  which  MGller 
&nd  Allen  adhere.  Gerlach  inserted  in  his  text,  More  humani  ivqeni^  eupidio 
diMcUiafaciundi  animvm  vortit;  which  Kritziua,  Orelli^  and  Dietsch,  nave 
adopted,  and  which  Cortius  acknowledged  to  be  the  reading  of  the  generality 
of  tne  mauuscriptSj  except  that  they  vary  as  to  tho  last  two  words,  some 
having  anvmadwrtU.  The  Fcnse  of  this  reading  will  be,  "  tho  desire  of 
doing  something  difScnlt,  whicli  is  natural  to  the  nnnion  mind,  drew  off  his 
thoughts  from  gathering  snails,  and  led  him  to  contemplate  somethina:  of  a 
more  arduous  character."  But  tho  reading  of  Cortius  gives  so  much  octter 
a  sense  to  the  passage,  that  I  havo  thought  proper  to  follow  it.  Bnmonf, 
with  Havercomp  and  the  editions  antecedent  to  Cortius,  reads  more  humana 
cupidinis  ignara  visundi  animvm  vortit,  of  which  tho  first  fivo  words  aro 
taken  from  a  quotation  of  Aulus  Gellius,  ix.  12,  who,  however,  may  have 
transcribed  them  from  some  other  part  of  Sallnst's  works,  now  lost. 

'•  Horizontally]  Prona,  This  word  hero  signifies /or?rfl/*rf,  not  downwardy 
as  Anthon  and  otners  interpret,  for  trees  growing  oiit  of  a  rock  or  bank  will 
not  take  a  descending  direction. 

»'  As  nature  directs  all  vegetables]  Quo  cuncta  gigneniium  naiurafert.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  construction  is  naiurafert  cuncta  gigneniium,  for 
Cfincta  gignentia.  On  gignentia,  i.  e.  vegetable,  or  whatever  produces  any 
thing,  see  c.  70,  and  Cat.,  e. 
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and  noticing  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  path.  lie  tlien  hastened 
to  Marius,  acquainted  him  with  what  he  had  done,  and  urged 
liim  to  attack  the  fort  on  that  side  whei'e  ho  had  ascended, 
offering  himself-  to  lead  the  way  and  the  attempt  Marius  sent 
Gomb  of  those  about  him,  along  with  the  Ligurian,  to  examine 
the  practicability  of  his  proposal,  who,  according  to  their  several 
dispositions,  reported  the  affair  as  difficult  or  easy.  The  consul's 
Lopes,  however,  were  somewhat  encouraged ;  and  ho  accordingly 
selected,  from  his  band  of  trumpeters  and  bugle-men,  five  of  tho 
most  nimble,  and  with  them  four  centurions  for  a  guard ;"  all 
of  whom  he  directed  to  obey  the  Ligurian,  appointing  tho  next 
day  for  commencing  the  experiment 

•  XCrV.  "When,  according  to  their  instructions,  it  seemed  time 
to  set  out,  tho  Ligurian,  after  preparing  and  arranging  every 
thing,  proceeded  to  tho  place  of  ascent.  Those  who  commanded 
tho  centuries,"  being  previously  instructed  by  the  guide,  had 
changed  their  arms  and  dress,  having  their  heads  and  feet  bare, 
that  their  view  upward,  and  their  progress  among  the  rocks, 

78  Four  centarions  for  a  guard  J  ProBsidio  ouiforeni,  quatuor  cerUurUmea, 
It  is  a  aaostion  among^  the  commentatoi's  wliether  the  centnrious  were  at- 
tended Dj  their  centnries  or  not ;  Cortias  thinks  that  they  were  not,  as  ten 
men  were  sofident  to  cause  on  alarm  in  the  fortress,  which  was  all  that 
Marius  desired.  But  that  Cortins  is  in  the  wrong,  and  that  there  were  com> 
mon  soldiers  with  the  centurions,  appears  from  the  following  considera- 
tions: 1.  Marius  would  hardly  have  sent,  or  Sollnst  have  spoken  of ^  four 
men  as  a  guard  to  six,  2.  Why  should  centurions  only  have  been  selected, 
and  not  common  soldiers  as  well  as  their  officers  ?  8.  An  expression  in  tho 
fbllowing  chapter,  laqueia — quibus  aUevatl  milUes  /acilius  escmderent,  seems 
to  prove  that  there  were  others  present  besides  the  centurions  and  the  trum- 
peters. The  word  tnilites  is  indeed  wanting  in  tho  text  of  Cortius,  but  ap- 
pears to  bavo  been  omitted  by  him  merely  to  favor  his  own  notion  as  to  tho 
absence  of  soldiers,  for  ho  left  it  out,  as  Krltzius  savs,  aummd  libidine,  no 
««?  guidem  codke  aseerUiente,  ^^ purely  of  liis  own  will,  nnd  without  the  au- 
thority of  a  single  manuscript.^'  Taking  a  fair  view  of  the  passage,  we  seem 
neoeflsarilv  led  to  believe  that  tho  centurions  were  attended  by  a  portion,  if 
not  the  wnolc,  of  their  companies.  See  the  followini^  note. 
.  »•  XCIV.  Ijiose  who  commanded  the  centuries!  Iih  qvi  centvriispraeranL 
This  is  the  reading  of  several  manuscripts,  and  of  tumost  all  the  editions 
before  that  of  Kritsdus,  and  may  bo  tolerated  if  we  suppose  that  the  centu- 
lioDS  were  attended  by  their  men,  and  that  Sallust,  in  speaking  of  the  change 
of  dr^,  meant  to  inuiide  (he  men^  although  lie  specifies  only  the  officers. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  Sallust  should  liave  used  such  a  periphraso 
foe  ceniurionM,  Seven  of  the  manuscripts,  however,  have  qui  adscensuri 
erantj  which  Kritzins  and  Dietpch  have  adopted.  Two  have  qui  ex  ceniuriia 
prctetant,  Allen,  not  unhappily,  conjectures,  qui  proBsidio  erant.  Cortius 
suspected  tho  phrase,  qui  centurUa  prceerant,  and  thought  it  a  transformation 
of  the  words  qui  adecensuria  praeraty  which  somebody  had  written  in  tho 
nuoyrin  as  an  explanation  of  the  following  word  duce^  and  which  were  after- 
ward altered  ozul  thrust  into  the  text. 
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plight  bo  lcs3  impeded  ;^  their  swords  were  slnng  behind  them, 
OS  well  as  their  shields,  which  were  Kumidian,  and  made  of 
leather,  both  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  and  in  order  that,  if  struck 
against  any  object,  they  might  make  less  noise.  The  Ligurian 
went  first,  and  tied  to  the  rocks,  and  whatever  roots  of  trees 
projected  through  age,  a  number  of  ropes,  by  which  the  soldiers 
supporting  themselves  might  climb  with  the  greatest  ease.  Such 
xia  were  timorous,  from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  path,  ho 
sometimes  pulled  up  by  the  hand;  when  the  ascent  was  ex- 
tremely rugged,  ho  sent  them  on  singly  before  him.  without 
their  arms,  which  he  then  carried  up  after  them ;  whatever 
parts  appeared  unsafe,^^  he  first  tried  them  himself^  and,  by  going 
up  and  down  repeatedly  in  the  same  place,  and  then  standing 
aside,  he  inspired  the  rest  with  courage  to  proceed.  At  length, 
after  uninterrupted  and  harassing  exertion  they  reached  the  for- 
tress, which,  on  that  side,  was  undefended,  for  all  the  occupants, 
as  on  other  days,  were  intent  on  the  enemy  in  the  opposite 
quarter. 

Though  Marius  had  kept  the  attention  of  the  Numidians, 
during  the  whole  day,  fixed  on  his  attacks,  yet,  when  he  heard 
from  his  scouts  how  the  Ligurian  had  succeeded,  he  animated 
his  soldiers  to  fresh  exertions,  and  he  himself,  advancing  beyond 
the  vinesB,  and  causing  a  testudo  to  be  formed,'*  came  up  close 
under  the  walls,  annoying  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time,  with  his 
engines,  archers,  and  slingers,  from  a  distance. 

But  the  Numidians,  having  often  before  overturned  and 
burned  the  vinese  of  the  Ilomans,  no  longer  confined  themselves 
-within  the  fortress,  but  spent  day  and  night  before  the  walls, 
railing  at  the  Romans,  upbraiding  Marius  with  madness,  threaten- 
ing our  soldiers  with  being  made  slaves  to  Jugurtha,  and 
exhibiting  the  utmost  audacity  on  account  of  their  successful 
defense.  In  the  mean  time,  while  both  the  Ilomans  and  Numi- 
dians were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  the  one  side  contending  for 
glory  and  dominion,  the  other  for  their  very  existence,  the 
trumpets  suddenly  sounded  a  blast  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  at 

^^  Progress — ^might  bo  less  impeded]  Niaus—facUlUaforeL  Tho  adverb 
for  the  Adjective.    So  in  the  speech  of  Adherbal.  c.  14,  ut  tutika  essenu 

81  Unsafe]  Dubia  nUu,  "  ]Not  to  be  depended  upon  for  support."  ilrlm 
is  the  old  dative  for  msui, 

t^  Causing  a  testudo  to  bo  formed]  Testudine  acta,,  Tho  soldiers  placed 
their  shields  over  their  heads,  and  joined  them  close  together,  forming  a  de- 
fense like  tho  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
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-which  tho  ^omen  and  children,  who  had  gone  out  to  view  the 
contest,  were  tho  first  to  flee ;  next  those  who  were  nearest  to 
the  wall,  and  at  length  tho  whole  of  the  Numidians,  armed  and 
unarmed,  retreated  within  the  fort  When  this  had  happened, 
the  Romans  pressed  upon  tho  enemy  with  increased  boldness, 
dispersing  them,  and  at  first  only  wounding  the  greater  part, 
but  afterward  making  their  way  over  the  bodies  of  those  who 
ibll,  thirsting  for  glory,  and  striving  who  should  be  first  to  reach 
tho  wall ;  not  a  single  individual  being  detained  by  tho  plunder. 
Jhus  the  rashness  of  Marius,  rendered  successful  by  fortune, 
procured  him  renown  from  his  very  error. 

XCV.  During  the  progress  of  this  affair,  Lucius  Sylla,  Marius's 
qmestor,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry, 
which  he  had  been  left  at  Rome  to  raise  among  tho  Latins  and 
alUes. 

Of  so  eminent  a  man,  since  my  subject  brings  him  to  my 
notice,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  tho  charac- 
ter and  manners ;  for  I  shall  in  no  other  place  allude  to  his 
sffairs;^'  and  Lucius  Sisenna,"  who  has  treated  that  subject 
the  most  ably  and  accurately  of  all  writers,  seems  to  me  to 
hayo  spoken  with  too  little  freedom.  Sylla,  then,  was  of  patri- 
cian descent,  but  of  a  family  almost  sunk  in  obscurity  by  tho 
degeneracy  of  his  forefathers.  Ho  was  skilled,  equally  and 
profoundly,  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  He  was  a  man 
<rf  hirge  mind,  fond  of  pleasure,  but  fonder  of  glory.  His 
leisure  was  spent  in  luxunous  gratifications,  but  pleasure  never 
kept  him  from  his  duties,  except  that  he  might  have  acted 
more  for  his  honor  with  regard  to  his  wife.®*     He  w^as  eloquent 

**  XCV.  For  I  shall  in  no  other  place  allnde  to  his  affairs]  Nequeenimalio 
loeo  de  SuUa  rebus  dicturi  sumus.  These  words  show  that  Sollast,  at  this 
time,  had  not  thought  of  writioj?  JRstorieSy  but  that  ho  turned  his  attention 
to  that  porsuit  af&r  he  had  finished  the  Jngurthino  war.  For  that  he 
qpoke  of  Sylla  in  his  large  history  is  apparent  from  several  extant  frag- 
ments of  it,  and  froifi  Plutarch,  who  quotes  Sallust,  Vit.  Syll.,  c.  8.^'  KrU^ 
siart. 

*^  Lucins  Sisenna]  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  civil  wars  between  Sylla  and 
Marios,  VeU.  Faterc.  ii.  9.  Cicero  alludes  to  his  stylo  as  being  jejune  and 
puerile.  Brut,  c.  64,  Bo  Lcgg.  i.  2.  About  a  hundred  and  My  fragments 
of  hia  history  remain. 

••  Except;  that  ho  might  have  acted  more  for  his  honor  with  regard  to  his 
▼ifel  Nisi  quod  de  ttxore  potvU  honestvus  considi.  As  these  words  are  vaguo 
and  mdeterminato,  it  is  not  agreed  among  the  critics  and  translators  to  what 
part  of  Sylla^s  life  Sallust  refers.  I  suppose,  with  Bupertus,  Aldus,  Man- 
utius,  Crispinus.  and  De  Brosses,  that  ttie  allusion  is  to  his  connection  with 
Valeria,  of  whicli  the  history  is  given  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Sylla, 
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rnd  subtle,  and  lived  on  the  easiest  fonns  with  Lis  friends."* 
His  depth  of  thought  in  disguising  his  intentions,  was  incred- 
ible ;  he  was  liberal  of  most  things,  but  especially  of  money. 
And  though  ho  was  the  most  fortunate*"^  of  all  men  before  his 
-i-ictory  in  the  civil  war,  yet  his  fortune  was  never  beyond  his 
desert  ;**  and  many  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  his  success 
or  his  merit  were  the  greater.'  As  to  his  subsequent  acts,  I 
hnow  not  whether  more  of  shame  or  of  regret  must  be  felt  at 
the  recital  of  them. 

XCVI.  When  Sylla  camo  with  his  cavalry  into  Africa,  as 
lias  just  been  stated,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Marina, 
though  he  had  hitherto  been  unskilled  and  undisciplined  iri 

•4 

tho  English  reader  miw  take  in  Langhome'a  translation :  "  A  few  months 
after  MeteUa^s  death,  he  presented  the  people  with  a  show  of  glodiaton ; 
and  as,  at  that  time,  men  and  women  had  no  separate  places,  but  sat  pro- 
luiscQoasly  in  the  theater,  a  woman  of  great  beantv,  and  of  one  of  the  oest 
families,  happened  to  sit  near  Sylla.  She  was  tlie  oaaghter  of  Messala,  and 
sister  to  the  orator  Hortensius :  her  name  was  Valeria ;  and  she  had  latelj 
been  divorced  from  her  husband.  This  woman,  coming  behind  Sylliu 
touched  him,  and  took  oif  a  little  of  the  nap  of  his  robe,  and  then  retumea 
to  her  place.  Sylla  looked  at  her,  quite  amazed  at  her  famUiarity,  when 
she  said,  *  Wonder  not,  my  lord,  at  what  I  have  done ;  I  had  only  a  nund 
to  share  a  little  in  your  good  fortune.'  Svlla  was  for  from  being  displeased ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  that  he  was  nattered  verv  agreeably,  for  he  sent 
to  ask  her  name,  and  to  inquire  into  her  family  und  charaoter.  Then  fol* 
lowed  on  interchange  of  amorous  regards  and  smiles,  which  ended  in  a  con- 
tract and  marriage.  Tho  lady,  perhaps,  was  not  to  blame.  But  Sylla, 
though  he  got  a  woman  of  repulation,  and  great  accomplishments,  yetoaoie 
into  the  match  upon  wrong  principles.  liko  a  youth,  he  was  caught  wit!) 
soft  looks  and  languishing  airs,  things  that  arc  wont  to  excite  the  lowest  of 
the  passions."  Others  have  thought  that  Sallust  refers  to  Sylla's  conduct 
on  tne  death  of  his  wife  Mctcllaj  above  mentioned,  to  whom,  as  ahe  hap- 
pened to  fall  sick  when  ho  was  giving  an  cuteitainment  to  the  people,  and 
us  the  priest  forbade  him  to  have  his  house  defiled  with  death  on  tne  occa- 
sion, he  unfeelingly  sent  a  bill  of  divorce,  ordcrin?  her  to  be  carried  oat  of 
the  house  while  the  breath  was  in  her.  (Jortius,  Kritz,  and  I^ngins.  think 
that  tho  allusion  is  to  Sylla's  general  faithlessness  to  his  wives,  for  ne  had 
several ;  as  if  Sallust  hod  used  tho  singular  for  tho  plural,  vieore  for  vmrir 
bye,  or  retuooridf  but  if  Sallust  meant  to  allude  to  more  than  ono  wife,  why 
should  he  have  restricted  himiself  to.the  singular  ? 

w  Lived  on  the  easiest  terms  with  his  fi  lends]  FacUis  amicUid.  The  critics 
are  in  doubt  about  the  sense  of  this  phrase.  I  have  given  that  which  Dietsdi 
prefers,  who  says  that  a  mKafacUia  amicUia  is  "  one  who  easily  grants  his 
friends  all  that  they  desire,  exacts  little  from  them,  and  is  no  severe  censor 
of  their  morals."  Cortius  explains  it/acUia  ad  amtcltiam^  and  Facciolati,  iri 
liis  Lexicon, /fltfiZ^  sihi  amicos  parans^  but  these  interpretations,  as  Eritziaa 
observes,  are  hardly  suitable  to  the  ablative  case. 

"^  Most  fortunate]  Fdicistvmo,  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  tho  title  of  Felix, 
wLioh  he  assumed  atler  his  great  victory  over  Marius. 

w  Ilia  descrtj  Industriam.  That  is,  tho  elforts  which  he  made  to  attain 
distinction. 
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the  art  of  war,  bo  became,  in  a  abort  time,  tbo  most  expert  of 
the  wbolo  army.  He  was  besides  a&ble  to  tbe  soldiers ;  lio 
conferred  favors  on  many  at  tbeir  request,  and  on  otbers  of 
bis  own  accord,  and  was  reluctant  to  receive  any  in  return. 
But  be  repaid  other  obligations  more  readily  than  those  of  a 
poconiary  nature ;  be  himself  demanded  repayment  from  no 
one ;  but  rather  made  it  his  object  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  indebted  to  him.  He  conversed,  jocosely  as  well  as 
seriously,  with  the  humblest  of  the  soldiers ;  ho  was  their  fre- 
quent companion  at  their  works,  on  the  march,  and  on  guard. 
Nor  did  he  ever,  as  is  usual  with  depraved  ambition,  attempt 
to  injure  the  character  of  the  consul,  or  of  any  deserving  per- 
son. His  sole  aim,  whether  in  the  council  or  the  field,  was  to 
suffer  none  to  excel  him  ;  to  most  ho  was  superior.  By  such 
conduct  he  soon  became  a  favoiito  both  with  Marius  and  wi  li 
the  army. 

XCVH.  Jugnrtha,  after  ho  had  lost  the  city  of  Capsa,  and 
other  strong  and  important  places,  as  well  as  a  vast  sum  of 
money,  dispatched  messengers  to  Bocchus,  requesting  him  to 
bring  his  forces  into  Numidia  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stating 
that  the  time  for  giving  battle  was  at  hand.  But  finding 
that  be  hesitated,  and  was  balancing  the  inducements  to  peaco 
and  war,  ho  again  corrupted  his  confidants,  as  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, with  presents,  and  promised  the  Moor  himself  a  third 
part  of  Numidia,  should  either  tho  Romans  be  driven  from 
Africa,  or  tho  war  brought  to  an  end  without  any  diminution 
ef  his  own  territories.  Being  allured  by  this  offer,  Bocchus 
joined  Jugurtha  with  a  large  force. 

•  The  armies  of  the  kings  being  thus  united,  they  attacked 
Marius,  on  his  march  to  his  winter  quarters,  when  scarcely  a 
tenth  part  of  the  day  remained,®*  expecting  that  the  night, 
which  was  now  coming  on,  would  be  a  shelter  to  them  if  they 
were  beaten,  and  no  impediment  if  they  should  conquer,  as 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  while  either  result 
would  be  worse  for  the  Romans  in  the  dark.  At  tho  very  mo- 
ment, accordingly,  that  Marius  heard  from  various  quarters®" 
of  the  enemy's  approach,  the  enemy  themselves  were  upon  him, 
and  before  the  troops  could  either  form  themselves  or  collect 

"•  XCVn.  When  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  day  remained]  Vlx  decirrui 
farts  die  r^iquA,    A  remarkably  exact  specification  of  the  time. 
.  M  From  vorioun  quarters]  Ec  muUia,  From  hia  scouts,  who  camo  in  from 
•n  sides. 
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Iho  baggage,  before  tliey  could  recoiro  even  a  signal  or  aft 
order,  the  Moorish  and  Getulian  horse,  not  in  line,  or  any  regu- 
lar array  of  battle,  but  in  separate  bodies,  as  chance  Lad  united 
them,  rushed  furiously  on  our  men ;  -who,  though  all  struck 
with  a  panic,  yet,  calling  to  mind  what  they  had  done  en 
ibrmer  occasions,  either  seized  their  arms,  or  protected  thoBO 
who  were  looking  for  theirs,  while  some,  springing  on  their 
horses,  advanced  against  the  enemy.  But  the  whole  conflict 
was  more  like  a  rencounter  with  robbers  than  a  battle ;  tho 
horse  and  foot  of  the  enemy,  miugled  together  without  stand- 
ards or  order,  wounded  some  of  our  men,  and  cut  down  others, 
and  surprised  many  in  tho  rear  while  fighting  stoutly  with 
those  in  front ;  neither  valor  nor  arms  were  a  sufficient  defeusc, 
the  enemy  being  superior  in  numbers,  and  covering  the  field 
on  all  sides.  At  last  the  Iloman  veterans,  who  were  necessaiily 
well  experienced  in  war,"*  formed  themselves,  wherever  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  or  chance  allowed  them  to  unite,  in  circular 
bodies,  and  thus  secured  on  every  side,  and  regularly  drawn  up, 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

XCVni.  Marius,  in  this  desperate  emergency,  was  not  more 
alarmed  or  disheartened  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  but 
rode  about  with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  which  he  had  formed 
of  his  bravest  soldiers  rather  than  his  nearest  friends,  in  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  field,  sometimes  supporting  his  own  men  when 
giving  way,  sometimes  charging  the  enemy  where  they  wore 
thickest,  and  doing  service  to  his  troops  with  his  sword,  sinco, 
in  tho  general  confusion,  he  was  unable  to  command  with  his 
voice. 

The  day  had  now  closed,  yefc  tho  barbarians  abated  nothing 
of  their  impetuosity,  but,  expecting  that  the  night  would  be 

•1  The  Eoman  veterans,  who  wero  necessarily  well  experienced  in  ma] 
The  reading  of  Cortioa  is,  Jiomani  veieres,  novique^  etobea  tcieniss  belli  ;  which 
ho  explains  by  supposing  that  the  new  recruits  were  joined  with  the  veterans, 
and  that  both  united  were  consequently  well  skilled  in  war,  citing,  in  rap- 
port of  hia  sappoeition^  a  passage  in  c.  87 :  Sic  hreoi  spatio  novi  veteresqno 
codhiere,  et  mrCus  omnium  (Bqualis  facta.  And  Ascensios  had  previously 
given  a  similar  explanation,  quod  etiam  veterani  adessetU.  But  many  later 
critics  have  not  been  induced  to  believe  that  Cortius's  reading  will  bear  any 
such  interpretation  J  and  accordingly  Kritzius^  Dietsch,  and  Orelli,  havo 
ejected  novloue;  as  indeed  Ciacconms  and  Ursinus  had  lonpr  before  recom- 
mended. Mtiller,  Bumouf,  and  Allen,  retain  it,  adopting  Cortius's  inter- 
pretation. Gerlach  also  retains  it,  but  not  witnout  nesitation.  But  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  it  occurs  in  all  the  manuscripta  but  one,  which  has 
Jiomani  veteres  boni  scienies  emnt  ut  guds  locus,  etc. 
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A  their  favor,  pressed  forward,  as  their  kings  had  directed 
ihem,  with  increased  violence.  Marius,  in  consequence,  re^ 
Bdved  upon  a  measure  suited  to  his  circumstances,  and,  that 
liis  men  might  have  a  place  of  retreat,  took  possession  of  two 
lulls  contiguous  to  each  other,  on  one  of  which,  too  small  for 
a  camp,  thcro  was  an  abundant  spring  of  water,  while  the  other, 
bdng  mostly  elevated  and  steep,  and  requiring  little  fortifica- 
.lioDyWas  suited  for  his  purpose  as  a  place  of  encampment. 
.He  then  ordered  Sylla,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  take  his 
station  for  the  night  on  the  eminence  containing  the  spring, 
vldle  he  himself  collected  his  scattered  troops  by  degrees,  the 
enemy  being  not  less  disordered,"^  and  led  them  all  at  a  quick 
Jittzch"  up  the  other  hilL  Thus  the  kings,  obliged  by  the 
.itieDgth  of  the  Roman  position,  wore  deterred  from  continuing 
the  combat ;  yet  they  did  not  allow  their  men  to  withdraw  to 
I  distance,  but,  surrounding  both  hills  with  a  lai^o  force,  en- 
camped without  any  regular  order.  Uaving  then  lighted  nu- 
fiierous  fires,  the  barbarians,  after  their  custom,  spent  most  of 
the  night  in  merriment,  exultation,  and  tumultuous  clamor,  the 
Idags,  elated  at  having  kept  their  ground,  conducting  them- 
aolTea  as  conquerors.  This  scene,  plainly  visible  to  the  Romans, 
under  cover  of  the  night  and  oa  the  higher  ground,  afforded 
great  encouragement  to  them. 

XCIX.  Marius,  accordingly,  dciiving  much  confidence  from 
tlo  imprudence  of  the  enemy,  ordered  the  strictest  possible 
fittlenco  to  be  kept,  not  allowing  even  the  trumpets,  as  was  usual, 
to  be  sounded  when  the  watches  were  changed  ;"  and  then, 
^hn  day  approached,  and  the  enemy  were  fatigued  and  just 
Anting  to  sleep,  he  ordered  the  sentinels,  with  the  trumpeters 
<^  the  auxiliary  cohorts,"*  cavalry,  and  legions,  to  sound  all 

••  XCVm.  Tho  enemy  beinff  not  less  disordered]  M^ue  minus  Tiostifyui 
^ffbuiatis.  If  the  enemy  liad  not  been  in  as  muen  disorder  as  himself, 
wins  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  effect  his  retreat. 

•  At  a  qoick  march  J  Pleno  grad/».  **  By  the  militarU  gradus  twenty 
'inltt  were  completed  in  five  hours  of  a  sammer  day :  by  the  plenus  gradus, 
>liidi  18  quicker,  twcnty-fonr  miles  were  traveraied  in  the  same  time/' 
Vegeti9. 

**  XCIX.  When  tho  watches  were  chan^d]  Per  vu/Uiaa :  i.  e,  at  the  end 
^eooh  watch,  when  the  guards  were  relieved.  '^The  nights,  by  the  aid 
^1  depsydra,  were  divided  into  foar  watches,  the  termination  of  each  being 


J*  Auxiliary  cohorts]    OoAorUum.     I  have  added  the  word  auxiliary, 
AQtk  they  were  the  cohorts  of  tlie  ausiliarica  or  allies  id  opparent,  as  tho 
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their  instrumonts  at  once,  and  the  soldiers,  at  tho  some  timo, 
-to  raise  a  shout,  and  sally  forth  from  the  camp*"  upon  the  ene- 
my. Th'3  Moors  and  Gretulians,  suddenly  roused  by  the  strange 
and  terrible  noise,  could  neither  flee,  nor  take  up  arms,  could 
neither  act,  nor  provide  for  their  security,  so  completely  had 
fear,  like  a  stupor,*'  from  tho  uproar  and  shouting,  the  absenco 
of  support,  the  charge  of  our  troops,  and  tho  tumult  and 
alarm,  seized  upon  them  all.  Tho  whole  of  them  were  conse- 
quently routed  and  put  to  flight ;  most  of  tlieir  arms,  and  mili- 
tary standards,  were  taken  ;  and  more  were  killed  in  this  than 
in  all  former  battles,  their  escape  being  impeded  by  sleep  and 
the  sudden  alarm. 

C.  Marius  now  continued  tho  route,  which  ho  had  com- 
menced, toward  his  winter  quarters,  which,  for  the  convenienco 
of  getting  provisions,  he  had  determined  to  fix  in  tho  towns  on 
the  coast.  He  was  not,  however,  rendered  careless  or  presumpt- 
uous by  his  victory,  but  marched  with  his  army  in  form  of  ft 
square,*®  just  as  if  he  were  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Sylla,  with 
his  cavalry,  was  on  the  right ;  Aulus  Manlius,  with  the  shngcrs 
Tind  archers,  and  Ligurian  cohorts,  had  the  command  on  tho 
left ;  the  tribunes,  with  tho  light-armed  infantry,  the  consul 
had  placed  in  the  front  and  rear.  Tho  deserters,  whose  lives 
were  of  little  value,  and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  tho 
country,  obsorvcd  tho  route  of  tho  enemy.  Marius  himself^ 
too,  as  if  no  olher  woro  placed  in  charge,  attended  to  every 
thing,  went  through  the  whole  of  tho  troops,  and  praised  or 
blamed  them  according  to  their  desert  He  was  always  armed 
and  on  the  alert,  and  obliged  his  men  to  imitate  his  example 
Ho  fortified  his  camp  with  tho  same  caution  with  which  ho 
marched ;  stationing  cohorts  of  tho  legions  to  watch  the  gates, 
and  the  auxiliary  cavalry  in  front,  and  others  upon  tho  rampart 

word  legionum  follows.  Kritzins  indeed  thinks  otherwise,  supposing  that 
tho  cohorts  had  particular  trumpeters,  distinct  from  those  of  tne  whole  le- 
gion. But  for  this  notion  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground.  Sallost 
Hpeaks  of  the  oo^ries  soeiorum,  o.  53,  and  oohortea  Zigurwn,  c.  100. 

»•  Sally  forth  from  the  camp]  Portis  erumpere.  Sallust  uses  the  eommon 
phrase  for  issuing  from  the  camp.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  formed  a  regular  camp  with  gates  durmop  the  snort  time  that  they 
had  been  upon  the  hill,  especially  as  they  had  fied  to  it  in  great  disorder. 

^  Stupor  J  Vecordia,    A  feeling  that  deprived  them  of  all  sense. 

•8  C.  In  form  of  a  square]  Quadrato  agmine,  "  A  hollow  square,  with 
the  bngfijago  in  tho  center;  see  Serv.  ad  Veror.  ^n.  xii.  121.  .  .  .  Such  an 
agmen  Sallust,  in  c.  46,  calls  munituniy  as  it  was  prepared  to  defend  it^ielf 
against  the  enemy,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  approach."  KrU»iit$> 
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and  lines.  Ho  went  round  the  posts  in  person,  not  from  sus- 
picion that  his  orders  would  not  bo  observed,  but  that  the  labor 
of  the  soldiers,  shared  equally  bj  their  general,  might  be  en- 
dured by  them  with  cheerfulness."'  Indeed,  Marius,  as  well  at 
this  as  at  other  periods  of  the  war,  kept  his  men  to  their  duty 
rather  by  the  dread  of  shame*  than  of  severity ;  a  course  which 
many  said  was  adopted  from  desire  of  popularity,  but  some 
thought  it  was  because  ho  took  pleasure  in  toils  to  which  ho 
had  been  accustomed  from  his  youth,  and  in  exertions  which 
other  men  call  perfect  miseries.  The  public  interest,  however, 
was  served  with  as  much  efficiency  and  honor  as  it  could  have 
been  under  the  most  rigorous  command. 

CL  At  length,  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  march,  when  ho 
was  not  far  from  tho  town  of  Cirta,  his  scouts  suddenly  mado 
their  appearance  from  all  quarters  at  once ;  a  circumstance  by 
-which  the  enemy  was  known  to  be  at  hand.  But  as  they  camo 
in  from  different  points,  and  all  gave  the  same  account,  the 
oofiinil,  doubting  in  what  form  to  draw  up  his  army,  mado  no 
alteration  in  it,  but  halted  where  he  was,  being  already  pre- 
pared for  every  contingency.  Jugurtha's  expectations,  in  con- 
sequence, disappointed  him ;  for  ho  had  divided  his  force  into 
four  bodies,  trusting  that  one  of  them,  assuredly,'  would 
'surprise  tho  Romans  in  tho  rear.  Sylla,  meanwhile,  with 
whom  they  first  camo  in  contact,  having  cheered  on  his  men, 
charged  the  Moors,  in  person  and  with  his  officers,^  with  troop 
after  troop  of  cavalry,  in  tho  closest  order  possible ;  while  tho 
rest  of  his  force,  retaining  their  position,  protected  themselves 
&g:unst  tho  darts  thrown  from  a  distance,  and  Idlled  such  of  tho 
caemy  as  fell  into  their  hands. 

While  the  cavalry  was  thus  engaged,  Bocchus,  with  his  in- 
fantry, which  his  son  Volux  had  brought  up,  and  which,  from 
delay  on  their  march,  had  not  been  present  in  the  former  battle, 
assailed  the  Romans  in  tho  rear.     Marius  wa3  at  that  moment 

••  m^ht  bo  endared  by  them  with  cheerfulness]  VoterUibtts  esset,  A 
Greek  phrase,  j^ovXofietfoig  eiij. 

•  Bread  of  shame]  Pudore.  Inducing  eacli  to  have  a  regard  to  hia  char- 
acter. 


fodr 
lU>maii3. 

•  In  perwm  and  with  his  officers]  Ipsealiique,    "  The  ai'd  are  the  prcefecU 
tjuUvrnf  offioera  of  the  cavalry.''    JTriteius, 
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occupied  in  front,  ns  Jugurthn  vrns  thero  witih  ]iis  largest  fore^ 
The  Numidian  king,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Bocchns, 
wheeled  secretly  about,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  to  the 
iufantr^V  at^d  exclaimed  in  Latin,  which  ho  had  learned  io 
speak  at  Numantia,  "  that  our  men  were  struggling  in  vain; 
for  that  he  had  just  slain  Marius  with  his  own  hand ;"  showing, 
at  the  same  time,  his  sword  besmeared  with  blood,  which  he 
ha'l,  indeed,  sufiiciently  stained  by  vigorously  cutting  down  cor 
infantry.*  When  the  soldiers  heard  this,  they  felt  a  shock, 
tliough  rather  at  the  horror  of  such  an  event,  than  from  belief 
jn  him  who  asserted  it ;  the  barbarians,  on  Uie  other  hand, 
assumed  fresh  courage,  and  advanced  with  greater  fury  on  the  ' 
disheartened  Romans,  who  were  just  on  the  point  of  taking  to 
flight,  when  Sylla,  having  routed  those  to  whom  he  had  been 
opposed,  fell  upon  the  Moors  in  the  flank.  Bocchus  instantly 
fled.  Jugurtha,  anxious  to  support  his  men,  and  to  secure  a 
\nctory  so  nearly  won,  was  surrounded  by  our  cavalry,  and  all 
his  attendants,  light  and  left,  being  slain,  had  to  force  a  way 
alone,  with  great  diflficulty,  through  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 
Marius,  at  the  same  time,  having  put  to  flight  the  cavalry,  carao 
up  to  support  such  of  his  men  as  ho  had  understood  to  bo 
giving  ground.  At  last  the  enemy  were  defeated  in  every 
quarter.     The  spectacle  on  the  open  plains  was  then  frightfiil;* 

*  Wheeled  Bocretly  about — ^to  the  infantry]  Clam — ad  pediies  eonwr^ 
"What  infantry  are  meant,  the  commentators  can  not  agree,  nor  is  tliere  any 
thing  in  the  narrative  on  which  a  satisfactory  decision  can  be  founded.  ^ 
the  arrival  of  Bocchus  is  mentioned  immediately  before,  Cortins  supposes 
that  the  infantry  of  Bocchus  are  signified ;  and  it  may  be  so ;  but  to  what' 
ever  party  the  words  were  addressed,  tliey  were  intended  to  be  heard  by 
the  Komans,  or  for  what  purpose  were  they  spoken  in  Latin  9  Jngmtlit 
may  have  spoken  the  words  in  both  languages,  and  this,  from  what  f^ows. 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for  both  sides  understood  him.  Qpo» 
ubi  milUee  (evidently  the  Roman  soldiers)  accepere^simul  Larhari  amnioi 
ioUere,  etc  The  elam  signifies  that  Ju<^urtha  turned  about,  or  wheeled  (4 
80  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  Mariusi,  with  whom  lie  had  been  contendiDg., 

»  By  vigorously  cutting  down  our  infantry]  Satis  impigr^  oeeiao  p^ 
7U)8tro.  "A  ces  mots  il  lour  montra  son  <ipee  teinte  du  sang  des  notreS) 
dont  il  vemdt,  en  etfet,  de  fiiiro  uno  assez  ornelle  boucherie.^'  Ih  Brom»* 
Of  the  other  French  translators,  Beauz^e  and  Le  Brun  render  the  ptt8af{* 
in  a  similar  way;  I>ottevillo  and  Durean  Delomallo,  as  well  os  aJl  cir 
English  translators,  take  ped/Ue  as  signifying  only  one  goldier.  Sir  Heniy 
Steuart  even  specifies  that  it  ^vas  *'  a  legionary  soldier.^*  The  commentft- 
tors,  I  should  suppose,  have  all  rcgardecfthe  word  as  having  a  plaral  ugnifi- 
cation  j  none  of  them,  except  Bumouf,  who  expresses  a  needless  donb^  t»J 
any  thing  on  the  point. 

•  The  spectacle  on  the  open  plains  was  then  frightfVil,  etc.]  Tktmspeelaeti' 
lum  horrwUe  campis  paterUibuSfQto*  The  idea  of  this  passage  was  probably 
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Bome  were  pursuing,  others  fleeing;  some  were  being  slain, 
others  captured ;  men  and  horses  were  dashed  to  the  earth ; 
many,  who  were  wounded,  could  neither  flee. nor  remain  at  rest, 
attempting  to  rise,  and  instantly  falling  back ;  and  the  whole 
field,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  strewed  with  arms 
and  dead  bodies,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  saturated  witli 
Uood. 

OIL  At  length  the  consul,  now  indisputably  victor,  arrived 
at  the  town  of  Cirta,  whither  he  had  at  first  intended  to  go. 
To  this  place,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  second  defeat  of  Iho 
barbarians,  came  messengers  from  Bocchus,  who,  in  the  king's 
name,  requested  of  Matins  to  send  him  two  persons  in  whom 
lie  had  nill  confidence,  as  he  wished  to  confer  with  them  on 
matters  concerning  both  the  interest  of  the  Roman  people  and 
Lis  own.  Marius  immediately  dispatched  Sylla  and  Aulus  Man- 
lius ;  who,  though  they  went  at  the  king's  invitation,  thought 
proper,  notwithstanding,  to  address  him  first,  in  the  hope  of 
altering  his  sentiments,  if  ho  were  unfavorable  to  peace,  or  of 
strengthening  his  inclination,  if  he  were  disposed  to  it.  Sylla, 
therefore,  to  whose  superiority,  not  in  years  but  in  elo- 
quence, Manlius  yielded  precedence,  spoke  to  Bocchus  briefly 
as  follows : 

**  It  gives  us  great  pleasure.  King  Bocchus,  that  the  gods 
have  at  length  induced  a  man,  so  eminent  as  yourself,  to  prefer 
peace  to  war,  and  no  longer  to  stain  your  own  excellent  char- 
taken,  as  Ciacconias  intimates,  fVom  a  description  in  Xcnoplion.  Agesil.  ii.  12, 
14,  part  of  which  is  quoted  by  Longinus,  Sect.  19,  as  an  example  of  the  effect 

Jrodaoed  bv  the  omission  of  CODJ  unctions:  Kot  avfifSaXovrec  rdc  damdag 
udowTO,  ifidxovTo,  uneKTeivoVf  diridvijaKOP,  .  ,  .  'ETcei  yefi^v  O.ri^eif 
{f  lidx^^  vap^v  6^  dedaaadai  ivOa  avvineaov  aA/l?/Jloif,  rijv  ukv  yrjv  uifiaTi 
frefvpftivtfv,  vexpo^  6i  lieifievovg  ^iXlovc  Kal  iroTi.ejiiovg  fief  uXXTJXuVf  dant- 
dag  6i  diareOpvfjtfievaCt  dopara  avvTeOpavaiiiva,  lyxetpidia  yvfivd,  KovXedv 
Tid  fthf  X^^^^t  ^*^  ^*  ^^  aufiaoL,  ra  (T  lu  fierd  x^^P^-  "  Closing  their 
shields  together,  they  pushed,  they  fought,  they  slew,  they  were  slfdu. 

But  when  the  Ixittle  was  over,  tou  might  have  seen,  where 

they  had  fbught.  the  ground  clotted  with  blooa,  tlio  corpses  of  friends  and 
enemies  mingled  totfother,  and  pierced  shields,  broken  lances,  and  swords 
withoat  their  sheaths,  strewed  on  the  ground,  sticking  in  the  dead  1x>die^(, 
or  Btill  remaining  m  the  hands  that  haawlelded  them  when  alive."  Tacitu.^^, 
Agrio.  c  87,  has  copied  this  description  of  Salhist,  as  all  the  commentators 
have  remsrke  I :    Tarn  verj  pate/Uibus  locis  grawU  ct  atrox  spectaculum, 

Seqiihy  muUurare,  eapere^  atque  eoidem^  oUatis  atiisy  trucklare 

PoMim  armi  et  corpora,  et  lacen  artus,  et  cruenta  humus,  '^  The  sight  on 
tlM  open  field  wan  then  striking  and  horrible;  they  pursued,  they  iniiicto.l 
vounds,  they  took  men  prisoners,  and  slaughtered  tlieni  as  othcri^  presc>n'- 
«*•!  thcm.«elvo:*.  .  .  .  JEvery  where  wen;  seen  arms  and  corpses,  iiiuugleJ 
fimbri,  and  the  ground  stained  with  blood." 
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a<*/tcr  by  an  alliance  with   Jugurtha,  tlio   most  infamous  of 
mankind ;  and  to  relievo  us,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  visiting  with  the  same  punishment  your 
errors  and  his  crimes.     Besides,  the  lloman  people,  even  from 
the  vexy  infan(jy'  of  their  state,  have  thought  it  better  to  seek 
friends  than  slaves,  thinking  it  safer  to  rule  over  willing  than 
forced  subjects.     But  to  you  no  friendship  can  be  more  suitable 
than  ours ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  wo  are  at  a  distance  from  yon, 
on  which  account  there  will  be  the  less  chance  of  misunder- 
standing between  us,  while  our  good  feeling  for  you  will  bo  as 
strong  as  if  wo  were  near ;  and,  secondly,  because,  though  wc 
havo   subjects  in  abundance,  yet  neither  we,  nor  any  other 
nation,  can  ever  have  a  sufficiency  of  friends.     Woidd  that 
Guch  had  been  your  inclination  from  the  first ;  for  (hen  yon 
would  assuredly,  before  this  time,  havo  received  from  the  Roman 
]>eoplo  more  benefits  than  you  have  now  sufibred  evils.    But 
since  Fortune  has  the  chief  control  in  human  afiairs,  and  it  bas 
pleased  her  that  you  should  experience  our  force  as  well  as  our 
favor,  now,  when  she  gives  you  this  fair  opportunity,  embrace 
it  without  delay,  and  complete  the  course  which   you  havo 
begun.     You  have  many  and  excellent  means  of  atoning,  iHth 
great  ease,  for  past  errors  by  future  services.     Impress  tbis, 
however,  deeply  on  your  mind,  that  the   Roman   i)eoplo  aro 
never  outdone  in  acts  of  kindness ;  of  their  power  in  war  yon 
have  already  sufficient  knowledge." 

To  this  address  Bocchus  made  a  temperate  and  courteous 
reply,  offering  a  few  observations,  at  the  same  time,  in  oxtenui- 
tion  of  his  error ;  and  saying  "  that  he  had  taken  arms,  not  willi 
any  hostile  feeling,  but  to  defend  his  own  dominions,  as  part  cf 
Numidia,  out  of  which  he  had  forcibly  driven  Jugurtha,"  y^ 

T  CII.  Besides,  tlio  Roman  people,  even  from  the  very  infancy^  etc.]  Tho 
reading  of  this  passage,  before  the  edition  of  Cortius,  was  tnis:  Adhoc^ 
populo  Romano  jam  a  principio  inopl  meli/us  visvm  amicos^  qttiMn  nertot^ 
qucerere,  Gruter  proposed  to  read  Ad?ioc  populo  Komano  tno^imeUuitd 
visum*  etc.,  whence  Cortius  made  Ad  hoCy  populo  Romano  jam  tnopi  wvk^ 
etc.  But  the  Bipont  editors,  observing  that  inopl  was  not  quite  consisteDt 
with  qucerere  sercos,  altered  the  passage  to  Ad  hoc^  populo  Romano j<a^  4 
principio  relpuUiccB  mdiue  visvm.^  etc.,  which  seems  to  be  the  best  emcndj 
tion  uiat  has  been  proposed,  and  which  T  have  accordingly  fblloweo. 


melius  on  no  authority  but  his  own. 

»  Out  of  whicli  he  had  forcibly  driven  Jugnrtha]   TTn'le  vi  Jugurtham  ex- 
'nulerit  [erpuUrat].    There  is  here  somo  obscurity.    The  niouuscriptd  vary 
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his  by  right  of  conquost,  and  Lo  could  not  allow  it  to  bo  laid 
waste  by  Marius ;  uiat  when  he  formerly  sent  embassadors  to 
the  Romans,  he  was  refused  their  friendship  ;,  but  that  he  would 
say  nothing  more  of  the  past,  and  would,  if  Marius  gave  him 
permission^  send  another  embassy  to  the  senate."  But  no 
sooner  was  this  permission  granted,  than  the  purpose  of  the 
barbarian  was  altered  by  some  of  his  friends,  whom  Jugurtha, 
hearing  of  the  mission  of  Sylla  and  Manlius,  and  fearful  of  what 
was  intended  by  it,  had  corrupted  with  bribes. 

cm.  Marius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  settled  his  army  in 
winter  quarters,  set  out,  with  the  light-anned  cohoils  and  part 
of  the  cavalry,  into  a  desert  part  of  the  country,  to  besiege  a 
fortress  of  Jugurtha's,  in  which  he  had  placed  a  garrison  con- 
dsting  wholly  of  Roman  deserters.     And  now  again  Bocchus, 
cither  from  reflecting  on  what  ho  had  suflfcrod   in  the  two 
engagements,  or  from  being  admonished  by  such  of  his  friends 
as  Jugurtha  had  not   corrupted,  selected,  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  his  adherents,  five  persons  of  approved  integrity  and 
eminent  abilities,  whom  ho  directed  to  go,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Marius,  and  afterward  to  proceed,  if  Marius  gave  his  consent,  as 
embassadors  to  Home,  granting  them  full  powers  to  treat  con- 
cerning his  affairs,  and  to  concludo  the  war  upon  any  terms 
whatsoever.    These  five  immediately  set  out  for  the  Roman 
winter-quarters,  but  being  beset  and  spoiled  by  Getulian  robbers 
on  the  way,  fled,  in  alarm  and  ill  plight,**  to  Sylla,  whom  tho 
consul,  when  ho  went  on  his  expedition,  had  left  as  pro-praetor 
with  the  army.  Sylla  received  them,  not,  as  they  had  deserved, 
like  faithless  enemies,  but  with   the  greatest  ceremony  and 
monificenco ;  from  which  the  barbarians  concluded  that  what 
was  said  of  Roman  avarice  was  false,  and  that  Sylla,  from  his 
gencrofflty,  must  bo  their  friend.     For  interested  bounty,"  in 

Ixjtwcen  €i^lerU  and  expulerii,  Cortins^  and  Gerlacli  in  his  second  edi- 
tion, adopt  aanderat,  which  they  of  nccensity  refer  to  Marias  ;  but  to  make 
Booohns  speak  thus,  is^  as  Krituns  says,  to  make  him  epeak  very  foolishly ' 
•ad  arrogantly.  Kritzina  himself  accordingly,  adopts  esepulerU,  and  sup- 
poeea  that  Booohua  invents  a  falsehood,  in  the  belief  that  the  Komans  wonid 
Aave  no  meana  of  detecting  it.  But  Eocohns  may  have  spoken  troth,  re- 
ftrrioff,  as  M&ller  anicgests,  to  some  previous  transnetions  between  nim 
and  Jiunirtha,  to  which  Sallost  does  not  elsewhere  allnde. 

•  cm.  In  ill  plight]  Sinedeeare, 

"  Interested  bounty]  LargUio,  "  The  word  signifies  liberal  treatment  of 
othera  vlth  a  view  to  our  own  interest;  without  any  real  goodwill." 
MBUer,  "  lie  intends  a  sovcro  stricture  on  hid  own  age,  and  the  manners 
of  tbe  Bomans."  DieUch, 
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those  days,  was  still  unknown  to  many ;  by  whom  every  man 
who  was  liberal  was  also  thought  benevolent,  and  all  prcsenti 
were  considered  to  proceed  from  kindness.  They  therefore  dis- 
closed to  the  quaestor  their  commission  from  Bocchus^  and 
asked  him  to  be  their  patron  and  adviser ;  extolling,  at  the 
same  time,  the  power,  integrity,  and  grandeur  of  their 
monarch,  and  adding  whatever  they  thought  likely  to  promote 
their  objects,  or  to  procure  the  favor  of  Sylla.  Sylla  promised 
them  all  that  they  requested;  and,  being  instmcted  how  to 
address  Maiius  and  the  senate,  they  tarried  in  the  camp  about 
forty  days." 

CIV.  When  Marius,  having  failed  in  the  object"  of  his  ci- 
peditioa,  returned  to  Cirta,  and  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  embassadors,  ho  desired  both  them  and  Sylla  to  come  to 
him,  together  with  Lucius  Bellienu?,  the  pnetor  from  Utica, 
and  all  that  were  of  senatorial  rank  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
with  whom  ho  discussed  the  instructions  of  Bocchus  to  Lis 
embassadors ;  to  whom  permission  to  proceed  to  Rome  iras 
granted  by  the  consul.  In  the  mean  time  a  truce  was  asked,  a 
request  to  which  assent  was  readily  expressed  by  Sylla  and  the 
majority  ;  the  few,  who  advocated  harsher  measures,  were  men 
inexpeiiencod  in  human  affairs,  which,  unstable  and  fluctuating, 
are  always  verging  to  opposite  extremes." 

The  Moors  having  obtained  all  that  they  desired,  three  of 
them  started  for  Rome  with  Cncius  Octavius  Rufus,  who,  r.s 
quaestor,  had  brought  pay  for  the  army  to  Africa;  the  other 
two  returned  to  iJocchus,  who  heard  from  them,  Avith  grcr.t 
pleasure,  their  account  both  of  other  particulars,  and  especially 
of  the  courtesy  and  attention  of  Sylla. 

To  his  three  embassadors  that  went  to  Rome,  when,  after  a 
deprecatory  acknowledgment  that  their  king  had  been  ia 
error,  and  had  been  led  astray  by  tlio  treachery  of  Jugurtha, 
they  solicited  for  him  friendship  r.nl  alliance,  the  following 
answer  was   given:   "The  senate  ani  jxioplo   of  Rome  aro 

"  About  forty  daya]  "Waiting,  npparontly,  for  the  rctnrii  of  Marias. 

"  CIV.  Haviiiff  failed  in  the  object,  etc.]  Infecto^  qw  inienderat,  neffollfi. 
Though  this  is  the  reading  of  most  of  the  mauuscnpts,  Kritaus,  MClller, 
and  Dietseli,  rea<l  confecto,  as  if  Marins  could  not  have  failed  in  Ids  attempt* 

"  Are  always  ver^ng  to  opposite  extremes]  Semper  t»  advorsa  tnuiaa'' 
Rose  renders  this  "arc  always  clmnein<r,  and  constantly  for  the  worse;*' 
and  most  other  translators  have  p'lvcn  Pomethinj;  similnr.  But  this  is  nb- 
purd;  for  every  one  sees  that  nil  chnnsrcs  in  human  affairs  nre  not  ft^rtho 
worse.    AUverm  is  evidently  to  be  taken  in  the  ecjise  v.hich  I  have  j;iven. 
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wont  to  bo  mindful  of  both  services  and  injuries;  they  par- 
don Bocchus,  since  ho  repents  of  his  fault,  and  will  grant  him 
their  alliance  and  friendship  when  ho  shall  have  deserved 
them." 

,CV.  When  this  reply  was  communicated  to  Bocchus,  he 
lequested  Marius,  by  letter,  to  send  Sylla  to  him,  that,  at  his 
diBcretion,*^  measures  might  be  adopted  for  their  common  in- 
terest. Sylla  Yras  accordingly  dispatched,  attended  with  a 
guard  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  Balearic  slingers,  besides  somo 
archers  and  a  Pelignian  cohort,  who,  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
tion, were  furnished  with  light  arms,  wliich,  however,  pro- 
tected them,  as  efficiently  as  any  others,  against  the  light 
darts  of  the  enemy.  As  he  was  on  his  march,  on  the  fifth 
day  after  he  set  out,  Volux,  the  son  of  Bocchus,  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  open  plain  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  which 
amounted  in  reality  to  not  more  than  a  ^ousand,  but  which, 
as  they  approached  in  confusion  and  disorder,  presented  to 
Sylla  and  the  rest  the  appearance  of  a  greater  number,  and 
excited  apprehensions  of  hostility.  Every  one,  therefore,  pre- 
pared himself  for  action,  trying  and  presenting"  his  arms  and 
weapons ;  somo  fear  was  felt  among  them,  but  greater  hope, 
88  ihey  were  now  conquerors,  and  were  only  meeting  those 
whom  they  had  often  overcome.  After  a  while,  however,  a 
party  of  horse  sent  forward  to  reconnoitcr,  reported,  as  was 
the  case,  that  nothing  but  peace  was  intended. 

CVL  Volux,  commg  forward,  addressed  himself  to  Sylla, 
saying  that  ho  was  sent  by  Bocchus  his  father  to  meet  and 
escort  him.  The  two  parties  accordingly  formed  a  junction, 
and  prosecuted  their  journey,  on  that  day  and  tlio  following, 
without  any  alarm.  IBut  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp, 
and  evening  had  set  in,  Volux  camo  running,  with  looks  of 
perplexity,  to  Sylla,  and  said  that  ho  had  learned  from  lii3 
floouts  that  Jugurtha  was  at  hand,  entreating  and  urging  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  escape  with  him  privately  in  the  night 
Sylla  boldly  replied,  "  that  he  had  no  fear  of  Jugurtha,  an 

"  CV.  At  his  discrotion]  ArhUraiu,  Kritzius  observes  that  this  word 
eompreheods  the  nodon  of  plenary  powers  to  treat  and  decide :  der  mil 
mHlbttehrankter  VoRmacht  wUerhandeln  konnte 

»»  PkeseDting]  Intendere.  The  critics  are  in  doubt  to  what  to  refer  thii» 
irord ;  Bome  have  thought  of  understanding  animvm ;  Cortius^  Wassc,  and 
Medler,  think  it  is  meant  only  of  the  bows  of  the  archers ;  Kritsdus,  Bur- 
noa^  uid  AIIod,  rcfur  it,  aj)parently  with  better  judgment,  to  the  antia  and 
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enemy  so  often  defeated ;  that  he  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  valor  of  his  troops ;  and  that,  even  if  certain  destrac- 
tion  were  at  hand,  he  would  rather  keep  his  ground,  than 
save,  by  deserting  his  followers,  a  life  at  best  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  soon  to  bo  lost  by  disease."  Being  pressed,  however, 
by  Volux,  to  set  forward  in  the  night,  he  approved  of  the 
suggestion,  and  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  dispatch 
their  supper,"  to  light  as  many  fires  as  possible  in  the  camp, 
and  to  set  out  in  silence  at  the  first  watch. 

When  they  were  all  fatigued  with  their  Tnarch  during  the. 
night,  and  Sylla  was  preparing,  at  sunrise,  to  pitch  his' 
camp,  the  Moorish  cavalry  announced  that  Ju^rtha  was  en- 
camped about  two  miles  in  advance.  At  this  report,  great 
dismay  fell  upon  our  men ;  for  they  believed  themselves  be- 
trayed by  Volux,  and  led  into  an  ambuscade.  Some  ex- 
claimed that  they  ought  to  take  vengeance  on  him  at  once, 
and  not  suffer  such  perfidy  to  remain  unpunished. 

CVn.  But  Sylla,  though  he  had  similar  thoughts,  pro- 
tected the  Moor  from  violence ;  exhorting  his  soldiers  to 
keep  up  their  spirits ;  and  saving,  "  that  a  handful  of  brave 
men  had  often  fought  successmlly  against  a  mullitude ;  that 
the  less  anxious  they  were  to  save  their  lives  in  battle,  the 
greater  would  be  their  security;  and  that  no  man,  who  had 
arms  in  his  hands,  ought  to  trust  for  safety  to  his  unarmed 
heels,  or  to  turn  to  the  enemy,  in  however  great  danger,  the 
defenseless  and  blind  parts  of  his  body."  *'  Having  then 
called  almighty  Jupiter  to  witness  the  guilt  and  perady  of 
Bocchus,  he  ordered  Volux,  «8  being  an  instrument  oi  K? 
father's  hostility,***  to  euit  the  camp. 

Volux,  with  tears  m  his  eyes,  entreated  him  to  entertain 
no  such  suspicions ;  declaring  "  that  nothing  in  the  affair  had 
been  caused  by  treachery  on  his  part,  but  all  by  the  subtalty 

"  CVT.  To  dispatch  their  supper]  Oxnatos  esse.  "  The  perfect  is  Doj 
without  its  force  ;  it  signifies  that  Rylla  wished  his  orders  to  be  pcribnned 
with  the  greatest  expedition.'^  KriUtms,  Ho  orders  them  to  hMtadon* 
supper. 

"  CVIT.  And  blind  parts  of  his  body]  djecum  corpus.  Imitated  iVom  Xenc- 
phon,  Cyrop.  iii.  8, 45 :  JAcjpdv  -yap  rd  Kparelv  povXofiivovc,  Tik  tv^?M,  ra^ 
cu/Ltarog,  Kal  doTrAa,  nal  uxstpa,  ravra  IvavTia  Turretv  rote  m}^ 
ftioir  <}>evyovTac,    "  It  is  folly  for  those  that  desire  to  conquer,  to  tnm  tbo 
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o/ Jugortha^  to  whom  bis  line  of  march  had  becomo  known 
through  his  scouts.  But  as  Jugurtha  had  no  great  force  with 
him,  and  as  his  hopes  and  resources  were  dependent  on  his 
fjEither  Bocchus,  he  assuredly  would  not  attempt  any  open 
violence,  when  the  son  of  Bocchus  would  himself  bo  a  witness 
of  iU  He  thought  it  best  for  Sylla,  therefore,  to  march 
boldly  through  the  middle  of  his  camp,  and  that  as  for  him- 
self he  would  either  send  forward  his  Moors,  or  leave  them 
where  they  were,  and  accompany  Sylla  alone."  This  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  adopted;  they  set  fomvard 
without  delay,  and,  as  they  came  upon  Jugurtha  unexpectedly, 
while  he  was  in  doubt  and  hesitation  how  to  act,  they  passed 
Without  molestation.  In  a  few  days  afterward,  they  arrived  at 
Iho  place  to  which  their  march  was  directed. 

j  ^  CVHL  There  was,  at  this  time,  in  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  Bocchus,  a  Numidian  named  Aspar,  wlio  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  Jugurtha,  when  ho  heard  of  Sylla's  in- 
tended interview,  in  the  character  of  embassador,  but  secretly 
to  be  a  spy  on  the  Mauretanian  king's  proceedings.  There  was 
also  with  him  a  certain  Dabar,  son  of  Massugrada,  one  cf  the 
family  of  Masinissa,**  but  of  inferior  birth  on  the  maternal 
wde,  as  his  father  was  the  son  of  a  concubine.  Dabar,  for 
his  many  intellectual  endowments,  was  liked  and  esteemed  by 
Boodhus,  who,  having  found  him  faitbfuF"  on  many  former 
occasions,  sent  him  forthwith  to  Sylla,  to  say  "that  ho  was 

.  ready  to  do  whatever  the  Romans  desired;  that  Sylla  him- 
self should  appoint  the  place,  day,  and  hour,^*  for  a  confer- 
ence ;  that  ho  kgpt  all  points,  which  he  had  settled  with  him 
before,  inviolate ;    and  that  ho  was  not  to  fear  tho  presence  of 

»  CVni.  Of  the  family  of  Masmissa]  JE^  gerUe  Masinisaa,  Massugrada 
WW  the  son  of  Masinissa  by  a  concubine. 

»  Fkithftil]  Fidwn,  After  this  word,  in  tho  editions  of  Cortius^  Kritzias, 
Qeriaeh,  Allen,  and  Diotsch,  follows  Romania  or  ease  Romanis.  Theso 
critaos  defend  Somanie  on  the  plea  that  a  dative  is  necessary  after ,/^(;^m. 
end  tbet  it  was  of  importance,  as  Castilioneus  observes  that  I)abar  should 
be  well  disposed  toward  the  Bomans,  and  not  have  been  cormpted,  like 
many  other  courtiers  of  Bocchus,  by  the  bribes  of  Jugurtha.  Glareanus, 
BadiaB  Ascensius,  the  Bipont  editors,  and  Bnrnonf,  with  most  of  the  trons- 
Jatore,  omit  SomanUa^  and  I  have  thought  proper  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample. 

«>  Flade,  day,  and  hour]  Diem,  loeum,  tempus.  Not  only  the  day,  but 
the  time  of  the  day. 

«  That  he  kept  all  points,  which  he  had  settled  with  him  before,  invio- 
late] QmsvUa  m9$  omnia  cum  iUo  iwtegra  habere.  Kritzins  justly  observes 
that  most  editors,  in  interpreting  this  passage,  have  erroneously  given  to 
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Jugurtha's  embassador  as  any  restraint^^  on  tho  discussion  of 
their  common  interests,  since,  without  admitting  him,  ho 
could  have  no  security  against  Jugurtha's  treachery."  I  £uid, 
however,  that  it  was  rather  from  African  duplicity''*  than  from 
the  motives  which  he  professed,  that  Bocchus  thus  allured 
both  the  Romans  and  Jugurtha  with  the  hopes  of  peace ; 
that  he  frequently  debated  with  himself  whether  he  should 
deliver  Jugurtha  to  the  Romans,  or  Sylla  to  Jugurtha ;  and 
that  his  inclination  swayed  him  against  us,  but  his  fears  in 
our  fcivor. 

CIX  Sylla  replied,  "  that  ho  should  speak  on  but  few  partic- 
ulars before  Aspar,  and  discuss  others  at  a  private  meeting,  or 
in  the  presence  of  only  a  few ; "  dictating,  at  the  same  time, 
what  answer  should  be  returned  by  Bocchus.'*  Afterward, 
when  they  mct^  as  Bocchus  had  desired,  Sylla  stated,  '*  that 
he  had  come,  by  order  of  the  consul,  to  inquire  whether  ho 
would  resolve  on  peace  or  on  war."  Bocchus,  as  ho  had  been 
previously  instructed  by  Sylla,  requested  him  to  come  again  at 
the  end  of  t^n  days,  since  he  had  as  yet  formed  no  determina- 
tion, but  would  at  that  time  give  a  decisive  answer.  Both  then 
retired  to  their  respective  camps.^'  But  when  tho  night  was 
far  advanced,  Sylla  was  secretly  sent  for  by  Bocchus.    At  their 

eoMttUa  tho  senso  otconsuUnda;  and  thattbo  scnso  is,  ''that  all  that  ho  had 
arronffod  with  S^lla  before,  remained  unaltered,  and  that  he  was  not  drown 
iyom  iiis  resolntions  by  the  influence  of  Jugurtha." 

9>  And  that  ho  was  not  to  fear  tho  presence  of  Jugurtha's  embassador, 
as  vnj  restraint,  otoj  Neu  Jagurdka  If^aktm  perUmescer^y  quo  res  communis 
iicenUus  gereretur.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  this  passoge.  Burnouf  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  "  Sylla,"  says  ho, 
«*  was  not  to  rear  tho  envoy  of  Jugurtha,  quo,  on  which  account  (equivalent 
to  eoque.  and  on  that  account,  i,e.  on.  account  of  his  fVoedom  Irom  appre- 
hension) their  common  interests  would  bo  more  freely  arrai^d."  x  et  it 
.appears  from  what  follows  that  fear  of  Jugurtha's  envojr  cowd  not  le  dis- 
miesedy  and  that  there  could  be  no  freedom  of  discussion  in  his  presence,  as 
Sylla  was  to  say  but  little  before  him,  and  to  speak  more  at  large  at  a  pri- 
vate meeting.  Those  oonsiden^ons  have  induced  Kritzius  to  suppose  that 
the  word  remoto,  or  something  similar,  has  been  lost  after  quo.  The  Bipont 
editors  inserted  cautum  Mte  oe&re  quo,  which  is  without  authority,  and 
does  not  at  all  assist  the  senae. 

«»  African  duplicity]  PurUedJlde.  " PutUea/ldes  was  a  well-known  pro- 
verbial expression  for  treachery  and  deceit.  The  origin  of  it  is  perhaps  at- 
■tributable  not  bo  much  to  fact,  as  to  the  implacable  uatred  of  the  Bomans 
toward  the  Carthaginians."  Burnovf, 

^  CIX.  What  answer  should  bo  returned  by  Bocchus]  That  is,  in  the 
preaonoo  of  Aspor. 

"  iBotb.{^eu  retintd  to  their  respective  camps]  Deinde  ambo  in  sua  casfra 
*  .4k  TV>or*hns  and  Sylhi,  not  Aspor  and  Sylla,  aa  Cortiu« 
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lAtemew,  none  but  confidential  interpreters  were  admitted  on 
cither  side,  together  iivith  Dabar,  the  messenger  between  them, 
a  man  of  honor,  and  held  in  esteem  by  both  parties.  The  king 
at  once  commenced  thus : 

.  CX  '*  I  never  expected  that  I,  the  greatest  monarch  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  richest  of  ^1  whom  I  know,  should 
ever  owe  a  &yor  to  a  private  man.  Indeed,  Sjlla,  before  I 
knew  you,  I  gave  assistance  to  many  who  solicited  me,  and  to 
others  without  solicitation,  and  stood  in  need  <^  no  man's  assist- 
ance. But  at  this  loss  of  independence,  at  which  others  are 
wont  to  repine,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  rejoice.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure'  to  me'^  to  have  once  needed  your  friendship,  than 
which  I  hold  nothing  dearer  to  my  heart.  Of  the  sincerity 
of  this  assertion  you  may  at  once  make  trial ;  take  my  arms, 
my  soldiers,  my  money,  or  whatever  you  please,  and  use  it  iEiB 
your  own.  But  do  not  suppose,  as  long  as  you  live,  that  your 
kindness  to  me  has  been  fully  requited ;  my  sense  of  it  will  ai* 
ways  remain  undiminished,  and  you  shall,  with  my  knowl- 
edge, wish  for  nothing^  in  vain.  For,  as  I  am  of  opinion,  it 
is  less  dishonorable  to  a  prince  to  be  conquered  in  battle  thaa 
to  be  surpassed  in  generosity. 

"With  respect  to  your  republic,  whose  interests  you  are  sent 
to  guard,  hear  briefly  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have  neither  mado 
war  upon  the  Eoman  people,  nor  desired  that  it  should  be 
made ;  I  have  merely  defended  my  territories  with  arms  against 
an  armed  force.  But  from  hostilities,  since  such  is  your  pleas- 
ure, I  now  desist.  Prosecu^  the  war  with  Jugurtha  as  you 
think  proper.  The  river  Mulucha,  which  was  the  boundary 
between  Miscipsa  and  me,  I  shall  neither  pass  myself,  nor  suffer 
Jugurtha  to  come  within  it.  And  if  you  shall  a^  any  thing 
besides,  worthy  of  mo  and  of  yourself^  you  shall  not  depart 
with  a  refusal." 

CXI.  To  this  speech  Sylla  replied,  as  far  as  concerned  him* 
sel^  briefly  and  modestly ;  but  spoke,  with  regard  to  the  peace 
and  their  common  concerns,  much  more  at  length.  He  signi* 
lied  to  the  king  "  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  as  ^ey 

*f  ex.  It  will  be  a  pleasnre  to  mel  Fuerit  mihi.  Some  editions,  as  that 
of  LangiuB,  the  Bipont,  and  Bumoar 's,  have  fuerU  mihi  pretvum.  Some- 
thinj^  of  the  kind  seems  to  be  wanting.  "  Bes  in  bonis  numeranda  faerit 
mihi.^'  Bumouf,  Allen,  who  omits  preti/um.  interprets,  "  Grata  mihi 
ogestas  sit,  one  ad  taom,  amicitiam  conitigiat ;"  but  wno  can  deduoe  this 
sense  from  the  passage,  unless  he  have  prelvum^  or  something  similar,  in 
his  mind  ? 
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had  the  superiority  in  the  field,  would  think  themselveslittle '. 
obliged  by  what  he  promised;  that  he  must  do  something 
which  would  seem  more  for  their  interest  than  his  own;  and 
that  for  this  there  was  now  a  fair  opportunity,  since  he  had 
Jugurtha  in  his  power,  for,  if  he  delivered  him  to  the  Romans, 
they  would  feel  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  their  friendship 
and  alliance,  as  well  as  that  part  of  Numidia  which  he  claimed,'''^ 
would  readily  be  granted  him."  Bocchus  at  first  refused  to 
listen  to  the  proposal,  sapng  that  affinity,  the  ties  of  blood,'® 
and  a  solemn  league,  connected  him  with  Jugurtha ;  and  that 
he  feared,  if  he  acted  insincerely,  he  might  ^ienate  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  by  whom  Jugurtha  was  beloved,  and  the 
Romans  disliked.  But  at  last,  after  being  frequently  impor- 
tuned, his  resolution  gave  way,"*  and  he  engaged  to  do  every 
thing  in  accordance  with  Sylla's  wishei.  They  then  concerted 
measures  for  conducting  a  pretended  treaty  of  peace,  of  which 
Jugurtha,  weary  of  war,  was  extremely  desirous.  Having  set- 
tled their  plans,  they  separated. 

CXIL  On  the  next  dajr  Bocchus  sent  for  Aspar,  Jugurtha's 
envoy,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  had  ascertained  from  Sylla, 
through  Dabar,  that  the  war  might  be  concluded  on  certain 
conditions ;  and  that  he  should  therefore  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  king.  Aspar  proceeded  with  joy  to  Jugurtha's 
camp,  and  having  received  full  instructions  from  him,  returned 
in  haste  to  Bocchus  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  with  intelligence 
**  that  Jugurtha  was  eager  to  do  whatever  might  be  required, 
but  that  he  put  little  confidence  in  Marius,  as  treaties  of 
peace,  concluded  with  Eoman  generals,  had  often  before 
proved  of  no  effect;  that  if  Bocchus,  however,  wished  to 
Consult  the  interests  of  both,^*  and  to  have  an  established 
peace,  he  should  endeavor  to  bring  all  parties  together  to 
a  conference,  as  if  to  settle  the  conditions,  and  then  deliver 
Sylla  into    his  hands,  for  when   he  had  such  a  man   in  his 

«•  CXI.  That  part  of  Numidia  which  ho  claimed]  Namidioi  j>art%m  ^tiam 
nuncpeteret.  See  the  second  note  on  c.  102.  Bocchus  oontinneB,  m  hia 
epeech  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  signify  that  a  part  of  Numidia  belonged 
to  him. 

9*  The  ties  of  blood]  Oo^tuUionem,  To  this  blood-relationship  between 
him  and  Jugurtha  no  allusion  is  elsewhere  made. 

*>  His  resolution  gave  wa^l  Lenitur,  Cortius,  whom  Gerlaeh  and  M&ller 
follow,  reads  leniter,  but,  wim  Kritzius  and  Gerlaoh,  I  prefer  the  verb  to 
the  adverb ;  which,  nowever,  is  found  in  the  greater  number  of  the  manu- 
scripts. 

>i  CXII.  Interests  of  both]  Ambdbua,    Bothhimself  and  Jugurtha. 
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power,  a  treaty  would  af  once  be  concluded  by  onier  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  as  a  man  of  high  rank,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  not  from  want  of 
spirit,  but  from  zeal  for  the  public  interest,  would  not  bo 
left  in  captivity. 

CXni.  The  Moor,  after  long  meditation  on  these  sugges- 
tions, at  length  expressed  his  assent  to  them,  but  whether 
in  pretense  or  sincerity  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
But  the  inclinations  of  kings,  as  they  sffo  violent^  are  often 
fickle,  and  at  variance  with  themselves.  At  last,  after  a 
time  and  place  were  fixed  for  coming  to  a  conference  about 
the  treaty,  BocchuS  addresssed  himself  at  one  time  to  Sylla 
and  at  another  to  the  envoy  of  Jugurtha,  treating  them 
with  equal  affability,  and  making  the  same  professions  to 
both.  Both  were  in  consequence  equally  delighted,  and 
animated  with  the  fairest  expectations.  But  on  the  night 
preceding  the  day  appointed  for  the  conference,  the  Moor, 
after  first  assembling  his  friends,  and  then,  on  a  change  of 
mind,  dismissing  them,  is  reported  to  have  had  many  anx- 
ious struggles  with  himself,  disturbed  alike  in  his  thoughts 
and  his  gestures,  which,  even  when  he  was  silent,  betrayed 
the  secret  agitation  of  his  mind.  At  last,  however,  he  or- 
dered that  Sylla  should  be  sent  for,  and,  according  to  hia 
desire,  laid  an  ambush  for  Jugurtha. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  intelligence  was  brought 
that  Jugurtha  was  at  hand,  Bocchus,  as  if  to  meet  him 
and  do  him  honor,  went  forth,  attended  by  a  few  friends, 
and  our  quaestor,  as  far  as  a  little  hill,  which  was  full  in 
the  view  of  the  men  who  were  placed  in  ambush.  To  the 
same  spot  came  Jugurtha  with  most  of  his  adherents,  un- 
armed, according  to  agreement;  when  immediately,  on  a 
signal  being  given,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  thoso 
who  were  lying  in  wait.  The  others  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Jugurtha  himself  was  delivered  bound  to  Sylla,  and  by 
him  conducted  to  Marius. 

CXrV.  At  this  period  war  was  carried  on  unsuccessfully 
by  our  generals  Quintus  Caipio  and  Marcus  Manlius,  against 
the  Gauls ;  with  the  terror  of  which  all  Italy  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  Both  the  Romans  of  that  day,  indeed, 
and  their  descendants,  down  to  our  own  times,  maintained  the 
opinion  that  all  other  nations  must  yield  to  their  valor,  but 
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that  they  contended  with  the  Gauls,  not  for  glory,  but  merely 
in  self-defense.  But  after  the  war  in  Numidia  w»s  ended, 
and  it  was  announced  that  Jugurtha  was  coming  in  chains 
to  Rome,  Marius,  though  absent  from  the  city,  was  created 
consul,  and  Gaul  decreed  to  him  m  his  province.  On  the 
first  of  January  he  triumphed  as  consul,  with  great  glory. 
At  that  time*'  the  hopes  and  dependence  of  the  state  were 
placed  on  him. 

»  CXIV.  At  that  time]  Mtempestate.  "In  many  mannscriptg  is  fonnd 
ex  ea  temj^esttUe,  by  whica  the  aense  is  wholly  perverted.  Sallast  signifies 
that  Manus  did  not  conUnue  alwajs  deserving  of  such  honor  ;  for,  ns  is 
said  in  c.  63,  *lie  was  afterward  camod  headlong  by  ambition.' "  Kribams, 
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645. — Coss.  M.  Claudius,  Maeckllus,  T.  Quintius  Crbs- 
p£tn7S. — Masinissa  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  his  father- 
Gala.  \ 

540. — M.  Cornelius  Cethbgus,  P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. — 
Masinissa,  driven  from  his  dominions  by  Sjphax,  king  of 
another  part  of  Numidia,  joins  the  Romans. 

550. — Cn.  Servilius  C-apio,  C.  Seryiuus  Nepos. — Syphax  is 
taken  prisoner.  Masinissa  is  restored  to  his  throne,  and- 
unites  all  Numidia  under  his  sway. 

696. — Q.  FuLVius  Nobilior,  T.  Annius  Lusus. — ^About  this 
time  Jugurtha  is  bom. 

C06. — Sp.  Posthumius  Aldinus,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso. — ^Massi- 
nissa,  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  dies,  leaving  three  sons, 
Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Gnlussa;  but  the  two  latter 
dying,  Micipsa  becomes  sole  king. 

613.— C.  LiBUUS  Sapiens,  Q.  Servilius  C^epio. — ^The  siego  of 
Numantia  is  commenced,  during  which  Jugurtha  and 
Marius  servo  together  under  Scipio. 

620. — ^P.  MuTius  SoiEvoLA,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso.— Numantia- 
is  .taken. 

632. — ^Q.  Fabius  ^milianus  Maximus,  L.  Opimius. — ^Micipsa 
adopts  Jugurtha,  son  of  Mastanabal. 

635. — ^M.  PoRCius  Cato,  Q.  Marcius  Rex. — ^Micipsa  dies, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  and  his  two  sons,  Adherbal 
and  Hiempsal,  with  Jugurtha,  succeed  conjointly  to  his 
dominions. 

636^ — ^L.  CiECiLius  Metellus,  Q.  Mucius  Sc^vola. — ^Hiempsal 
is  killed  by  Jugurtha  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.     Civil 

9* 
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war  ensues  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal,  who  is  de- 
feated, and  takes  refuge  in  the  Roman  province. 

03*7.  Coss.  C.  LiciNius  Geta,  Q.  Fabius  Eburnus. — Adherbal 
arrives  at  Rome,  whither  also  Jugurtha  sends  embassadors. 
Both  parties  plead  before  the  Senate.  Opimius  is  deputed 
by  the  Senate  into  Africa. 

638. — ^M.  JEmilius  Scaurus,  M.  C^ecilius  Metellus. — Opimus 
divides  Numidia  between  Adherbal  and  Jugurtha. 

639. — ^M.- AciLtus  Balbus,  C.  Porciub  Oato. — ^War  is  renewed 
between  Adherbal  and  Jugurtha. 

640. — C.  C^ECiLius  Metellits,  Ck.  Papirius  Carbo. — ^Adher- 
bal is  defeated,  and  takes  refuge  in  Cirta,  which  is  besieged 
by  Jugurtha.     The  Senate  sends  three  commissioners  into 

-•      Africa. 

641. — ^M.  Lrvitrs  Dnrsus,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso. — Cirta  having 
been  besieged  more  than  four  months,  Adherbal  addresses 
a  letter  to  the  Senate.  Scaurus  goes  as  deputy  into  Africa. 
Cirta  is  taken,  and  Adherbal  put  to  death  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reign.  Memmius  is  tribune  of  the  people. 
The  Romans  declare  war  against  Jugurtha. 

642. — ^P.  Corkelius  Scipio  Nasica,  L.  Calpurnhis  Piso 
Bestia. — Calpurnius  is  appointed  general  of  the  army  in 
Numidia,  and  Scaurus  second  in  command.  Jugurtha 
sends  embassadors  to  Rome,  with  bribes.  The  Roman 
army  enters  Numidia,  and  the  war  is  commenced.  Jugur- 
tha induces  Calpurnius  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  Cal- 
purnius sets  out  from  Africa,  about  the  month  of  July,  to 
hold  the  comitia  at  Rome.  Memmius  makes  a  speech  to 
the  people.  Sail.  Jug.  c  81.  Cassius,  in  consequence  of 
it^  is  sent  into  Numidia.  Jugurtha  accompanies  Cassius 
to  Rome. 

648. — ^M.  Miiffucius  RuFus,  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus. — ^Bo- 
milcar,  at  the  instigation  of  Jugurtha,  assassinates  Massiva 
at  Rome.  Jugurtha  returns  to  Numidia.  The  consul 
Albinus  enters  Numidia  with  his  army,  but  performs  no 
operation  of  importance.  In  the  autumn  he  returns  to 
Rome,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Aulus.  Mamilius  Limetanus  becomes  tribune  of 
the  people. 

644. — Q.  CiEciLiiTS  Metellus  Numtdicus,  M.  Junius  Silanus. 
Aulus  leads  his  army  out  from  its  winter-quarters  in  the 
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'  monthof  January,  and  lays  siego  to  Suthul.  He  raises 
the  siege,  is  surprise4  by  tfugurtha,  and  surrenders  on  dis- 
graceful terms,  making  at  the  same  time  a  treaty  with  Ju- 
gurtha,  which  the  Senate  afterward  declare  invalid.  Al- 
binus  returns  to  IN'umidia,  and  resigns. the  command  of' 
the  army  to  the  consul  Metellus.  Metellus  choses  for  his 
lieutenant-generals  Marius  and  Eutilius.  The  Mamilian 
law  is  passed,  by  which  Oalpumius,  Albinus,  and  Opimius, 
are  sent  into  exile.  Yacca  is  taken.  Battle  near  the 
Muthul.  Siege  of  Zama  by  Metellus.  Aifair  of  cavaliy 
near  Sicc!i.  Metellus  raises  the  siege  of  Zama,  and  goes 
into  vinter-quarters  in  the  Roman  province. 

645. — Skrv.  SuLprnus  Galea,  M.  -^ilius  Scaurus  Hor- 
TENSius. — Jugurtha  makes  a  treaty  with  Metellus,  breaks 
it,  and  resumes  hostilities.  The  Numidians  surprise  the 
city  of  Vacca ;  Metellus  recovers  it.  Nabdalsa  and  Bo- 
milcar  conspire  against  Jugurtha.  Marius  quits  the  army, 
and  obtains  the  consulship  at  Rpme.  Jugurtha  is  de- 
feated, and  throws  himself  into  Thala,  which  Metellus  soon 
after  besieges.  C.  Annius,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  is  sent 
rjs  governor  to  Leptis.  Thala  is  taken ;  Jugurtha  flees 
into  Gretulia,  and  forms  a  league  with  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauretania.  The  two  kings  take  up  their  position  near 
Cirta,  and  Metellus  encamps  at  no  great  distance  from 
them. 

046. — ^L.  Cassius  Longinus,  C.  Marius. — The  Senate  wish 
to  continue  Metellus  in  command  of  the  army,  but  are 
opposed  by  the  people,  who  give  it  to  Marius.  Marius 
appoints  Manlius  and  Cinna  his  lieutenant-generals,  har- 
angues the  people,  makes  new  levies,  and,  setting  out 
from  Rome,  lands  at  Utica.  Metellus  triumphs.  Marius, 
assuming  the  command,  has  several  skirmishes  with  Ju- 
gurtha, and  then  makes  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Capsa, 
which  he  takes. 

64Y. — C.  Attilius  Serranus,  Q.  Servilius  CiEPio. — Metellus 
takes  a  strong  fort  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania.  Sylla 
arrives  in  the  army.  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha  again  unite' 
their  forces,  and  attack  Marius  on  his  march  ;  Marius  re- 
tires, with  some  loss,  to  two  neighboring  hills,  but  attacks' 
.  and  routs  the  barbarians  the  following  night.  Jugurtha 
.  .  and  Bocchus  are  again  defeated  ne^  Girta,  and  the  Roman' 
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ftrmy  goes  into  winter  quarters  on  the  searcoast.  Bocchus 
expresses  a  wish  for  peace ;  Sylla  and  Manlius  have  an  in- 
terview with  him.  Marius  makes  an  nnsnccessful  attempt 
on  a  fortress  of  Jugurtha's,  Sail.  Jug.,  c.  103,  104. 

d48v-*P.  Rununs  Rufus,  0.  Manlius  MAxiMUS.-^Bocchus 
sends  deputies  to  Marius,  who  assembles  a  council  to  give 
them  audience.  The  deputies  are  allowed  to  proceed  as 
embassadors  to  Rome,  and  the  Senate  grants  Bocchus 
peace.  Sylla  goes  to  confer  with  Bocchus ;  is  met  by  his 
son  Yolux,  who  attends  him  to  his  father.  After  some 
secret  n^otiation  between  Bocchus  and  Sylla,  Bocchus 
betrays  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 


The  conclusion  of  the  Jugurthtne  War  is  quite  as  abrupt  as 
that  of  the  Conspira/cy  of  Catiline,  Jugurtha,  being  conveyed 
to  Rome,  was  leid  in  triumph,  with  his  two  sons,  by  Marius. 
Bat  the  humiliation  which  he  experienced,  on  that  occasion, 
was  more  than  his  haughty  spirit  could  endure,  and  he  lost  his 
senses  before  the  termination  of  the  procession.  He  was  then 
led  to  the  Tullian  dungeon,  the  same  into  which  the  accom- 
plices of  Catiline  were  afterward  thrown,  and  precipitated,  with 
great  ignominy  and  violence,  to  the  bottom  of  it.  In  his  de- 
scent, he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Heavens,  how  cold  is  this 
bath  of  yours  P  He  survived,  according  to  Plutarch  and 
others,  six  days.  See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Mot.  Eutrop.  iv.  11,  aeq. 
Eotropius,  however,  says  that  he  was  strangled  in  prison.  At 
the  end  of  some  manuscript  copies  of  the  Jugurthine  War  is 
added  the  distich, 

Si  onpis  igDOtum  Jognitba  nosoere  letam,.  .     . 

Tarpeiffi  rnpis  pulsuB  ad  inm  rait, 

But  this  was  the  production  of  somebddy  more  willing  to  in- 
form others  than  himselfl 

^  Sylla  had  medals  distributed,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the 
consul  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  the  reins,  and  in  his  left  a  palm-branch,  with  the 
inscription  C.  Marius,  0.  F.  Cos.,  and  on  the  other  a  head  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  with  the  words,  L.  Cornel.  Sylla,  Pr.  Q. 
It  13  a  constant  tradition,  that  the  two  great  trophies  which  are 
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still  to  be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  which 
were  transported  thither  from  the  Martian  aaueduct,  are  those 
of  Marius.  But  if  they  are  his,  it  will  not  oe  easy  to  decide 
whether  they  are  those  of  the  conquest  of  Numidia  or  of  the 
victory  over  the  Cimbri.  Petrarch,  indeed,  says  that  they  are 
imdoubtedly  those  of  the  victories  over  Jugurtha,  but  he  is  de- 
cidedly in  file  wrong  when  he  adds  that  they  are  representa- 
tions of  those  which  Bocchus  sent  to  be  dedicated  in  the  Cap- 
itoL  Those  of  Bocohus,  made  of  gold,  and  representiug-Ju- 
gurtiia  delivered  by  the  king  of  Mauretania  to  Sylla,  were  of 
quite  a  different  nature  from  those  which  we  see  cut  in  stone 
in  the  court  of  the  Capitol.  *  *  *  -  For  myself^  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  one  of  the  two  refers  to  Jugurtha,  and  the 
other  to  the  Cimbri.     *     *     * 

'^  The  Romans  did  not  immediately  unite  the  whole  of  "Nn* 
midia  to  their  empire.  A  portion  bordering  on  Mauretania 
*^as  given  to  Bocchus,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services,  and 
called  New  Mauretania.  Another  portion  was  given  to  Hiemp- 
sal  IL,  whom  Appian  calls  Mandrestal,  son  of  Gulussa,  and 
grandson  of  Masinissa.  *  *  *  To  Hiempsal  IL  suc- 
t^eeded  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  part  in  the  civil  war  against 
Csesar.  Caesar,  having  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
united  all  Numidia  to  the  Roman  empire.  Augustus  restored 
to  his  son,  Juba  11.,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
the  kingdom  of  his  fathers.  This  Juba  had  two  wives,  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Glaphyra, 
daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  widow  of  Al- 
exander, son  of  Herod  of  Judea.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ptol- 
emy, his  son  by  Cleopatra ;  after  whose  death  Numidia  had 
no  more  kings,  but  continued  a  Roman  province.  A  Numidian 
named  Dac-Bamas,  or  the  little  Phamaces,  a  name  which  the 
Romans  metamorphosed  into  Tacfarinas,  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  it  with  an  army  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but  his  strug- 
gles to  retain  it  ended  in  his  defeat  and  death,  and  made  no 
Alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  country." — De  Brosseh. 
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Ot  these  fragments  tlie  grcaterpart  were  collected  fVom  the  grammarians, 
and  other  writers  who  have  dted  Sallast,  by  Panlns  Manatias  md  Lndovicus 
Carrio.  Subsequent  critics  have  augmented,  corrected,  and  iUostrated  them. 
That  the  Speeches  and  Epistles,  which  form  the  iai^ger  portion  of  them, 
have  rea<}hed  ns  entire,  owmg  to  theirpreservation  in  an  old  mannscript,  in 
which  they  had  been  added  to  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jogur- 
thine  War,  and  fh>m  which  Pomponius  L»tu8  extracted  them  for  the  press. 
(hHAut. 

Of  all  who  have  endeavored  to  illastrate  these  Fragments,  the  most  sno- 
cessfal  has  been  De  Brosses,  who,  by  throwing  light  on  many  that  were  ob- 
scure, uniting  some  that  had  been  disjoined,  and  supplying^  from  other 
writers  what  appeared  to  have  been  lost,  has  siven  a  restoration,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  or  Sallust'^  History  in  French,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
work  which  he  has  produced  is  worthy  of  being  read  by  every  student  of 
Boman  History. 

Sallust  gave  a  historical  record  of  the  afioirs  at  Bomo  from  a.u.o.  (>75, 
when  SyUa  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  to  a.u.c.  C88,  when  Pompey,  by  the 
law  of  Maniliua,  was  appointed  ^neral  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  During 
this  period  occurred  the  dvil  disturbances  exdted  by  Lepidus  after  the 
death  of  Sylla,  the  wars  of  Sortorius  and  Spartacus,  the  destruction  of  the 
pirates,  and  the  victories  of  Lucullus  over  Mithridates.  To  his  narrative 
he  prefixed  a  summary  of  events  from  the  end  of  the  JugurthineWar; 
so  that  the  Jugurtha,  the  History,  and  the  Catiline  comprehended,  in  an 
uninterrupted  series,  the  occurrences  of  fifty-years,  from  686  to  691.  ^r- 
nouf. 

All  the  Fragments  of  any  importance  are  .hero  translated.  The  names 
appended  to  them  are  those  of  the  grammarians,  or  other  writers,  fhxn 
whom  they  have  been  extracted.  The  text  of  them  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  settled ;  Cortius  and  Bumouf  are  the  two  editors  that  have  bestowed 
most  p^ns  upon  it.    I  have  in  general  followed  Bumouf. 

I  HAVE  recorded  the  acts  of  the  Roman  people,  military  and 
civil,  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Lepidus  and  Quintus  Catulus,^ 
and  the  subsequent  period.     Donatus.  Pomp,  Messalinus. 

*  Marcus  Lepidus  and  Quintns  Catulus]  They  were  consuls,  a.u.o.  676, 
just  after  the  abdication  of  Sylla.    Ausouius  mentions  them,  and  alludes, 
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'  Oato,  the  most  expressive  in  style*  of  all  the  Romans,  s^ud 
much  in  a  few  words.     Servius  Acron. 


Nor  has  the  circumstance  of  being  of  an  opposite  party 
in  the  civil  war  ever  drawn  mo  away  from  the  truth.  Aru- 
sianua. 

The  first  dissensions'  among  us  arose  from  the  depravity 
of  the  human  mind,  which,  restless  and  untameable,  is  always 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty,  or  glory,  or  power.     Priseian. 


The  Roman  State  was  at  the  greatest  height  of  power  in  the 
consulship  of  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Marcellus  ;^  when 
all  Gaul  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  between  our  sea  and 
the  ocean,  except  what  marshes  rendered  impassable,,  was 
brought  under  its  dominion.  But  the  Romans  acted  on  the 
best  moral  principles,  and  with  the  greatest  harmony,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  second  and  last  Carthaginian  war.  Victori- 
nu8  Auffustintts, 

But  discord*  and  avarice,  and  ambition,  and  other  evils  that 
usually  spring  from  prosperity,  were  most  increased  after  Car- 
at the  same  time,  to  the  contents  of  Sallost^s  IlistoTy,  in  Ma  IVth  Idyl, 
ver.  61 : 

Jam  fkdnns,  Catilino,  tnnm,  Lepidiqne  tnmnltnm. 
Ab  Lepido  et  Catnio  jam  res  et  tempora  Bomsa 
Orsns,  ois  senos  seriem  connecto  per  onnos. 
Jam  lego  civill  raistam  Mavorte  duellnm, 
Movit  quod  socio  Sertorios  exol  Ibero. 

*  Expressive  in  style]  JXsertissimus.  "Sallast  had  a  partioalor  regard 
for  the  History  of  Cato,  which,  in  Sallnst^s  time,  had  almost  ceased  to  be 
lead.  He  valued  himself  upon  imitating  his  style,  and  his  obsolete  expres- 
sious.  He  found  in  his  antique  language  an  eneirgy  to  which  modem 
polish  and  accuracy  scarcely  ever  attain.  This  is  the  quality  which  wo 
Frenchmen  so  much  regard  in  our  ancient  authors,  as  Comines,  Amyot. 
and  the  incomparable  Montaigne,  writers  who  have  never  been  surpassed 
for  natural  strength  and  ease  of  style.^^  De  Brosses. 

*  The  first  dissensions,  etc.]  '^  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  preface, 
in  whidi  Sallust  treated  of  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  form  of  government,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  fo^^ 
lowing  fhtgments  relate  to  the  same  subject.*'  Bumovf, 

«  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Marcellus]  a.u.c.  703. 

*  Bat  discord,  etc.]  Compare  Jug.,  c.  41 ;  Cat.,  c.  10. 
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ihago  was  destroyed.  For  oncroachments  of  the  stronger  on 
the  weaker,  and  consequent  separations  of  the  people  from 
the  senate,  with  other  domestic  dissensions,  had  existed  even 
from  the  very  origin  of  the  republic ;  nor,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  were  equity  and  moderation  observed  any  longer 
ikaxL  till  the  dread  of  Tarquin,  and  of  a  fierce  war  from  Etruria, 
subsided;  after  that  time  the  patricians  began  to  tyrannize 
over  the  plebeians  as  over  slaves ;  to  scourge  and  put  them  to 
death  with  authority  like  that  of  kings  ;  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  lands,  and,  excluding  them  from  the  government,  to  keep 
it  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  The  people  being  greatly  op- 
pressed by  these  severities,  and  especially  by  the  grievance  of 
usury,  and  having  also  to  contribute  taxes  and  service  for  inces- 
sant wars,  at  last  took  up  arms,  and  posted  themselves  on  the 
Sacred  and  Aventine  Mounts,  on  which  occasions  they  secured 
for  themselves  the  right  of  electing  tribunes,  and  other  privi- 
leges. To  these  disputes  and  contentions  the  second  Punic  war 
brought  a  termination.    AupusUn, 


When,  after  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginians  was  removed, 
the  people  were  at  liberty  to  resume  their  dissensions,  innu- 
merable disturbances,  seditions,  and  subsequent  civil  wars, 
arose,  while  a  few  powerful  individuals,  whose  interest  most 
of  the  other  nobles  had  submitted  to  promote,  sought,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  supporting  the  senate  or  the  ple- 
beians, to  secure  power  for  themselves ;  and  men  were  esteemed, 
or  despised  by  them,  not  as  they  deserved  well  or  ill  of  the 
republic  (for  all  were  equally  corrupt),  but  whoever  grew  emi- 
nently wealthy,  and  better  able  to  encroach  on  others,  waa 
styled,  if  he  supported  the  present  state  of  affairs,  an  excellent 
citizen.  From  this  period,  the  manners  of  our  forefathers  de- 
generated, not,  as  before,  gradually,  but  with  precipitation,  like 
that  of  a  torrent ;  and  the  youth  became  so  depraved  with 
luxury  and  avarice,  that  they  might  be  thought,  with  justice, 
to  have  been  bom  powerless  either  to  preserve  their  own 
property,  or  to  suffer  others  to  preserve  theirs.     Gelliits.  Au' 
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9HB  8PXXCH  OF  THE  CONSUL,  MARCUS  iEMILIUS  LEPIDUS,'  TO  THX 

PEOPLE  OF  ROME,  AGAINST  8YLLA. 

"Your    clemency    and    probity/   0    Eomans,  for    which 

•  Marons  iBmilios  Lepidns]  "He  was  the  fhther  of  Lepidns,the  triumvir, 
of  the  ptttriciAn  getu  Emilia,  the  chief  &miliea  of  which  were  the  Lepidi. 
Pauli,  and  Scaiiri.  This  Lepidas  was  SBdile  in  the  seventh  consulship  or 
Marius,  but  afterward  went  over  to  the  victorious  party  of  Sylla,  and  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  eager  in  getting  possesion  of  the  property 
of  the  proscribed.  Ho  became  consul-elect  in  me  year  675,  supported  by 
Pompey  and  opposed  by  Sylla,  who  was  still  dictator.  But  after  Sylla  re- 
signed the  dictatorshii),  Lepidus  a{)plied  himself  to  nullify  his  acts,  to 
revive  ihe  party  of  Marius,  and  to  stir  up  the  children  and  firiends  of  the 

Sroscribed  ^  aspirinfi^,  himself,  to  |>ower  similar  to  that  of  Sylla,  but  not  with 
ylla^s  abihty ;  for  ne  was  li^nt-minded,  a  leader  of  sedition,  cunninff  rather 

than  prudent,  and  without  SKill  in  war Be  Brosses  thinks  uiatthis 

speecu  was  spoken  by  Lepidus,  when  he  was  consul-elect,  and  before  he 
had  entered  on  his  office,  to  his  own  particular  adherents,  whom  ho  had 
convened  in  some  private  f>lace.  .....  But  Douza  is  of  opinion  that  Le- 
pidus actually  addressed  himself  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  after  he  had 
assumed  the  consulship,  while  Sylla  was  living  in  a  private  station  after  his 
resignation  of  the  dictatorship,  but  while  he  yet  retained  much  of  his  dic- 
tatorial power  through  the  mfluence  of  his  party."  Burruyuf,  From  the 
character  of  tho  speech  itself  the  reader  will  oe  mclined,  I  think,  to  pro- 
pounce  the  opinion  of  De  Brosses  fhnciful,  and  to  agree  with  Douza.  llio 
composition  of  the  speech  is  of  course  Sallust^s  own ;  though  the  sentiments, 
or  many  of  them,  may  have  proceeded  from  Lepidus. 

<*  It  IS  very  di&cult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  speech  was  made ;  for 
though  this  may  seem  to  bo  sufficiently  shown  by  its  title  and  matter,  yet  it 
has  been  suspected  by  many  that  such  an  oration  could  not  have  been  pub- 
licly pronounced  while  Sylla  was  alive,  even  though  he  might  have  resigned 
the  diotatorship,  but  must  have  been  addressed  to  a  band  of  conspiiiSors, 
in  some  private  place  of  aseembly.  It  is,  however,  certmn  that  Lepidus,  as 
consul,  made  the  speech  to  the  people  on  the  rostra ;  for  ho  would  not  have 
used  tue  term  QmrUes  except  in  a  publio  address ;  nor  would  he,  in  the 
character  of  consul-elect,  which  gave  him  no  power  or  authority,  nave  of- 
fered himself  as  a  leader  to  the  people  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  there  ore  many  expressions  in  the  speech  which  seem 
to  prove  tnat  Sylla,  at  tho  time  of  its  delivery,  still  heldi  the  dictatorship. 
'.  .  .  Appius  and  Orosius  intimate  that  Sylla  oeased  to  be  dictator  a.u.o.  674, 
when  he  himself  was  consul  with  Metellns  Pius^  or  the  year  after,  when 
Servilius  and  Claudius  were  consuls.  See  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.  1. 108 ; 
Oros.  V.  22.    And  A*om  Plutarch,  Syll.  c.  84,  we  may  understand  that  the 

abdication  took  place  a.u.o.  675 The  agreement  of  these  writers, 

though  they  are  of  no  great  authority  individually,  induces  me  to  brieve 
that  Sylla  resigned  his  office  the  year  betbre  Lepidus  and  Catulus  were  con- 
sids.  But  the  resignation  appears  to  me  no  matter  of  wonder ;  and,  indeed, 
the  writers  of  those  days  regarded  it  as  a  mere  display  of  arrogance :  for 
though  be  abdicated  the  name  of  dictator,  he  gave  up  nothing  of  his  dicta- 
torial power,  except  what  he  might  lose  by  devoting  himself  to  pleasuro 
and  luxury.  ....  Indeed,  the  power  of  Sylla  depended  not  so  much  on 
his  office  of  dictator,  as  on  the  laws  which  he  had  mode,  and  on  a  party  of 
the  nobility  who  supported  him."  Gerlach, 
^  Your  clemency  and  probity,  etc.]  dementia  etprdbUaa  vestra,  etc.    Bup» 
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you  are  eminent  and  renowned  among  other  nations,  excite 
in  me  the  greatest  apprehensions  against  the  tyranny  of 
Sylla,  lest,  either  by  disbelieving  concerning  others  what 
yoji  yourselves  think  nefarious,  you  should  allow  impostion 
to  be  practiced  upon  you  (especially  since  all  his  hopes  de- 
pend on  dishonesty  and  perfidy,  nor  does  he  otherwise  deem 
nimself  safe,  than  by  becoming  more  abandoned  and  infisi- 
mous*  than  even  your  fears  can  forebode,  so  that,  when  you 
are  thoroughly  made  subject  to  him,  your  sufferings  may 
suppress  in  you  all  care  of  recovering  your  liberty) ;  or  lest, 
if  you  foresee  his  machinations,  you  should  occupy  your 
thoughts  rather  in  guarding  against  them  than  in  taking 
revenge  for  them. 

"His  satellites,  men  of  the  highest  name,  and  with  the 
noblest  examples  of  their  forefathers  for  their  imitation, 
sacrifice  their  own  freedom  (I  can  not  sufficiently  wonder  at 
their  conduct)  as  a  price  for  the  power  of  domineering  over 
you,  and  preter  slavery  and  tyranny  without  laws,  to  liberty 
under  the  best  laws.  Illustrious  descendants  of  the  Bruti, 
^milii,  and  Lutatii,  bom  to  overthrow  what  the  virtue  of 
their  ancestors  established!  For  what  was  it  that  was  do- 
fended  against  Pyrrhus,  and  Hannibal,  and  Philip,"  and 
Antiochus,  but  liberty,  and  the  security  of  our  homes,*®  and 
obedience  to  nothing  but  the  laws  ?  But  all  these  privileges 
this  cruel  Eomulus^*  withholds  from  us,  as  spoils  torn  from 
foreign  enemies ;  nor  is  he  satiated  with  the  destruction  of 
80  many  armies,  of  a  consul,"  and  of  other  eminent  men 
whom  tJie  fortune  of  war  has  sunk  in  death,  but  grows  still 

nouf  observes  that  this  exordium  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Corinthians 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  Thucyd.  i.  68 :  Td  izlotov,  vfidc,  cj  AoKsdaifjovioi, 
etc  ^'The  trustiness  and  policy  of  your  intercourse  amon^  yourselves, 
Lacedaemonians,  renders  you  the  more  distrustful  with  regard  to  others,  if 
we  say  any  thing  against  them ;  and  from  this  you  have  a  character  for 
sober-mindedness,  but  betray  too  great  ignoranoe  with  regard  to  foreign 
affiiirs."    Dale's  Translation :  Bohn^s  CI.  Library. 

s  Infamous]  IfUestdbiUor.    See  Jug.  c.  67. 

"  Philip]  King  of  Macedonia. 

>o  Security  of  our  homes]  SucBcuiaue  sedee. 

*^  This  cruel  Bomulus]  Samis  itU  Komvlus,  He  thua  designates  SyBa,  aa 
being,  like  Bomulus,  bent  upon  maintaining  his  power  by  violence.  But 
the  term  would  have  been  more  applicable  to  him  before  he  resigned  his 
dictatorship. 

>'  Of  a  consul]  Consulis,  ''  He  seems  to  speak  of  the  younger  Marias.*' 
Criipinw,  Gerlach  observes  that  three  consuls,  Carbo,  Marius,  and  Nor> 
banus,  were  killed  in  the  civil  war,  and  thinks  that  the  reading  oontuhim^ 
which  is  in  some  copies,  ought  to  bt  r  ^    '"  ^ 
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more  bltK)dthirBty  at  a  time  when  victory  converts  the  fury 
of  mo6t  commanders  into  compassion.  He  is  the  only  one, 
in  the  memory  of  man,  that  has  appointed  punishments 
for  children  yet  unborn,"  to  whom  suffering  is  insured  before 
life.  He  revels  in  his  atrocities,  defended  as  yet  by  the 
enormity  of  his  crimes ;  while  you,  through  dread  of  heavier 
servitude,  are  deterred  from  making  an  effort  to  recover  your 
liberty. 

"  Such  despotism,  my  fellow-citizens,  you  must  exert  your- 
selves to  oppose,  that  your  spoils  may  not  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  oppressor;  you  must  not  delay,  or  think  of 
trusting  for  relief  to  prayers ;  unless,  perchance,  you  expect 
that,  growing  at  length  tired  or  ashamed  of  his  tyranny,  he 
will  venture  on  the  greater  hazard**  of  resigning  what  he  has 
unjustly  usurped.  But  he  has  proceeded  to  such  a  point, 
that  he  thinks  no  conduct  glorious  but  such  as  conduces  to 
his  safety,  and  deems  every  thing  laudable  that  assists  to  pre- 
serve his  power.  That  peace  and  tranquillity,  therefore, 
which,  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  many  good  men  havo 
sought  in  preference  to  toil  with  honors,  it  is  in  vain  for 
you  to  expect;  you  must  either  be  slaves  or  rulers,  my 
fellow-citizens;  you  must  either  bo  subjects  of  terror  or 
objects  of  it.  For  what  else  is  left  to  you  ?  What  human 
objects  of  desire  remain?  Or  does  any  thing  divine  con- 
tinue inviolate?  The  people  of  Rome,  lately  the  lords  of 
other  nations,  but  now  deprived  of  empire,  dignity,  and 
authority,  and  rendered  helpless  and  despicable,  find  not  even 
left  to  them  the  allowance  made  to  slaves.  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  allies  and  Latins,"  whom  you  presented  with  the 
civic  franchise  for  their  many  honorable  services,  are  ex- 
cluded from  it  by  the  will  of  a  single  individual ;  whose  small 
Land  of  satellites  havo  seized,  as  the  rewards  of  their  vil- 
lainies, the  patrimonial  lands  of  the  innocent  commonalty.   The 

•  "  For  children  yet  unborn]  In  post  fuburos*  The  children  of  the  pro- 
scribed.   See  note  on  Cat.,  c.  37. 

.  >«  On  the  greater  hazard]  Fericulodus,  Thus  Pericles  says  to  the  Athen« 
ians  respecting  their  sovereignty  over  their  dependents,  ^^  Yon  now  hold  it 
SB  a  tyranny,  which  it  seems  wrong  to  have  assumed,  but  dangerous  to  give 
up."  Thucyd.  ii.  63.  From  this  expression,  and  from  the  following  sen- 
tence, most  readers  would  surely  be  mclined  to  conclude  that  Sylla  was  still 
actually  dictator. 

i»  Allies  and  liatans]  "  To  lessen  the  number  of  citizens,  Sylla  took  away 
from  the  allies  and  Latins  the  right  of  citizenship,  which  they  had  obtained 
by  the  Social  War,"  JSumott/. 
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laws,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  treasniy,  the  provw 
inces,  tributary  princes,  are  all  under  the  direction  of  one 
man.  You  have  seen  even  human  sacrifices"  oflfered  by  him, 
and  tombs  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens.  And  is 
any  thing  left,  then,  for  those  who  would  act  as  men,  but  to 
put  an  end  to  such  injustice,  or  to  die  honorably  in  attempt-^ 
ing  it?  For  nature  has  appointed  one  end  to  all  men,  even 
though  encased  in  steel ;  nor  will  any  one,  unless  he  has  but 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  await  the  last  necessity  without  an 
effort. 

"  But  I,  according  to  Sylla's  representations,  am  a  promoter 
of  sedition,  because  I  complain  of  the  rewards  obtained  by  civil 
commotions ;  and  a  lover  of  war,  because  I  seek  to  recover  the 
privileges  of  peace.  To  make  such  a  charge,  is  to  say  that  you 
can  not  be  ss^e  or  secure  under  his  government,  unless  Vetdua 
Picens,"  and  Cornelius  the  accountant,"  be  allowed  to  squan-> 
der  what  others  have  honorably  acquired,  and  unless  you 
approve  of  all  the  proscriptions  of  the  innocent  for  the  sake 
of  their  wealth,  of  th&  torturing  of  illustrious  citizens,  of  the 
depopulation  of  the  city  by  banishment  and  slaughter,  and 
of  the  practice  of  selling  or  giving  away,  like  spoils  taken 
from  the  Cimbri,  the  possessions  of  your  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen. He,  however,  objects  to  mo  further,  that  I  have 
myself  a  share  in  the  property  of  those  proscribed ;  but  that 
I  nave  such  a  share  is  the  very  greatest  proof  of  his  tyranny, 
since  neither  I,  nor  any  one  of  us  all,  would  have  been  safe  from 
his  vengeance  if  we  had  strictly  adhered  to  honesty.  Yet  that 
very  property,  which  I  then  bought  under  the  influence  of  ter- 

>•  Hnmon  BacriflceB]  Numaruu  hostias.  "  He  refers  to  those  who  wero 
killed  at  the  tombs  of  the  followers  of  Sylla,  that  their  shades  might  not 
wander  unrevenged,  as  Lncan  says  of  Crassus ;  bat  ho  seems  to  refer  es- 
pecially to  the  md  end  of  Marius  Gratidlanns,  who  was  sacrificed  at  the 
septilcher  of  the  Latatian  oefis.  Val.  Max.  ix.  20  ;  Sen.  de  Ir&  Hi.  18 ;  Flo- 
rus  iii.  21.^  Oortitu.  Catiline  was  a  great  instrument  in  this  butchery ;  seo 
note  on  Cat.,  c.  5. 

"  Vettios  Picens]  **  An  obscure  man.  doubtless ;  but  he  seems  to  be  the 
same  from  whom  Cicero  bought  the  villa  of  Catulus ;  and  whom,  ad  Att. 
vi.  1,  he  odls  manceps.  and  Pro  CoeL  80,  skipratur  Clodia.  Comp.  in  Vatin. 
10,  and  ad  Att.  iii.  24.^*  Gerlaeh. 

18  Cornelius  the  accountant]  Seriba  Oomdius.  <*  Cornelius  Chrysogonue, 
the  freedman  of  Sylla,  of  whom  Cicero  says  so  much  in  his  speech  for  Koec. 
Amer.  He  had  Seen  a  seriba.  that  is,  he  had  taken  account,  by  order  of 
8ylla,  of  the  prices  given  or  ofrered  at  the  sale  of  the  property  of  those  pro- 
scribed. De  Crosses  thinks  that  it  is  he  who  is  meant  in  Cic  de  Off.,  ii.  8 : 
Alter  qui  in  ed  dictaiurd  ecriba/uerat^  in  hoc  [Ciesarisj/ifit  quastor  uruuvutJ'* 
Murnovf. 
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ror,  I  am  ready  to  restore,  on  repayment  of  the  purchase-money, 
to  the  rightful  owners;"  as  it  is  not  my  design  to  sanction  the 
spoliation  of  my  fellow-citizens.  Let  the  sufierings  bo  sufficient 
which  have  resulted  from  the  indulgence  of  our  angry  passions, 
from  allowing  Roman  armies  to  encounter  each  other,  and  from 
turning  our  arms  from  our  enemies  against  ourselves.  Let 
there  be  an  end  of  injustice  and  outrage ;  of  which,  however, 
Sylla  himself  is  so  far  from  repenting,  that  he  glories  in  tl)0 
perpetration  of  it,  and  would  pursue  it  with  greater  avidity  if 
ho  had  greater  power. 

"  But  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  opinion  which 
you  may  have  of  his  character,  as  about  the  courage  which 
you  may  feel  to  oppose  him.  I  am  apprehensive  lest,  while 
each  waits  for  his  neighbor  to  begin  to  act,  you  should  all  1x3 
absolutely  reduced  to  subjection  (not  indeed  by  his  power, 
which  is  weakened  and  impaired,  but  by  your  own  indolence) 
before  you  can  proceed  against  him,  and  before  ho  can  venture 
to  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  such  success.'"  For,  exc<'pt 
his  corrupt  partisans,  who  joins  in  approving  his  procecwling  ? 
Or  who  does  not  wish  that  every  part  of  liis  course  had  beoti 
of  a  different  character,  except  his  victory?"  Do  the  soldiers, 
by  whose  blood  wealth  has  been  gained  for  'JVirrul'v  and  Scyr- 
rus,  the  worst  of  slaves  ?  Or  do  those,  to  whom,  in  cornpcitition 
for  office,  Fufidius,  a  disgrace  to  his  sex,"  and  a  dislionor  to 

»9  I  am  ready  to  restore,  on  payment  of  the  piirclinHC-rnonfty,  to  llin  ritflil- 
ful  owners]  Pret'w  soluto/jure  daminU  tamen  rentiif/o.  Tlio  nenno  of  iUvnn 
words  may  be  altered,  in  some  degree,  by  the  mode  in  wiiich  an  vAlior  niiiy 
think  proper  to  point  them:  for  "lie  ma^  ioin,"  aH  Oerlach  olwcrvoK,  "///T" 
Uo9oliuio^T  tolutojure,  and,  as  some  ihinKj  Jure  dominii.^^  1  hnvo  flillowiul 
CkMtiiia,  Wasse,  and  Bnmouf,  who  take  the  ]a»t  method,  considering  Jnr4 
domiim  to  be  forjustis  dommis  ;  though  I  do  not  tiiink  it  at  all  oertiiiti  thai 
Ballast  intended  snch  a  junction.  But  in  whatever  way  the  wordM  bo  taUon, 
the  variation  in  the  sense  will  be  of  no  cxf  rnordinary  importance. 

*»  And  before  he  can  venture  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hc»po  of  snoli 
Buocess]  M  {ante)  ouam  audeat  iam  vulere  fellcem.  Those  words  ar<t  sornn-* 
what  obscure,  as  all  the  commentators  have  retnurkod.  (krinoh,  who  fHlln 
the  accusative  d/uriewtmm^  interprets  them  Cnnte)  qnam  uwImU  Kjifnirti  fan  - 
tumfeUeUaiem.  The  constmction  must  be,  if  tlio  text  Im  t'orroni,  atUiHfuttin 
aitaeat  videri  aiM  (ee/ore^  or  fepoefte  fwe)  iam/ellrem ;  **  l>r?for«  ho  nnti  v«n* 
tare  to  represent  himself  to  himself  as  bein<f  flikftly  to  Im5)  so  fortiinnii*.'* 
^h^  is  an  allasion  to  Sylla^s  assamption  of  the  title  FflU.    Hnn  .f  ittr.  c.  Vn. 

*»  iBBflOpthis  victory]  Prader  vvcUrrvtm,  " He  menns  thnt  f h«  vh'tory  of 
Rjll*  vat Cv^^odmiffht  have  given  full  f^eedmri  to  tho  coriiirionwnntth ; 
bnt  diit  llir  iNfMifill^^iil^the  est^blishm"nt  of  a  tyranny  by  it,  was  (Ito 

A  4iif?BMt-4»uk»^w^i^j!JiSBkBi^^^  ^'f^  him  anciUn,  to  (hrmr 
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every  magistracy,  was  preferred  ?  To  the  victorious  army,  ac- 
cordingly, I  look  for  the  strongest  support,  by  whom,  through 
so  many  sufferings  and  hardships,  nothing  has  been  gained  but 
an  oppressor;  unless  we  suppose,  indeed,  that  they  look  the 
field  purposely  to  destroy  the  tribunicial  power  which  was 
established  by  their  ancestors,  or  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
own  privileges  and  right  of  judicature.*'  Glorious,  in  truth, 
was  their  recompense,  when  banished  to  woods  and  marshes, 
they  found  reproach  and  hatred  their  own  portion,  and  saw  tho 
spoils  of  conquest  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy! 

"How  is  it,  then,  that  he  presents  himself  before  us  with 
such  a  train  of  followers,  and  with  such  audacity  ?  Because 
success  throws  a  wonderful  vail  over  vice;  (though,  should 
fortune  fail  him,  he  will  bo  as  much  despised  as  he  is  now 
dreaded ;)  unless,  perchance,  ho  seeks  to  delude  you  with  a 
prospect  of  concord  and  pqacc,  names  which  he  himself  has 
given  to  his  wickedness  and  treachery,  saying  that  Eome  can 
never  have  an  end  of  war,  unless  the  commonality  continue  ex- 
pelled from  their  lands  (a  calamitous  prey  of  civil  war),  and 
the  power  and  judicial  authority  in  all  matters,  which  once  be- 
longed to  tho  Roman  people,  bo  vested  in  himself  alone.  If 
such  an  arrangement  bo  thought  peace  and  concord,  give  your 
approval,  I  pray  you,  to  the  most  extravagant  disturbances 
and  alterations  of  the  state ;  grant  your  sanction  to  the  laws 
which  are  imposed  upon  you ;  accept  tranquillity  and  servitude ; 
and  afford  an  example  to  posterity  for  enslaving  the  people  of 
Rome  by  the  hire  of  their  own  blood.'* 

"  For  myself,  although,  by  my  elevation  to  this  high  office,'* 
enough  has  been  attained  for  tho  name  of  my  ancestors,  for 
my  own  dignity,  and  even  for  my  personal  protection,  it  was 
never  my  design  to  pursue  merely  my  own  interests.  Liberty 
gained  with  peril  appears  to  mo  more  desirable  than  indolent 

tho  utmost  contempt  on  him.  So  Cio.  ad  Att.  1. 14 :  Totiu  iUegrex  QailincB, 
duceAliM  Ourioms,  iorjillo;  on  which  passage  sec  Popma."  Oortiua, 

M  Privileges  and  ri^ht  of  iudicaturej  Jura  etjudicia,  "  Sylla  had  trans- 
ferred the  JudidOj  or  right  of  oeing  judices,  from  the  equUea  to  tho  senators.^' 
Mumavf, 

3*  By  the  hire  of  their  own  h\ood]Suimet  ganffuinit  mercede.  Some  copies 
have  suimet  sanguinis  ccRde,  which  Wasse,  I  helievo,  is  the  only  editor  thot 
has  been  found  to  defend ;  he  takes  sanguinis  in  the  sense  of  "  relatives." 
The  Roman  people  had  shed  their  own  blood  to  establish  a  tyranny  over 
themselves.  Gerlach  compares  Tacit.  Agric.  80 :  MrQahnia  servUxUemsuam 
quotidie  emit.,  qvotidie  pascd,  -  -^ 

25  This  high  office]  Uog  summttm  i/r^ium.    The  consulship. 
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servitude.  And  if  you,  my  fellow-citizfens,  approve  of  this  sen- 
timent, give  me  your  support,  and,  relying  on  the  gracious 
assistance  of  the  gods,  follow  your  consul,  Marcus  .^Emilius,  as 
your  leader  and  guide  to  the  recovery  of  your  freedom.'* 


THE    ePEECII    OF   LUCIUS   PHILIPPUS"    AGAINST  MARCUS 

-(EMILIUS    LEPIDUS. 

"  I  could  wish,  beyond  all  things.  Conscript  Fathers,  that 
the  state  should  be  at  peace,  or  that,  if  it  be  in  danger,  it 
should  be  defended  by  its  ablest  citizens ;  and  that  mischievous 
plots  should  prove  the  ruin  of  their  contrivers.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  is  disordered  by  factious  disturbances; 
disturbances  excited  by  those  whom  it  would  better  become  to 
suppress  them.  What  the  worst  and  weakest,  moreover,  have 
resolved,  is  to  bo  executed  by  the  good  and  wise.  For  war, 
though  adverse  to  your  inclinations,  is  to  bo  undertaken  by  us 
because  it  pleases  Lepidus ;  unless  any  of  us,  perchance,  chooso 
to  secure  him  peace'"  on  our  part,  and  to  suffer  hostilities  on 
his. 

"Just  heaven!  ye,  who  yet  rule  this  city,'"  but  take  no 

»  Philippus]  "Lucius  Marcins  Philippus,  who  had  been  cousnl  a.u.c. 
663,  and  in  whose  consulate  Crassus  the  Orator  died.  See  Cie.  Orat.  ui.  1. 
This  speech  was  not  delivered  immediately  after  that  of  Lepidus.  But 
Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Lepidus,  being  adverse  to  his  views,  and  raising 
vehement  opposition  to  them,  the  senate  ordered  them  to  set  out  to  their 
respective  provinces  (that  of  Catulus  being  Italy,  and  that  of  Lepidus,  Gallic 
dsalpina),  navin^  previously  bound  them  by  an  oath  not  to  make  war  on 
each  other.  Lepidus,  notwithstanding,  having  collected  the  remams  of  the 
Marian  party  in  Etruria,  and  having  inspirea  numbers  of  people  in  those 
parts  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  franchise,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  Sylia,  advanced  upon  the  city  with  a  large  army,  and  encaui|>ed 
near  the  Milvian  bridge.  From  this  position  he  was  driven  by  Catulus  and 
Cheins  Pompcy,  but  found  means  to  recruit  his  forces  in  Etruriaj  and  Ive- 
gan  to  threaten  Some  with  d  new  war,  and  to  demand  for  himself  a  second 
consulship.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Philippus  endeavored  to  rouse  the 
senate,  which  was  deficient  in  spirit,  and  disposed  to  mild  measures,  with 
the  following  speech.  A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  in  accordance  with 
his  suggestions,  and  Catulus,  with  the  authority  of  pro-consul,  attacked 
Lepidus  in  Etruria,  routed  him  several  times,  and  compelled  him  at  last  to 
take  refbge  in  Sardinia,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  disease."  Burnovf. 

«^  To  secure  him  peace,  etc.]  Pacem  prcBfitare  et  helium  patL  '*  Kisi  quia 
velit  pacem  Lepido  prsBstare,  et  ab  illo  helium  pati."  Burnovf.  '*  Pncem 
habere  et  alteri  eihxbere;  sed  quos  Lepidus  jpro  hostibns  hnbebit."  Cortina. 

«  Just  heaven !  ye,  who  yet  rule  this  city,  etc.]  Pro  dii  boni!  qui  hune 
wbem,  omisfd  curd,  adhuc  rcgitis,    •*  The  qui  refers  not  to  the  gods,  but  to 
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dono  any  thing  extraordinary ;  and  even  when  he  had  taken 
up  arms  without  your  authority,  and  for  the  destruction  of  your 
liberty,  each  of  them,  by  seeking  wealth  and  patronage  for  him* 
sel^  weakened  the  publio  coimsels.  At  that  time,  however, 
Lepidus  was  merely  a  marauder,  at  the  head,  of  a  few  camp- 
followers  and  cut-throats,  each  of  whom  would  have  periled 
his  life  for  a  day's  wages ;  now  he  is  a  pro-consul  with  full 
authority — an  authority  not  bought,  but  conferred  on  him  by 
yourselves,  and  with  officers  still  obliged  by  law  to  obey  him; 
while  there  liave  flocked  to  his  standard  the  most  projQigato 
characters  of  all  ranks ;  men  who  are  turbulent  from  distress 
and  cupidity,  and  harassed  with  the  conscioosncss  of  crimes ; 
who  are  at  case  in  broils,  and  restless  in  peace;  who  excite 
tumult  after  tumult,  and  war  after  war ;  and  who  were  first  the 
followers  of  Satuminus,  then  of  Sulpicius,  next  of  Marius  and 
Damasippus,"  and  have  now  become  the  instruments  of  Lepidus. 
Etruria,  moreover,  is  in  insurrection ;  all  the  remains  of  the  last 
war  are  resuscitated ;  the  Spains  are  solicited  to  take  arms ; 
Hithridates,  on  the  very  frontier  of  our  tributaries  that  yet  sup- 
port us,  is  watching  an  opportunity  to  conmience  hostilities; 
and  nothing,  but  a  proper  leader,"  is  wanting  to  subvert  our 
government.  I  therefore  entreat  and  conjure  you.  Conscript 
Fathers,  to  give  your  serious  attention  to  the  matter,  and  not 
to  suffer  the  unbridled  influence  of  corruption,  like  the  ravages 
of  a  disease,  to  spread  by  contact  to  the  uninfected.  For  when 
honors  are  heaped  on  iha  unprincipled,  scarcely  will  any  one 
maintain  an  intiegrity  which  is  unrewarded.  Or  are  you  wait- 
ing, till,  having  again^^  brought  his  army  upon  you,  he  attacks 
the  city  with  fire  and  sword? — a  step  which  is  at  much  less 
distance  from  his  present  assumptions  than  was  that  from  peace 
and  concord  to  civil  war;  a  war  which  he  commenced  in  de- 
fiance <^  every  obligation,  hiunan  and  divine ;  not  to  redress 
his  own  grievances,  or  those  of  the  persons  whose  cause  he  pre- 
tends to  vindicate,  but  to  subvert  our  laws  and  our  liberty. 
For  he  is  disquieted  and  harassed  with  raging  desires,  and 
terror  for  his  crimes ;  he  is  undecided  and  restless,  pursuing 
sometimes  one  scheme  and  sometimes  another ;  dreading  peace, 

*^  DtmasipptiB]  See  Cat.  o.  1 1. 

**  A  proper  leader]  Idoneum  dtieem,    "  A  sneer  at  the  incompettAcy  of 

M  Again]  Rursua,    Ho  liod  prcvionsly  advanced  to  the  Milvian  bridge. 
8m  the  ihrst  note  on  this  epeeciL 

10 
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and  hating  war ;  feeling  that  he  must  abstain  from  luxury  and 
licentiousness,  yet  taking  advantage  meantime  of  your  inactivity, 
inactivity  which  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  not  rather 
call  fear,  or  pusillanimity,  or  infatuation;  for  while  you  see 
peril  threatenmg  you  like  a  thunderbolt,  you  merely  wish,  each 
for  himseli^  that  it  may  not  fall  upon  you,  but  without  making 
tho  least  effort  to  prevent  it. 

"Consider,  I  pray  you,  how  the  temper  of  the  times  is 
changed  from  what  it  was.  Formerly,  designs  agajnst  the  com- 
monwealth were  conducted  secretly,  and  measures  for  its  defense 
with  openness,  and  thus  tho  lovers  of  their  country  had  an  easy 
advantage  over  incendiaries ;  now,  peace  and  concord  are  pul>:; 
licly  impugned,  and  supported  only  by  plans  concerted  in 
secret.  Those  who  espouse  a  bad  cause,  show  themselves  in 
arms ;  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  shrink  back  in  terror.  But  for 
what  do  you  wait,  unless  you  are  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  act 
as  becomes  you  ?  Do  the  declapations^^  oi  Lepidus  influence 
you  f— of  Lepidus,  who  says  that  each  should  have  his  own, 
and  yet  retains  the  property  of  others ;  who  exclaims  that  laws 
established  by  arms**  should  be  abrogated,  and  yet  seeks  to 
bring  us  under  his  yoke  by  a  civil  war ;  who  asserts  that  tho 
civic  franchise  should  bo  restored  to  those  from  whom  ho 
denies  that  it  has  been  taken ;  and  who  insists,  for  tho  sake  of 
concord,  on  the  re-establishmont  of  tho  tribunitial  power,  by 
which  all  our  discords  have  been  inflamed.  O  most  abandoned 
and  shameless  of  men !  Are  tho  distresses  and  troubles  of  tho 
citizens  become  objects  of  thy  care,  who  hast  nothing  in  thy 
possession  but  what  has  been  obtained  by  violence  and  in- 
justice ?  Thou  demandest  a  second  consulship,  as  if  thou  hadst 
resigned  the  first ;  thou  scekest  a  pretended  peace,  by  means 
of  a  war  that  breaks  tho  real  peace"  which  we  enjoyed ;  thou 
art  a  traitor  to  us,  a  deceiver  of  thy  party,  and  the  enemy  of 
all  honest  men  !  Hast  thou  no  shame,  before  either  gods  or 
men,  both  of  whom  thou  hast  offended  by  thy  perfidies  and 
perjuries  ?  But,  since  thou  art  what  thou  art,  I  exhort  thee  to 
jjersist  in  thy  course,  and  to  keep  thy  arms  in  thy  hands ;  and 

M  Declarations]  Mandata,  "  Lepidus  might  previously  have  sent  depu- 
ties to  tbo  senate  and  the  people  with  some  statements  or  declarations/' 
Cortlua,    **  Probably  to  treat  about  tho  abrogation  of  Sylla's  laws."  Oerlach. 

»•  Laws  established  by  amis]  BeUi  iura.  **  Ijiws  which  Sylla  had  im- 
posed on  the  Romans,  after  his  victory."  Burruyiif, 

^  That  breaks  tho  real  peace,  etc.]  Quo  porta  (sc.  pax)  dUturbatur. 
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do  not  mako  thjself  uneasy,  and  keep  us  in  suspense,  by  delaying 
thy  traitorous  purposes.  Neither  our  provinces,  nor  our  laws, 
nor  our  household  gods,  endure  thee  as  a  citizen.  Proceed^ 
then,  as  thou  hast  b^un,  that  thou  mayst  as  soon  as  possible 
meet  thy  deserts ! 

**  But  you,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  how  long  will  you  keep  the 
republic  in  insecurity  by  your  delays,  and  meet  arms  only  with 
words  ?"  Forces  are  levied  against  you ;  money  is  raised,  pub- 
licly and  privately,  by  extortion ;  troops  are  led  out,  and  placed 
in  garrisons  f*  the  laws  are  under  arbitrary  and  capricious  man- 
agement ;  and  yet  you,  meanwhile,  think  only  of  sending  depu- 
ties and  preparing  resolutions.  But,  bo  assured,  the  more 
earnestly  you  apply  for  peace,  the  more  vigorously  will  war  be 
urged  against  you,  as  your  enemy  will  find  himself  better 
supported  by  your  fears  than  by  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
his  cause.  For  whoever  professes  a  hatred  of  civil  broils,  and 
of  the  effusion  of  Koman  blood,  and  keeps  you,  for  that  reason, 
defenseless,  while  Lepidus  is  in  arms,  recommends  you  to  sub- 
mit to  the  treatment  which  the  vanquished  must  endure,  when 
you  yourselves  must  inflict  it  on  others.  Such  counselors  ad- 
vise peace  on  your  part  toward  him,  and  war  on  his  toward  you. 
If  exliortations  of  this  nature  please  you,  if  such  insensibility 
has  taken  possession  of  your  breasts,  that,  forgetful  of  the  crimes 
of  Cinna,  by  whose  return  into  the  city  all  the  dignity  of  your 
order  was  trampled  in  the  dust,  you  will  nevertheless  put  your- 
selves, your  wives  and  children,  into  the  power  of  Lepidus,  what 
need  is  there  of  resolutions,  or  what  is  the  use  of  the  aid  of 
Catulus  ?  He,  and  all  other  honest  men,  concern  themselves 
for  the  state  in  vain.  But  act  as  you  please ;  the  bands  of 
Ceth^iis,*"  and  of  other  traitors,  stand  ready  for  you,  eager  to 
renew  their  ravages  and  burnings,  and  to  arm  their  hands  afresh 
against  your  household  gods.    If  liberty  and  honor,**  however, 

»  Meet  arms  only  -writh  words]  Verbis  arma  tentabaitis,  "  Advereus  Lc- 
pidi  anna  verbus  tantnm  pugnabitis."  Bwmouf,  "  No  vou3  lossez-vous 
point  de  n^opposer  anx  annes  qno  de  vaioes  paroles  T'  Be  Browns, 

**  Troops  are  led  out,  and  placed  in  garrisons]  PrcBsidict  deducta  atque 
imjxmta,  **  Cortina  leaves  it  donbtfal  wlietber  tne  sense  is  deducata  sunt 
ahaprcBsidia  ex  ttrbibuSf  alia  impoeUa;  or,  deducta  in  urhes  et  im^iiapra^ 
eidia.  JH  Brasses  and  Dnreaa  Delamalle  preferred  the  former  interpreta- 
tion." Burwni^.    I  have  adopted  the  latter. 

«  Cethegnsj  "  Cains  Cethejrus,  who  was  afterward  one  of  Catiline's  ae- 
compltces.    See  Cat.,  c.  17."  ISumovf. 

**  Liberty  and  honor]  Libertas  et  mra,  "  Vera^  i,  e,  jiiBtiim,  rectnm." 
OerUu^,    Coitius  and  Barnouf  also  read  vera*  Ilaven^omp  and  otherti  have 
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have  more  attractions  for  you,  decido  on  what  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Home,  and  stimulate  the  courage  of  your  valiant  sup 
porters.  A  new  army  is  at  your  devotion,  with  colonics  of  vet- 
erans,** all  the  nobility,  and  the  most  able  conmianders»  For- 
tune follows  the  braver  side ;  and  the  force  which  the  enemy 
has  collected  through  our  remissness,  will  dwindle  away  when, 
we  begin  to  exert  ourselves. 

^  My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  since  Lepidus  is  advancing 
with  an  army,  raised  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  concert  with 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  to  the  gates  of  tha  city,  Appius  Claudius 
the  interrex,*'  Quintus  Catulus  the  pro-consul,  and  others  who 
are  in  authority,  be  directed  to  guard  the  city,  and  to  make  it 

ISEIR  CARE  THAT  THE  REPUBLIC  RECEIVE  KO  INJURY."  ** 


FROM  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


A  Ligurian  woman,  named  Corsa,*^  observing  that  a  bull  in  a 
herd  which  she  was  tending  on  the  coast^  was  accustomed  to 
swim  over  the  water,  and  to  return  from  time  to  time  with  an 
increase  of  flesh,  and  desiring  to  learn  on  what  unknown  pas- 
ture he  fed,  followed  the  animal,  the  next  time  that  he  left  the 
other  cattle,  in  a  boat  to  the  island.  On  her  return,  the  Ligu- 
rians,  being  informed  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  isle, 
went  over  to  it  in  boats,  and  called  it  by  the  name  of  the  woman 
who  discovered  and  guided  them  to  it.     Isidore^  xiv.  C. 


Metellus,*'  after  a  year's  absence,  having  returned  into  Further 

bella^  which  makes  very  ffood  senso,  and  to  which  the  etrongcBt  obioction 
that  can  be  mode  is  that  Sollitst  or  llcpidus,  was  more  likely  to  rue  tLe  sin- 
gnJar. 

43  Colonies  of  veterans]  CdUmuB  iseterum  mUUvm,  ^  Old  soldiers  firom 
the  colonies  of  Syllo."  Burrumf. 

4'  Appins  Claudius  the  interrex]  "  Tliis  speech  was  delivered  A.Tr.o.  677, 
about  tne  end  of  January,  when,  as  the  consuls  for  the  year  were  not  yet 
created,  Appius  Claudius  was  interrex.''  Bumowf, 

**  That  thk  bepublio  BEcsms  no  injury]  See  Cat.,  c  29. 

*^  Corsa]  This  story  is  noticed  by  Stophanus :  OortU,  says  heu  iaanidand 
in  the  Tyrrlienian  sea^  named  from  Oorta,  afemdU  dave  who  tended  eatUe  ;  it 
is  also  (mUd  Corsica,''''  Colcrus.  The  usual  Greek  name  for  it  was  Kv/)vof, 
Cyrnus. 

**  Mctellns]  "Mctellns  Pius,  who  had  carried  on  the  war  against  Serto- 
rius.    He  wus  tlio  sou  of  Metellus  Numidicus."  Burnouf, 
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Spain,  was  f<dlowed,  vrith.  great  honor,  by  a  concourse^^  of  people 
of  both  sexes,  flocking  together  from  all  parts,  and  collecting 
along  the  roads  and  on  the  house-tops.  His  quaestor,  Caius 
Urbinus,  and  others  who  knew  his  disposition,  invited  him  to  a 
banduet,  and  entertained  him  with  a  splendor  exceeding  that 
of  the  Romans  or  any  other  people,  adorning  the  houses  with 
tapestries,  ensigns,  and  scenes  smted  to  the  gorgeousness  of  a 
theater ;  the  ground  being  sprinkled  with  saflron,*^  and  other 
ceremonieB  bemg  used  as  in  a  much-frequented  temple.  As  he 
was  sitting,  too,  an  image  of  victory,  let  down  by  a  rope,  with 
a  noise  to  imitato  thunder,  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  and, 
as  he  moved  about,  frankincense  was  offered  to  him  as  to  a  de- 
ity. :  His  dress,  as  he  reclined  at  the  table,  was  mostly  a  figure^ 
toga ;  the  most  exquisite  dainties  were  set  before  him ;  for  several 
varieties  of  birds  and  other  animals,  previously  unknown,  had 
not  only  been  collected  throughout  the  province,  but  brought 
over  the  sea  from  Mauretania,  for  the  occasion.  But  by  such 
indulgences  he  lost  something  of  his  glory,  especially  in  the 
opinion  of  the  older  and  more  austere,  who  r^arded  them  as 
savopng  of  pride  and  presumption,  and  unsuitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Eoman  empire.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.  Nonius,  So^ 
npater,  L  i. 


FROM  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

LETTER   OP   POMPET**   TO   THE   SENATE. 

Had  I  as  often  engaged  in  toils  and  dangers.  Conscript  Fath- 
ers, against  you,  my  country,  and  our  household  gods,  as,  under 

«7  With  great  honor,  by  a  ooncoQiBel  Jfagnd  gloria  concurrerUmm  undiqut^ 
Qerlaflh  takes  gl(M^  in  the  aense  oi  ghriaUoy  laudatio.  Thus  it  will  oe, 
**  with  the  great  honor  or  praise  of  a  concourse/* 

■w  Sprinted  with  s^ron]  Oroco  sparacu  They  used  a  mixture  of  saffron 
and  wine  for  the  purpose.  Oomp.'rrop.  iv.  6,  74;  Hor.  £p.  ii.  1,  79;  Stat, 
^ilv.  ii.  1, 160 :  Spartian.  Adr.,  c.  19 ;  Lucret.  ii.  416.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  6 : 
Croevm  vino  mire  eongruUj  prcecique  avici :  triinm  ad  theaira  replenda, 
■  «•  Letter  of  Pompej]  '^  in  the  oonsulsnip  of  Cotta  and  Octavius,  A.17.0. 
679,  the  un&vorableness  of  the  weather,  and  the  depredations  of  pirates, 
had  caused  a  great  scarcity  of  com  at  Rome ;  and  the  money  which  had 
been  raised  to  supply  Metellus  for  the  Spanish  war  (see  Sail.  Fragm.  Incert. 
lib.,  Fe&unia  qua  ad  Bispaniense  beUum,  etc.),  was  necessarily  expended  in 
procuring  provisions  for  the  dty.  Nor  was  Pompey,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  another  army  in  Spain,  suf&ciently  assisted  irom  home  j  while,  in  that 
part  of  the  country  which  he  occupied,  the  crop  of  com  durmg  the  last  two 
yean>,  had  been  but  small.    In  the  following  year,  accordmgly,  the  army 
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my  leadership,  from  mj  earliest  youth,  your  most  desperate  en- 
emies have  been  defeated,  and  your  tranquillity  secured,  you 
could  have  decided  on  nothing  more  severe  than  you  now  deter- 
mine against  me,  whom,  after  exposing  me,  at  an  earlier  ago 
than  usual,"  to  a  most  arduous  war,  you  compel,  as  far  as  is  in 
your  power  (together  with  an  army  that  has  done  you  honor- 
able service),  to  perish  of  hunger,  the  most  wretched  of  all 
deaths.  Was  it  with  such  expectations  that  the  people  of  Rome 
sent  their  sons  into  the  field  ?  Is  such  the  recompense  given 
for  wounds,  and  for  so  much  blood  shed  in  defense  of  the  state  ? 
Weary  with  writing  and  sending  messengers  to  you,  I  have  ex- 
hausted the  whole  of  my  private  fortune  and  expectations,  while, 
during  the  last  three  years,  I  have  scarcely  re<ieived  fi'om  you 
pay  suflScient  for  one.  What,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal 
gods,  do  you  think  of  me  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  my  own  re- 
sources are  equal  to  an  exchequer,  or  that  I  can  support  an  army 
without  provisions  and  money  ?  I  indeed  allow  that  I  set  out 
for  this  war  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  having,  in  forty  days 
after  I  received  from  you  the  title  of  general,  assembled  an  army, 
and  driven  the  enemy,  who  were  then  pressing  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  into  Spain. .  Over  those  mountains 
I  opened  a  passage  different  from  that  of  Hannibal,  and  more 
convenient  for  us.  I  recovered  Gaul,  the  Pyrenees,  Laletania,** 
the  Ilergetes,*'  and  withstood  the  first  attack  of  the  conquering 

was  ^eatly  in  want  of  provisions,  as  well  as  of  money.  Pompey,  having 
in  vain  solicited  supplies,  by  frequent  letters  and  messages,  f^om  the  senate, 
at  length  wrote  this  angry  epistle,  in  which  he  threatens,  in  no  very  obscure 
tei'ms,  to  return  to  Italy  with  his  army.  The  jyeople  were  accordingly  seized 
with  great  alarm,  dreading  that  Scrtorius  might  follow  Pompey,  or  even 
anticipate  him.  LucuUus,  too.  was  afraid  that  Pompey  would  snatch  from 
him  tne  command  of  the  Mitnridatic  war,  which  Pompey^ ndeed,  greatly 
desired  to  have,  as  being  superior  to  that  which  he  hela.  The  senate  were 
therefore  induced  to  send  the  requisite  supplies.  This  happened  two  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Sertorian  war."  JBumovf, 

»•  At  an  eariier  age  than  usual]  Omtra  atatem,  "  He  was  deputed  to  the 
pommand  of  the  Sertorian  war  at  the  ago  of  twenty-eight,  in  the  character 
of  pro-consul,  though  Bo  had  not  before  held  tmj  civil  office.  De  Brosses, 
who  says  (ii.  28)  that  he  was  only  twenty-three,  is  in  error."  Bumouf, 

«i  Laletania]  Zaletaniam,  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Cortius,  Bur- 
nouf,  De  Brosses.  and  Gerlach.  Laletania  was  a  district  of  Spoin^  between 
the  Iberus  and  tne  Pyreneeis.  Havercamp  reads  Lacetaniam,  which  lay  in 
the  same  part  of  Spain,  a  little  ilirther  fVom  the  coast. 

*•  The  Ilergetes]  I  read  Hergetes,  with  De  Brosses ;  Havercamp  has  lUr- 
getum;  Cortius,  Bumouf  and  Gerlach,  read  Indiqetes;  but  the  Ileigetes,  a 
more  considerable  people,  bordering  on  both  the  Lacetani  and  lAletani. 
seem  much  more  likely  to  liave  been  mentioned  by  Pompey.  Carrio  indeed 
notices  that  Pliny,  U.  N.  iii.  8,  has  LaUtani  e^  Indigetes;  but  this  proves 
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Sertorlus  with  ncwly-raisod  troops  and  inferior  numbers ;  and  I 
passed  the  winter,  not  in  the  towns,  or  so  as  to  gratify  my  sol- 
diers for  the  sake  of  popularity,"  but  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest 
enemies.  Need  I  recount  the  battles  which  I  have  fought,  the 
expeditions  which  I  have  undertaken  in  the  winter,  the  towns 
which  I  have  destroyed  or  recovered  ?  Actions  speak  sufficiently 
for  themselves  without  the  aid  of  words.  The  capture  of  the 
adversary's  camp  at  Sucro,  the  battle  at  the  river  Durius,"  the 
slaughter  of  Herennius  the  enemy's  general,  with  the  destruc- 
iion  of  his  army  and  the  city  of  Valentia,  are  sufficiently 
known  to  you.  For  these  services,  grateful  Fathers,  you  recom- 
pense me  with  want  of  money  and  want  of  food.  The  condition 
of  my  army  and  that  of  the  enemy,  are  consequently  similar. 
Pay  IS  given  to  neither ;  and  both  might  march  unopposed** 
into  Italy ;  of  which  circumstance  I  warn  you,  and  entreat  you 
to  consider  of  it,  and  not  to  oblige  mo  to  provide  for  my  necos- 
eitios  on  my  own  responsibility.  That  portion  of  Hither  Spain, 
which  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  wo  or  Sertorius 
have  uttertjr  desolated,  except  the  cities  on  the  coast ;  but  these 
are  a  positive  charge  and  burden  upon  us.  Gaul,  during  the 
last  year,  supplied  the  army  of  Motellus  with  pay  and  provis- 
ions, but  now,  from  the  badness  of  the  crops,  can  scarcely  sup- 
port itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  exhausted  not  only  my 
privato  property,  but  my  credit.  To  you  alone.  Conscript 
Fathers,  can  wo  apply ;  and,  unless  you  relievo  us,  the  army, 
and  the  whole  Spanish  war  with  it,  will  transfer  itself  against 
my  will,  but  not  without  forewarning  to  yourselves,  from  henco 
into  Italy. 

nothing.  The  ladigetes  or  Indicetsa  ore  placed  hy  geographers  on  tho  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  their  chief  town  being 
f^porium  or  EmporisD. 

fi>  For  the  sake  of  popularity]  Ee  ambiiione  med,  *^  Neque  ita  ut,  per  am- 
bitionem,  milites  indulgenttiis  haberem.  Ambitionem  vero  intoUige  milltaris 
giatiie  eaptationem,  at  in  Jug.,  c  45."    Bumou/, 

**  Darius]  '^  Pompey's  statement  would  seem  to  refer  to  tho  river  Tuna, 
not  the  Purius.  Our  author,  in  a  fragment  of  the  second  book,  says  InUr 
IcBva  morUium  et  dextrvm  flamen  Tktrtamy  quod  VaietUiam  parvo  intervaUo 
mrcUerfiwd,  Plinius,  however,  calls  the  same  river  Jurvut,^  Oortius,  Do 
IBroBses  agrees  with  Cortius..   The  Turia  is  now  called  the  Guadalaviar, 

*»  Unopposed]  Victor.  "  The  army  of  Pompey,  victorious  in  the  field, 
might  be  driven  A'om  Spain  by  famine ;  that  of  bertorius,  though  conquered, 
might  then  enter  Italy  with  aa  little  opposition  as  if  it  had  been  victorious.^' 
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BPEECH    07   IIACEB  XJCINIUS,^'   TRIBUNE    07   THE   PEOPLE,   TO 

THE   ROMANS. 

"  If  you  did  not  know  the  difference,  my  fellow-countrymen, 
between  the  rights  transmitted  to  you  fi'om  your  ancestors,  and 
the  servitude  intended  for  you  by  Sylla,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  enter  on  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject,  and  to 
show  for  what  grievances,  and  on  what  occasions,  the  people  of 
Homo  withdrew  under  anns  from  the  senate,  and  how  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  tribunes  as  defenders  of  their  rights.  As 
it  is,  I  need  only  encourage  you,  and  guide  you  in  the  way  by 
which  I  think  your  liberty  must  be  secured.  I  am  not  ignorant 
how  great  that  power  of  the  nobility  is,  which  I,  alone,  de- 
ficient in  resources,  and  with  the  mere  empty  semblance  of 
office,  am  endeavoring  to  deprive  of  its  authonty  ;  or  how  much 
more  securely  the  worst  of  men  act  in  combination,  than  the 
best  by  themselves.  But  besides  the  confidence  which  I  have 
in  you,  a  confidence  which  suppresses  all  apprehension,  I  am 
sure  that  to  struggle  unsuccessfully  in  defense  of  liberty,  is,  to 
a  man  of  spirit,  more  satisfactory  than  not  to  have  struggled  at 
all.     Yet  others,  who  have  been  created"  for  the  vindication 

B<  Speech  of  Macer  LidniuB]  "  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  almost  all 
power  nad  been  taken  from  the  tribunes  of  the  people  by  Sylla.  The  codsoI 
Lepidos  was  the  first  that  snbseqnently  endeavored  to  re-establish  it ;  after- 
ward, A.v.o.  678,  Sicinius.  one  ot  the  tribunes  themselves,  made  a  similar 
effort,  but  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  consul  C.  Scribonins  Curio.  In 
the  following  year,  C.  Aurclius  Cotta,  one  of  the  consuls,  restored  to  tho 
tribunes  the  ri^ht  of  holding  other  offices  after  the  tribunate.  In  A.r.o.  680, 
the  tribune  Quinctius  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  whole  of  their  privi- 
leges, but  was  defeated.  At  lost,  in  tho  consulship  of  Cossius  Varus  and 
Terentiuft  Lucullus.  a.u.o.  681^  C.  Licinius  Macer  brought  the  matter  forward 

r'n,  but  the  settlement  of  it  was  delayed  till  the  return  of  Pompey  from 
war  in  Spain.  That  Pompey,  when  he  was  afterward  consul  with  Crassus, 
A.u.o.  684.  restored  the  rights,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  clamorously 
demandea,  to  the  people,  is  generallv  known.*'    Bummif. 

'^  Cains  Macer,  as  an  orator,  was  always  deficient  in  innuenoe,  but  was  an 
advocate  of  such  diligence  as  oould  scarcely  be  sur{>assed.  Had  not  his  lifb, 
his  manners,  and  his  look,  destroyed  the  effect  of  his  intellectual  power,  his 
name  among  pleaders  would  have  been  much  greater.  His  language, 
though  not  copious,  was  far  from  being  poor ;  though  not  highly  poBshed. 
it  was  far  from  being  mde ;  but  his  mode  of  utterance,  his  gesture,  ana 
whole  demeanor,  were  entirely  devoid  of  grace.  His  care,  however,  in  pro- 
ducing and  arranging  his  matter,  was  so  extraordinary,  that  I  have  scarcely 
known  greater  diligence  or  attention  in  any  one ;  yet  it  seemed  to  he  the 
offspring  rather  of  subtlety  than  of  skill  in  oratory.  Though  he  was  much 
esteemed  in  private,  ho  had  a  greater  reputation  in  public  causes."  Cic 
Brut..  67. 

«7  Others,  who  havo  beea  fM||L#ri  Owm$  aUH  CMoHprvjure  vesira 
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of  your  rights,  have  all  been  induced  by  personal  interest,  by 
the  expectation  of  advantage,  or  by  actual  bribery,  to  turn  their 
whole  power  and  authority  against  you,  esteeming  it  better  to  be 
treacherous  for  hire  than  to  maintain  their  integrity  without  re- 
ward. They  have  all,  accordingly,  submitted  themselves  to  the 
rule  of  a  faction,  who,  on  the  pretense  of  conducting  a  war, 
have  assumed  the  control  of  the  treasury  and  the  army,  of  king- 
doms and  provinces,  and  have  built,  as  it  were,  out  of  tho 
spoils  taken  from  you,  a  stronghold  for  your  oppression ;  while 
you,  like  a  tame  herd,  yield  yourselves,  notwithstanding  the 
greatness  of  your  numbers,  to  bo  possessed  and  fleeced  by  &  few, 
and  robbed  of  all  that  your  ancestors  left  you,  except  the  power 
of  electing  magistrates,  who  were  once  your  defenders  and  aro 
now  your  tyrants.  All,  therefore,  have  now  gone  over  to  them ; 
but  if  you  recover  your  privileges,  most  of  them  will  soon  re- 
turn to  you  (for  but  few  have  the  courage  to  defend  the  cause 
which  they  adopt),  and  all  other  advantages**  will  be  on  the  side 
of  you  who  are  the  stronger.  Can  you  fear,  indeed,  that  any 
force  of  your  adversaries  will  stop  you,  if  you  persist  in  a  pur- 
pose with  unanimity,  when  they  continue  to  dread  you  even 
though  inactive  and  irresolute  ?  unices  you  can  suppose  that 
Caius  Cotta,  a  consul  deep  in  the  heart  of  their  faction,**  restored 
certain  privileges  to  your  tribunes  from  some  other  motive  than 
fear.  As  for  Lucius  Sicinius,""  who  first  dared  to  speak  of  tho 
tribunitial  authority,  though-  ho  was  cut  oflf  while  you  scarcely 
ventured  to  murmur,  yet  his  oppressors  dreaded  your  displea- 
sure, even  before  you  complained  of  their  injustice.  At  such 
inactivity  on  your  part,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  can  not  suflSciently 
wonder ;  for  you  well  imdorstand  that  tho  hope  of  redress  from 
them  is  vain. 

"  When  Sylla,  who  imposed  this  detestable  slavery  on  you, 

**  Not  onl;^  the  tribunes,  but  all  other  magistrates,  as  is  evident  fVom  im- 
perial which  follows/'  Qerlach,  The  tribunes  ox  tho  people  had  no  tfi»- 
pervutn^  or  mihtary  command,  but  only  jootestas,  or  civil  power. 

^  Otner  advantages]  6%s^ra.  So  Cortius  and  Bumour.  Haveroamp  and 
Gerlach  have  coEten,    The  masculine,  indeed,  seems  preferable. 

•*  Deep  m  the  heart  of  their  faction]  JiJx  factioM  media,  "  Selected  fbr 
tho  consulate  from  tho  verp^  faction  of  your  enemies."  Bumo-uf,  De  Brosses 
understands  hyf actio  media,  a  party  who  had  determined  to  pursue  a  mid- 
dle course  of  action  between  tne  people  and  the  nobles ;  but  who  else  haa 
believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a  party  at  Rome  ? 

*»  Lucius  Sicinius]  See  the  first  note  on  this  speech.  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  having  been  killed,  it  was  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of  tho 
consul  Curio. 

10* 
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died,  you  thought  that  there  was  an  end  of  your  troubles.  But 
Catulus,"  still  more  implacable  than  Sylla,  arose  in  his  stead. 
Disturbances  affected  you  in  the  consulship  of  Brutus  and 
.^Emilius  Mamercus."*  Cains  Curio  played  the  tyrant  even  to 
the  destruction  of  your  innocent  tribune."  With  what  fury 
LucuUus,  during  the  last  year,  made  head  against  Lucius  Quinc- 
tius,"  you  all  witnessed.  And  what  an  uproar  is  now  excited 
against  myself!  But  such  proceedings  would  be  without  a  pur= 
pose,  if  they  meant  to  cease  to  bo  yoiu*  tyrants,  before  you  cease 
to  be  their  slaves.  Besides,  in  all  &ese  civil  commotions,  though 
other  objects  are  pretended,  the  contention  on  both  sides  is  for 
sovereignty  over  you.  Other  struggles,  from  the  licentiousness 
of  the  nobility,  their  hatred  to  particular  persons,  or  their  un- 
bounded avarice,  have  burst  forth  from  time  to  time,  but  one 
thing  only  has  continued  to  be  the  aim  of  both  parties,  the  one 
seeking  to  secure  it-,  and  the  other  to  abolish  it  forever,  I  mean 
the  tribunitial  power,  the  weapon  prepared  by  your  ancestors 
for  the  defense  of  your  liberty. 

.  "  To  these  matters  I  warn  and  entreat  you  to  ^vc  serious 
consideration ;  not  changing  the  names  of  thingo  to  suit  your 
own  indolence,  and  giving  to  slavery  the  title  of  tranquillity, 
which,  if  villainy  prevail  over  justice  and  honesty,  you  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  enjoy,  though  you  might  have  had,  if 
you  had  not  bestirred  yourselves  at  all.  Reflect,  too,  that  un- 
less you  gain  the  mastery,  they  will  press  you  harder  than 
before,  since  all  injustice  increases  its  safety  by  severity. 

"  *  What  think  you  that  wo  should  do,  then  ?'  some  one  will 
say.  First  of  all,  I  think  that  you  should  lay  aside  your  present 
fashion  of  manifesting  activity  in  your  tongues,  and  cherishing 
pusillanimity  in  your  hearts,  and  of  meditating  on  liberty  only 
while  you  remain  in  the  place  where  you  are  publicly  addressed. 
In  the  next  place  (that  I  may  not  urge  you  to  those  forcible, 

-  *i  Catulos]  The  somo  who  is  mentioned  in  the  first  note  on  the  speech  of 
Philippus.  lie  was  a  man  of  high  character ;  Macer  speaks  in  disparage- 
ment of  him  to  serve  his  own  purposes.  See  Cic.  De  Olf.,  i.  22 ;  VcU.  Pat., 
u.  81. 

•  "  Bmtns  and  ^mllins  MamercnsJ  "  In  the  year  C77,  when  the  war 
i^ainst  Lepidns  was  at  its  height^'    Bumauf, 

••  Innocent  tribune]  Sicinius.  See  above.  Curio  was  consul  with  Cn.  Oc- 
tavius,  in  tlie  year  678. 

•*  Lucius  Quinctius]  See  the  first  note.  "  Cicero  calls  him  an  orator  well 
qualified  to  make  turbulent  harangueA,  Brut.,  c.  62.  He  ^so  speaks  of  him, 
and  of  the  disturbances  which  he  excited,  in  his  Oration  for  Clucntius,  c.  84, 
89,  40,  and  elsewhere."    Burnovf, 
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measures  by  which  your  ancestors  procured  for  themselves  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  a  share  in  the  magistracy  previously  con- 
jQned  to  the  patricians,  and  the  privilege  of  voting  independ- 
ently of  the  senate),  I  would  ask,  since  yoii  have  full  power 
cither  to  do  or  not  to  do,  on  your  own  account^  what  you  per- 
form at  the  command  and  for  the  service  of  others,**  whether 
you  wait  for  Jupiter,  or  some  other  god,  to  advise  you  as  to 
your  conduct  ?  You  yourselves,  my  fellow-citizens,  by  execut- 
ing those  lordly  commands  of  the  consuls  and  decrees  of  the 
senators,  give  them  your  sanction  and  authority,  and  increase 
and  strengthen  the  despotism  exercised  over  you.  Not,  I  say, 
that  I  would  persuade  you  to  revenge  your  injuries,  but  rather 
to  remain  at  rest ;  nor  do-  I  demand  restitution  of  your  rights 
from  a  love  of  discord,  as  they  falsely  charge  upon  me,  but 
from  a  desire  to  see  an  end  of  discord,  and,  if  they  obstinately 
refuse  you  justice,  I  do  not  recommend  armed  violence  or  a  se- 
(^ession,  but  only  that  you  should  forbear  to  shed  your  blood  in 
their  behalf.  Let  them  hold  and  exercise  their  offices  in  their 
own  way ;  let  them  obtain  triumphs ;  let  them  pursue  Mithri- 
(lates  as  well  as  Sertprius  and  the  remnant  of  the  exiles,  with 
their  trains  of  statues  and  images ;°"  but  let  danger  and  toil  bo 
far  from  you,  who  have  no  share  in  the  advantage  of  them ; 
unless  indeed  your  services  have  been  repaid  by  the  late  law, 
so  suddenly  passed,  for  the  distribution  of  com  ;*"  a  law  by 
which  they  have  estimated  the  liberty  of  each  individual  at  Iho 
price  of  ten  gallons"*  of  com,  an  allowance  not  more  nutritious 
than  that  which  is  granted  to  prisoners.    For  as,  by  that  small 

.  e»  For  th©  service  of  others]  Pro  aliis.  He  moans  military  service ;  and 
liiDts  that  they  might  take  up  arms  for  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  or  might 
refuse  to  serve  in  the  army. 

•  ••  With  their  trains  of  statues  and  imoges]  Cum  imagmihis  9uii,  *'  Let 
t^em  lead  out  the  smoky  effigies  of  their  forefathers  into  .tho  field,  instead 
of  soldiers."    JBumou/. 

'*f  Law— for— com]  "In' the  year  679,  the  consul  Cotta  had  distributed 
com  to  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  fEimine  of  which  I  have  spoken  in 
the  first  note  on  the  Letter  of  Pompey,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
ppeech  of  Cotta  that  api>ears  below.  Afterward  a  new  law  seems  to  havo 
been  made  by  Cossius  and  Terentius  (in  the  year  in  which  this  speech  was 
delivered),  by  which  five  modii  of  corn  a  mouth  were  given  to  every  poor 
citizen.''    Bumovf, 

••  Ten  gallons]  ^im  modiL  "The  modius,  tho  principal  dry  measure 
of  the  Romans,  was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  amphora  (Volusius  Mseciauus, 
Festus,  Bhemn.  Fann.  ap.  Wurm,  §  67),  and  therefore  contained  1  gall. 
7*8576  pints  English."  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary.  Five  modii  would  there- 
fore be  equal  to  9  gall.  7*2880  pints ;  nearly  10  gallons. 
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pittance,  death  is  just  kept  ofF  from  people  in  jails,  while  their 
Btrength  wastes  away ;  so  neither  does  your  slender  provision 
relieve  you  from  the  caro  of  keeping  your  families ;  and  the 
idlest  of  you  are  disappointed  of  your  humble  hope  of  support. 
And  though  indeed  it  were  ample,  yet  when  it  is  oflfered  as  the 
price  of  slavery,  what  insensibility  do  you  manifest  in  suffering 
yourselves  to  be  deceived,  and  m  thinking  that  you  are  laid 
under  obligation  by  what  is  intended  to  do  you  wrong !  For  it 
is  only  by  deluding  you  that  they  have  any  power  over  you  as 
a  body,  or  will  ms^e  any  attempts  upon  you ;  and  it  is  their 
art  against  which  you  must  guard, 

"  They  prepare  measures  to  soothe  you,  and  try  to  put  you 
off  till  the  arrival  of  Cneius  Pompey ;  a  man  whom,  as  long  as 
they  dreaded  him,  they  bore  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders,  but 
whom,  when  their  fear  is  over,  they  are  ready  to  tear  in  pieces. 
Nor  are  they  ashamed  (assertors,  as  they  call  themselves,  of  lib- 
erty) of  being  too  timid  to  redress  a  grievance,  or  too  weak  to 
defend  a  right,  great  as  is  their  number,  without  the  support 
of  that  single  person.  To  myself,  indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  Pompey,  a  young  man  of  so  much  honor,  will  rather 
be  your  leader,  if  you  agree  to  choose  him,  than  a  sharer  in 
their  tyranny;  and  that  he  will  be  the  most  forward  to  re- 
establish the  power  of  your  tribunes.  Biit  there  was  a  time, 
ray  fellow-citizens,  when  each  individual  depended  on  the  con- 
junctive strength  of  the  community,  and  not  the  community 
on  the  power  of  one ;  and  when  no  single  person  could  give  or 
take  away  from  you  such  rights  as  those  under  consideration. 
]3ut  I  have  said  enough ;  it  is  not  want  of  knowledge  that  im- 
pedes your  course,*"  but  it  is  I  know  not  what  torpor  that  has 
seized  you,  under  the  influence  of  which  you  are  moved  neither 
by  honor  nor  by  disgrace ;  you  have  given  up  every  thing  for 
the  sake  of  slothfrd  indulgence,  thinking  that  you  have  ample 
liberty  because  your  backs  are  spared  the  •scourge,  and  because 
you  may  walk  whither  you  please,  a  spectacle  to  your  wealthy 
masters.  But  your  fellow-citizens  in  the  country  have  not  even 
these  privileges ;  but  are  crushed  between  the  jarrings  of  the 
powerful,  and  sent  into  the  provinces  to  be  the  property  of  tho 
magistrates.     They  fight  and  conquer  only  for  a  motion;  and 

•»  It  is  not  want  of  knowledge  that  impedes  your  conrse]  Neque  enim  iff- 
norantia  res  da/udit,  **  Claudit,  i.  e.  dawiicat ;  non  propter  ignorantiam  res 
minilis  procedit.  Apni.  de  Deo  Socr.  Ut  ubi  dubUatione  clauderei^  il*i 
di/9inatione  c&mistereW^    Cortlus. 
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whatever  party  has  the  advantage,  the  people  suffer  the  treat- 
ment of  the  vanquished.  And  such  treatment  they  will  suffer 
daily  more  and  more,  as  long  as  your  oppressors  continue  to 
make  greater  efforts  in  support  of  their  tyranny,  than  you  exert 
for  the  recovery  of  your  liberty." '" 


FROM  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 

LETTER   OF   MITHRIDATES   TO    KINO   ABSACES.^^ 

•  RiNO  MrrHRiDATEs  TO  KiNo  Arsaces,  wishing  health.  All 
who  are  solicited,  when  in  prosperous  circumstances,  to  take  a 
share  in  a  war,  ought  to  consider  whether  they  may  still  con- 
tinue at  peace,  and  whether,  at  the  same  time,  that  which  is 
requested  of  them  be  suflSciently  just  and  safe,  glorious  or  dis- 
honorable. If  you  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity ;  if  a  most  unprincipled  enemy  were  not  threatening 
you ;  if  illustrious  renown,  in  case  of  subduing  the  Romans, 
were  not  awaiting  you,  I  should  not  venture  to  ask  your 
alliance,  or  indulge  a  vain  hope  of  uniting  my  ill-fortune  with 
your  prosperity.  The  circumstances,  however,  which  seem 
likely  to  deter  you,  I  mean  your  resentment  against  Tigranes,^* 

TO  "  This  speech,  whicli  is  the  most  vehement  and  bitter  of  all  those  in 
Sallast,  seems  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  has  all  the  stin^ 
and  Hrenfffh  cf  ths  forum  (aculeos  et  nervos  forenses),  and  its  author  seems 
to  have  rivaled,  not  only  Thncydides,  but  Demosthenes  himself.^'  Qer^ 
loch. 

.  "  In  spite  of  the  clamors  of  Licinins,  however,  the  senate  sncoeeded  in 
pntting  off  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  the  return  of  Pompey^  who, 
to  ffain  the  &vor  of  the  populace,  annulled  all  the  laws  of  the  dictator, 
ana  restored  to  the  tribunes  the  privilege  of  disturbing  the  state.^'  Dureau 
J>damaUs, 

71  Letter  of  Mithridates  to  King  Arsaces]  *'  Mithridates,  driven  from  his 
Idngdom  by  the  successes  of  LucuUus,  had  fled  into  Armenia,  to  Tigranes. 
Here  he  renewed  the  war,  but  both  he  and  Tigranes  were  conquered,  and 
the  metro|>oliB,  Tigranocerto^  was  taken.  At  this  period,  it  appeared  that 
Arsaces,  king  of  uie  Parthians.  was  strong  enough  to  secure  victory  to 
whichsoever  side  he  might  attacn  himself,  if  he  could  bo  persuaded  to  at- 
tach himself  to  either.  His  allianco  was  accordingly  sought,  on  the  one 
liand  by  LacoUus,  and  on  the  other  by  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  To  sway 
his  wavering  resolution  toward  himself,  Mithridates  wrote  the  following 
letter.  But  its  eflfeci  on  Arsaces,  who  distrusted  Sextilius,  Lucullus's 
deputy,  was,  that  he  resolved  to  unite  himself  to  neither  side.  De  Brosses, 
V.  81,  «e^."    Bumovf, 

,  "  Besentment  against  Tigranes,  etc.]  "Tigranes,  several  years  before. 
liad  been  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Parthians  (see  Justin.,  xxxviii.  8),  and 
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on  account  of  tlie  recent  war,  and  the  nnfortunato  state  of  my 
affiairs,  will  appear,  if  you  but  take  a  just  view  of  the  matter, 
the  greatest  incentives  to  induce  you  to  join  me.  Tigranes, 
ready  to  submit  to  you,  will  consent  to  whatever  terms  you 
please  ;  for  myself.  Fortune,  who  has  taken  much  from  me,  has 
given  me  experience  to  advise  others ;  and  what  is  beneficial  for 
those  prosperous  as  yoursell^  I,  who  am  fallen  from  the  height 
of  power,  afford  you  an  example  for  the  better  conduct  of  your 
affairs.  - 

The  Romans  have  constantly  had  the  same  cause,  a  cause  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  for  making  war  upon  all  nations,  people, 
and  kings,  the  insatiable  desire  for  empire  and  wealth.  ]?rompt- 
cd  by  this  incentive,  they  first  took  up  arms  against  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia ;  but,  being  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
they  assumed  the  mask  of  friendship,^'  and,  at  the  same  time, 
artmlly  diverted  Antiochus,  who  was  coming  to  his  aid,  by  the 
concession  of  Asia.^*  Soon  after,  when  they  had  made  Philip 
their  slave,'*  Antiochus  was  despoiled  of  all  his  dominions  on 
this  side  Mount  Taurus,  and  ten  thousand  talents.  As  for  Per- 
ses,  the  son  of  Philip,  when,  after  many  and  various  contests,  ho 
had  received  from  them  a  pledge  of  faith  before  the  gods  of 
Samothrace,  these  crafty  devisers  of  treachery,  who  had  given 
him  life  by  the  articles  of  their  agreement,  killed  him  by  de- 
priving him  of  sleep.'*     Eumoncs,  of  whoso  friendship  they  os- 

had  been  restored  by  them  to  his  father's  Idngdom ;  bnt  compelled,  at  tho 
same  time,  to  give  up  seventy  wUleps  of  the  Armenian  territory  as  the  prico 
of  his  restoration.  (Strab.,  xi.)  Some  time  afterward,  when  his  courage  was 
Tonsed  by  his  alliance  witli  Mithridates,  he  resumed  possession  of  his  land, 
and  threw  oft'  the  yoke  of  tho  Parthians  altogether.  Hence  the  anger  ot 
Arsooes.    De  Brosses,  v.  2."  Burnouf, 

t*  Assumed  the  mask  of  frieudship]  AmieUtamsimularUes.  *'  Fnendship, 
namely,  for  Philip.  And  as  they  pretended  friondshi])  for  Philip  while  the 
Punic  continued,  so  they  pretended  friendship  for  Antiochus  as  long  as  tho 
war  with  Philip  continued."  B-unwuf, 

'*  Concession  of  Asia]  Goncessione  Asia,  "  It  nowhere  appears  that  the 
Homans,  at  that  time,  made  any  formal  cession  of  any  part  ot  Asia  to  Anti- 
ochus. But  we  find  from  Livy,  xxxiii.  89,  that  Antiochus,  when  Philip  was 
fighting  for  the  Homans,  took  the  opportunity  of  seizing  on  several  cities 
belonging  to  that  prince,  and  that  the  Bomans,  at  tho  time,  took  no  notice 
of  Uie  matter."  Bumovf, 

'»  Made  Philip  their  slave]  Traeto  FJiUippo,  "  Sc.  in  servUutem,  under 
tho  name  of  an  ally ;  for  Philip  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans  against 
Antiochus,  Livy,  xxxvi.  8."  Burw>uf, 

'•  Depriving  him  of  sleep]  When  Perses  was  defeated  by  Panllus 
u^milius,  and  driven  from  Macedonia,  he  fled  to  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
n>ul  took  refuge  in  a  temple.  Ootavius,  the  commander  of  the  Boman  fleet, 
])orHuaded  him  to  quit  it,  and  tmst  himaelf  to  the  fdth  of  tho  Bomans. 
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tentaliously  boast,  ihoy  at  first  betrayed  to  Antiochus,  as  the 
price  of  a  peace  with  him.  Attalus,  the  guardian  of  a  captured 
territory/'  they  reduced,  by  pecuniary  exactions  and  insults, 
from  a  monarch  to  the  most  wretched  of  slaves ;  and  then,  hav- 
ing forged  an  unnatural''  will  in  his  name,  they  led  his  son 
Aristonicus,  for  having  attempted  the  recovery  of  his  father's 
kingdom,  in  triumph  like  a  conquered  enemy.  Asia  was  next 
occupied  by  their  troops,  and  at  length,  on  the  death  of  Nicom- 
cdes,"  they  seized  and  ravaged*"*  the  whole  of  Bithynia,  though 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  son  born  of  Nusa,  whom  they  had  re- 
cognized as  queen.  What  shall  I  say  of  myself?  I  was  on 
every  side  separated,  by  kingdoms  and  provinces,"*  from  their 
dominions,  yet,  as  I  was  reported  to  be  rich  and  averse  to  slavery, 
they  provoked  mo  to  war  by  setting  Nicomedes  upon  me  ;"*  I 
being,  indeed,  perfectly  aware  of  their  evil  intentions,  and  hav- 
ing declared  with  regard  to  the  Cretans,  then  the  only  free  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  king  Ptolemy,  that  that  would  happen 

VolL  Paterc.^  i.  9.  Liv.,  zllv.  xlv.  Having'  been  led  in  triuinph,  he  was 
allowed  to  reside,  at  the  intercession  of  Emilias,  under  guard  at  Alba, 
where  he  is  said  by  most  authors  to  have  died  by  abstaining  from  food. 
riatarch,  however,  in  his  life  of  PauUus  ^milius,  c.  37,  relates  that  the 
soldiers  by  whom  he  was  guarded,  having  for  some  reason  taken  a  disliko 
to  him.  and  not  dariuj^  to  offer  him  violeucej  used  means  to  prevent  him 
fi-om  sleeping,  bv  which  he  died.    See  also  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.,  xxxi. 

"  Guardian  or  a  captured  territory]  Custodem  a^ri  captivi.  "He  insinu- 
ajtcH  that  the  kingdom  of  Attalus,  even  during  his  life,  was  but  a  province 
oi  the  Bomaus."  Burnoi^f. 

">*>  UnnaturalJ  Impio.  Because  Attalus,  by  such  a  will,  sot  aside  his  own 
child^en^  Justin.,  zxxvi.  4,  intimates  that  Attalus  was  never  very  sound  in 
mind.  Porphyrio.  on  Hor.  Od.,  ii.  18,  Neqiie  Attali  IgnoPus  hcBres  regiam  oc- 
cupdvif  says  that  the  expression  hares  oocupa/vi  "conveys  a  suspicion,  from 
wnich  we  suppose  that  the  Eomana  claimed  this  inheritance  oy  a  forged 
will :"  Suspictoaern  .dalf  qua  exigtimamus  foUso  testamento  Romanm  Tianc  sibi 
MBredUalem  vindicdsse.  Mithridates,  therefore,  seems  not  to  have  been  tho 
opiy  one  that  su^pcct^d  the  Bomaus  of  unfair  dealing  in  the  matter. 

. '»  Nieomedesi  He  also  leil  his  dominions  to  tho  Bomans  by  will.  Seo 
Liv.  £pit.,  xciii. ;  Veil.  Pat.  u.  4. 

■  **>  Seized  and  ravaged]  Diruouere. 

,  •»  Provinces]  Tetrarchiis.    See  on  Cat.,  c.  20. 

,  M  By  setting  Nicomedes  upon  mel  Per  Mcomedem.  "  He  makes  tho  same 
complaint  in  Justin.^  xxxviii.  5.  !Nicomedes  had  been  expelled,  bvtho 
arms,  indeed,  of  his  brother,  but  by  the  secret  instigation  of  Mithridates, 
from  his  kiu<7dom ;  and  the  senate,  by  sending  legates,  eft'ected  his  restora- 
tion. .  .  .  But  the  Boman  generals,  who  hoped  K>r  rich  spoils  from  a  war, 
incited  Nicomedes  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Mithridates.  Of  this  aggres* 
Btou  Mithridates  made  bitter  complaints,  but  findmg  no  redress,  thought  it 
time  to  commence  hostilities.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  war  with  Mithri« 
dates,  who  had  previously,  in  name  at  least,  been  tho  ally  of  tho  Bomans« 
Seo  Appian,  Do  Bell.  Mithrid.^'  Burnouf, 
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which  has  sinco  come  to  pass.  My  wrongs  I  avenged  ;  I  ex- 
pelled Nicomedes  from  Bithynia ;  I  recovered  Asia,  the  spoil  of 
king  Antiochus;*'  I  took  the  heavy  yoke  of  servitude  from 
Greece.  It  was  only  the  baseness  of  Archelaus,***  that  vilest  of 
slaves,  in  betraying  my  army,  that  prevented  my  progress.  And 
those  whom  cowardice,  or  the  wretched  policy  of  resting  their 
security  on  my  efforts,  withheld  from  taking  anns  in  my  behalf, 
pay  the  severest  penalties  for  their  folly ;  Ptolemy  is  buying 
off  war,  from  day  to  day,  with  money  ;**  and  the  Cretans,"*  who 
have  already  been  once  attacked,  will  see  no  end  of  hostilities 
till  they  are  utterly  subjugated. 

For  my  own  part,  perceiving  that  war  a^inst  me  was  rather 
delayed  by  the  Romans  (on  account  of  their  troubles  at  home), 
than  peace  secured  to  me,  I  resumed  hostilities ;  though  Tigra- 
nes,  who  now  too  late  approves  my  counsels,  refused  to  join 
me ;  though  you  were  at  a  great  distance ;  aiid  tliough  all  tho 
neighboring  powers  were  under  submission  to  my  enemies.  I 
routed  Marcus  Cotta,  the  Roman  general,  in  a  battle  by  land  at 
Ohalcedon ;  and  despoiled  him  of  a  fine  fleet  by  sea.  But  be- 
ing delayed,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  by  a  long  siege  at 
Cyzicus,  I  suffered  from  want  of  provisions ;  for  no  one  assisted 
me  by  land,  and  the  winter  prevented  all  relief  by  sea.  Com- 
pelled, therefore,  thou^  not  by  any  force  of  tho  enenay,  to  re- 

B*  Asia,  the  spoil  of  king  Antiochus]  Asiamque  epolium  regii  Antiochi, 
**  IIo  calls  it  a  spoil,  because  it  bad  been  taken  IVom  Antiocbns  by  the  Ko- 
mans.  See  above,  Aniiochtu  omni  da  Thurtum  a^ra-'-gpoliatus  e»t :  '  Antio* 
ehns  was  despoiled  of  all  his  dominions  on  this  side  Mx>aut  Taurus.' "  Qtr^ 

8*  Archelaus]  "  General  of  the  army  of  Kithridates,  who,  having  lost 
Athens,  and  suffered  defeats  at  Chnronea  and  Orohomenus,  made  peace,  in 
the  name  of  Mithridates,  with  S^Ua,  to  which  the  kin^.  alter  some  dehiy,. 

fave  his  sanction.  But  extrordinary  honors  bein^  paid  to  Arohelaus  by 
ylla,  Mithridates  began  to  suspect  him  of  having  acted  treacherously, 
both  ux  the  field  and  with  regard  to  the  peace ;  &nd  his  suspidons  were  in> 
creased,  when,  being  sent  to  the  legions  of  Fimbria,  who  had  expressed 
some  intention  of  deserting  to  Mithridates,  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner 
by  them,  and  his  attendants  slain.  Having  afterwa^  recovered  his  liberty, 
but  dreading  the  wrath  of  his  master,  he  fled,  with  his  wives  and  diildren, 
to  the  Bomans,  to  whom  he  ever  continued  faithful.  See  Plutarch,  Vit, 
Syll.  and  Appian  de  Bell.  Mlthrid."  Burnouf, 

w  With  money]  PreUoj  "  A  force  d'argent."  De  Brasses.  -  "  He  perhaps 
refers  to  those  large  presents  made  by  Ptolemy  to  Lucullus.  Plutarch  in 
Lucull."  (hrtifus, 

*•  The  Cretans,  etc.]  "  The  Cretan  war,  if  we  would  but  admit  the  truth, 
we  ourselves  occasioned,  solely  from  the  desire  of  subduing  that  noble 
island.  It  was  thought  to  have  favored  Mithridates,  and  wo  resolved  to 
take  vengeance  for  tms  oftenso  by  force  of  arms." — Florus,  iii.  7. 
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turn  to  my  own  liepeditary  dominions,  I  had  tho  misfortmie  to 
lose,  by  shipwrecks  at  Parium"'  and  Heraclea,  my  fleet  and  tho 
flower  ci  my  troops.  I  recruited  my  army,  however,  at  Cabira;** 
but,  after  various  encounters  with  LucuUus,  a  second  scarcity 
affected  both  of  us.  But  he  had  the  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes,* 
«till  uninjured  by  tho  war,  for  a  resource;  while  I,  finding 
all  the  country  round  me  wasted,  retired  to  Armenia ;  the  Ro- 
mans pursuing,  not  me,  but  their  own  plan**  of  subverting 
overy  kingdom ;  and  because  they  were  enabled,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  pass  through  which  wo  marched,  to  prevent  us 
from  coming  fiurly  to  action,  they  attribute  what  was  the  con- 
sequence of  l^granes'  imprudence,  to  the  successful  efforts  of 
their  own  arms. 

I  entreat  you  then  to  consider,  whether,  if  I  am  subdued,  you 
will  find  yourself  better  able  to  resist  tho  Romans,  or  more 
likely  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  war.  I  know  indeed  that  you 
have  abundance  of  troops,  arms,  and  treasure ;  on  which  ac- 
counts you  are  sought  by  me  as  an  ally,  and  by  them  as  a  prey. 
And  what  remains  best  for  you**  to  determine,  is,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Tigranes  is  still  flourishing,  and  while  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  troops  inured  to  war,  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  termin- 
ation at  a  distance  from  home,  and  with  little  labor,  by  the 
efforts  of  our  own  soldiers ;  since  Tigranes  and  myself  can 
neither  conquer  nor  be  conquered  without  hazard  to  you. 

Are  you  ignorant  that  the  Romans  had  spread  themselves 
westward  until  the  ocean  stopped  their  progress,  before  they 
turned  their  arms  against  us  ?  And  that  they  have  had  nothing, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  their  being,  neither  home,  nor 
wives,  nor  lands,  nor  rule,  but  what  they  have  gained  by  rapine  ? 
Originally  a  herd  of  fugitives,  without  a  country,  without  any 

w  parium]  "  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  Minor,  not  fiu*  from  Cyzicus. 
See  Cellar.,  ui.  8.^^  Cortius,    Heraclea  was  in  Pontus. 

M  Cabira]  A  city  of  Pontus,  bordering  on  Armenia,  afterward  named 
Diopolis  by  Pompey."  Oorivus, 

^  Ariobarzanes]  King  of  Cappadocia. 

90  porsuiDg,  not  me,  ont  their  own  plan]  SectUi  non  me,  sed  morem  twtnu 
Of  Buch.  a  play  on  a  word,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  other  instance  in  Sal- 
last.  « 

*i  And  what  remains  best  for  yon,  et(i,]C(Bterum  consilium  est,  Jlgrams 
regno  inUgrOy  etc  This  is  the  reading  of  Burnout^  whose  interpretation  I 
have  followed,  bat  without  feeling  sure  that  it  is  ri^ht.  Cortius  points  tho 
words  consOofum  est  Hgranis,  regno,  etc.,  a  mode  whicli  Gerlach  advocates 
in  his  notes,  but  gives  the  other  method  in  his  text,  lie  justly  calls  tha 
];»a8Bage8  loeue  difficUUmtts, 
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known  parents,'*  tliey  founded  an  empire  by  the  destruction  of 
mankind,  and  are  restrained,  neither  by  human  nor  divine  ob- 
ligations, from  ravaging  and  oppressing  all,  whether  friends  or 
allies,  near  or  remot?,  weak  or  strong.  Every  power  that  does 
not  become  their  slave,  and  regal  powers  most  of  all,  they  re- 
•gard  as  an  enemy.  Few  states  wish  for  liberty  ;*•  but  most  pre- 
fer just  monarchs;  on  which  account  they  detest  us,  as  their 
rivals  in  power,  and  likely  to  bo  the  avengers  of  the  cause  of 
jnankind.  For  yourself  in  particular,  who  are  master  of  Seleu- 
cia,  the  greatest  of  cities,  and  of  Persia,  renowned  for  its  wealth, 
.what  can  you  expect  from  them  but  dissimulation  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  war  hereafler  ?  The  Romans  have  weapons  to  attack 
all,  but  the  keenest  for  those  whose  conquest  will  jrield  most 
spoil.  It  is  by. daring  and  deceit,  and  by  raising  war  upon  war, 
that  they  have  become  great.  Pursuing  this  course  they  will 
cither  suppress  all  other  powers,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  And 
to  effect  their  destruction  will  not  be  difficult,  if  you  on  the 
side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  I  on  that  of  Armenia,  surround  their 
army,  which  will  be  thus  deprived  of  provisions  and  succor,  and 
which,  indeed,  has  been  hitherto  preserved  only  by  the  fevor 
of  Fortune,  or  by  our  own  fault.  You  will  then  be  celebrated 
among  posterity,  as  having  come  to  the  aid  of  great  princes,"* 
and  having  suppressed  the  spoilers  of  nations.  This  course  I 
advise  and  exhort  you  to  take  ;  and  not,  by  suffering  me  to  per- 
ish, to  delay  your  own  destruction  merely  for  a  while,  rather 
than  become  a  conqueror  by  uniting  with  me.'* 

•«  Without  any  known  parents}  Sine  parmUbus,  **  Sans  parens."  De 
Jirosaes.  Cortlus  takes  par&rUei^  m  this  passage,  in  the  sense  of  snbiects, 
Baying  that,  in  the  miscellaneoas  mnltitade  that  formed  the  origin  of  Komo, 
theve  were  neither  imperarUes  nor  parerUeSj  neither  governors  nor  subjects ; 
but  this  interpretation  is  jostlv  condemned  by  Oerlach,  who  cites  from 
Sen.  Ep.,  108,  And  pater  nvUtie,  and  from  Hor.  Sat.  i.,  6, 10,  Vvros  nuUis 
majorwus  ortos.  He  might  have  added  what  is  said  of  Servius  Tullios  in 
liNjyPatre  nnilo,  matre  eervd. 

•>  Few  states  wish  for  liber^r]  Pauci  UberUttem^-vdkint,  "  He  speaks 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Asiatics,  who  neither  knew  liberty  by 
experience,  nor  had  any  due  conception  of  it;  referring  especially  to  the  case 
of  the  Cappadocians,  who,  when  the  last  of  the  £imily  of  their  Kms  Ariar- 
athes,  who  had  been  killed  by  MithridateSj  died,  were  made  free  by  their 
own  senate  at  the  direction  of  Mithridates  himself;  but  they  soon  declared 
that  a  nation  could  not  exist  without  a  monarch,  and  chose  Ariobarzancs  for 
their  king,  with  the  approbation  of  their  senate.  Justin.,  sxxviii.  2.  *  Lib- 
erty.' says  Montesquieu,  has  appeared  insupportable  to  people  who  have 
not  Dcen  accustomed  to  enjoy  it ;  as  a  pure  air  is  sometimes  hurtful  to  such 
•s  have  lived  in  marshy  districts.*  Spirit  of  Laws,  xix.  2."  Bumovf, 
\  •*  Great  princes]  i/b^ni9  r«^i^.    Himself  and  Tiarnmes. 

M  <<  The  arts  of  the  Komans  are  nowhere  morefhUy  exposed  than  in  this 
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Of  what  book  the  following  speech,  is  a  fragment  is  uneertfun.  CortiuB, 
Gerlach,  and  Bamouf,  think  that  it  formed  part  of  the  third.  Do  Brossea 
places  it  in  the  second. 

SPEECH  OF  OAIUa  OOTTA,"'  THE  CONSUL,  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

"  Ifc  has  been  my  lot,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  experience  many 
perils  at  home,  and  many  reverses  in  the  field  ;  which,  by  the 
help  of  the  gods  and  my  own  efforts,  I  have  partly  endured  and 
partly  surmounted;  but  in  none  of  them  have  I  been  found 
wanting  in  ability  to  direct  my  conduct,  or  in  industry  to  exe- 
cute nay  plans.  Prosperity  and  adversity  have  wrought  changes 
in  my  resources,  but  never  in  my  mind.  Yet,  in  our  present 
calamitous  circumstances,  every  support,  in  common  with  For- 
tune, seems  to  have  deserted  me.  Old  age,  too,  which  is  a  bur- 
den in  itself,  doubles  my  anxiety ;  for,  at  my  advanced  period 
of  life,  I  can  not  hope  even  to  die  with  honor."  Should  I 
prove  a  traitor  to  you,  and,  after  being  tioice  bom,^^  lightly 
esteem  my  household  gods,  my  country,  and  this  supreme  com- 
mand, what  torture  would  be  sufficient  for  mo  during  life,  or 
what  punishment  after  death  ?  All  the  torments  attributed  to 
the  infernal  regions  would  be  too  little  for  my  guilt 

letter.-  We  are  not  to  believe,  however,  with  the  learned  Do  Brosses,  that 
it  was  written  by  Mithridates  himself;  ....  for  tiie  commencement  of  it 
is  a  manifest  imitation  of  Thucydides,  i.  32 ;  and  the  diction  of  Sallust  is 
tsasily  to  be  recognized  throughout  it."  Burnovf, 

'  ••  Cains  Cotta]  "  This  speech,  as  appears  worn  internal  evidence,  was 
spoken  J^y  Gaius  Aurelius  Cotta,  consul  m  the  vear  679^  when  a  distorbancQ 
had  ^isen  among  the  people  in  consequence  or  the  famme  of  which  we  havo 
spoken  in  the  first  note  on  the  Letter  of  Pompey.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
bo  referred,  to  the  third  book  of  Sallust's  History ;  and  they  are  greatly  in 
error  who  attribute  it  to  Marcus  Cotta,  who  was  routed  by  Mithridates,  and 
whom  the^  suppose  to  be  here  deprecating  the  anger  of  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  his  d!eieat.  It  is  plain,  from  the  words  of  the  speaker,  that  tha 
people  were  threatening  him  with  death  under  tho  infiuenco  of  hunger* 
.  .  .  .  C.  Cotta  was  a  verv  great  orator.  Cicero  says  much  respecting  hrni. 
JSrut.  80,  49,  55.  He  is  also  one  of  tho  speakers  in  the  treatise  Ve  OrtUortJ'^ 
liumouf.  Gerlach^s  remarks,  on  tho  authorship  of  this  speech,  are  to  the 
same  effect. 

»T  Even  to  die  with  honor]  "  For  ho  can  not  die  with  honor,  who  diea 
under  the  imputation  of  a  great  crime."    Bumovf, 

•8  Twice  born]  Bis  genitus,  "Those  were  said  to  be  2^  genUi  in  tho 
fitate,  who,  after  some  calamity,  attained  eminent  honor^  or  who,  after  being 
banished  from  their  country,  were  received  into  it  again.  That  Cotta  had 
been  exiled,  and  had  returned,  appears  from  what  he  afterward  says,  and 
from  Cicero,  3rut.,  c.  90.  So  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Att.,  vi.  6,  calls  his  own  re- 
turn TToXiyytveaia,'*'*  Cortiva,  Ho  was  exiled,  according  to  Bumouf,  A.u.a 
C63,  and  recalled  by  Sylla  after  his  victory  over  Marius, 
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"  From  my  earliest  manhood,  both  as  a  public  and  private 
character,  my  conduct  has  been  before  you  ;  whoever  wished 
io  profit  by  my  advocacy,  my  counsel,  or  my  purse,  has  never 
been  refused.  I  have  exerted  no  subtilty  of  eloquence  or  talent 
to  work  mischief.  Though  most  desirous  of  friendship  as  a 
private  individual,  I  have  incurred  the  most  violent  enmities  in 
the  cause  of  the  state.  But  when  I  was  overpowered,  together 
with  the  commonwealth,  by  a  victorious  faction  ;  when  I  stood 
in  need  of  relief  from  others,  and  was  expecting  still  greater 
calamities,  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  restored  to  me  my  country, 
and  my  household  gods,  with  the  greatest  possible  honor.  For 
such  benefits,  if  I  could  lay  down  a  life  (which  is  impossible) 
for  each  of  you,  I  should  hardly  think  that  I  testified  sufficient 
gratitude.  Since  life  and  death  belong  to  nature  ;**  but  the 
privilege  of  living  among  one's  countrymen,  without  censure, 
uninjured  in  reputation  or  fortune,  is  given  and  received  as  a 
favor  from  one's  country. 

**  You  have  elected  us  Consuls,*  my  fellow-citizens,  at  a  time 
when  the  republic  is  in  the  greatest  embarrassment  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Tlie  generals  in  Spain'  are  calling  for  pay, 
troops,  arms,  and  provisions ;  demands  which  their  circum« 
stances  oblige  them  to  make ;  for,  from  the  defection  of  ouf 
allies,*  and  the  retreat  of  Sertorius  over  the  mountains,  they  can 
neither  come  to  an  engagement,  nor  obtain  necessary  supplies* 
Armies  are  maintained  in  Asia  and  Cilicia,  on  account  of  tho 
formidable  power  of  Mithridates.  Macedonia  is  full  of  enemies, 
as  well  as  the  maritime  parts  of  Italy  and  the  provinces.  Our 
revenues,  which  are  small,  and,  from  the  distractions  of  war, 
irregularly  received,  scarcely  suffice  for  the  half  of  our  ex- 

M  Since  life  and  death  belong  to  natnre.  etc.]  Nam  vita  et  mors  jwra 
naiura  suni,  etc.    '*  If  I  could  lay  down  a  liie  for  each  of  yon,  I  Bhonld  only 

£*vo  what  belongs  to  natnre,  and  not  to  man :  but  yon  gave  me  what  be^ 
ngg  to  yourselvesj  namely,  the  privile^  of  living  withoat  dishonor,  and 
even  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  fame  and  fortnne  among  my  oonntiymen. 
What  I  should  offer  to  you,  oould  not  be  received  as  a  real  gift ;  what  vou 
conferred  on  me,  was  both  given  and  received  as  tho  greatest  of  gins." 
Mumouf, 

^  Us  Consuls]  Himself  and  Luoullus,  afterward  famous  for  his  conduct 
of  the  Mithridatic  war. 

«  The  generals  in  Spain]  Pompey  and  Metellus.  See  Pompey's  Letter, 
fuid  the  notes.  *'''  From  these  words  it  is  plain  that  this  speech  was  dc-^ 
llvered  some  short  time  before  the  Letter  of  Pompey  was  sent  to  the  senate ; 
for  Lucullus  and  Cotta  granted  Pompey's  requests."     Oerlach. 

*  Defection  of  our  allies]  *^  Those  in  Spain,  whom  Sertorius  bad  detach-* 
ed  from  the  Ilomans."  Murrun^f, 
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penses;*  and  Lenco  we  sail  with  a. fleet,  for  conveying  pro- 
visions to  the  troops,  much  smaller  than  on  previous  occasions. 

"  If  this  state  of  things  has  been  produced  by  treachery  or 
neglect  in  us,  act  against  us  as  vengeance  may  prompt  you  ; 
inflict  the  most  severe  punishment  upon  us.  But  if  Fortune, 
which  is  conMnon  to  all,  has  merely  frowned  upon  us,  why  do 
you  meditate  resolutions  unworthy  of  yourselves,  of  us,  and  of 
the  commonwealth  ?  For  myself,  whose  long  life  is  drawing  to 
a  dose,^  I  do  not  deprecate  death,  if,  by  the  infliction  of  it^  any 
inconvenience  may  bo  removed  from  you ;  nor  can  I  terminate 
my  life,  the  life  of  a  free-bom  citizen,  in  a  more  honorable 
cause  than  that  of  promoting  your  welfare.  I,  Caius  Cotti, 
your  consul,  am  here  before  you ;  I  do  what  our  ancestors,  in 
unsuccessful  wars,  have  often  done ;  I  devote  and  ofler  myself 
for  the  republic.  But  consider  to  what  sort  of  person  you  must 
hereafter  intrust  its  interests ;  for  no  man  of  merit  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept  such  an  honor,  when  he  must  be  accountable  for 
misfortunes  at  sea,  and  for  all  the  events  of  war,  whether  con* 
ducted  by  himself  or  by  others,  or  come  to  an  ignominious 
end.  Remember,  however,  when  you  have  put  ine  to  death, 
that  I  died,  not  for  any  iniquitous  or  avaricious  practices,  but 
resigning  my  breath  willingly  in  behalf  of  those  to  whom  I  owe 
the  highest  obligations. 

"  But  I  conjure  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  by  your  regard  for 
yourselves,  and  by  the  glory  of  your  ancestors,  bear  up  against 
adversity,  and  devise  proper  measures  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
To  the  management  of  a  great  empire  much  care,  and  much 
imly  are  necessary;  toil  from  which  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to 
shrink,  and  in  vain  to  look  for  the  affluence  of  peace,  when 
every  province  and  realm,  every  sea  and  land,  is  embroiled  or 
exhausted  with  war." 

<  Half  of  onr  expenses!    Partem  sumptuum,     Sc.  dimidlam.    So  dues 
jMrtsB  18  used  for  two  thirds. 


TWO  EPISTLES  TO  JULIUS  CJISAR,  ON  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  STATE. 

WHICH     HAVE     BEEN     ASCRIBED     TO     SALLUST. 


"  These  Letters  were  formerly  entitled  Orations.  But  that  they  are 
Letters  is  apparent  from  various  passages  in  them ;  and  especially  from 
the  twelfth  section  of  the  first,  in  which  the  writer  says,  forsiian^  im^ 
jperaior,,  perlecHe  UtteriSj  etc.  I  ha,vo  therefore  followed  Oortius  in  giving 
them  that  name.  That  which  I  have  placed  first,  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  the  best  French  translators,  Do  Brossos,  Bureau  Dcla- 
malle,  and  Eusebe  Salvert,  is  generally  put  second.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  the  ninth  section  of  the  first,  and  from  the  second  section  of  the 
second,  that  they  wero  written  in  the  order  m  which  they  are  hero 
given. 

"There  has  been  much  contention  among  scholars  whether  they 
were  written  by  Sallust,  or  by  somo  imitator  of  Sallust's  style.  Cortius 
maintains  that  they  are  not  Sallust*s,  and  bestows  great  labor  in  prov- 
ing that  every  word  in  them  may  be  found  in  Sallust's  other  writings ; 
and  hence  infers  that  they  are  not  the  composition  of  Sallust.  Any 
other  person  might  possibly,  from  such  premises,  have  formed  a  difier- 
ont  conclusion.  But  Cortius  wrote  his  commentary  in  a  passion,  and 
does  not  scruple  to  charge  the  author  of  the  Epistles,  throughout  his 
notes,  with  the  grossest  folly  and  stupidity ;  reproaches  which  would 
certainly  recoil  upon  himself  had  he  not,  by  his  other  annotations 
on  Sallust,  honorably  rendered  himself  proof  against  them.  Douza, 
a  man  of  as  great  learning  as  Cortius,  asserts  that  they  must  certainly 
be  Sallust's ;  '  for  there  could  not  be  taken,*  says  he,  *  from  the  samo 
spring,  two  drops  of  water  more  like  to  one  another  than  these  letters 
are  like  the  relics  of  Sallust  which  fortune  has  spared  us.'  That  such  is 
the  case,  every  one  who  reads  the  letters  will  understand  as  well  as 

Douza Carrio  expresses  doubts;  of  which  the  chief 

cause  is,  that  they  arc  not  cited  by  the  old  grammarians,  who  adduce  po 
many  phrases  from  Sallust's  other  works;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  thia 
objection  its  duo  weight.    But  Do  Brosscs  answers  it  by  observing  that 
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they  may  havo  been  little  known,  from  having  been  written  as  to  a 
private  friend,  and  without  any  intention  that  they  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  public 

"  They  were  found  by  Pomponius  Lastus  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Vati- 
can, attached  to  the  fragments  of  Sallust's  History.  Lsetus,  when  he 
published  them,  did  not  prefix  Sallust's  name ;  but  that  circumstance  is 
no  proof  for  or  against  them.  I  am  induced  to  ascribe  them  to  Sallust, 
first,  by  the  diction,  which  is  truly  Sallustian,  and,  secondly,  by  the  re- 
markable knowledge  of  political  affairs  which  appears  in  them.  It  seems 
impossible  to  mo  that  any  FseucUhSaUttst  could  have  brought  the  days 
of  Caesar  so  vividly  before  bis  mental  vision,  and  have  spoken  with  such 
fitness  and  accuracy  concerning  the  transactions  of  those  times.  Thero 
are  many  things  in  the  letters  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  could  not  havo 
been  written  but  by  a  person  who  had  been  present  at  the  occurrences 
of  which  he  speaks ;  many  things,  which,  if  not  written  by  the  well- 
known  Sallust,  would  almost  oblige  me  to  believe  that  there  must  havo 
been  two  Sallusts.  I  therefore  proceed  to  comment  upon  them  as  Sal- 
lust's  own  productions."    Bumouf. 

"  Those  who  havo  denied  that  theso  Epistles  are  Sallust's  have  rested 
their  negations  on  arguments  which  are  for  from  being  satisfactory.  Nor 
can  I  see  the  usual  penetration  of  Cortius  in  tho  remarks  which  he  has 
made  on  theso  compositions ;  for  in  saying  that  elegance  of  construction, 
judicious  connection,  and  what  ho  calls  numerousncss  of  style,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  them,  ho  seems  to  me  to  bo  totally  in  error.  To  assert 
that  tho  whole  complexion  of  the  language  is  at  variance  with  the  dic- 
tion of  Sallust,  is  so  far  from  being  just,  that  we  may  rather  suppose  the 
author  to  havo  collected  all  the  flowers  of  Sallust's  stylo,  with  a  view  to 
give  a  greater  air  of  genuineness  to  his  productions.  But  there  arc 
other  considerations  which  show  that  theso  Letters,  or  Orations,  as  somo 
would  call  them,  aro  forgeries.  Not  one  of  the  grammarians  has  cited 
them ;  nor  is  the  namo  of  Sallust  prefixed  to  them  in  the  Vatican  manu- 
script, which  I  have  carefully  collated.  They  are  added  to  the  orations 
and  epistles  extracted  from  tho  History  of  Sallust,  but  the  writer  of  tho 
manuscript  appears  to  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  name  of  their 
author.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  show  at  what  time,  or  with  what  inten- 
tion, such  epistles  could  have  been  written  to  Caesar  by  Sallust.  They, 
seem,  indeed,  to  refer  to  the  end  of  Caesar's  lifetime,  when  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  settle  the  state  by  passing  new  laws,  and  when  Sallust 
was  proconsul  of  Numidia ;  for  1  can  hardly  suppose  that  SaUust  ad- 
dressed Caesar  by  letter  when  they  were  both  at  Rome.  But  there  aro 
many  expressions  in  the  Epistles  which  show  that  they  can  not  be  as- 
signed to  any  certain  period.  In  the  first  Epistle,  c  ii.,  mention  is  made 
of  an  cuiverse  consid^  and  commentators  reasonably  supposed  that  this 
may  refer  to  Lentulus  (Comp.  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  1,  2) ;  and  it  would  accord- 
ingly be  inferred  that  this  letter  was  written  soon  after  the  war  com- 
menced ;  but  in  c.  iv.,  tho  writer  speaks  of  Cato  and  Domitius  as  being 
dead;  Pompey  roust  therefore  have  been  killed  before  the  time  to  whicli 
he  alludes ;  yet  in  c.  iii.  he  speaks  of  Pompey  as  being  still  alive ;  and, 
to  surprise  the  reader  still  more,  he  recurs,  in  c.  ix.,  to  Domitius  and 
Cato  again,  expatiating  on  their  abilities,  and  intimating  that  they  aro 
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Btill  to  bo  feared.  ThU  confusion  of  times  niigLt  bo  romodicd  by  cs- 
panging  the  fourth  section,  but  this  would  bo  to  support  a  bad  cause  by 
on  unsatisfactory  mode  of  proceeding.  However,  if  we  grant  that  tho 
letters  were  written  at  the  particular  time  at  which  they  profess  to  have 
been  written,  it  is  further  to  be  considered  whether  the  subjects  of  them 
are  suitable  to  tho  genius  of  Sallust,  and  to  the  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  Caesar.  In  the  second  letter  it  will  readily  bo 
acknowledged  that  there  aro  many  sentiments  worthy  of  Sallost ;  for 
the  writer  of  it  may  fairly  bo  allowed  to  have  considerable  knowlodgo 
of  political  affairs.  But  however  acutely  ho  reasons  on  the  general 
regulation  of  a  state,  the  letter,  unless  it  contains  admonitions  adapted 
either  to  establish  or  correct  tho  condition  of  affairs  at  tho  time  of 
GsBsar,  ought  not  to  have  been  addressed  to  him. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  tho  design  of  tho  author  of  the  opistle  was  to 
admonish  Csesar  to  use  his  victory  with  moderation,  and  not  to  listen  to 
the  sanguinary  suggestions  of  imprincipled  men.  But  wliat  men  ho 
means,  I  can  not  understand.  Among  the  many  vices  imputed  to  Caesar, 
a  willingness  to  allow  himself  to  be  directed,  with  too  great  facility,  by 
the  counsels  of  others,  can  hardly  be  numbered;  and  he  oxercisod  Iiia 
power  with  such  clemency  and  gentleness,  as  excited  the  admiration 
oven  of  his  enemies.  The  writer  of  the  letter,  indeed,  might  be  thought 
to  have  set  forth  his  counsels,  not  with  a  view  to  tho  benefit  of  others, 
but  to  relieve  some  uneasy  feeling  in  his  own  mind.  He  says  that  tho 
license  of  expenditure  and  rapacity  is  to  bo  restrained;  that  the  usurers 
aro  to  be  suppressed ;  that  tho  honor  paid  to  money  should  bo  diminish- 
od,  and  military  service  equalized.  Such  are  the  counsels  of  tho  socond 
letter;  and  among  them  aro  mtermingled  many  remarks  on  tho  merits 
of  Cajsar,  on  the  perverse  proceedings  of  tho  opposite  faction,  and  on 
the  corrupt  morals  of  the  youth;  all  of  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
wlioUy  foreign  to  tho  author's  subject.  But  if  wo  allow  that  this  opistlo 
was  written  by  Sallust  himself)  wo  must  assuredly  admit  that  the  other 
(which  is  properly  put  first)  was  composed  by  some  doclaimer,  as  a  mcro 
exercise  of  the  intellect.  Somo  things  aro  expressed  in  both  letters  in 
nearly  the  same  words ;  as  in  tho  first  section  of  each  cpistlo :  quod 
prius  defessit  etc. :  '  that  men  are  sooner  weary  of  praising  you,  than 
you  of  doing  things  worthy  of  praise.'  Other  things,  again,  are  totall/ 
at  variance  with  ono  another ;  thus  Sylla,  in  tho  second  epistle,  cap.  v., 
is  accused  of  cruelty ;  while  in  the  first,  cap.  iv.,  he  is  extolled  for  clem- 
ency. Tho  imitations,  also,  of  parts  of  the  introductions  to  tho  Catilino 
and  Jugurtha  are  ridiculous ;  as  in  tho  first  opistle,  cap.  i. :  Sed  mihi 
stvdium  fuit  adolescentiUoy  etc. ;  and  cap.  x. :  Posiquam  mihi  artes,  etc. 
The  seventh  chapter,  too,  is  extremely  similar  to  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  chapters  of  the  Catilme.  As  for  the  words,  and  figures  of  speech, 
copied  from  Sallust,  they  are  so  numerous  that  the  reader  can  regard 
their  accumulation  only  as  the  work  of  a  jejune  doclaimer :  thus,  in  tho 
first  opistle,  cap.  ix. :  FararUur  hoBC  disciplina  GrcBCorum,  etc.,  ho  takes 
from  the  Jugurtha,  c.  Ixxxv.,  the  expressions  of  contempt  for  Greek 
learninpf  which  Sallust  has  attributed  to  Marius,  and  reproduces  them  as 
tho  Hontiments  of  Sallust  himself  not  reflecting  that  Sallust  was  a  groat 
reader  of  liio  Greek  niithrift  md  fWHIT'r*  water  for  his  own  brooks  iu  the 
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springs  of  Thucydidos.    Comparo  also  cap.  v.,  in  ckuu  p<xrt€Sf  etc.,  and 
Jugurtha,  c.  xlL 

"  But  to  say  nothing  more  of  such  imitations,  which  every  reader  may 
easily  find  for  himself,  what,  let  me  ask,  is  the  object  of  the  whole  of  the 
first  epistle  ?  The  modest  author  offers  advice  to  Csesar  about  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  stata  But  what  was  the  advice  which  he  thought  wor- 
thy of  being  the  subject  of  two  epistles  to  CsBsar,  when  he  was  busied 
with  important  occupations?  He  assails  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  as  if 
it  had  not  been  at  all  humbled,  and  is  inspired  with  such  ardor  for  male- 
diction, that  he  decries  those  whom  he  had  previously  extolled,  and 
heaps  reproaches  on  those,  as  living  men,  whom  he  had  before  repre- 
sented as  dead.  Compare  cap.  iv.  cmd  ix.  of  the  first  epistle.  Ho  ad- 
vises Caesar  to  add  to  the  number  of  citizens ;  but  many  new  citizens 
had  already  been  made ;  ho  thinks  that  the  eager: -.jss  for  getting  money 
fihould  be  discouraged,  but  he  had  spoken  at  greater  length  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  other  epistle.  He  thinks  that  the  senate  should  be  augmented, 
but  CtBSSLT  had  before  admitted  into  it  a  number  of  the  worst  characters. 
.He  is  persuaded  that  the  authority  of  the  senate  would  bo  greatly  in- 
creased, if  the  senators  should  vote  by  ballot,  but  hofbrgets  that  means 
would  thus  bo  furnished  for  practicing  dishonesty ;  for  many  men  of 
weak  minds  are  restrained  from  immoral  dealings  only  by  a  felse  am- 
bition, which  excites  in  them  a  desire  to  appear  good,  though  real  good- 
ness is  far  from  them ;  and  if  such  men  can  but  conceal  their  corrupt 
practices,  they  will  dare  any  thing  whatsoever.  But  the  writer's  want 
of  judgment  is  most  flagrantly  manifested  in  his  suggestions  to  CiEsar  to 
restore  liberty  which  had  boon  overthrown.  Can  it  bo  supposed  that 
Saliust  was  so  ignorant  of  Cassar's  disposition,  and  of  tho  state  of  public, 
affairs,  as  to  offer  such  advico  ?  The  prosopopoDijv,  too,  of  Rome,  utter- 
ing prayers  and  supplications,  as  she  appears  on  tho  page  of  Cicero, 
militates  against  tho  genuineness  of  tho  epistles.  When  I  take  all  these 
points  into  consideration,  I  am  so  far  from  believing  that  the  epistles  aro 
Sallust's  that  I  can  not  even  suppose  them  to  bo  both  tho  work  of  tho 
same  author.  TVo  might  rather  imagine  that  two  students  of  rhetoric, 
who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  tho  striking  peculiarities  of  Sal- 
lust's  ornate  diction,  and  who  knew  that  Saliust  himself  was  a  friend  of 
CjEsar,  and  an  opponent  of  tho  aristocratic  party,  had  resolved  on  giving, 
in  these  letters,  an  imitation  of  Sallust's  stylo  and  manner.  Tho  simi- 
larity of  the  subjects  of  tho  letters  throughout,  and  of  many  particular 
passages,  induces  me  to  believe  that  two  young  men,  who  were  under 
tho  same  teacher  of  oratory,  had  engaged  in  a  contest  to  show  which  of 
them  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  this  peculiar  study.  This 
6pinion,  I  think,  might  be  more  fuUy  supported  by  a  more  minute  ex- 
amination and  comparison  of  particular  passages."     Gerlach, 

These  observations  of  Gerlach  aro  rather  long ;  but,  as  they  may  bo 
regarded  as  decisively  settling  the  question  respecting  tho  authenticity 
and  genuineness  of  the  epistles,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  give  them 
in  fuU.  Kritzius,  who  is  no  friend  to  Gerlach  in  general,  cordially 
agrees  with  him  in  opinion  on  this  point,  and  bestows  the  highest  praiso 
on  his  remarks : 
•  '*-The  epistles  to  Ctesar,"  says  ho,  "  on  tho  regulation  of  the  state,  I 
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oould  not  indaco  myself  to  odd  to  my  edition,  as  many  incontrovertible 
proofs  show  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  some  school  of  declamation, 
where  it  was  rashly  tried  whether  it  were  possible  to  represent  Sallust's 

force  of  mind  merely  by  copjring  Sallust's  diction I 

liad  intended  to  support  this  opinion  of  mine  by  arguments  of  some 
length,  but  the  execution  of  my  purpose  is  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  diligence  and  industry  of  Oerlach,  who  has  examined  both 
of  the  epistles  with  so  much  penetration  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  shows,  with  so  much  ability,  that  these  compositions,  attrib- 
uted .  to  the  most  eminent  of  Roman  historians,  are  certainly  spun-, 
ous,  that  whoever,  after  considering  his  arguments,  can  still  believe 
them  genuine,  must  be  regarded  as  ready  to  believe  the  grossest  ab- 
surdities that  can  bo  advanced Gerlach,  at  the  same 

time,  acutely  conjectures  that  both  are  not  the  production  of  the  same  ^ 
liand,  and  that  two  young  men,  in  some  school  of  rhetoric,  may  have 
agreed  to  write,  on  the  same  subject,  a  couple  of  essays  to  show  how 
&  each  had  mastered  the  style  and  matter  of  Sallust.  Than  tliis  con- 
jecture I  can  conceive  nothing  more  probable."— rSee  the  Lifi)  of  Sallust 
prefixed  to  this  translation. 


EPISTLE  I. 

I.  I  AM  awaro  how  difficult  and  hazardous  an  undertaking 
it  is  to  offer  advice  to  a  prince  or  a  governor,  or  to  any  person- 
age invested  with  supremo  power;  for  they  have  abundance 
of  counselors  already  about  them ;  nor  has  any  man  sufficient 
sagacity,  or  sufficient  knowledge  of  futurity,  for  the  task. 
Bad  counsels,  too,  often  succeed  even  better  than  good ;  sinco 
Fortune  directs  most  affairs  according  to  her  own  pleasure. 

But  I,  in  my  youth,*  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  employed  in 
affairs  of  government,  and  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  tho 
study  of  ihem ;  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
office,  which  many  have  reached  by  dishonorable  means,  but 
with  a  desire  to  understand  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  peace  and 
war,  and  the  strength  of  the  republic  with  regard  to  arms,  men, 
and  resources.  After  much  deliberation,  therefore,  I  resolved 
to  think  less  of  my  character  and  modesty  than  of  your  honor, 
and  to  incur  any  hazard  for  the  sake  of  advancing  your  glory. 
This  determination  I  formed,  not  from  any  rash  impulse,'  or 

>  I.  But  I,  in  my  youtli,  etc.]  Compare  Cat.,  e.  iii. 

«  Not  from  any  rash  impulse]  Nan  temere.  Doubtless  not  j  for  the  pre- 
ceding sentcnco  says  that  tho  rcsolntion  was  formed  by  him  mtiUa  cum 
OMOiM  a{jfitantiy  "  after  much  deliberataon.*'  • 
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from  respect  to  youf  fortune,  but  because  I  have  observed  in 
your  character  one  quality  worthy  of  admiration  above  the  rest, 
n  greatness  of  mind  which  is  more  conspicuous  in  adverse  iLnn 
in  prosperous  circumstances.  But  your  merit  in  this  respect  is 
sufficiently  declared  by  others ;  as  men  were  sooner  weary  of 
praising  imd  admiring  your  greatness,'  than  you  are  of  perform^ 
ing  what  is  worthy  of  celebration. 

II.  I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  nothing  so  arduous  can  be 
proposed,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  you  if  your  mind  be  applied 
to  it  Nor  have  I  addressed  to  you  my  thoughts  on  the  state, 
with  the  hope  of  hearing  my  prudence  or  abflity  unduly  com- 
mended, but  with  a  wish  to  call  your  attention,  amid  the 
labors  of  war,*  amid  battles,  victories,  and  the  cares  of  com- 
mand, to  the  concerns  of  the  city.  For  if  you  have  no  other 
aim  than  to  take  revenge  on  your  enemies  for  their  attacks,^  and 
to  retain  the  favors  of  the  people''  against  an  adverse  consul,* 
you  are  far  from  meditating  what  is  worthy  of  your  ability. 
But  if  that  spirit  still  remains  in  you,  which,  from  the  first,  di&- 
concerted  the  faction  of  the  nobility,®  and  raised  the  Eoman 
people  from  oppressive  slavery  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty ; 

s  Tour  greatness]  Munificentiamtuatn.    Cortixia -proposes  maffnifioeTUiam^ 
which  the  sense  seems  to  require. 

.  *  II.  Labors  of  war]  Laborea  mUiiice,  Those  who  have  imagined  this 
*cpistle  to  be  genuine,  consider  it  to  have  been  written  a.u.c.  704,  when 
Marcellus  and  Xentulus  were  consuls,  and  when  Cassur  was  with  the  army 
in  Gaul. 


any  one."  Gordon.  Not  always.  ^But  there  are  examples  of  this  signifi- 
cation. See  Sen.  Benef.,  vi.  5.  VindicaUa  a6  injuriU  moffittratuum  pro- 
vincicB,  Veil.  Patt,  ii.  12G. 

•  Favors  of  the  people]  Beneficia  popitlL  "Alluding  to  prolonged  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  the  privilege  of  being  a  candidate  for  the  consul^ 
fihip  in  his  absence.''    Bunwuf, 

^  An  adverse  consul]  Adversum  eonsuUm,  *^  lie  means  Lentulus.  See 
Ca»^.o..  i.  1,  2."  Cortiiis.    Most  other  commentators  agree  with  him. 

«  Whicn,  from  the  first,  disconcerted  the  faction  of  the  nobility]  Qui 
jam  a  jfrincipio  nobUUatU  jactionem  disturbavit.  ^^Tliia  may  refer  to  what 
Suetonius  says  in  his  Lite  of  Caesar,  c.  v. :  *  Afler  he  was  made  a  military 
tribune,  ....  he  vigorously  supported  the  advocates  for  restoring 
thetribunitial  authority,  which  had.  been  very  much  reduced  by  Syllo  ;*  and 
c.  zi. :  ■'  fie  euj^ed  a  part  of  the  tribunes,  in  a  design  to  procure  for  him 
theprovincoofl^rypt  byaA'oteof  thepeople,  ....  but  he  could  not 
carry  his  point,  from  the  opposition  made  oy  the  nobility.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  lessen  their  authonty  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  he  again  set  up 
tbe  trophies  erected  in  honor  of  Coins  Marius,  on  account  of  his  conquest 
of  Jngurtha,  and  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  which  had  formerly  been  de- 
molished by  Sylla.'  "    Murnou/, 
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which,  in  your  praetorship,  baffled,  without  anns,"  the  army  of' 
your  adversaries ;  and  which  has  achieved  such  eminent  and 
illustrious  actions,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field,  tliat  not  even 
your  detractors  complain  of  any  thing  but  your  greatness,  accept 
the  suggestions  which  I  offer  to  you  concerning  the  government 
of  the  state,  and  which  you  will  find,  I  trust,'"  either  consonant 
with  propriety,  or  not  greatly,  at. variance  with  it. 

III.  Smce  Pompey,  either  from  deficiency  of  judgment,  or 
from  perversely  preferring  what  was  to  his  own  injury,"  has 
committed  such  an  error  as  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  ^ 
his  enemies,'^  it  must  be  your  part  to  settle  the  state  in  thoso 
particulars'^  in  which  he  has  disordered  it.  First  of  all,  ho 
gave  to  a  few  senators  unlimited  authority  with  regard  to  the 
revenues,  disbursements,  and  judicial  proceedings,  but  left  tho 
Koman  commonalty,  who  had  the  supreme  power  before,  in  a 
^tate  of  slavery  under  laws  which  were  not  even  equal  for  all. 
dThough  the  judicial  power  has  been  appointed  to  the  three 
orders,'^  as  before,  yet  the  same  Action  still  governs,  giving. 

*  Baffled,  without  arms,  eto.]  /a  prcsturd  armU  inimieorttm  inehnU  dis- 
.jecU.  Burnoof  refers  to  Soetonius,  J.  Caesar,  c.  zvi. :  '*He  likewise  stood 
very  resolutely  by  Cflecilius  Metellus,  tribune  of  the  commons,  in  his  pre- 
ferring some  very  seditious  bill  to  the  people,  in  spite  of  aU  opposition  from 
his  colleagues,  till  they  were  both  by  a  vote  of  the  house  aisplaced.  IIo 
ventured,  notwithstanding,  to  continue  in  his  office  of  administering  jus- 
tice ;  but  finding  some  prepared  to  hinder  him  by  force  of  arms,  he  dis- 
missed his  officers,  threw  off  his  gown,  and  got  privatelv  home,  with  a 
resolution  to  bo  quiet,  since  the  times  ran  so  strong  against  him.  He  like- 
wise pacified  tho  mob,  that  in  two  days  after  gathered  about  him,  and  in  n 
riotous  manner  offered  him  their  assistance  for  the  vindication  of  his  honor. 
Which  happening  contrary  to  expectation,  the  senate,  who  had  met  in  all 
haste  upon  occasion  of  this  tumult,  gave  nim  their  thanks  by  somo  of  tho 
leading  members  of  tho  house,  sent  for  him,  and  after  thoy  had  highly 
commended  his  behavior,  canceled  their  former  vote,  and  restored  him  to 
his  place."    Clarke's  Truislatiou. 

w  I  trust]  Prqfecto, 

1^  III.  Preferring  what  was  to  his  own  injury!  Quia  nthU  tndUtU  qucm 
quod  HH  obesset,  Sibi  is  the  reading  of  Cortlus ;  Havercamp^S}  and  several 
other  editions,  have  tlbi,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  suit  better  with  the  animi 
pravkaU  which  precedes.  The  sense  will  then  be,  "  that  Pompey  acted 
eUker  from  want  of  judgment,  or  from  a  desire  to  oppose  Csesar."  Cortius^s 
note  on  siW  obesset  is,  "The  writer  refers  to  that  obstinacy  of  Pompey,  with 
which  ho  rejected  all  terms  of  x>eace  and  concord,  when  Csesar  was  inclined 
to  settle  matters  amicably." 

13  To  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies]  Ut  "hotUbui  tda  in  mantis 
JacereL  "  Compelling  his  enemies  to  take  up  arms."  Cortitis.  But  tho  ex- 
pression may  be  fl^rativc. 

'3  In  those  particulars,  etc.]  Quibus  iUe  r^us  rempuUieam  eonturbavU^ 
eisdem  tibi  resMuendvm  est,  "  Les  points  de  droit  public  qu'il  a  renvers^s, 
Bont  ceux  quo  vous  avez  d'abord  ^  redresscr."    J)e  Brasses, 

J*  To  the  three  orders]  IVllms'ordinibus.    By  a  law  of  i-i.  Aurclius  Cotta, 
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nnd  faldng  away  as  they  pleaso ;  oppressing  the  innocent,  and 
raising  their  partisans  to  honor ;  while  no  wickedness,  no  dis- 
honesty or  disgrace,  is  a  bar  to  the  attainment  of  office  ;  what- 
ever appears  desirable,  they  seize  and  render  their  own,  and 
make  their  will  and  pleasure  their  law,  as  arbitrarily  as  victors 
in  a  conquered  city.  I  should  be,  comparatively,  but  little  con- 
ccmedf  it  the  superiority  wliich  they  exercise,  according  to  their 
custom,  for  the  enslaving  of  others,'*  had  been  obtained  by 
their  own  merit ;  but  they  are  the  basest  of  mankind,  whose 
magnanimity  and  virtue  lie  wholly  in  their  tongue,  and  who 
abuse  with  insolence  an  ascendency  conceded  to  them  only  by 
chance  and  the  supineuess  of  otners.  For  what  sedition,  or 
civil  dissension,  has  ever  ruined  so  many  illustrious  families  ? 
Or  whose  violence,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  has  ever 
been  so  headstrong  and  immoderate  ? 

IV.  Sylla,  to  whoni  the  utmost  license  was  granted  by  the 
law  of  war,  and  who  was  conscious  that  his  party  would  be 
strengthened  by  cutting  off  his  enemies,  yet,  after  putting  to 
death  a  few,  sought  to  secure  the  rest  rather  by  kindness  than 
by  terror.  But,  at  the  present  period,  not  only  Cato,  Lucius 
Domitius,"  and  others  of  that  party,  but  forty  senators,  and 
many  young  men  of  excellent  promise,  have  been  slaughtered 
like  victims  for  sacrifice ;  and  yet  this  merciless  band  of  men, 
after  shedding  the  blood  of  so  many  miserable  citizens,  could 
not  by  any  means  feel  satisfied ;  neither  fatherless  children, 
nor  aged  parents,  neither  the  groans  of  men,  nor  the  wai lings 
of  women,  could  affect  their  unrelenting  hearts ;  but  they  pro- 
ceeded daily  with  increased  bitterness,  both  in  their  deeds  and 

A.1J.0.  684,  tho  right  of  hoingjudicet  was  given  to  the  Benotors,  cquit^s,  and 
irUmni  CBrarii, 

w  Of  others]  AUeriw,    Tho  singnlar  for  the  plnral. 

>•  rV.  Not  only  Cato,  Lacins  Domitius,  etc  J  At  herde  nune  eum  CaUme^ 
L,  DofMtiOf  OBterisqve  ejusdemfactwnis^  quadra^tUa  senatorea — madaU  sunt, 
I  liave  ffivon  the  exact  sense  of  tho  passage  as  it  stands  in  Cortins  and  Bnr- 
nonfl  But  the  text  can  not  ho  correct,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  other 
Cato  and  Domitius  are  meant  than  thoso  mentioned  m  c  ix. ;  for  the  writer 
woald  hardly  have  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  same  men  as 
hoth  dead  and  olive  within  so  short  a  space ;  though  Gerlach  thinks  even 
this  possible ;  see  his  remarks  prefixed.  De  Brosses  tacitly  translates  tho 
passage  os  if  it  were  nune  d  Catone^  etc. :  **  Anjourd'hui  un  Caton,  un  Do- 
mitius, et  Ics  autrcs  de  cetto  faction,  ont  fait  massacrer  commc  dcs  victimes 
(^uarante  s^nateurs,'^  ^^^*1  ^^^  Cooke  and  Kowe  render  the  passage  in  a 
similar  way.  The  Ahb4  Thyvon  proposes  to  read  Carbons^  a  name  ioincd 
with  that  of  Domitius  in  the  second  Epistle ;  and  he  may  bo  right  j  Dut  tv 
correct  compositions  of  no  authority  is  only  wasto  of  time. 
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their  words,  degrading  some  from  their  rank,  and  expelling: 
others  from  their  country.  Need  I  make  any  allusion  to  your- 
self, whose  humiliation  these  basest  of  men  would  purchase 
even  with  their  lives  ?  Their  own  power,  indeed,  though  it  fall 
into  their  hands  imexpectedly,  produces  them  less  pleasure  than 
your  elevation  causes  pain ;  and  they  would  rather  bring  liberty 
into  danger  by  your  down&ll,  than  see  the  Roman  empire 
rmsed  by  your  efforte  to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness.  It  is 
the  more  incumbent  on  you,  therefore,  to  consider,  again  and 
again,  how  you  may  establish  and  secure  the  state.  For  my- 
self, I  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  what  arises  in  my  mind ;  but 
it  will  be  for  your  judgment  to  decide  how  &r  my  suggestions 
are  consistent  with  reason  and  worthy  of  adoption.   . 

y.  I  regard  the  state  as  divided,  according  to  the  notion 
that  I  have  received  of  it  from  our  ancestors,  into  two  parts, 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians."  The  supremo  authority 
was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  but  the  plebeians 
had  always  by  far  the  greater  power.  On  several  occasions,  in 
consequence,  a  secession  took  place ;  and  the  power  of  the 
nobility  was  from  time  to  time  diminished,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  people  augmented.  But  the  liberty  of  the  commons 
chiefly  lay  in  this,  that  no  man's  power  was  above  that  of  the 
laws ;  the  nobleman  outshone  the  plebeian,  not  in  wealth  or 
ostentatiousness,  but  in  high  character  and  honorable  deeds ; 
the  meanest  citizen,  whether  engaged  in  agriculture  or  war^ 
wanted  nothing  that  was  proper  for  his  condition,  nor  was 
wanting  to  himself  or  to  his  country.  But  when  the  people 
were  gradually  deprived  of  their  iands,'^  and  idleness  and  want 
left  them  without  settled  habitations,  they  began  to  covet  other 
men's  property,  and  to  regard  their  liberty,  and  the  interests 
of  their  country,  as  objects  for  sale.  That  people,  accordingly, 
which  had  been  as  a  sovereign,  and  had  governed  all  nations, 
became  gradually  degenerate;  and,  instead  of  maintaining 
their  common  dominion,  brought  on  themselves  individual 
servitude.  Such  a  multitude,  therefore,  not  only  infected  with 
vicious  principles,  but  distracted  by  diflferent  pursuits  and 
modes  of  life,  and  without  any  true  principle  of  cohesion,  ap- 
pears to  me  by  no  means  fit  to  have  the  government  of  the 

■*  Tho  potricianB  and  the  plebei&nsl  Paires,  etpUhem,    Bypatrea  he  dooB 
hot  mean  merely  the  senate,  but  all  the  nobthty. 
^<*  Deprived  of  their  lands]  See  Jng.,  .c.  xU.,  and  the  6th  Fragment. 
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state.  But,  if  a  number  of  new  citizens  be  added  to  the  old, 
I  should  have  great  hope  that  they  would  all  be  roused  to  a 
sense  of  liberty ;  for  the  new  will  be  anxious  to  preserve  their 
freedom,  and  the  old  to  shake  off  their  slavery.  These  new 
citizens,  united  with  some  of  the  old  ones,  you  should,  I  think, 
settle  in  colonies ;  by  which  means  the  army  will  be  better 
supplied,"  and  the  lower  order  of  people,  being  engaged  in  use- 
ful occupations,  will  no  longer  think  of  raising  public  dis- 
'turbances. 

VL  I  am  not  ignorant  or  unaware  how  great  a  fury  and 
storm,  if-  such  a  scheme  be  adopted,  will  arise  on  the  part 
.of  the  nobility,  who  will  cry  out,  with  indignation,  that  the 
foundation  of  the  constitution  is  undermined ;  that  the  yoke 
oi  slavery*"  is  imposed  on  the  old  citizens ;  and  that,  if  so  vast 
a  number  be  added  by  the  appointment  of  an  individual,  the 
republic  will  bo  converted  from  a  free  state  into  a  monarchy. 
My  own  opinion,  upon  any  such  matter,  is  this :  that  though 
ho  h.  guilty  of  a  crime  who  seeks  popularity  at  the  expense 
of  tlio  commonwealth,  yet  that  when  a  benefit  to  the  public  i6 
also  an  advantage  to  the  individual  conferring  it,  to  hesitate  to 
bestow  it  is  to  incur  the  charge  of  irresolution  and  pusillan- 
imity. Marcus  livius  Drusus,**  when  he  was  tribune  of  the 
people,  made  it  his  aim  to  support,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  the 
interests  of  the  nobility ;  nor  did  he  intend,  at  the  first,  to 
carry  any  measures  but  such  as  they  should  sanction.     But 

"  Army — ^better  supplied^  Jiea  miUiaria  opulentior  erU.  Somewhat  ob- 
scure. **  If  the  body  of  citizens  were  increased,  and  colonists  taken  firom 
the  proletarii,  levies  of  troops  would  be  made  from  a  larger  number." 
Bumovf, 

-  »  VI.  Yoke  of  slavery]  ServUtdem,  "  Thev  will  think  that  to  adopt  so 
many  new  citizens  will  oe  to  oppress  the  old."    Bv/movf. 

<>- Marcus  Livius  Drusus]  ^*  Marcus  Livius  Drusus  was  a  man  of  noblo 
birth,  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  unblemished  character,  but  was  distin- 
guished, m  all  his  undertakings,  more  by  ability  than  success.  In  his 
tribunate,  he  wished  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  former  honors,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  judicial  power  from  the  knights  to  the  senators,  but  found  the  senate 
adverse  to  him  m  those  very  matters  which  he  projected  for  its  benefit,  not 
understanding  that  what  he  proposed,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  plebeians,  was  proposed  only  for  the  sake  of  inducing  them,  on  re- 
ceiving smaU  gratifications,  to  concede  greater  to  others.  Being  thus  un- 
successful, he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  extension  of  the  civic  franchise  to 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  But  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings, 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  forum,  surrounded  bv  that  strange  and  m- 
nnmerable  multitude  which  always  attended  him,  ne  was  stabbed  with  a 
knife  in  the  hall  of  his  owh  house,  and  died  in  a  few  hours."  Veil.  Pat,  ii. 
18.    See  also  Flor.,  iii.  17. 
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• 

n  fkction,  to  whom  treachiery  and  dishonesty  were  dearer  than 
honor,  perceiving  that  a  vast  obligation'"  was  to  be  conferred 
by  one  man  upon  many,  and  each  knowing  himself  to  be  un- 
principled and  faithless,  judged  the  character  of  Drusus  by 
their  own,  and,  suspecting  that  he  might  make  himself  sover- 
eign by  the  favors  he  meant  to  bestow,  formed  a  league  against 
.him,  and  overthrew  both  their  own  •  schemes  and  his.*'  From 
this  example,  general,  you  will  see  that  you  must  secure  for 
yourself,  with  greater  care  than  Druses,  many  faithful  friends** 
and  supporters. 

VII.  To  repel  an  open  enemy  is,  to  a  man  of  courage,  a 
task  of  no  great  diffitjulty ;  to  work  secret  mischief,  or  to  guard 
agmnst  it,  enters  not  into  the  character  of  a  man  of  honor. 

Since,  when  you  have  introduced  these  additional  citizens, 
the  commons  will  be  re-established,  you  must  then  make  it 
your  chief  concern  that  good  morals  may  be  cultivated,  and 
that  concord  may  be  secured  between  the  old  citizens  and  the 
new.  But  the  greatest  service  that  you  can  confer  on  your 
country,  your  fellow-citizens,  yourself,  your  posterity,  and,  in- 
deed, on  the  whole  human  race,  will  be  to  extirpate,  or  at  least 
to  diminish  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  excessive 
love  of  money ;  otherwise  neither  public  nor  private  affiurs, 
neither  matters  of  peace  nor  of  war,  can  be  properly  conduct- 
ed;  for  when  the  passion  for  wealth  has  become  prevalent^ 
neither  morals  nor  talents  are  proof  against  it,  but  every  mind, 
sooner  or  later,  yields  to  its  influence.  I  have  often  heard  of 
]dngs,  and  states,  and  nations,  who  have  lost,  in  the  height  of 
opidence,  vast  power  which  they  had  gained  in  days  of  poverty 
and  virtue.  Nor  is  this  at  all  a  matter  of  wonder ;  for  when  a 
man  of  worth  sees  another,  who  is  far  his  inferior,  more  dis- 
tinguished and  caressed  on  account  of  his  wealth,  he  is  at  first 
indignant,  and  greatly  perplexed  in  his  thoughts ;  but  when  he 
finds  that  pomp,  day  after  day,  gains  fresh  triumphs  over  true 

33  A  vaBt  obligation]  Mtximum  henefiewm*    The  civic  fhmchiBe. 

S3  Both  their  own  Bchemes  and  his]  Sua  et  ipsius  eoMilia,  Thw  is  the 
reading  of  Cortias  and  Bumoaf.  Havercamp  and  others  have  ma  tpnvSf 
which,  though  indefensible  lAtin  for  ^us  ipsiue,  makes  better  bense ;  for 
what  schemes  of  the  nobihty  are  meant,  or  why  any  allnsiou  is  made  to 
them,  is  not  apparent. 

>*  With  greater  care — ^many  faithfUI  friends,  etc.]  Majore  cura  ;fidequ% 
amici  et  mtUta  promdia  paranaa  sunt,  ^^Fide  is  vox  mhUi:  for  what  is  ma- 
jore fide  gucBrere  f  Bat  the  writer  seems  to  have  referred  eura  to  quarerey 
and  ^e  to  amid,  as  if  exhorting  Cssar  to  seek  amicaa  majore  JideJ'^ 
Cortiua, 
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honor,  and  riches  over  merit,  his  mind  at  length  revolts  from 
virtue  to  pleasure.  Virtuous  exertion  is  fostered  by  the  honor 
attendant  on  it ;  but  if  the  honor  be  withheld,  the  struggles  of 
virtue  become  but  unpleasing  and  unsatisfactory.  Wherever 
wealth  is  held  in  esteem,  all  praiseworthy  qualities,  as  integrity, 
probity^  moderation,  and  temperance,  are  despised.  For  to 
honest  eminence  there  is  but  one  path,  and  that  a  difficult  one ; 
but  wealth  every  man  pursues  in  his  own  way,  and  it  is  ac- 

2 aired  as  successfully  by  disreputable  as  by  honorable  means, 
let  it  be  your  first  care,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
money ;  let  no  one  be  thought  more  or  less  qualified,  on  acr 
count'  of  his  wealth,  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  lives  or 
characters  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  nor  let  any  one  be  chosen 
praetor  or  consul  from  regard  to  fortune,  but  to  merit  In  the 
choice  of  magistrates,  however,  let  the  judgment  of  the  people 
be  uncontrolled.  As  to  judges,**  to  have  them  elected  by  a 
few,  is  to  establish  a  despotism ;  to  make  their  appointment 
dependent  on  money,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  I  would, 
therefore,  consider  all  of  the  first  class'*  qualified  for  tho 
judicature,  but  would  have  the  number  of  judges  greater  than 
it  is  at  present.  Neither  the  Rhodians,  nor  any  other  people, 
where  rich  and  poor,  /is  the  lot  fell  to.  each,  decided  indis- 
criminately on  the  greatest  and  smallest  matters,  were  ever 
dissatisfied  with  their  tribunals.  But  as  to  the  election  of 
magistrates,  I  am  very  well  content  with  the  law  which  Caius 
Gracchus  proposed  to  his  tribuneship,  that  out  of  tho  five 
classes  promiscuously,  the  centuries  should  be  taken  by  lot  to 
give  their  votes.  Thus  all  being  made  equal  in  political  influ- 
ence, whatever  be  their  wealth,*'"^  their  care  will  bo  to  surpass 
one  another  in  real  merit 

*•  Ab  to  judges,  etc.]  Jvdices.  Thejudicea  of  the  Homons  rather  reBem- 
bled  our  jurymen  than  judges.  **  The  number  of  the  Jttdices  was  different 
fit  diflferent  times.  By  the  law  of  Gracchus,  800;  of  Servihus,  450;  of 
BrusQS,  600;  of  Plautius.  625;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  800,  as  it  is  thought 
from  Cic.  Fam.,  viii,  8 ;  of  Pompey,  860,  Paterc,  ii.  76  Under  the  emperor, 
the  number  ot  judtces  was  greatly  increased,  Plin.,  xxxiii.  1."  Adam's 
liom.  Ant.  J  p.  286.  These  were  the  numbers  out  of  which  the Jttdiees  lor 
any  trial  might  be  chosen.  ''  The  lex  Servilia  enacted  that  ihejudtces  should 
not  be  under  thirty,  nor  above  sixty,  Tears  of  a^e ;  that  the  accuser  and  ao* 
cused  should  severally  propose  one  nundred  judices^  and  that  each  might 
reject  fifty  from  the  list  of  the  other ;  so  that  one  hundred  would  remain 
for  the  tnal."    Dr.  Smith's  Diet.,  Art.  Judex. 

w  The  first  doss]  See  Jug.,  c.  Ixxxvi. 

^  Made  equal  in  political  influence,  whatever  bo  their  wealth]  Cocequati 
dignitaUf  pecunid*    **The  conjunctions  being  omitted,  according  to  the 

11* 
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Vm.  These  .ore  the  great  remedies  which  I  propose  against 
the  influence  of  money.  For  every  thing  is  praised  and  covet- 
ed according  to  the  advantages  attendant  on  it.  Vice  is  insti- 
gated to  action  by  the  prospect  of  gain ;  and,  when  this  in- 
ducement is  removed,  no  man  on  earth  is  gratuitously  wicked. 
Avarice,  indeed,  is  ravenous  and  insatiaWe  as  a  beast  of  prey ; 
wherever  it  spreads  its  influence,  it  devastates  alike  the  city 
and  the  country,  the  temple  and  the  dwelling-house,  and 
tramples  on  all  obligations  human  and  divine ;  neither  armies 
nor  fortifications  can  resist  its  pervading  influence ;  it  despoils 
men  of  character  and  reputation,  of  children,  country,  and 
parents.  Yet,  if  the  honor  paid  to  wealth  bo  diminished,  the 
vast  influence  even  of  avarice  might  be  subdued  by  the  encour- 
agement of  virtuous  habits.  But  though  all,  whether  good  or 
bad,  will  acknowledge  that  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  you 
will  yet  have  to  encounter  violent  opposition  from  the  Actions 
spirit  of  the  nobility.  If  you  but  counteract  their  intrigues, 
however,  all  that  remains  will  bo  accomplished  with  ease. 
The  nobility,  it  is  certain,  if  they  could  maintain  their  as- 
cendency by  honorable  means,  would  rather  emulate  the  vir- 
tuous than  envy  them ;  but  as  sloth,  indolence,  dullness,  and 
stupidity,  have  taken  possession  of  thenx,  they  have  recourse  to 
slander  and  detraction,  regarding  the  fame  of  another  as  infamy 
to  themselves. 

IX.  But  why  should  I  say  more  of  their  characters,  as  if 
they  were  unknown  to  you  ?  What  energy,  or  intellectual 
power,  Marcus  Bibulus'"*  possesses,  has  been  shown  in  his  con- 
sulship ;  a  man  slow  in  speech,  and,  however  deceitful  at  heart, ; 
still  more  corrupt  What  would  he  venture  to  do,  whose  con- 
sulship, the  highest  of  oflSces,  was  a  supreme  dishonor?  Is' 
there  much  power  in  Lucius  Domitius,""  whose  every  member 
is  infected  with  turpitude  and  vice,  whose  tongue  is  boastful, 
whose  hands  are  stamed  with  blood,  whose  feet  are  those  of  a 
coward ;  while  the  parts  of  him  which  can  not  decently  be 

practioo  of  Sollast.  Tet  eoaguati^  nan  peeunid,  sed  dignitaUy  would  be  bet- 
tor. Perhaps  the  writer  himself  omitted  sea,  and  this  omission  might 
have  afterward  led  to  that  of  non."  Cortius.  This  conjecture  is  not  very 
probable. 

*^  IX.  Marcus  BibulusJ  *'M.  Calpumias  Bibulus  was  consul  with  Julius 
Cfflsar,  A.u.c.  695."    Mumau/. 

9»  Lucius  Domitius]  "  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was  consul  a.tj.c.  700. 
lie  was  opposed  to  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  died  on  the  field  of  PharsaHa/' 
Burnouf, 
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Bamed^  are' indecency  itself.  One  of  the  party  indeed,  Marcus 
Cato,'*  I  do  not  despise,  as  he  has  talent  for  artifice,  eloquence, 
and  prudent  management ;  qualities  which  are  attained  in  the 
school  of  the  Greeks;  but  among  the  Greeks  are  not  to  bo 
found  fortitude,  vigilance,  or  industry;  and  since,  through 
their  want  of  spirit,  they  have  lost  their  liberty  at  home,  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  that  an  empire  can  be  sustained  by  their 
precepts  ?  The  rest  are  the  dullest  of  the  nobility,  who,  like 
statues,  add  nothing  to  their  party  but  their  names.  Such 
persons  as  Lucius  Posthumius  and  Marcus  Favonius^'  seem  to 
me  like  additional  lading  in  a  large  vessel,  beyond  its  ordinary 
freight ;  lading  which,  if  the  crew  arrive  safe,  may  be  tiumed 
to  account,  but  which  if  a  storm  arises,  is  the  first  thing  to  bo^ 
thrown  overboard,  as  being  of  the  least  value. 

X.  Having  now  said  sufficient,  as  I  think,  concerning  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  the  commons,  I  shall  next  sug- 
gest to  you  what  is  to  bo  done  in  relation  to  the  senate. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  maturity  of.  years  and  understandings 
I  have  exercised  myself  but  little  with  arms  and  horses,  but 
have  applied  my  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  that 
part  of  me  which  was  naturally  the  stronger,  I  cultivated  with 
the  greater  diligence.  And  by  much  reading  and  attention 
during  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  learned  tnat  every  king- 
dom, state,  and  nation,  has  maintained  a  prosperous  govern- 
ment as  long  as  wise  counsels  prevailed  in  it ;  but  that  when 
interest,  timidity,  or  pleasure,,  vitiated  its  measures,  its  power 
was  soon  diminished,  its  authority  lost,  and  the  yoke  of  slavery 
at  last  imposed  upon  it.  I  have  also  seen  good  reason  to  be- 
lievcj  that  whoever  has  a  higher  station,  and  more  exalteii 
honor  in  a  state,  than  those  around  him,  feels  more  interest  in 
its  welfare.  Others,  by  upholding  the  government,  preserve: 
only  their  liberty  ;  but  he  who  by  merit  has  gained  wealth,  re- 
spect, or  honor,  finds  himself,  if  the  state  show  the  least  symp- 

-  s*  Cato]  These  Btrictures  on  Cato  con  hardly  havo  proceeded  ftom  the 
same  haud  that  wrote  his  character  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  'vBut^ 
8allii9t,'*  says  Bumouf^  **  wrote  that  character  or  Cato  after  his  death,  and 
therefore  with  greater  mdulffence." 

81  Lucius  Posthumius  and  Marcus  Favonius]  "Who  L.  Posthumius  was- 
is  uncertain.  M.  Favonius  was  a  man  of  upright  character,  and  not  without 
prudence  or  fortitude ;  he  was  a  great  admirer  and  imitator  of  Cato,  whoso 

dress  he  even  copied He  was  taken  prisoner  m  the  battle  of 

Philippi,  and  soon  afterward  put  to  death.  Plut.  in  Brut,  et  Pomp.,  Dioo., 
xxxix.  xl.  xlvii."    Byrrumf, 
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toms  of  decline,  disquieted  with  numberless  cares  and  anxieties  ; 
he  thinks  of  defending  his  rank,  his  liberty,  or  his  property ;  he 
becomes  vigilant  and  active ;''  and  the  higher  he  rose  in  pros- 
perity, the  greater  is  his  trouble  and  anxiety  at  the  prospect 
of  adversity. 

Since,  then,  the  commonalty  are  subservient  to  the  senate, 
as  the  body  to  the  mind,  and  act  according  to  its  directions,  the 
senators  should  be  distinguished  for  their  wisdom ;  in  the  peo- 
ple much  understanding  may  not  be  requisite.  With  this 
conviction,  our  ancestors,  even  when  they  suffered  from  the 
most  disastrous  wars,  and  had  lost  horses,  troops,  and  money, 
never  ceased  to  maintain  the  contest  for  empire;  neither  the 
exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  the  successes  of  the  enemy,  nor  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  oould  subdue  their  firm  resolution  to  pre- 
serve to  their  last  breath  what  their  valor  had  acquired  ;  and 
their  ultinuite  successes  were  secured  rather  by  able  counsels 
than  by  fortunate  battles.  In  their  days,  indeed,  the  republic 
was  united  ;  all  consulted  for  its  interests ;  combinationg  were 
formed  only  against  enemies ;  and  every  individual  exerted 
himself,  both  in  body  and  mind,  not  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, but  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  But  in  these  tinies, 
on  the  contrary,  a  few  nobles,  whose  minds  timidity  and  indo- 
lence have  possessed,  unacquainted  with  toil,  with  an  enemy, 
or  with  any  kind  of  warfare,  but  leagued  in  a  party  at  home, 
arrogantly  usurp  authority  over  the  world ;  while  the  senate, 
by  whose  counsels  the  state,  when  in  diflSculty,  was  formerly 
supported,  is  overawed,  and  fluctuates  hither  and  thither  at  the 
pleasure  of  others,  decreeing  sometimes  one  thing  and  some- 
times another,  and  deciding  what  is  good  or  evil  for  the  pub- 
lic, according  to  the  animosity  or  presumption  of  those  who 
rule  the  hour. 

XL  But  if  all  had  equal  liberty  of  action,  or  if  their  votes 
could  be  given  with  greater  privacy,  the  public  interest  would 
have  greater  weight,  and  the  influence  of  the  nobility  would 
be  diminished.  Since  to  make  the  voices  of  all  equal,  how- 
ever, would  be  difficult  (for  to  the  nobility  the  merits  of  their 
ancestors  have  left  glory,  rank,  and  patronage,  while  most  of 
the  other  senators  have  but  recently  attained  their  dignity)," 

'^  X.  He  becomcfl  vigilant  and  active]  OmTMhus  loeia  adesC;  fesUnai, 
*>  XT.  Most — have  but  rec  ently  attaned  their  dimity]  Cetera  mnltUvdOy 
pUraque  insUUia  »U,    **  Having  spoken  of  the  potricianj),  and  other  nobles. 
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it  will' bo  proper  to*  set  the  opiQions  of  Jall  free  from  the  in« 
ilaence  of  tear ;  and  thus  each,  voting  secretly,  will  act  on  his 
own  judgment  rather  than  be  swayed  by  the  authority  of  an- 
other. Freedom  of  action  is  desirable  alike  to  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  bold  and  the  timid ;  but  too  many  relinquish  it 
from  want  of  spirit,  and,  while  a  contest  is  still  doubtful,  fool-> 
ishly  submit  to  a  decision  of  it  against  themselves,  as  if  they 
were  already  worsted. 

There  are  two  expedients,  then,  by  which  I  think  that  the 
power  of  the  senate  may  be  increased ;  if  it  be  augmented  in 
mm:ibers,  and  if  the  senators  vote  with  tablets."  The  tablet 
will  be  as  a  screen,  under  which  each  may  take  courage  to 
vote  with  greater  freedom ;  and  in  additional  numbers  there 
will  be  additional  security  and  advantage  to  the  state.  For 
pn  most  occasions,  in  the  present  day,  some  of  the  senators 
who  are  engaged  in  the  public  courts,  and  others  who  are  oc- 
cupied with  their  private  aflfairs  or  those  of  their  friends,  do 
not  give  their  attendance  at  the  councils  of  the  government ; 
and  many,  indeed,  are  kept  away  not  more  by  business  than 
by  tyrannical  influence.  Thus  a  faction  of  the  nobles,  with  a 
few  senators  who  support  them,  approve,  condemn,  and  decree 
whatever  they  please,  and  act  as  caprice  dictates.  But  when 
the  nuniber  of  the  senators  shall  be  increased,  and  the  votes 
given  by  tablet,  the  ruling  party  will  be  compelled  to  abate 
their  haughtiness,  and  to  cringe  to  those  over  whom  they  have 
mercilessly  domineered. 

:  Xn.  Perhaps,  general,  on  perusing  this  letter,  you  will 
wish  to  know  of  what  number  I  would  have  the  senate  consist, 
and  how  the  senators  may  be  appointed  to  their  numerous  and 
varied  duties ;  and  since  I  would  commit  the  judicial  authority 
to  the  first  class  of  citizens,"  what  distribution  should  be  made, 

)ie  calls  tho  rest  of  tlio  multitude  inaUUia,  inserted  or  engrafled.'*  Cbr- 
Uus. 

**  Vote  "^dth  tablets]  Per  tabeUam.  Or,  in  modem  phrase,  by  haUot.  This 
mode  of  voting  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the  oomitia  and  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  comitia,  when  a  law  was  to  be  passed  or  rejected,  each  citi- 
zen was  provided  with  two  tabelloB,  one  inscribed  with  the  letter  V.  R,,  UH 
roffOBf  "  ivote  as  you  desire ;"  the  other  A.,  Antiquo,  **  I  vote  for  the  former 
state  of  .things.''  In  the  courts  of  justice,  each  Judex  had  three  tabeUcBy  one 
marked  with  A.,  Absolvo,  "I  acquit;"  another  with  C,  Oondemno,  "I  con- 
demn ;"  and  the  third  with  N.  L.,  Mm  liquet^  "  The  matter  is  not  dear  to 
me."  These  tablets  were  dropped  into  a  ciata^  or  ballot-box. 
.  ^  XII.  To  the  first  class  of  citizens]  Burnouf  gives  this  passage, /t^i^ 
quoniam  omnibus  prima  claesis  miUenda  putemy  on  the  authority  of  Canioik 
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and  what  number  of  judges  should  be  appointed  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  cause.  All  these  particulars  it  would  not  b€i 
difficult  to  give  in  detail ;  but  I  thought  it  proper  first  to  set- 
tle the  general  plan,  and  to  endeavor  to  convince  you  of  its 
reasonableness ;  if  you  resolve  to  act  on  my  suggestions,  minor 
points  will  be  easily  arranged.  I  would  wish  my  scheme  to  be 
one  of  prudence  and  utility ;  for,  wherever  suocess  shall  attend 
you,  reputation  will  thence  accrue  to  me.  •  But  the  chief  desire 
which  actuates  me  is,  that  the  state,  whatever  plan  be  adopted, 
may  as  soon  as  possible  be  benefited.  The  liberty  of  my  coun- 
try I  value  far  more  highly  than  my  own  fame ;  and  I  entreat 
and  implore,  that  you,  our  most  illustrious  commander,  after 
having  subdued  the  people  of  Gaul;  will  not  suffer  the  mighty 
and  unconquered  empire  of  Kome  to  sink  into  decay,  or  to 
fall  to  pieces  by  the  effect  of  discord.  Assuredly,  if  this 
should  happen,  neither  night  nor  day''*  will  bring  you  quiet, 
but,  harassed  with  want  of  rest,  you  will  be  disturbed,  distract- 
ed, and  driven  to  despair.  For  I  consider  it  as  a  certain  truth, 
that  the  lives  of  all  men  arc  under  the  eye  of  a  divine  power ; 
and  that  no  deed,  good  or  evil,  is  without  its  consequences, 
but  that  different  recompenses,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  actions,  attend  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious.  Such  ret- 
ribution may  bo  slow  in  coming;  but  the  breast  of  every 
one,  from  the  state  of  his  conscience,  assures  him  what  he  is 
to  expect 

XIII.  Could  your  country,  or  your  ancestors,  address  yoUj 
they  would  doubtless  admonish  you  in  such  words  as  these : 
"  We,  the  bravest  of  the  human  race,  raised  you  up,  O  GjBsar, 
in  the  most  excellent  of  cities,  to  be  an  honor  and  defense  to 
us,  and  a  terror  to  our  enemies.  What  we  had  acquired  by 
many  toils  and  dangers,  we  bestowed  on  you  at  the  moment 
of  your  birth  ;  a  country,  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  an  illus- 
trious family  and  descent  in  it ;  distinguished  talents,  honorable 
wealth;  all  the  ornaments  of  peace,  and  all  the  glories  of 
war.    In  return  for  these  ample  gifts,  we  ask  of  you  nothing 

who  says  that  he  fonnd  this  reading  in  one  of  the  Vatican  monQscripts. 
HaYeroamp  and  Cortias  havequoniamprimcB  dasria  mUienda  putem,  of  which 
they  offer  no  exi)lanation.  Lipeins  proposes  to  read  prima  dasH  eommii' 
ienaa,  which  Cortius  approves.  MUtenda^  iu  Carrions  reading,  most  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  eommiUenda. 

M  Neithernightnorday,etc.]  Dreadful  threateniugs ;  stronger,  assuredly, 
thac  Saliust  would  have  used. 
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disgraceful  or  vicious,  but  tBo  restoratioii  of  subverted  liberty ; 
by  the  achievement  of  which,  assuredly,  the  fame  of  your  vir- 
tues will  be  extended  throughout  the  world.  At  present, 
though  you  have  performed  illustrious  actions  at  home  and  in 
the  field,  yet  your  glory  is  only  equal  with  that  of  other  heroic 
characters ;  but,  should  you  restore  a  city  of  the  highest  name, 
and  of  the  most  extensive  power,  almost  from  ruin,  who  will 
bo  more  renowned,  who  really  greater  than  yourself  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ?  IfJ  however,  through  internal  decay,  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  fate,'^  this  empire  should  Ml  to  destruction,  who 
can  doubt  but  that  devastation,^  war,  and  bloodshed*  will  over- 
spread the  whole  earth  ?  But  if  you,  on  the  other  hand,  ieel 
a  generous  desire  to  obey  your  country  and  your  ancestors^ 
your  fame  hereafter,  when  the  state  is  re-established,  will  bo 
acknowledged  superior  to  that  of  all  men,  and  your  death,  by 
peculiar  felicity,  will  bo  more  glorious  than  your  life.  For 
sometimes  fortune,  and  very  frequently  envy,  depresses  tho 
living ;  but,  when  life  has  paid  its  debt  to  nature,  and  detraction 
is  at  aijL  end,  true  merit  raises  itself  more  and  more." 

What  I  thought  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  believed 
likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  yourself  I  have  written  in  as  few 
words  as  I  could.*'  I  now  beseech  the  immortal  gods,  that,  in 
whatever  way  you  may  act,  your  endeavors  may  bo  attended 
with  prosperity  to  yourself  and  your  country. 


EPISTLE  n. 

L  It  was  formerly  admitted  as  certain,  that  Fortune  bestows, 
kingdoms  and  empires,  as  well  as  other  objects  equally  coveted 
among  mankind,  of  her  own  free  gift ;  since  tney  are  ofiten- 

"  XIII.  Through  internal  decay,  or  the  appointment  of  fate]  Morbojam.. 
atU/ato,  Dareaa  Delamalle  refers  morho  to  Csesar,  but  U  doahtless  in  tho 
wrong.    De  Brosses  takes  the  passage  in  the  sense  which  I  have  given. 

**  By  pecuhar  felicitv,  etc.]  Tuctque  uniua  mors  vUd  elariarerii,  *'  Why 
did  be  say  ttm  uniusf  Because  he  wished  to  signify  that  Csesar  was  tho 
only  man  who.  when  dead,  would  be  more  famous  than  when  alive.  Hur^ 
nauf.  But  did  this  never  nappen  to  any  other  man  ?  Would  Sallust  have 
so  expressed  himself. 

>»  In  as  few  words  as  I  could]  Quam  paueissumis  potui.  Will  any  reader 
assent  to  this  assertion  of  tho  writer  ?  'Tho  same  expression  is  used  at  thd 
end  of  the  following  epistle. 
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found,  as  if  distributed  by  caprice,  ia  tho  hands  of  the' unwor- 
thy ;  nor  do  they  remain  unvitiated  in  tho  possession  of  any 
one.  But  experience  has  taught  the  truth  of  what  Appius*" 
has  said  in  his  verses,  that  Every  one  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune;  a  sentiment  which  is  pre-eminently  exemplified  in 
yourself,  who  have  so  much  surpassed  others,  that  men  are 
Qooner  weary  of  applauding  your  actions,  than  you  of  perform- 
ing what  is  worthy  of  applause. 

.  But  power  attained  by  merit,  must,  like  a  fabric  of  architect- 
ure, be  sustained  with  the  greatest  care ;  lest  it  suffer  injury 
through  neglect,  or  sink  for  want  of  support  For  no  man- 
"Willingly  concedes  supreme  authority  to  another ;  and  however 
just  and  merciful  a  ruler  may  be,  yet,  as  he  has  the  power  to 
do  injury,  he  is  still  dreaded.  This  state  of  things  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the.  greater  part  of  sovereigns  act  with" 
indiscretion,  and  think  that  their  power  is  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  their  subjects  are  demoralized.**  But,  on  tho  contrary, 
it  should  be  his  care,  when  he  himself  is  good  and  brave,  to 
have  those  under  his  sway  as  virtuous  as  possible ;  for  tho  most 
ticious  always  submit  to  a  ruler  with  least  patience. 

For  you,  however,  it  is  more  difficult  than  for  any  who  havo 
gone  before  you,  to  settle  properly  what  you  have  acquired. 
You  have  conducted  a.  war  with  greater  mildness  than  others 
have  governed  in  peace ;  and,  in  addition,  the  victorious  party 
are  expecting  the  advantages  of  conquest,  while  the  vanquished 
are  your  fellow-citizens.  Amid  these  difficulties  you  will  havo 
to  steer  your  course,  and  must  strengthen  the  state,  with  a  view 
to  tho  future,  not  merely  with  arms,  or  against  enemies,  but, 
what  is  a  greater  and  more  arduous  task,  with  tho  salutary  arts 
of  peace.  The  crisis,  therefore,  calls  on  every  man,  whether  of 
great  or  moderate  abilities,  to  offer  you  the  best  advice  in  his 

*o  I.  Appius]  This  AppiuB  was  Appius  Claudius  Csbcus,  who  made  the  Ap- 
pian  way.  His  verses  were  composed,  as  appears  from  Cicoro,  in  tho  man- 
ner of  the  ^Iden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  and  were  praised  by  Pansetiua  in  a 
letter  to  Tubero.    See  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.,  iv.  2. 

*^  As  their  sabjects  are  demoralized]  **  This  has  been  a  constant  mistake 
among  rulers.  *  Former  princes,'  says  Pliny  (Paneg.,  c.  45),  *  looked  with 
more  pleasure  on  the  vices  than  on  the  virtues  of  the  citizens-;  not  only  be- 
cause every  one  is  pleased  to  see  a  resemblance  to  his  own  character  in  an- 
other, but  because  rulers  think  that  those  wiU  bear  the  yoke  of  slavery  with 
patience  who  are  fitted  only  to  be  slaves.*    .... 

Intimide  et  corromps ;  c'est  ainsi  que  Ton  rdgne, 

Bays  Sejanus  to  llberius,  in  Chenier's  Tibdre,  Act.  I.  sc.  4.    See  also  Mon- 
tesquieu's *  Spirit  of  liaws,'  iii.  6,  and  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  7."    Bumovf, 
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power.  Atid,  in  iny  opinion,  in  whatever  way  you  may  use 
your  victory,  the  future  fortune  of  the  state  will  be  in  con- 
formity with  it 

.  n.  That  you  may  settle  matters  more  advantageously  and 
easily,  give  your  attention  to  a  few  suggestions  which  my  mind 
prompts  me  to  offer.  You  have  had  to  conduct  a  war,  general, 
with  a  ntian  of  high  reputation,  of  vast  resources,  of  inordinate 
eagerness  for  power,  but  more  indebted  to  fortune  than  to  wis- 
>doln ;  a  man  whom  a  small  party  followed,  consisting  of  such 
as  had  become  your  enemies  from  having  injured  you,*'  or  of 
such  as  were  attached  to  himself  by  relationship  or  personal 
obligation.  Ko  one  of  them  was  a  sharer  in  his  power;  for, 
could,  he  have  endured  a  rival,  the  world  would  not  have  been 
(convulsed,  with  war.  The  rest  attended  him  rather  after  the 
way  of  the  multitude  than  £rom  their  own  judgment,  each, 
indeed,  following  his  neighbor  as  if  he  were  wiser  than  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  a  set  of  men  whose  whole  lives  had  been 
polluted  with  infamy  and  licentiousness,  and  who  were  inspired, 
by  the  malicious  reports  of  the  ill-designing,  with  the  hope  of 
usurping  the  government,  flocked  into  your  camp,  and  (^nly 
threatened  all  who  remained  neutral  with  death,  spoliation,  and 
til  the  excesses  of  wanton  depravity.  Of  whom  the  greater 
number,  when  they  saw  that  you  would  neither  cancel  their 
debts,*'  nor  treat  your  fellow-citizens  as  enemies,  gradually  fell 
away ;  the  few  that  remained  were  men,  who,  from  the  vast 
body  of  creditors  that  threatened  them,  would  find  more  peace 
in  the  camp  than  at  Eome.  But,  from  the  same  motives,  it  is 
almost  incredible  how  many  persons  of  high  rank  afterward 
went  over  to  Pompey,  and  found  his  protection,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,  a  sacred  and  inviolable  sanctuary. 

IIL  But  since  you  are  now,  as  conqueror,  to  determine  con- 
eeming  war  and  peace,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  one  like  a 
friend  of  your  country,  and  to  establish  the  other  on  a  just  and 
lasting  basis,  consider  first,  with  regard  to  your  own  conduct 
(since  it  is  on  you  that  the  settlement  of  the  state  depends), 

«  II.  From  having  injared  you]  Per  suam  injuriam  tibi  inimici,  *^Per 
svam  injurianij  t.  e,,  becanse  they  had  done  injanr  to  yon,  for,  an  Tadtns 
sayB  (Agric,  c.  42),  Propri/um  humani  tngenii  est  oditae  quern  IcemHsJ^  £nr- 
uouf.    Cortiaa  interprets  similarly. 

43  Cancel  thoir  debts]  OredUum  condonare.  **  For  CredUum  peeuniam  twi- 
dpnare^  or  to  make  an  abolition  of  debts;  bat  this  phrase  is  not  Sallnslian, 
nor,  indeed,  Ciceronian/*    OortitM, 
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what  will  be  tho  best  raeasnrcs  for  yoa  to  adopt  For  my  own 
party  I  think  that  all  power,  tyrannically  exercised,  is  irkscmie 
to  its  possessor  rather  than  durable ;  and  that  no  man  excites  a 
dread  of  himself  in  the  many,  without  feeling  a  reciprocal 
diead  of  the.  many  in  himself;  and  to  live  thus,  is,  as  it  were, 
to  be  engaged  in  a  perpetual  and  uncertain  warflEffe,  nnce  yoii 
can  neither  feel  safb  before  nor  behind  nor  on  either  side,  but 
are  always  in  peril  or  fear.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
temper  authority  with  kindness  and  clemency,  all  seems  smiling 
and  £ur ;  and  they  gain  even  greater  esteem  from  enemies  than 
others  from  their  own  countrymen.  And  will  any  say  that,  by 
offering  you  such  counsel,  I  seek  to  diminish  the  advantages  of 
your  victory,  and  am  too  &vorably  disposed  toward  the  van- 
quished ?  Will  they  make  such  a  charge,  merely  because  I 
think  that  the  same  conditions,  which  bc^  we  and  our  fore^ 
fathers  have  granted  to  foreign  nations,  who  were  our  natural 
enemies,  should  be  allowed  to  our  fellow-citizens,  and  that 
slaughter  should  not  be  expiated  with  slaughter,  and  Uood  with 
blood,  according  to  the  practice  of  barbarians  ? 

IV.  Has  oblivion  &llen  on  those  actions,  which,  a  little 
before  this  war,  were  made  subjects  of  accusation  against  Pom- 
pey  and  the  victorious  Sylla  ?  That  Domitius,  Carfoo,  Brutus,** 
and  others,  were  put  to  death,  not  in  arms,  nor  in  the  field  by 
the  laws  of  war,  but  when  afterward  suing  for  mercy,  with  tho 
most  inhuman  barbarity  ?  And  that  the  Roman  populace  wero 
butchered  like  sheep  in  the  Villa  Publica?*^  Alas!  beforo 
victory  was  won  by  you,  how  savage  and  barbarous  were  all 
these  secret  and  sudden  massacres  of  citizens,  when  women  and 
children  wero  seen  flying  into  the  bosom  of  their  husbands  or 
pareuts,  and  mourning  over  their  desolated  homes !  And  the 
same  individuals,  who  then  took  part  in  those  atrocities^  would 
now  prompt  you  to  similar  proceedings ;  as  if  the  object  of  the 
WOT  Jbad  been  to  decide  which  party  should  have  the  unre- 
strained right  of  committing  outrage;  as  if  you  had  not 
rescued  tho  commonwealth  from  destruction,  but  seized  it  as  a 

<«  IV.  Bomltius,  Cnrbo,  Brutus]  "  Cn.  Domitius,  who  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  Tompey,  after  the  victory  of  Sylla,  in  Africa;  ....  Cn. 
Oarbo,  who  was  consul  with  the  younger  Marius ;  .  •  .  .  and  Brutus, 
tJifi  father  of  the  Brutus  who  slew  CsBsar.    Bwrwyuf, 

4*  Villa  I'ublioa]  A  building  in  the  Campus  Mfutius  !n  which  embassa- 
doni  from  foreign  nations  were  lodged.  Floras,  iii.  21,  says  that  four  thou'« 
sand  wero  itlolu  by  Bylls  in  this  ^tdiiaig  fi«n*  de  Clem.,  L 12,  says  seven 
fliousoud. 
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;prey ;  and  as  if  tho  flower  of  our  army,  and  tho  oldest  of  our 
veterans,  had  fought  against  their  brothers  and  parents  and 
children,  from  no  other  motive  than  that  the  most  abandoned 
of  men  might  procure,  from  tho  calamities  of  others,  the  means 
of  gratifying  their  insatiable  appetites  and  passions,  and  might 
throw  disgrace  on  your  victory,  and  stain,  by  their  enormities, 
the  characters  of  tho  worthy  men  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
In  what  manner,  indeed,  and  with  what  modesty  they  con- 
ducted themselves,  even  while  tho  fortune  of  the  contest  was 
still  doubtful ;  or  how  some,  whose  age,  even  in  peace,  could 
not  have  allowed  of  such  excesses  without  scandal,  resigned 
themselves,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  to  debauchery  and 
licentiousness,  I  can  not  suppose  to  have  escaped  your  notice. 
Of  the  war  I  have  now  said  sufficient. 

V.  But  as  you,  and  all  your  friends,  are  now  thinking  of  thei 
establishment  of  peace,  consider  first,  I  entreat  you,  the  naturo 
of  the  object  which  you  have  in  view ;  and  thus,  distinguishing 
what  is  &vorable  to  it  from  what  is  unfevorable,  you  will 
pursue  a  proper  course  toward  right  measures.  As  every  thing 
that  rises,  &lls  to  decay,  I  think  that  whenever  the  appointed 
day  for  the  ML  of  Rome  shall  arrive,  it  will  come  at  a  period  in 
which  citizens  shall  contend  with  citizens,  and  thus  render 
themselves  enfeebled  and  exhausted,  a  prey  for  some  foreign 
prince  or  people ;  but  that  without  such  dissension,  the  whole 
worid,.  the  strength  of  all  nations  united,  would  in  vain  strive 
to  move  or  shake  its  power.  The  advantages  of  concord  are 
therefore  to  be  secured,  and  the  evils  of  discord  to  be  banished. 
This  will  be  effected,  if  you  suppress  the  licentiousness  of  extrav- 
agance and  peculation ;  not,  indeed,  by  recalling  the  people  to 
the  old  regulations,**  which,  from  the  corruption  of  morals,  have 
long  since  become  a  jest,  but  by  making  every  man's  income 
the  limit  of  his  expenditure ;  for  such  hs^its  have  now  become 
prevalent,  that  young  men  think  it  highly  honorable  to  squan- 
der their  own  property  and  that  of  others,  and  to  revise  nothing 
either  to  their  own  passions  or  to  the  requests  of  their  friends, 
imagining  such  extravagance  to  be  greatness  and  nobleness  of 
spirit,  and  regarding  temperance  and  honesty  as  mere  pusillani- 
mity. Thus  their  headstrong  passions,  immorally  indulged,  are 
led,  when  their  customary  supplies  fail,  to  prey  sometimes  on 

-  «•  To  tho  old  regulations]  Ad  Vetera  instU/uta.-  "  The  Bumptoary  lows.*' 
Cartiua,  ' 
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•their  allies,  and  fiometimes  on  their  own  conhtrymen/disturbing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  and  raising  new  fortunes  to 
repair  the  ruins  of  the  old.*'^  The  profession  of  the  money- 
lender, accordingly,  should  bo  abolished  for  the  future,  that 
each  of  us  may  take  care  of  his  own  property.  This  is  the 
true  and  only  way  by  which  a  magistrate  may  be  brought  to 
hold  his  office  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not  for  uat  of 
his  creditor,  and  to  show  his  greatness  of  inind,  not  by  impover- 
ishing the  state,  but  by  enriching  it 

VL  How  unpopular  this  measure  will  be  at  the  commence- 
ment,  e8T.ecially  among  those  who  expect^  from  victory  an  in- 
crease  of  liberty  and  license  rather  than  d  restraint,  I  am  very 
well  aware.  If^  however,  you  consult  the  wel&re  of  such  persons 
rather  than  their  inclinations,  you  will  secure  settled  peace  both 
to  them,  and  us,  and  our  allies.  But  if  the  same  morals  and 
habits  be  suffered  to  prevail  among  the  youth,  your  own  emi- 
nent glory,  together  with  the  city  of  Rome  itsefi^  will  soon  fall 
to  nothing.  The  wise  engage  in  war  only  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  sustain  toil  only  from  the  hope  of  rest ;  and  unless  you 
establish  peace  and  quiet  on  a  firm  basis,  what  difference  does 
it  make  whether  you  are  defeated  or  victorious  ?  Take  upon 
yourself,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  the  regulation  of 
the  state,  and  surmount  all  difficulties  with  your  accustomed 
resolution ;  for  either  you  can  heal  the  wounds  of  our  country, 
or  its  cure  must  be  left  unattempted  by  every  one.  Nor  does 
any  one,  to  that  end,  incite  you  to  the  infliction  of  severe  pen- 
alties or  harsh  sentences,  by  which  a  state  is  depopulated  rather 
than  corrected,  but  merely  to  the  suppression  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices and  licentious  indulgences  among  the  youth.  This  will 
be  true  clemency,  to  prevent  citizens  from  being  deservedly 
banished ;  to  restrain  them  from  folly  and  deceitful  pleasures ; 
to  establish  among  them  peae«  and  harmony ;  and  not,  by 
tolerating  corruption,  and  conniving  at  vice,  to  afford  them 
temporary  gratification  at  the  expense  of  sufiering  that  must 
soon  follow. 

VII.  As  to  your  success,  my  mind  derives  assurance  of  it 
chiefly  from  that  from  which  others  conceive  apprehensions  of 
it ;  I  mean,  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  knowl- 

^'f  New  fortunes  to  repmr  the  minB  of  the  old]  Jiea  novas  veterHmM  ac- 
quirit.  The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this  phrase  that  has  bceu 
offered  is  Bumoufs:  ^^Quarit  res  lapvas  od  veteres,  t.  #.  tea  novas,  sab^ 
Bidium  veteribus." 
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cdgo  that  the  world,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  is  to  be  settled 
by  your  exertions.  So  vast  a  mind  as  yours  can  not  engage  in 
small  matters ;  and  you  are  sensible,  that  of  a  great  achieve- 
ment, great  is  the  reward.  It  must  be  your  care,  then,  that 
the  populace,  who  are  now  demoralized  by  largesses  and  the 
pubHc  distribution  of  com,  may  occupy  themselves  with  their 
own  business,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  disturbing  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  youth  may  turn  their  attention,  not  to  pro- 
digality and  rapacity,  but  to  pursuits  of  honor  and  utility. 
This  will  be  brought  to  pass,  if  you  diminish  the  advantage 
and  honor  attendant  on  money,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all 
evils.  For,  on  frequently  reflecting  by  what  means  eminent 
men  had  attained  greatness,  what  conduct  had  strengthened 
people  or  nations  with  great  accessions  of  power,**  and  from 
what  causes  the  mightiest  kingdoms  and  empires  had  i^llen  to 
decay,  I  found  that  there  were  invariably  the  same  causes  of 
good  and  evil ;  that  those  who  rose  had  held  riches  in  contempt, 
and  those  who  fell  had  coveted  them.  No  mortal,  indeed,  can 
lise  above  others,  and  attain  to  godlike  excellence  of  character, 
unless  he  renounce  the  delights  of  wealth  and  sensuality,  and 
bestow  special  care  on  his  mind  ;  not  flattering  its  vanity,  in- 
dulging its  desires,  or  fostering  its  perverse  propensities,  but  ex- 
ercising it  with  labor  and  patience,  with  virtuous  incentives 
and  honorable  achievements. 

Vin.  For  a  man  to  erect  a  mansion  or  villa,  and  to  decorate 
it  with  statues,  tapestry,  and  other  ornaments,  and  to  make 
every  thing  in  it  admirable  except  its  possessor,  is  not  to  render 
riches  an  honor  to  himself,  but  to  be  hiraeslf  a  disgrace  to 
them.  Those,  too,  who  are  accustomed  to  overload  their 
stomachs  twice  a  day,  and  to  pass  no  night  without  a  mistress,- 
when  they  have  enslaved  the  mind  that  ought  to  have  com- 
manded, in  vain  seek  to  employ  it,  in  its  inefficient  and  infirm 
condition,  as  if  it  had  been  wisely  improved ;  for,  from  want  of 
intellectual  power,  they  mostly  ruin  alike  their  schemes  and 
themselves.  But  these,  and  all  other  like  evils,  will  have  an 
end,  if  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  money  be  diminished,  and  if 
neither  offices,  nor  any  objects  of  general  ambition,  be  set 
to  sale. 

*«  VII.  Great  accessions  of  power]  All  the  texts  have  magnia  auclorif/us  ; 
bnt  OS  Cortiiis  observes,  the  sense  requires  auctionif/us,  the  conjecture  )i 
Carrio,  or  auctibusj  that  of  Ciaoconius. 
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Precautions  arc  likewise  to  bo  taken  for  tho  peace  of  Italy 
and  the  provinces ;  precautions  for  which  the  means  are  not 
difficult  to  discover ;  for  the  same  kind  of  characters,  to  whom 
I  have  previously  alluded,  extend  their  ravages  every  where, 
abandoning  their  own  homes,  and,  in  violation  of  all  law,  taking 
possession  of  those  of  others.  You  must  also  see  that  the  mill- 
.tary  service  be  no  longer  unfairly  and  partially  imposed,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been,  some  being  forced  to  serve  for  thirty  years, 
and  others  being  wholy  exempt  from  service.  The  com,  too, 
which  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  reward  of  idleness,  it 
will  be  proper  to  distribute  throughout  tho  municipal  towns 
and  colonies  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  when  they  return  to 
their  homes  after  having  completed  their  term  of  service. 

What  I  thought  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  to  our  own  glory,  I  have  suggested  as  briefly  as  the 
subject  would  allow.  It  will  not  be  improper  for  me,  I  trust, 
to  add  one  observation  concerning  my  attempt  Most  men 
have,  or  pretended  to  have,  sufficient  ability  to  judge  of  what 
is  submitted  to  them ;  but  that  all  have  so  violent  propensity 
to  censure  the  doings  and  sayings  of  others,  that  scarcely  any 
mouth  is  sufficiently  open,  or  any  tongue  sufficiently  ready, 
to  utter  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  That  I  have  exposed 
myself  tcf  the  criticism  of  such  persons,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  have  grieved  had  I  been 
silent.  For  whether  you  proceed  in  the  mode  which  I  have 
suggested,  or  in  any  better  way,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
reflecting  that  I  have  ofiered  you  such  advice  and  assistance 
as  I  could.  It  remains  only  to  wish,  that,  whatever  measures 
you  may  adopt,  the  immortals  may  regard  them  with  favor, 
and  crown  them  with  success. 


A  DECLAMATION'  AGAINST  CICERO. 


FALSELY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SALLUST. 


L  I  SHOULD  boar  your  reproaches,  Marcus  Tullius,  with  concern  and 
indignation,  if  I  thought  that  you  indulged  in  such  insolence  from  con- 
viction, and  not  from  disease  of  mind.  But  perceiving  in  you  neither 
moderaUon  or  modesty,  I  will  give  you  an  answer,  in  order  that,  if  you 

>  Declamation]  '^  In  Quintilian  there  are  two  references  to  the  Declnma* 
tion  (Lib.  iv.,  c.  1,  Gramter  et  iniquo  animo,  etc.,  and  Lib.  ix.,  c.  8,  O  JRomr 
vie  Arpinas),  where  it  is  attributed  to  Sallnst.  Hence  Colomcsins  thought 
it  miffht  safely  be  inferred  that  Sallust  was  the  author  of  it,  though  Victo- 
rius/l'ipsius,  Vossius,  and  other  learned  critics,  had  previously  demou'- 
fitrated  that  it  must  have  been  the  production  of  any  one  rather  than  Sallust ; 
as  well  as  that  the  other  Declamation,  which  is  circulated  under  Cicero^s 
name,  could  not  have  been  written  by  Cicero.  In  the  latter  passage  of 
Quintilian,  indeed,  the  words  O  Bomule  Arninas  are  not  found  in  one  old 
MS.  that  belonged  to  Almeloveen,  as  the  celebrated  Burman  testifies ;  nor 
can  I  certainly  affirm  that  those  words  were  written  by  Sallust.  Concerninc: 
the  former  passage,  too,  I  have  similar  doubts.  But  perhaps  some  BmalT 
critic  (not  to  say  the  writer  himself,  whoever  he  was,  with  a  view  to  add 
authonty  to  his  piece,  may  have  \\Titten  the  words,  as  an  example,  m  tho 
margin  of  a  MS.  of  Quintilian :  and  thev  may  thence  have  crept  Into  tho 
text.  The  absence  of  the  words  from  Almeloveen's  MS.  in  the  first  pass- 
age, and  the  construction  of  tho  text  in  the  second,  make  this  conjecture 
not  at  all  improbable.  But  it  was  a  practice  among  the  rhetoricians  to  com- 
pose orations  in  the  names  of  illustrious  men,  as  appears  from  Seneca^  from 
Quintilian,  iii.  10,  and  from  other  passages.  The  present  composition  is. 
attributed  by  Hadrianus  Junius  de  Coma^  c.  8,  to  Vioius  Crispus ;  by  Vos- 
sius to  Porcius  Latro.  But  who  can  possibly  bring  evidence  to  settle  such 
:  a  point  ?  The  reader  may  consult  Rhenanus  on  the  Dialog,  de  Orator.  mit,y 
and  Barthius  Advers.,  xxiv.  5.  In  the  recension  of  the  text  of  these  De- 
clamations I  have  made  use  of  five  manuscripts,  most  of  which  merely  give 
the  titie  SaUustvua  in  Oiceronemy  Cortius.  "  If  Cortius's  conjecture,  re- 
specting the  words  in  Qnintilian's  text,  be  incorrect,  it  remains  only  to 
suppose  that  after  tho  work  of  Sallust  was  lost,  the  rhetorician,  who  wrote 
this  Declamation,  incorporated  the  words  which  he  found  in  Quintilian  into 
his  own  composition."  JJurnoit/»  Tho  latter  conjecture  seems  the  more; 
probable. 
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havo  rGCGi7ed  any  pleasure  from  speaking  evil  of  me,  you  may  feel  it  di- 
minished by  hearing  evil  of  yourself 

To  whom  shall  I  complain,  or  before  whom  shall  I  lament,  Conscript 
Fathers,  that  our  country  is  despoiled  by  different  parties,  and  become  a 
prey  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  most  audacious  of  mankind  ?  Shall  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  Roman  people,  who  are  so  corrupted  with  bribes, 
that  they  are  ready  to  sell  themselves  and  all  that  belongs  to  them  ?  Or 
shall  I  plead  before  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  whose  authority  is  grown  a 
jest  to  the  most  infamous  and  abandoned,  and  beforo  whom  Marcus  Tul- 
lius  defends  the  laws  and  judgments  of  tha  people,  and  exerts  his  in- 
fluence with  the  senate,  as  if  he  were  the  sole  remaining  descendant 
of  the  illustrious  Soipio  Africanus,  and  not  a  person  who  has  merely 
crept  into  the  city,  and  been  recently  adopted  and  engrafted  into  it  ? 
But  are  your  deeds,  Marcus  Tullius,  or  your  words,  unknown  to  us  ? 
Have  you  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  from  your  boyhood,  as  to  think 
nothing  that  gratified  another  disgraceful  to  yourself?  Did  you  not 
learn  your  extraordinary  eloquence,  under  Marcus  Piso,  at  the  cost  of 
your  modesty  ?  Doubtless ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprismg  that  you 
display  to  your  infamy  what  with  infamy  you  acquired. 

IL  But,  I  suppose,  the  splendor  of  your  aflairs  at  home  exalts  your 
•spirits ;  where  you  have  a  wife  polluted  with  sacrilege  and  perjury,  and 
a  daughter  who  is  a  rival  to  her  mother,  and  more  compliant  and  sub- 
missive to  you  than  she  ought  to  bo  to  a  father.  Your  very  home 
itseH  thus  fatal  to  you  and  yours,  you  secured  by  force  and  lawless- 
ness ;  as  if  with  a  view  to  remind  us  how  much  the  state  is  idtored, 
when  you,  a  most  infamous  character,  dwell  in  that  house  which  onco 
belonged  to  Publius  Crassus,  a  man  of  consular  honors.  And  though 
these  things  are  so,  Cicero  nevertheless  says  that  ho  has  been  at  the 
council  of  tho  immortal  gods,2  whence  he,  who  turns  the  disaster  of 
the  country  to  his  own  glory,  was  dispatched  as  a  guardian  to  our 
city  and  its  inhabitants,  and  not  under  tho  name  of  executioner  ;3  as 
i^  forsooth,  your  consulship  itself  had  not  been  the  cause  of  tho  con- 
spiracy, and  as  if  tho  state  had  not  then  been  disordered  in  oonsequenco 
of  having  you  for  a  protector.  But,  as  I  conceive,  you  must  prido 
yourself  still  more  on  those  measures  which  you  adopted  after  your 
consulship,  in  concert  with  your  wife  Tercntia,  when  you  conducted 
trials  at  your  house  under  the  Plautian  law,^  condemning  some  of  tho 
conspirators  to  death,  and  others  to  pay  fines ;  when  one  built  you  a 
Tusculan,  another  a  Pompeian  villa,^  and  a  third  bought  you  a  house ; 
but  he  who  could  do  nothing  for  you,  was  devoted  to  obloquy ;  ho  had 

.  3  At  tho  council  of  tho  immortal  gods!  "  Becaoso  Cicoro,  in  most  of  his 
speeches  and  harangues,  was  acustomea  to  say,  Non  hnmanis  opUnu,  nee 
arte  magistra  ita  reipublicm  consuUumy  sed  divind  miaerationeJ'^  iBadias  As- 
oensins. 

s  Name  of  executioner  j  Absgtie  camificis  nomine,  **  A  malicious  allusion 
to  Cicero^s  observation,  sine  ccMLeelsangmne  retnpublicam  eervaiam,"  Bedins 
Asceiiaius. 

*  The  Plautian  law]  See  Cat.,  c.  81. 

*  Tusculan — Pompeian  villa]  These  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero 
tliat  we  might  reasonably  abstain  from  making  any  annotation  upon  them ; 
the  reader  may,  liowever,  consult  Epist.  ad.  Alt.,  xiii.  14,  and  ii.  4." .  Cortius, 
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tomo  to  attack  your  dwelling,  or  had  laid  a  plot  against  the  senate; 
'  and  you  wero  quito  suro  of  his  guilt  If  the  charges  which  I  make  aro 
false,  state  what  property  you  inherited  from  your  father,  how  mudi 
you  have  acquired  by  pleading  causes,  from  what  resources  you  bought 
your  house,  and  reared,  at  such  vast  expense,  your  Tusculaa  and  Pom- 
pcian  villas. 

III.  But,  we  may  suppose,  a  new  man  of  Arpmum,  of  the  breed  of 
Caius  Marius,  imitates  his  virtue,  contemns  the  enmity  of  the  nobility, 
holds  his  country  dear,  is  to  be  influenced  neither  by  intimidation  nor 
by  interest ;  such  would  be  his  love  for  the  state,  and  such  his  virtuous 
magnanhnity.^  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  of  the  lightest  character, 
suppliant  to  his  enemies,  insolent  to  his  friends ;  a  follower  sometimes 
of  one  party  and  sometimes  of  another,  and  faithful  to  none ;  an  un- 
stable senator,  a  mercenary  patron;  a  person  whose  every  member  is 
polluted  with  turpitude,  whose  tongue  is  &lse,  whose  hands  are  rapa- 
cious, whose  feet  are  fugitive}  and  what  can  not  decently  be  named,  tho 
most  dishonored  of  all  Yet  he,  a  person  of  this  description,  dares  to 
exclaim^    . 

0  fortuncUarrii  natam^  me  connde^  JRomam  ! 

Rome  fortunate  imder  your  consulship,  Cicero  ?  Nay,  indeed,  most 
unfortunate  and  wretched,  suffering  a  most  cruel  proscription  of  her 
citizens,  when  you,  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  state,  compelled 
all  the  respectable  classes  to  shrink  bofope  your  severity;  when  all 
causes,  and  all  laws,  were  under  you?  control,  and  when,  having  sot 
aside  the  Porcian  law,  and  despoiled  us  of  our  Uberty,  you  took  tho 
power  of  life  and  death,  over  every  one  of  us,  into  your  own  hands.  Nor 
are  you  content  to  havo  done  tliis  with  impunity ;  you  who  reproach 
us  by  reminding  us  of  it ;  nor  are  wo  allowed  to  forget  our  slavish 
submission.  But  let  it  suffice,  I  entreat  you,  Cicero,  that  you  havo 
effected  and  accomplished  what  you  pleased ;  it  is  sufficient  that  wo 
have  endured  it ;  would  jou,  in  addition,  burden  our  ears  with  the 
odious  repetition  of  your  deeds,  and  harass  them  with  those  most  offen- 
sive words, 

Cedant  arma  togcB^  concedat  laurea  lingucB  P 

As  if  you  had  perpetrated  tho  deeds  of  which  you  boast  with  the  aid  of 
the  toga,  and  not  with  arms,  or  as  if  there  were  any  difference  between 
you  and  Sylla  the  dictator,  except  in  your  title  of  authority. 

But  why  should  I  expose  your  presumption,  when  you  yourself  pre- 
tend that  Minerva  has  taught  you  all  arts,  and  when  the  good  and 
great  Jupiter  has  admitted  you  to  the  council  of  the  gods,  and  Italy 
brought  you  back  from  exUe  on  her  shoulders  ?    Let  me  ask  you,  0 

•  Such  his  love — virtuous  magnanimity]  lUud  'oero  amieitioB  tanttitncc 
virttdis  est  animi.  These  words  are  evidently  corrupt,  as  Glareanus  and 
Cortins  observe.  I  have  given  them  such  a  sense  as  the  passage  seems  to 
require. 

'  Ofortunatam,  etc.]  See  Juv.,  x.  122;  Quintil.,  xi.  1. 

•  Laurea  linatuB]  *'In  Cic.  Off.,  i.  22,  the  verse  is  read  laurea  lavdly 
which  the  critics  prefer,  though  some  contend  for  Ungiue.  See  the  Com- 
mentators on  that  passage,  and  Burman  on  Quintil.,  xi.  1."     Cortitts, 
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Romalufl'  of  ArpinQm,  wbo^  in  jonr  extraordinary  merit,  have  sor- 
p«88ed  all  the  Paulli,  Fabii,  and  Scipios,  what  place  yon  hold  in  the 
state,  what  party  in  the  republic  suits  you  ?  Whom  do  you  choose  as  a 
friend,  whom  as  an  enemy  ?  Him,  for  whom  you  laid  a  plot  in  the  state, 
yoQ  now  serve ;  (with  what  justice,*®  when  you  returned  from  your  ex- 
ile at  Dyrrachium,  did  you  follow  him?)  of  those  when  you  called  tyrants, 
yoQ  now  support  the  power;  thoso  whom  you  thought  men  of  honor, 
you  now  call  fools  and  madmen.  You  plead  the  cause  of  Yatinius;  you 
have  a  bad  opinion  of  Sextius ;  you  assail  Bibulus  with  the  most  inso- 
lent language ;  you  extol  Caesar ;  whomsoever  you  hated  most,  to  him 
you  are  the  most  submissive ;  you  have  one  opinion,  on  political  aflaira^ 
when  you  are  standing,  and  another  when  you  are  sitting ;  some  you 
slander,  and  others  you  hate ;  and,  O  most  fickle  of  ren^^des,  you  aiQ 
trusted  neither  by  one  party  nor  by  the  other. 

*  Bomulos]  **  He  oolls  him  a  Bomnlns,  as  if  he  were  the  author  of  a  new 
state  of  thinffB.''    ObtUm. 

10  With  what  justice,  etc.]  **I  have  included  tlieso  words  in  a  parenthesis, 
to  ^ve  a  little  help  to  the  sentence,  the  meaning  of  which,  in  the  common 
editions,  it  is  difficult  to  unravel.  *  *  *  Cicero,  in  his  exile,  resided  at 
Dyirachium,  both  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  of  easily  hearing  news  from 
Some.  Bee  £p.  ziv.  1,  iii.  8.  Before  ho  wont  into  exile,  he  was  offered  a 
legation  by  Cesar,  which  he  declined ;  but  after  his  retuni,  he  was  among 
Cnsar's  Ibllowers."    CMUu, 
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PALSELY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  CICERO.* 


I.  It  is  your  groat  plcasuro,  Sallust,  to  lead  a  lifo  suitablo  and  corro- 
spondent  to  jour  words,  and  to  utter  nothing,  of  however  foul  a  charao- 
tor,  to  which  your  conduct,  even  from  your  earliest  boyhood,  has  not  been 
answerable ;  so  that  your  language  is  uniformly  consistent  with  your 
morals.  For  neither  can  any  one,  who  Uves  like  you,  speak  otherwise 
than  you  speak ;  nor  can  the  life  of  any  one,  whose  conversation  is  so 
impure,  be  more  honorable  than  your  own. 

In  what  direction  shall  I  turn  my  thoughts.  Conscript  Fathers ;  and 
wi(h  what  shall  I  commence  ?  The  better  each  of  us  is  known,  tho 
heavier  is  the  task  which  I  undertake  in  addressing  you.  Should  I  an- 
swer this  calumniator  with  regard  to  my  own  lifo  and  actions,  envy  will 
still  follow  my  glory ;  and,  if  I  expose  his  actions,  habits,  and  whole 
course  of  conduct,  I  shall  fall  into  the  same  fault  of  shamclessness  which  I 
object  to  him.  If,  therefore,  you  are  at  all  ofiTcnded,  you  ought  to  ex- 
press displeasure  at  him,  who  commenced  the  subject,  rather  than  at 
m3r8el£  It  shall  be  my  care  to  defend  myself  with  the  least  possible  of- 
fensiveness  of  language,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  I  advance  nothing 
fiUse  against  my  opponent. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  replying,  I  have  no  great  expectation  of  securing 
your  attention,  for  you  are  certain  that  you  will  hear  no  new  charges 
against  Sallust,  but  will  merely  recognize  old  associations,  with  which 
your  ears  and  mine,  as  well  as  his  own,  have  long  tingled.  But  you 
have,  on  this  account,  the  greater  reason  to  detest  the  man ;  a  man 
who,  not  even  at  his  entrance  on  vice,  contented  himself  with  essays 
in  small  matters,  but  commenced  his  course  in  such  a  way  that  ho 
could  neither  be  surpassed  by  any  one,  or  surpass  himself  during  tho 
rest  of  his  life.  He  indeed  aims  at  nothing  else,  but,  like  a  filthy 
swine,  to  wallow  with  any  one  whatsoever.    But  he  is  greatly  deceived 

.  >  Cicero]  Glareanus  observes  that  there  is  an  imitation  of  Cicero^s  copious- 
ness of  stylo  in  this  Declamation ;  as  there  is  of  Sallost^s  brevity  m  tho: 
preceding. 
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if  ho  thinks  that  ho  shall  palliate  his  conduct  by  his  charges  against 
mjrsolf ;  for  infamy  of  life  is  not  to  be  effaced  by  impudence  of  tongue ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  abhorrence,  of  which  every  one  is  sen- 
sible from  the  promptings  of  his  own  mind,  against  him  who  throws  out 
false  aspersions  on  respectable  characters.  If,  therefore,  the  acts  of  his 
life  defy  recollection,  you  must  form  your  estimate  of  it,  Conscript 
Fathers,  not  from  his  speeches,  but  from  his  habits.  I  will  endeavor, 
as  far  as  I  can,  to  dispatch  my  account  of  him  with  brevity.  Nor 
will  this  dispute  of  ours.  Conscript  Fathers;  bo  without  advantago  to 
yourselves ;  for  the  authority  of  a  government  ifi  oft^  increased  l^  tho 
oninities  of  individuals,  wiiose  inflnenoe  allowa  no  man  to  oonceal  his 
real  character. 

II.  In  the  first  place,  then,  since  Sallust  judges  of  tho  ancestors  of  all 
men  by  one  precedent  and  rule,^  I  would  wish  him  to  tell  me  of  what 
estimation^  or  fame  were  the  Scipios,  Metelli,  and  Fabii,  whose  names 
he  has  mentioned,  before  their  exploits,  and  a  life  of  honor,  recommend- 
ed them  to  notice.  But  if  such  was  tho  commencement  of  their  reputa- 
tion and  celebrity,  why  may  not  the  case  be  similar  with  myseli^ 
whose  actions  are  honorable,  and  whose  lifo  has  been  passed  without 
-blame  ?  You  speak  as  if  you  yourself,  Salhist,  were  sprung  fiirom  such 
-men  1  But  if  you  were,  there  would  be  some  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
in&my.  I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  merit,  so  that  if  they  wero 
previously  unnoticed,  they  may  date  the  origin  of  tirair.  notice  Srom  mc ; 
you,  by  tho  disgraceful  lifo  which  you  have  led,  have  thrown  a  great 
cloud  over  yours,  so  that,  though  they  may  have  been  excellent  citi- 
zens, they  may  well  sink  into  oblivion.  Forbear,  therefore,  to  taunt 
me  with  the  want  of  distinguished  forc&thers ;  for  it  is  better  that  I 
should  attain  eminence  by  my  own  actions,  than  bo  dependent  on  tho 
fame  of  my  ancestors,  and  that  I  should  livo  a  lifo  which  may  bo  tho 
commencement  of  nobility,  as  well  as  an  example  of  virtue  to  my  de- 
scendants. Nor  is  it  just,  Conscript  Fathers,  that  I  should  bo  compared 
with  those  who  are  dead,  and  who  aro  free  fW>m  tho  influence  of  hatred 
or  envy,  but  with  those  who  are  engaged  with  ipe  in  the  service  of  my 
country.  But  if  I  have  been  too  ambitious  of  honor  (I  do  not  allude  to 
the  ambition  to  serve  the  state,  in  which  I  confess  that  I  would  stand 
foremost,  but  to  that  pernicious  ambition  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  in 
which  Sallust  has  ever  been  a  leader),  or  if  I  have  been  as  severe  as 
you  state  that  I  have  been,  in  the  exercise  of  office  or  the  punishment 
of  crimes ;  or  if  I  have  been  as  vigilant  as  you  represent  in  defense  of 
the  state  (a  vigilance  which  you  call  a  proscription,  I  suppose  because 
all  like  yourself  did  not  live  unmolested  in  the  city,  though  how 
much  better  would  be  tho  present  condition  of  the  country,  if  you,  who 
resembled  those  infamous  traitors,  had  been  numbered  with  them  in 

*  One  precedent  and  rule]  '*  As  tho  psendo-SalluBt  mentions  the  Scipios 
ond  Fabii.  who  were  truly  noble  men;  tne  pseudo-Cioero  accuses  him  of  re- 
quiring all  truly  noble  men  to  have  had  oncostors  snoh  as  those  of  the  Soipios 
and  Fabii."     QyHius, 

*  Of  what  estimation]  QnaU$  opinianis.  This  nsa^e  of  opinio,  which  oc- 
'curs  in  the  Fame  sense  a  few  lines  below,  is  snfflc^nt  to  show  that  this 
composition  is  of  the  later  Latiuity. 
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doaih.  I)  did  I,  "who,  dad  in  thio  toga^  cat  off  anned  incendiaries,  and 
suppreesed  a  war  without  disturbing  peace,  mgustly  eay  Gedant  arma 
logo,  or,  when  I  extinguished  such  desperate  hostility,  such  formidable 
treason  withui  the  city,  did  I  unreasonably  exdaim,  Forttmaittm  notem, 
meanmiie,  Bomounf 

.  IIL  Do  you  feel  no  concern,  most  fickle-minded  of  men,  when  yoa 
blame,  on  the  present  occasion,  those  parts  of  my  conduct  which  in  your 
History  yoa  describe  as  honorable  to  me  ?  Which  is  more  disgraceful 
to  him,  Ckmscript  Fathers,  to  record  -falsehoods  in  writing,  or  to  state 
them  to  this  assembly  ?  In  reply  to  the  aqiersions  which  yoa  have 
thrown  upon  my  life,  I  may  say  that  I  am  so  fisur  from  imparity  as 
you  are  from  parity.  But  why  should  I  make  further  complaint  of  your 
calumnies  ?  For  what  falsehood  can  you  think  dishonorable,  when  you 
dare  to  represent  my  eloquence  as  a  rice,  eloquence  of  whidi  your  guilt 
has  constantly  needed  the  protection  ?  Do  you  imi^ine  that  any  man 
can  become  a  distinguished  member  of  the  state,  who  is  not  instructed 
in  sudi  arts  and  studies  as  I  have  pursued  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  any 
better  btois  and  cradle  of  virtue  can  be  found,  or  ary  more  effectual 
method  of  exdting  the  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  ?  But  it  is  not  at 
fill  surprising.  Conscript  Fathers,  that  a  man  who  is  sunk  in  sloth  and 
luxury  should  express  wonder  at  such  studies,  as  if  thoy  were  new  and 
TiinaRUfll. 

As  to  your  attadcs,  so  extraordinary  in  their  virulence,  upon  my  wife 
and  daughter,  who  have  more  easily  refrained  from  the  opposite  sex 
than  you  from  your  own,  you  have  shown  great  skill  and  judgment  in 
making  them;  for  you  naturally  expected  that  I  should  not  retaliate,  or 
make  any  similar  attack  on  your  family,  since  you  have  matter  enough 
for  obloquy  in  your  own  person,  and  since  there  is  nothing  in  your 
house  noore  in&mous  than  yourseIC  But  you  are  greatly  deceived  if  you 
hope  to  raise  odium  against  me  on  account  of  my  property,  which  is 
indeed  much  less  than  I  deserve  to  have ;  but  I  could  wish,  on  one  ac« 
count,  that  it  were  less  than  it  is,  and  that  aU  my  friends  who  havo 
left  me  legacies  wore  alive,  rather  than  that  I  were  enriched  by  their 
&vors. 

Am  I  a  fugitive,  Sallust,  because  I  retreated  before  the  madness  of  a 
tribune  of  the  people  ?  I  thought  it  better  that  I,  as  an  individual, 
should  incur  any  &te  whatever,  than  be  the  cause  of  disccml  among  the 
whole  Roman  people.  But  as  soon  as  that  incendiary  had  completed 
his  year  of  disorder,  and  all  that  he  had  disturbed  had  subsided  into 
peace  and  quiet,  I  returned  at  the  call  of  this  house,  the  whole  state,  as 
it  were,  leading  me  back  by  the  hand.  And  the  day  of  my  return,  if  it 
be  compared  with  the  rest  of  my  life,  has,  in  my  estimation,  a  superior- 
ity over  the  whole  of  it,  as,  on  that  day,  the  whole  of  your  assembly, 
Conscript  Fathers,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  the  Homan  people,  welcomed 
me  on  my  re-appearance. 

IV.  Such  was  the  value  which  they  set  upon  me,  whom  you  call  a 
fugitive  and  a  mercenary  patron.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  wonderful  that  I 
should  have  always  thought  the  friendship  of  all  men  justly  due  to  mo : 
for  to  no  man  have  I  played  the  servitor,  to  no  man  have  I  attacheu 
myself  with  a  viow  to  private  interest,  hut  havo  regarded  every  one  as 
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my  friond  or  mj  enemy  aooording  to  his  feolings  fiir  the  repablic.  t 
wished  for  the  establtshnient  of  nothing  so  miKh  as  of  public  peaoo ; 
many  enoonraged  tho  aodaoious  attempts  of  individuals  for  their  own 
advantage.  I  feared  nothing  bat  the  laws;  many  desired  that  their 
own  arms  should  bo  dreaded.  I  never  longed  to  exert  power  but  for 
your  good ;  many  oven  of  yourselves,  relying  on  their  own  influence, 
abused  their  authority  to  your  injury.  It  is  not  surprismg,  therefore^  if 
I  have  found  friendship  from  none  but  sudi  as  were  frienc&  to  the  state; 
nor  do  I  repent  either  of  having  aflbrdod  my  ]HX>tection  to  Yatinius, 
when  he  solicited  it  under  accusation,  or  of  having  repnased  tiie  inso- 
lence of  Sextius,  or  of  having  condemned  the  unconcern  of  Bfbulns,  or 
of  having  been  &vorable  to  the  merits  of  Caesar;  for  such  conduct 
should  bo  regarded  as  the  great  and  distinguished  praise  oi  a  high- 
minded  citlxen,  and  if  you  impute  it  to  mo  as  a  faulty  it  will  be  audacity 
on  your  part,  and  not  unreasonableness  on  mine,  that  will  bo  the  proper 
object  of  censure.  I  would  say  more  to  the  same  purpose,  Cooscript 
Fathers,  if  I  bad  to  address  myself  to  any  ether  assemUy  than  yours, 
for  you  yourselves  prompted  me  to  all  that  I  did;  and,  where  tho  proofs 
of  actions  are  known,  what  need  is  there  to  multiply  words  respecting 
thorn  T 

y.  I  now  return  to  yourself;  Sollust  Of  your  father,  I  shall  say  noth« 
ing,  who,  however,  if  ho  never  committed  a  fault  in  his  life,  could  not 
luivo  done  a  groator  mischief  to  his  country  than  by  sending  into  it  such 
A  son  as  yourHolf.  Nor  shall  I  inquire  of  what  irregularities  you  woro 
f^iilty  in  your  boyhood,  lest  I  should  seem  to  reflect  on  the  parent  who 
tiion  had  cliargo  of  you ;  but  I  shall  notice  only  the  sort  of  youth  that 
you  poHHod ;  for,  if  this  is  shown,  it  will  easily  be  understood  how  for- 
vrnrd  yon  must  have  been  in  childhood,  and  how  impudently  and  auda- 
rinuH  yuu  grow  up.  After  tho  gains  of  your  shamelessness  became  in- 
ml(M|uato  to  support  tho  oxtravagance  of  your  luxury,  and  you  had 
grown  Uh)  old  to  submit  yourself  to  the  pleasure  of  others,  3rou  woro 
innitod,  by  indomitable  passions,  to  try  on  others  what  you  had  not 
thotigbt  disgracoful  to  yourself.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide,  therefore,  Con- 
H<*ript  Faihorfl,  whether  tho  mode  in  which  ho  acquired  his  gains,  or 
iliat  in  whiuh  ho  squandered  them,  was  tho  more  dishonorable.  He  of- 
f(irod  for  sale,  and  actually  sold,  to  his  perpetual  infamy,  his  father's 
house  in  his  fnther^s  lifetime ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  he  shortened  tho 
life  of  tho  parent,  to  whoso  whole  property  ho  made  himself  heir  beforo 
his  death  ?  Nor  am  I  at  all  ashamed  that  he  should  ask  me  who  lives 
In  tho  houHO  of  Crassus,  when  he  can  not  inform  me  who  lives  in  that  of 
IiiH  own  fathor.  Dot,  perhaps,  his  faults  were  only  those  of  youth,  and 
ho  rorroctod  them  as  ho  grew  older.  Far  from  it ;  ho  united  himself  to 
tlio  Hocinty  of  tlio  abandoned  Nigidianus  ;^  he  was  twice  brought  beforo 
tiio  magislrato,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  peril ;  and,  though  he  escaped 
coiidointiation,  it  was  not  because  ho  himself  appeared  innooent,  but  bc- 
(MuiHo  his  ludges  were  thought  guilty  of  porjury.  Having  obtained  tho 
(|UJ»Htors)ifp  as  his  flrst  office,  he  looked  down  with  contempt  on  this 
place  aud  this  assembly,  to  which  an  entraneo  had  been  opened  for  ono 
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BO  la&m  fis  liimaelC  Fearing,  acoordinglj,  that  tho  turpitiido  of  liis  life, 
though  he  had  been  an  object  of  detestation  to  every  husband  in  tho 
city,  might  not  be  sufficiently  known  to  you,  he  oonfefised  in  your 
own  hearing,  and  without  blushing  before  your  gaze,  that  he  was  an 
adulterer. 

YL  But  let  it  bo  enough  for  you  to  have  lived  as  you  pleased,  and 
to  have  done  what  you  wished;  let  it  also  bo  enough  for  you  to  bo 
OQDSoious  to  yourself  of  your  own  crimes,  and  do  not  reproach  us  with 
unreasonable  heedlessness  and  indifferenoe.  We  are  careful  in  protect- 
ing the  chastity  of  our  wives,  though  we  are  not  sufficiently  vigilant  to  * 
guard  against  you;  for  your  audacity  goes  beyond  our  imaginations. 
Can  any  deed  or  word,  Conscript  Fathers,  however  dishonorable,  deter 
him  who  was  not  ashamed,  in  the  hearing  of  you  all,  to  acknowledgo 
his  adultery  ?  Were  I  to  make  no  reply  on  my  own  behaU^  but  merely 
to  redte,  before  this  whole  assembly  tho  censorial  judgment'  of  ihoeo 
irreproachable  men,  Appius  Claudius  and  Lucius  Fiso,^  a  judgment  in 
which  each  of  them  oonourred,^  should  I  not  be  thought  to  inflict  sudi  a 
lasting  stain  on  your  character  as  the  efforts  of  your  whole  life  could  sot 
ofEaoo  ?  Noi^  after  that  sentence  of  the  senate,  did  we  ever  see  you  in 
public,  except,  perhaps,  when  you  threw  yourself  into  that  camp^  into 
whidi  all  the  rofuse  of  tho  state  had  collected  itsel£  But  this  &dlu8t, 
who,  ia  time  of  peace,  had  not  even  remained  a  senator,  was  brought 
back  into  tho  senate,  after  tho  expiration  of  his  qusestorship,  at  a  time 
when  the  government  was  overwhelmed  with  a  military  force,  and  when 
the  same  personage,  who  then  gained  the  ascendency,*  restored  the  ex- 
iles '  But  he  exercised  his  office'*^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  every  thing 
to  sale  for  which  a  purchaser  could  be  found.  He  acted  as  if  he  thought 
all  was  right  and  just  that  ho  chose  to  do,  and  abused  his  authority  as  if 
it  had  been  given  him  only  to  obtain  spoil  from  it 
•  Having  concluded  his  qusestorship,  and  having  given  largo  pledges  to 
those,  to  whom,  from  similarity  of  pursuits,  he  had  united  himself  ho 
soemed  to  have  becomo  ono  of  themselves.  Sallust,  indeed,  was  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  that  assemblage  into  which  masses  of  all  kinds  of 

*  Judgment]  Elogivm,  "  The  word  signifies  the  sentence  and  tho  reasons 
for  it."     CortiuM. 

*  AppiuB  Claadins  and  Lucius  Piso]  "  They  were  eensors  ▲.u.c.  704,  and 
expelled  from  the  senate  many  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  was  Sallust,  if 
Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xl.,  is  to  bo  believed."     Uortku. 

'  In  which  each  of  them  concurred]  Quo  usua  est  quisque  eontm.  This 
passage  is  very  obscure.  The  eorum  must  refer  to  the  censors,  as  Cortius 
observes ;  but  vieraue  should  have  been  used  instead  of  quisque.  The  words 
pro  leoe,  which  follow  eorum.,  I  have  omitted,  for  all  tho  commentators  sus- 
pect tuem,  and  none  attempt  to  explain  them. 

.  «  CunpJ  *'*'  That  of  Caisar.  Many  Knights  and  senators,  after  tho  sentences 
of  Appius  and  Piso,  joined  the  party  of  Ceesar,  according  to  Dion  Casslus^ 
lib.  xl/'     CorUui. 

.  *  Same  personage^  who  then  gained  the  ascendency]  He  means  Coeaar. 
Tho  text  of  Cortius  is  idem  victor,  qui  exvles  reduxit:  with  victor  ho  under- 
stands ^t^i^.    Other  copies  have  iaem  victorea,  qui  exvlea  reduxU, 

1*  His  office]  Ubnorem.  He  seems  to  have  been  reinstated  in  his  qusestor- 
ship.    Sec  below,  c.  8,  his  qucutor em  fieri* 
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filth  had  collected  as  into  a  golf;  whatever  liccntions  and  debauched 
diaracters,  traitors^  dospisers  of  religion,  and  debtors,  were  to  be  fohnd 
in  the  citj,  in  the  municipal  towns,  the  colonies,  and  throughout  Italy, 
had  sunk  there  as  into  the  waters  of  an  ocean ;  persons  the  most  aban- 
doned and  infamous,  fitted  for  a  camp  only  by  the  extravagance  of  their 
yioes,  and  their  eagerness  to  disturb  the  state. 

VIL  But,  perhaps,  when  he  was  made  prsetor,  ho  conducted  liimself 
with  propriety  and  abstinence.  On  tho  contrary,  did  he  not  spread  such 
devastati<m  through  his  province  that  our  allies  endured  orexfccted 
nothing  worse  in  war  than  they  experienced  in  peace,  under  his  govern- 
ment ci  hiterior  Africa  ?  He  carried  oft,  from  thiat  country,  all  that  could 
cither  be  taken  away  on  credit,  or  ctammed  into  vessels.  He  carried  off, 
I  say,  Conscript  Fathers,  whatever  ho  pleased;  and  bargained  with 
Csesar,  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  ^^  that  he  should  not  bo  brought  to  trial. 
If  any  of  theso  statements  are  false,  Sallust,  refute  them  at  once,  and 
show  by  what  means  you,  who,  a  short  time  before,  coi7!d  not  redeem 
oven  the  house  of  your  father,  were  able  to  purchase,  as  if  you  had  been 
enriched  in  a  dream,  thoso  expensive  gardens,  with  the  villa  of  Cains 
Cassar  at  Tibur,  and  the  rest  of  your  possessions?  "Were  you  not 
-ashamed  to  ask  why  I  had  bought  the  house  of  Crassus,  when  you 
vourself  are  the  proprietor  of  an  ancient  country-seat  which  once  belonged 
to  Csesar?  Having  just  before,  I  say,  eaten  up,  or  rather  devoured,  your 
jMitrimony,  by  what  means  did  you  suddenly  become  so  wealthy  and 
affluent?  For  who  would  mako  you  his  heir? — a  person  whom  no  one 
thinks  respectable  enough  for  an  acquaintance,  unless  he  bo  of  the  same 
description  and  character  as  yourself? 

VIII.  Or  can  we  suppose  that  the  merits  of  your  ancestors  exalt  you 
in  your  own  estimation  ?  But,  whether  wo  say  that  you  resemble  them, 
or  that  they  resemble  you,  no  addition  could  be  made  to  the  guilt  and 
impurity  of  the  whole  family.  12  Or  shall  we  rather  imagine  that  your 
own  honors  render  you  insolent  ?  But  do  you,  0  Crispus  Sallust,  think 
it  as  much  to  be  twice  a  senator^^  and  twice  a  quaestor,  as  to  be  twice  a 
consul  and  twice  to  obtain  a  triumph  ?  Ho  who  is  eager  to  speak  against 
another,  ought  to  bo  free  from  fault  himself;  ho  only  can  properly  re- 
proach his  noighbor,  who  will  hear  no  just  accusation  from  him.**    But 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds]  Sestertio  dttodeeies.  The  exact  sum  will  bo 
£9086,  ISs,  2d, 

"  Guilt  and  impurity  of  the  whole  family]  Nthil  ad  omnivifi  seelus  ac  ne^ 
ffuUiam  addi  potest.  This  is  scarcely  consistent  with  c.  5,  where  he  abstains 
from  saying  any  thing  agdnst  Sallnst^s  father. 

1*  Twice  a  senator,  etc.]  TanUdem  joutaa  esse  Ha  senaiorem,  et  bis  guastorem 
fierif  guanti  his  consvlarem,  et  bis  trtvifwhalerm  *^  Sallust,  to  his  great  dis- 
grace, was  made  a  senator  twice,  through  naving  been  expelled  from  the  sen- 
ate:  but  Cicero  was  made  bis  consularis  to  his  great  honor,  having  been  ex- 
iled when  he  was  a  consularis,  and  afterward  recalled  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  his  dignities.  He  may  be  called  bis  triumpkalis  in  the  same  sense,  since 
he  had  gained  a  triumph,  and  this  honor,  though  not  lost  by  his  banish- 
ment, may  bo  considered  as  having  been  renewed  at  his  return."  Oor^ 
tvus, 

1^  Who  will  hear  no  just  accusation  fVom  him]  ^ui  nonpUwt  verum  ah 
dUero  audire,    **  This  is,  cui  non  ab  4dUro  isera  crmUna  c$^i  possuni,  it 
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70a,  the  parasite  of  every  table,  the  pathic  of  eveiy  coach  when  your  age 
allowed,  and  afterward  the  adulterer,  are  a  disgrace  to  eveiy  order,  and 
perpetually  remind  us  of  the  civil  war.^^  For  what  worse  calamity  do 
we  endure  from  it,  than  that  of  seeing  you  reinstated  in  this  assemoly  ? 
But  forbear  to  attack  good  men  with  forwardness  of  speech ;  forbear  to 
foster  the  vice  of  an  intemperate  tongue ;  forbear  to  form  your  opinion 
of  every  man  by  your  own  conduct ;  for,  by  such  conduct,  you  can 
never  acquire  a  friend,  and  appear  willing  to  have  an  enemy. ^^ 

I  shall  say  nothing  more.  Conscript  Fathers,  for  I  have  observed  that 
those  who  give  unvailed  narratives  of  the  crimes  of  others,  often  incur 
the  disgust  of  their  auditors,  even  more  than  those  who  have  committed 
theoL  For  my  own  part,  it  must  be  my  care  to  say,  ^7  not  what  Sallust 
may  deservedly  hear,  but  what  I  myself  may  decently  utter. 

demum  male  dicere  aUeri  potest.  But  I  sospeot  that  the  passage  is  cor- 
rupt."   Cortius, 

>»  Perpetually  remind  us  of  tha  civil  war]  &^-cwnU8  helU  menwria. 
**Becanse  it  was  the  civil  war  that  restored  ballast  to  the  senate."  6i>r- 
tkts, 

)«  An  enemy]  Meaning  himself,  as  Cortius  thinks. 

17  It  must  be  my  care  to  say,  etc.]  Batio  habenda  est — ut  ea  dicam.  These 
words  seem  more  appropriate  to  the  commencement  than  the  condosion  of 
aspeedu 
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THE    author's    PRBFACX. 

The  Roman  people,  during  seven  hundred  years,  from  the 
time  of  king  Romulus  to  that  of  Caesar  Augustus,  performed 
such  mighty  acts  both  in  peace  and  war,  that  if  any  ono 
compares  the  i^reatness  of  their  empire  with  its  years,  he 
will  think  it  out  of  proportion  to  its  age.*  So  fer  through- 
out the"  world  have  they  extended  their  arms,  that  those  who 
read  their  exploits,  learn  the  fate,  not  of  one  people  only, 
but  of  all  mankind.  So  numerous  are  the  toils  and  dangers 
in  whi(^  they  have  been  exercised,  that  ability*  and  fortuno 
seem  to  have  concurred  in  establishing  their  sway. 

As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  to  learn  this 
history*  as  well  as  others,  but  as  the  vastness  of  the  subject 
is  a  hinderance  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  variety  of 
topics  distracts  the  faculty  of  attention,*  I  shall  follow  the 

»  Out  of  plx^rtion  to  its  age]  u^ltatem  vlira.  "Ho  will  think  that  bo 
much  could  not  have  been  done  in  so  short  a  space  of  time."  Iheuuh^ 
fniue.' 

>  Ability]  Virtus,  In  the  same  sense  as  in  Sallust,  Cat.,  o.  1,  and  else- 
where :  see  the  Notes.  So  Florus,  at  the  commencement  of  c.  8,  says  of 
Tullus  Hostilius,  Cut  in  Tumorem  vtrtviis  regnum  aUro  datum, 

*  This  history]  Hoc,  I  follow  Doker^s  text,  in  which  the  passage  stands 
thus :  Quare  quum  prcecwue  hoc  fuogue,  sicut  cceUra,  operoi  pretktm  sU  coQ" 
noaeere,  iamen  quia,  etc.  JBut  it  is  probably  corrupt,  in  some  copies  the 
words  rictft  cckera  are  wanting,  and  in  some  the  word  sigiUatim  is  found 
tSt&tcognotcere,  Grasvius  conjectures  that  Florus  wrote  Quaare  cumprcBcijnta 
^noBQue  operce  preiium  sit  cognoscere^iUaiim^  iamen  quia,  etc. 

♦  X>istnicta' the  faculty  of  attention]  Adem  intentionis  chmmpU,  "  So  wo 
say  dbrumpere  sermonem,'''^    Minellius. 
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example  of  those  who  describe  the  face  of  the  earth,*  and 
shall  comprise  the  whole  representation  of  the  matter,  as  it 
were,  in  a  small  tablet,  adding  something,  as  I  hope,  to  the 
admiration  with  which  this  eminent  people  are  regarded,  by 
showing  their  whole  grandeur  together  and  at  one  view,  u 
any  one,  then,  contemplates  the  Boman  people  as  he  would 
contemplate  a  man,  and  considers  its  whole  age,  how  it  had 
its  origin,  how  it  grew  up,  how  it  arrived  at  a  certain  vigor 
of  manhood,  and  n6w  it  has  since,  as  it  were,  grown  old,  he 
will  observe  four  degrees  and  stages  of  its  existence.  Its 
first  period  was  imder  its  kings,  lasting  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,'  during  which  it  strug^ed  round  its  mother 
against  its  neighbors;  this  was  its  infancy.  Its  next 
period  extended  from  the  consulship  of  Brutus  and  Colla- 
tinus  to  that  of  Appius  Claudius  and  Quintus  Fulvius,  a 
space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which  it  sub- 
dued Italy ;  this  was  a  time  of  action  for  men  and  arms,  and 
we  may  therefore  call  it  its  youth.  The  next  period  was  one 
of  two  hundred  years,  to  the  time  of  Caesar  Augustus,  in 
which  it  subdued  the  whole  world ;  this  may  accordingly  be 
called  the  manhood,  and  robust  maturity,  of  the  empire. 
From  the  reign  of  Caesar  Augustus  to  our  own  age  is  a  period 
of  little  less  than  two  hundred  years,  in  which,  from  tho 
inactivity  of  the  Caesars,  it  has  grown  old  and  lost  its 
strength,  except  that  it  now  raises  its  arms  under  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  and,  contrary  to  the.  expectation  of  all,  the  old 
age  of  tho  empire,  as  if  youth  were  restored  to  it,  renews  its 
vigor. 

BOOK  L 

CHAP.   I.      OF   BOMULUS,   THB   FIRST  KIKO   OF  THB   HOMANS. 

The  founder  of  the  city  and  empire  was  Eomulus,  the  son 
of  Mars  and  Bhea  Sylvia.  The  priestess,  when  pregnant, 
confessed  this  fact  of  herself  nor  did  report,  soon  after- 
ward, testify  a  doubt  of  it,  as,  being  thrown,  with  his  brother 
Remus,  into  the  river  by  order  of  Amulius,  he  could  not 
be  destroyed ;  for  not  only  did  the  liber  repress  its  stream, 
but  a  she-wolf,  leaving  her  young,  and  following  the  chil- 
dren's cries,  offered    her    teats    to   the    infants,   and    acted 

B  Face  of  tho  earth]  Terrarum  iitu9t   fittuttloiiB  of  places  on  the  cartb. 
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toward  them  the  part  of  a  mother.  Being  fomid,  in  these 
circumstances,  under  a  tree,  the  king's  shepherd  carried  them 
into  a  cottoge,  and  brought  them  up. 

Hie  metropolis  of  lAtium,  at  that  timo^  was  Alba,  built  by 
lulus ;  for  he  had  disdained  Lavinium,  the  city  of  his  father 
^aeas.  Amulius,  the  fourteenth  descendant  from  them,'  was 
now  reigning  there,  having  dethroned  his  brother  Numitor, 
of  whose  daughter  Romulus  was  the  son.  Romulus,  in  the 
first  ardor  of  youth,  drove  Amulius  from  the  citadel,  and 
restored  his  grand&ther.  Being  fond,  however,  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  mountains  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  he 
thought  of  founding  among  them  the  walls  of  a  new  city. 
But  as  he  and  his  brother  were  twins,  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
sult the  gods  which  of  the  two  should  conmience  the  work, 
and  enjoy  the  sovereignty.  Romulus,  accordingly,  took  his 
station  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  Remus  on  Mount  Palatini. 
Romulus  first  saw  six  vultures;  Remus  was  bdiind  him  in 
tune,  but  saw  twelve.  Being  thus  superior  in  point  of  au- 
gury, Romidus  proceeded  to  build  the  city,  with  full  expec- 
tation that  it  would  prove  a  warlike  one,  for  so  the  birds, 
accustomed  to  blood  and  prey,  seemed  to  promise. 

For  the  defense  of  the  new  city  a  rampart  appeared  suffi- 
cient. While  Remus  was  deriding  its  diminutiveness,  and 
showing  his  contempt  for  it  by  leaping  over  it,  he  was, 
whether  by  his  brother's  order  is  uncertain,  put  to  death. 
He  was  certainly  the  first  victim,  and  consecrated  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  new  city  with  his  blood. 

But  Romulus  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  city,  rather  than  a 
real  city;  for  inhabitants  were  wanting.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood there  was  a  grove,  which  he  made  a  place  of  refuge  ;^ 
and  immediately  an  extraordinary  number  of  men,  some 
Lalin  and  Tuscan  shepherds,  others  from  beyond  the  seas, 
Phrygians  who  had  come  into  the  country  under  ^neas,  and 
Arcadians  under  Evander,  took  up  their  residence  in  it. 
Thus  of  various  elements,  as  it  were,  he  formed  one  body, 
and  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  Roman  people^  But  a 
people  consisting  only  of  men  could  last  but  one  age ;  wives 
were  therefore  sought  from  the  neighboring  nations,  and,  as 

•  Cb.  I.  From  them]  Ab  his.    That  is  from  JSnoas  and  Inlos.    It  shoald 
properly  be  abhoc.  From  ^neas  only. 
'  A  place  of  refnge]  Aftylum. 
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Ihey  were  not  obtained,  were  seized  by  force.  For  ia  pie- 
tonse  being  mode  of  celebrating  8omo  equestrian  gamcs^  the 
young  women  who  came  to  see  them,  became  a  prey ;  and 
this  immediately  gave  rise  to  wars.  The  Veientes  were 
routed  and  put  to  flight.  The  city  of  the  Caenmenses  was 
taken  and  demolished ;  and  Romulus  also,  with  his  own  hands, 
offered  the  spolia  opima^  taken  from  their  king,  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  To  the  Sabines,  the  gates  (^  Rome  were  given 
up  by  a  young  woman,  though  not  treacherously ;"  she  had 
asked,  as  a  reward,  what  they  wore .  on  their  left  arms,  but 
whether  she  meant  their  shields  of  their  bracelets,  is  doubt- 
ful. They  to  keep  their  word,  and  be  revenged  on  her, 
buried  her  under  their  bucklers.  The  enemy  having  thus, 
gained  admission  within  the  walls,  there  ensued,  in  the  very 
forum,  so  desperate  an  engagement,  that  Romulus  entreated. 
Jupiter  to  stop  the  shameful  flight  of  his  men;  and  hence  a 
temple  was  afterward  erected,  and  Jupiter  sumamed  Stator. 
At  last  the  women  who  had  been  carried  off,  rushed,  with 
their  hair  disheveled,  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
separated  them.  Thus  peace  was  made,  and  a  league  estab- 
lished, with  Tatius ;"  and  a  wonderful  event  followed,  namely, 
that  the  enemy,  leaving  their  habitations,  removed  into 
the  new  city,  and  shared  their  hereditary  property  with  their 
sons-in-law,  as  a  portion  for  their  daughters. 

The  strength  of  the  city  being  soon  increased,  this  most 
wise  monarch  made  the  following  arrangement  in  the  state; 
that  the  young  men,  divided  into  tribes,  should  be  ready, 
with  horses  and  arms,  for  any  sudden  demands  of  war ;  and 
that  the  administration  of  affairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  older  men,  who,  from  their  authority,  were  called 
Fathers,  and  from  their  age,  the  Senate."  When  he  had 
thus  regulated  matters,  and  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the 
people  at  the  lake  of  Caprea,  near  the  city,  he  was  suddenly, 
snatched  out  of  their  sight.  Some  think  that  he  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  senate,  on  account  of  his  excessive  se- 
verity; but  a  tempest  which  then  arose,  and  an  eclipse  of 
the    sun,    were    apparent    proofs    of   his    deification.      This 

•  Not  treacherously]  Kec  ddo.  Floras  means  that  she  intended  no 
treachery  to  her  countrymen,  but  wished  to  rob  or  disarm  the  enemy  by 
depriving  them  of  their  bracelets  or  shieldB.  . 

•  Tatius]  Kin^;^  of  the  Sabines.    Ccki|.  e._;i5. 
"  The  Senate]  Senatus,    From 
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opinion  Julius  Proculus  soon  aftor  confirm^,  asserting  that 
ho  had  seen  Bomulus  in  a  more  majestic  shape  than  he  had  had 
when  alive;  that  he  also  commiuided  them  to  acknowledge 
him  as  a  deity,  as  it  pleased  the  gods  that  he  should  be  called 
Quirinus  in  heaven;  and  that  mus  Rome  should  have  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world, 

CHAP.  II.    OF  NUMA   POMPILinS. 

The  successor  of  Romulus  was  Numa  Pompilius,  whom, 
when  he  was  living  at  Cures,  a  town  of  the  Saoines,  the  Ro- 
mans of  their  own  accord  solicited,  on  account  of  his  celebrated 
piety,  to  become  their  king.  It  was  he  who  taught  them  sa- 
cred rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  whole  worship  of  the  immor- 
tal gods,  and  who  instituted  the  pontiffs,  augurs,  Salii,  and  other 
sacerdotal  offices  among  the  Roman  people.  He  also  divided 
the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  the  days  into  those  for  legal 
budness  and  for  vacation.  He  appointed  the  sacred  shields  and 
the  image  of  Pallas,  as  certain  secret  pledges  of  empire ;  and 
ordered  the  temple  of  double-faced  Janus  to  be  the, symbol 
of  pieace  and  war.  He  assigned  the  fire  of  Vesta  to  the 
care  of  virgins,  that  its  flame  might  constantly  bum,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  stars  of  heaven,  as  a  guardian  of  the  empire.  All 
these  arrangements  he  pretended  to  make  by  the  advice  of  the 
goddess  Egeria,  that  his  barbarous  subjects  might  more  will- 
ingly submit  to  them  In  process  of  time,  he  brought  that  un- 
civilized people  to  such  a  condition  that  they  managed  with 
piety  and  justice  a  government  which  they  had  acquired  by 
violence  and  oppression. 

CHAP.  III.      OF  TULLUS  HOSTILIUS. 

To  Numa  Pompilius  succeeded  TuUus  Hostilius,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  was  voluntarily  given  in  honor  of  his  ability.  It  was 
he  that  established  military  discipline,  and  the  whole  art  of  war. 
Having,  therefore,  trained  the  youth  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, he  ventured  to  defy  the  Albans,  a  powerful,  and,  for  a  long 
tim^  a  leading  people.  But  as  both  sides,  being  equal  in 
strength,  were  weakened  by  frequent  engagements,  the  fortunes 
of  the  two  people,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedier  decision,  were 
committed  to  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  three  twin-brothers,  cho- 
sen on  eacb  side.    It  was  a  doubtful  and  noble  conflict,  and  had 
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a  wonderfol  terminatioiL  For  after  three  were  wounded  on  one 
side,  and  two  killed  on  the  other,  the  Horatius  who  survived, 
adding  sabtlety  to  valor,  counterfeited  flight  in  order  to  separ- 
ate his  enemies,  and  then,  attacking  them  one  by  one,  as  uiej 
were  able  to  pursue  him,  overcame  them  all.  Thus  (an  honor 
rarely  attained  by  any  otJier)  a  victory  was  secured  by  thd  hand 
of  one  man.  But  this  victory  he  soon  aflter  sullied  by  a  mur- 
der. He  had  observed  his  sister  in  tears  at  the  sight  of  the 
spoils  that  he  wore,  which  had  belon^red  to  one  of  the  ene- 
my betrothed  to  her,  and  chastised  the  love  of  the  maiden, 
so  unseasonably  manifested,  with  his  sword.  The  laws  call- 
ed for  th»  punishment  of  the  crime ;  but  esteem  for  his  val- 
or saved  the  murderer,  and  his  guilt  was  shielded  by  his 
glory. 

The  Alban  people  did  not  long  keep  their  faith ;  for  being 
called  out,  according  to  the  treaty,  to  assist  the  Romans  in  the 
war  against  Fidens,  they  stood  neutral  betwixt  the  two  parties, 
waitmg  for  a  turn  of  fortune.  But  the  crafty  king  of  uie  Ro- 
mans, seeing  his  allies  ready  to  side  with  the  enemy,  roused  the 
courage  of  his  army,  pretending  that  he  had  ordered  them  so 
to  act ;  hence  hope  arose  in  the  breasts  of  our  men,  and  fear  in 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  deceit  of  the  traitors  was  accordingly 
without  effect;  and,  after  the  enemy  was  conquered,  Tullus 
caused  Metius  Fufetius,  as  a  breaker  of  the  league,  to  be  tied  be- 
tween two  chariots,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  swift  horses.  Alba 
itself  which,  though  the  parent  of  Rome,  was  nevertheless  its 
rival,  he  demolished,  but  previously  removed  all  the  wealth  of 
the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves,  to  Rome,  that  thus  a 
kindred  city  might  seem  not  to  have  been  destroyed,  but  to 
have  been  re-united  to  its  own  body. 

CHAP.  rv.    OF  AITCUS  MARCIUS. 

Next  reigned  Ancus  Mardus,  a  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
and  of  a  similar  disposition.  He  encompassed  the  city"  with  a 
wall,  made  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  that  flows  through  the 
town,  and  settled  the  colony  of  Ostia  at  the  junction  of  the  river 
with  the  sea;  even  then, apparently, feeling  a  presentiment,  that 

II  Ch.  IV.  The  city]  Mamia  muro  amfiUxua  ett.  <*That  vuBtUa  is  often 
niipfl  for  the  huUdingt  in  cUiss^  ia  shown  oy  Balmos.  a/l  Lamprid.  Gommod.. 
c.  t7 ;  Hvhtiltlng.  ad  Senoo.  Coiitrov.|  vL;  and  Gronov.  Obs^  ii.  12.'* 
ihihf. 
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iho  riches  and  supplies  of  the  whole  world  would  be  brought  to 
that  maritime  store-house  of  the  city. 

CHAP.  T.     OP  TARQUINIUS  PBISCUS. 

Afterward,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  though  sprung  from  a  oom>- 
try  beyond  the  sea,  making  application  for  the  throne,  obtained 
it  through  his  industry  and  accomplishments ;  for,  having  been 
ybom  at  Corinth,  he  had  joined  to  his  Grecian  wit  the  arts  of 
Italy.  This  king  increased  the  authority  of  the  senate  by  add- 
ing to  its  number,  and  augmented  the  tribes  with  additional 
centuries;  for  Attius  Nsevius,  a  man  eminent  in  augury,  forbade 
their  number  to  be  increased.  The  king,  for  a  trial  of  Naevius's 
skill,  asked  him  if  that  which  he  hxsd  conceived  in  his  mind  could 
be  done  ?  The  other,  having  tried  the  question  by  augury,  an- 
swered that  it  could.  I  was  thinking  then,  rephed  the  king, 
whether  I  could  cut  this  whetstone  with  my  razor.  You  can, 
then,  rejoined  the  augur ;  and  the  king  cut  it.  Hence  augury 
came  to  be  a  sacred  institution  among  the  Romans. 

Nor  was  the  ability  of  Tarquinius  greater  in  peace  than  in 
war;  for  he  reduced,  by  frequent  attacks,  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Etruria,  from  whom  were  adopted  the  fasces,  robes  of  state, 
curule-chairs,  rings,  horse-trappings,  military  cloaks,  and  tho 
gown .  called  prcetexta.  Hence  also  came  the  custom  of  riding 
in  tritmiph,  in  a  gilded  chariot,  with  four  horses ;  as  well  as 
embroidered  togae,  and  striped  tunics ;  and,  in  fine,  all  orna- 
ments and  marks  of  distinction  by  which  regal  dignity  is  render- 
ed imposing. 

CHAP.  VI.       OF  SERVIUS  TULLIUS. 

Servius  Tullius  was  the  next  that  assumed  the  government ; 
nor  was  the  meanness  of  his  extraction  any  hinderance  to  his 
exaltation,  though  he  was  the  son  of  a  female  slave.  For  Tana- 
quil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  had  improved  his  talents^ 
which  were  extraordinary,  by  a  liberal  education  ;  and  a  fiame, 
that  had  been  seen  surrounding  his  head,  had  portended  that 
ho  would  be  famous.  Being,  therefore,  on  the  death  of  Tar- 
quinius, put  in  the  king^s  place,  by  the  aid  of  the  queen  (as  if 
merely  for  a  time),  he  exercised  the  government  thus  fraud- 
ulently obt^ned,  with  such  effect,  that  he  seemed  to  have  ob- 
tained it  by  right.    By  this  king  the-  Eoman  people  were  sub« 
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mitted  to  a  census,  disposed  into  classes,  and  divided  into  curite 
and  companies ;  and,  through  his  eminent  ability,  the  whole 
commonwealth  was  so  regulated,  that  all  distinctions  of  estate, 
dignity,  age,  emplo3nnents,  and  offices,  were  committed  to  re- 
gisters, and  a  great  city  was  govemed  with  all  the  exactness  of 
■Uie  SQiallest  £imily. 

CHAP.  VII.    OF  TARQUINIUS  SUPXHBUS. 

The  last  of  all  the  kings  was  Tarquinius,  to  whom  the  name 
of  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  was  given  on  account  of  his  deport* 
ment.  He  chose  rather  to  seize  by  violence,  than  patiently  to 
wait  for,  the  kingdom  of  his  grandfather,  which  was  held  ^om 
him  by  Servius,  and,  having  set  some  assassins  to  murder  him, 
managed  the  power,  obtained  by  crime,  not  more  justly  than  ho 
gained  it  Nor  did  his  wife  Tullia  differ  from  him  in  disposi- 
tion ;  for,  to  salute  her  husband  king,  as  she  was  riding  in  her 
chariot,  she  drove  her  startled  horses  over  the  blood-stained 
corpse  of  her  &ther.  He  himself  offended  the  senate  by  putting 
some  of  them  to  death,  disgusted  the  whole  nation  by  his  pride 
(which,  to  men  of  right  feelings,  is  more  intolerable  than  cruel- 
ty), and  after  glutting  his  inhumanity  at  home,  turned  at  length 
against  his  enemies.  Thus  the  strong  towns  in  Latium  were 
taken,  Ardea,  Ocriculum,  Gabii,  Suessa,  Pometia. 

He  was  also  cruel  to  his  own  family ;  for  he  scrupled  not 
to  scourgo  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  credit  with 
the  enemy  when  feigning  himself  a  deserter.  This  son,  being 
received,  as  he  had  wished,  at  Gabii,  and  consulting  his  father 
what  he  desired  to  have  done,  the  father  answered  (what  pride !) 
by  striking  off,"  with  his  staft*,  the  heads  of  some  poppies 
that  chanced  to  grow  higher  than  the  rest,  wishing  it  thence 
lo  be  understood  that  the  chief  men  at  Gabii  were  to  be  put  to 
death. 

From  the  spoils  of  the  captured  cities,  however,  he  built  a 
temple,  at  the  consecration  of  which,  though  the  other  gods 

IS  The  father  answered  ([what  pride  I)  by  striking  off,  etc.]  SoouH&ita — 
(qu<B  svperbiaf)  tie  respondit,  *'  Floras,  in  ascribing  this  to  ^ride,  speaks 
rather  with  reference  to  Tarquinius'  general  character  for  pnde,  than  ac- 
cording to  what  was  really  the  case  on  this  occasion  \  for  it  was  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  prudence,  in  order  to  prevent  his  designs  from  being  betray- 
ed/' Orceviua.  There  is  a  similar  misrepresentation  a  little  above,  where 
the  scourging  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  wbion  was  merely  a  stratagem,  is  at- 
tributed to  his  father's  omelty. 
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gave  up  their  ground,  Juventus  and  Terminus,  strange  to  say, 
stood  firm.  Yet  the  obstinacy  of  these  deities  pleased  the 
augurs,  as  it  promised  that  all  would  be  firm  and  enduring. 
But  what  was  extremely  surprising,  was,  that  at  the  foundation 
of  the  edifice  a  human  head  was  found  by  the  builders ;  and 
all  were  persuaded  that  this  was  a  most  favorable  omen,  por^ 
tending  that  the  seat  of  empire,  and  supreme  head  of  the  world, 
would  be  in  that  place. 

The  Roman  people  tolerated  the  pride  of  this  king,  as  long 
as  lust  was  not  united  with  it ;  but  this  additional  oppression 
they  were  not  able  to  endure  on  the  part  of  his  sons,  one  of 
whom  having  offered  violence  to  Lucretia,  a  most  excellent  ma- 
tron, she  put  an  end  to  her  dishonor  by  killing  herself.  All 
power  was  then  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  kings. 

CHAP.    Vm.       A    RECAPITULATION    OP    THE    ACTS    OP    THE    SEVEN 

KINGS. 

This  is  the  first  age,  and,  as  it  were,  infancy,  of  the  Eoman 
people,  which  it  had  under  seven  kings,  who,  by  a  certain  con- 
trivance of  the  fates,  were  as  various  in  their  dispositions  as  the 
nature  and  advantage  of  the  commonwealth  required.  Who 
was  more  daring  than  Romulus  ?  Such  a  man  was  necessary 
to  hold  the  government.  Who  was  more  religious  than 
Numa  ?  Circumstances  required  that  he  should  be  so,  in  order 
ihat  a  barbarous  people  might  be  softened  by  fear  of  the  gods. 
What  sort  of  man  was  Tullus,  that  author  of  military  discipline  ? 
ilow  necessary  to  warlike  spirits,  that  he  might  improve  their 
valor  by  discipline !  What  kind  of  king  was  the  architect 
Ancus  ?  How  fitted  to  extend  the  city  by  means  of  a  colony, 
to  unite  it  by  a  bridge,  and  secure  it  by  a  wall !  The  decora- 
tions and  insignia  of  Tarquinius,  too,  how  much  dignity  did 
they  add  to  this  great  people  from  the  very  dress  !  What  did 
the  census  instituted  by  Servius  effect,  but  that  the  state  should 
know  its  own  strength  ?  Lastly,  the  tyrannic  government  of 
the  proud  Tarquin  produced  some  good,  and  indeed  a  great 
deal ;  for  it  came  to  pa^s,  by  means  of  it,  that  the  people,  ex^- 
perated  by  wrongs,  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  liberty. 

CHAP.  IX.   OP  THE  CHANGE  OP  GOVERNMENT, 

.  Under  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  Brutus  and  Collatinus, 
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therefore,  to  whom  the  dying  matron  had  recommended  the 
avenging  of  her  cause,  the  Roman  people,  incited  apparently  by 
some  impulse  from  the  gods,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  insulted 
liberty  and  chastity,  suddenly  deserted  the  king,  made  spoil  of 
his  property,  consecrated  his  land  to  their  god  Mars,  and  trans- 
ferred the  government  to  the  hands  of  those  assertors  of  their 
liberty,"  wi9i  a  change  only  of  its  power  and  name ;  for  they 
resolved  that  it  should  be  held,  not  for  life,  but  only  for  a  year, 
and  that  there  should  f>e  two  rulers  instead  of  one,  lest  the  au- 
thority, by  being  vested  in  a  single  person,  or  by  being  retained 
too  long,  might  be  abused ;  and,  instead  of  kings,  they  called 
them  coMulSy  that  they  might  remember  they  were  to  consult 
the  wel&re  of  their  citizens.  So  great  exultation,  on  account 
of  their  newly-recovered  liberty,  took  possession  of  them,  that 
they  scarcely  believed  they  could  carry  their  change  of  condi- 
tion far  enough,  and  deprived  one  of  the  consuls  of  bis  office, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  city,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
his  name  and  family  were  Uie  same  as  those  of  the  kings. 
Valerius  Publicola,  accordingly,  being  elected  in  his  place,  used 
liis  utmost  endeavors  to  advance  the  dignity  of  the  liberated 
people ;  for  he  lowered  the  fasces  before  mem  at  a  public  assem- 
bly, and  gave  them  the  right  of  hearing  appeals  against  the 
consuls  themselves.  He  also  removed  his  house,  which  stood 
upon  an  eminence,  into  the  level  parts  of  the  town,  that  ho 
might  not  offend  the  people  by  appearing  to  occupy  a  fortress. 
Brutus,  meanwhile,  endeavored  to  gain  the  favor  oi  the  citizens 
by  the  destruction  and  slaughter  of  his  own  family ;  for  finding 
that  his  sons  were  endeavoring  to  bring  back  the  royal  family 
into  the  city,  he  brought  them  into  the  forum,  and  caused 
them,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  be  scourged 
with  rods,  and  then  beheaded ;  in  order  that  he  might  seem,  as 
a  parent  of  the  public,  to  have  adopted  the  people,  in  the  room 
of  his  own  children. 

The  Roman  people,  being  now  free,  took  up  arms  against 
other  nations,  first,  to  secure  their  liberty,  next,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory,  afterward  in  support  of  their  allies,  and,  finally, 
for  glory  and  empire.  Their  neighbors,  on  every  side,  were 
continually  harassing  them,  as  they  had  no  land  of  their  own 
(the  very  pomoerium  belonging  to  the  enemy"),  and  as  they 

"  ABsertors  of  their  liberty]  Brutus  and  CoUatinns. 
.  M  Ch.  IX.  The  yory  pomaBnuln  bdoi^M  ^  ^^  eiiem7]  Slatim  hotUU 
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were  situated,  as  it  wore,  at  tho  junction  of  tho  roads  to  Latium 
and  Etruria,  and,  at  whatever  gate  they  went  out,  were  sure  to 
meet  a  foe.  At  length,  as  if  in  a  certain  destined  course,^^  they 
proceeded  against  their  opponents  one  after  another,  and,  sub- 
duing always  tho  nearest,  reduced  all  Italy  under  their  sway. 

CHAP.   X.      THE   WAR   WITH    PORSENA. 

After  the  royal  family  was  expelled,  the  first  war  that  the  people 
made  was  in  defense  of  their  liberty;  for  Porsena,  king  of 
Etruria,  came  against  them  with  a  large  army,  designing  to 
restore  the  Tarquins  by  force.  Yet,  though  he  pressed  them 
hard  both  with  arms  and  with  famine,  and  seizing  the  Jani- 
culum,  occupied  the  very  entrance  to  the  city,  they  withstood 
and  repelled  him,  and  struck  him,  at  last,  with  such  amazement, 
that,  though  he  had  the  advantage,"  he  of  his  own  accord  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  friendship  with  those  whom  he  had  almost 
conquered.  Then  appeared  those  Roman  prodigies  and  won- 
ders, Horatius,  Mucius,  and  Cloelia,  who,  if  they  were  not  re- 
corded in  our  annals,  would  now  appear  fabulous  characters. 
For  Horatius,  being  unable  alone  to  repel  the  enemies  that 
pressed  him  on  all  sides,  swam  across  the  Tiber  after  the  bridgp 
was  broken  down,  without  letting  go  his  arms.  Mutius  Scaj- 
vola,  by  a  stratagem,  made  an  attempt  on  the  king  in  the  midst 
of  his  camp,  but  having  stabbed  one  of  his  courtiers  by  mistake, 
and  being  seized,  he  thinist  his  hand  into  a  fire  that  was  burn- 
ing there,  and  increased  the  king's  terror  by  a  piece  of  craft, 
saying,  "  that  you  may  know  what  a  man  you  nave  escaped, 
three  hundred  of  us  have  sworn  to  the  same  undertaking  ;?* 
while,  strange  to  relate,  Mucius  himself  stood  unmoved,  and  the 
king  shuddered,  as  if  his  own  hand  had  been  burning.  Thus  tho 
men  displayed  their  valor ;  but  that  the  other  sex  might  not 
want  its  praise,  there  was  a  like  spirit  among  the  young  wo- 
men ;  for  Cloelia,  one  of  the  hostages  given  to  the  king,  having 
escaped  from  her  keepers,  crossed  the  river  of  her  country  on 
horseback.    The  king,  in  consequence,  being  struck  wim  sq 

ponuBTvum,    PonuBnum  hero  means  the  ground  immediately  outside  tho 
walL 

"  Certain  destined  conree]  Oontagione  quadam,  Thns  Cicero  uses  con- 
tagio  for  the  nataral  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  naturcR  contagio,  ipM 
rerum  eontagioj  De  Fato,  c.  3,  4. 

»•  Ch.  X.  Though  he  had  tho  advantage]  Superior,    This  does  not  agrea 
well  with  r^w^iV,  "repulsed  him,'' just  above. 
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many   and  so  great  prodigies  of  yalor,   bid    them    farewell, 
and  left  them  free. 

The  Tarquins  continued  the  war,  till  Brutus,  with  his  own 
hand,  killed  Aruns,  the  king^s  son,  and  fell  dead  upon  his  body 
of  a  wound  receiyed  from  his  adversary,  as  if  he  would  pursue 
the  adulterer  even  to  Tartarus. 

CHAP.   XI.     OF   THE   WAR   WITH   THE   LATINS. 

The  Latins  also  took  part  with  the  Tarquins,  out  of  rivalry 
and  envy  toward  the  Romans,  desiring  that  a  people,  who  ruled 
abroad,  might  at  least  be  slaves  at  home.  All  Latium,  accord- 
ingly, under  the  leadership  of  Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  roused 
their  spirits  as  if  to  avenge  the  king's  cause.  They  came  to  a 
battle  near  lake  Begillus,  where  success  was  for  a  long  time 
doubtful,  till  Posthumius,  the  dictator,  threw  a  standard  among 
the  enemy  (a  new  and  remarkable  stratagem)  that  it  might  bo 
recovered  by  rushing  into  the  midst  of  them.  Cossus,"  the 
master  of  the  horse,  too,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  take  off  their 
bridles  (this  was  also  a  new  contrivance)  that  they  might  attack 
with  greater  force.  Such  at  last  was  the  desperateness  of  the 
engagement,  that  feme  reported  two  of  the  gods,  on  whito 
horses,  to  have  been  present  to  view  it,  and  it  was  universally 
believed  that  they  were  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  Roman  gen- 
eral accordingly  worshiped  them,  and,  on  condition  of  gaining 
the  victory,  promised  them  temples ;  a  promise  which  he  after- 
ward performed,  as  payment  to  the  gods  who  assisted  him. 

Thus  far  they  contended  for  liberty.  Afterward  they  fought 
with  the  same  Latins,  perseveringly  and  without  intermission, 
about  the  boundaries  of  their  territory.  Sora  (who  would 
believe  it?)  and  Algidum  were  a  terror  to  them.  Satricum 
and  Comiculum  were  provinces.  Of  Verulae  and  Bovillae  I  am 
ashamed  to  speak;  but  we  triumphed.  Tibur,  now  a  portion 
of  the  suburbs,  and  Prasneste,  a  pleasant  summer  residence, 
were  not  attacked  rill  vows  for  success  had  been  offered  in  the 
Capitol.    FaBsuljB  was  as  much  to  us  as  Carrae**  was  of  late ; 

"  Oh.  XI.  Coesns]  **  Floras  has  erroneonslj  said  Oossns  instead  of  Titos 
^batius  £1  va.  Cossns  was  master  of  the  horse  under  the  Dictator  ^Emilias 
Mamcrcinus,  a.u.o.  827."  Studius,  "  That  Floras  has  made  a  mistake  \a 
admitted  by  all  except  Robertellas,  who  woald  expange  the  word 
**Cossu8.'"  Frein8?ieinitt8, 

1"  CarraB]  A  city  of  Osroeno  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Crnssus  was  killed. 
Bee  iii.  11. 
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tho  grovo  of  Ajicia  was  as  considerable  as  the  Hercynian  forest^ 
Fregellse  as  Gesoriacum,"  the  Tiber*"  as  the  Euphrates.  That 
Corioli  was  taken,  was  thought  (disgraceful  to  relate)  such  a 
cause  for  triumph,  that  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  added  a 
name  from  the  captured  town  to  his  own,  as  if  he  had  subdued 
Numantia  or  Africa.  There  are  extant  also  spoils  taken  from 
Antium,  which  Msenius  put  up  on  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  after 
capturing  the  enemy's  fleet,  if  a  fleet,  indeed  it  could  be  called  ; 
for  there  were  only  six  beaked  vessels.  But  this  number,  in 
those  eariy  times,  was  sufficient  for  a  naval  war. 

The  most  obstinate  of  the  Latins,  however,  were  the  .^ui 
and  Volsci,  who  were,  as  I  may  say,  daily  enemies.  But  these 
were  chiefly  subdued  by  Lucms  Quintius,  the  dictator  taken 
from  tho  plow,  who,  by  his  eminent  bravery,  saved  the  camp 
of  the  consul,  Lucius  Minucius,  when  it  was  besieged  and 
almost  taken.  It  happened  to  be  about  the  middle  of  seed- 
time, when  the  lictor  found  the  patrician  leaning  on  his  plow 
in  the  midst  of  his  labor.  Marching  from  thence  into  tho 
field,  he  made  tho  conquered  enemies,  that  he  might  not  cease 
from  the  imitation  of  country  work,  pass  like  catSe  under  tho 
yoke.  His  expedition  being  thus  concluded,  the  triumphant 
husbandman  returned  to  his  oxen,  and,  O  faith  of  the  gods, 
with  what  speed  1  for  the  war  was  begun  and  ended  within 
fifteen  days  ;  so  that  the  dictator  seemed  to  have  hastened  back 
to  resume  the  work  which  he  had  quitted. 


CHAP.   XII.     THE   WARS    WITH   THE    ETRURIANS,   FALISCI,    AND 

FIDENATE8. 

The  Vejentes,  on  the  side  of  Etruria,  were  continual  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  attacking  them  every  year ;  so  that  the  single 
lamily  of  the  Fabii  offered  extraordinary  assistance,  and  carried 
on  a  private  war  against  them.  But  the  slaughter  that  befell 
them  was  sufficiently  memorable.  Three  hundred  (an  army  of 
patricians)  were  slain  at  Cremera,  and  the  gate  that  let  them 
pass,  when  they  were  proceeding  to  battle,  was  stigmatized  with 

1*  Gesoriaconi]  A  harbor  of  the  Morini  in  Gaul,  afterward  called  Bo-, 
nonia. 

*»  The  Tiber]  Hberit.  This  can  hardly  be  right,  though  it  has  been  gen- 
erally adopted  for  the  old  reading  Tigris,  Floras  would  scarcely  have  in- 
stanced the  river  that  actually  ran  through  the  city.  Davies,  in  his  trans- 
lation, has  Lirh, 
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Uio  namo  of  wicked.  But  that  slaughter  was  expiated  by  great 
victories,  the  enemies*  strongest  towns  being  reduced  by  one 
general  after  another,  though  in  various  methods.  The  Falisci* 
surrendered  of  their  own  accord ;  the  Fidenates  were  burned 
with  their  own  fire ;  the  Vejentes  were  plundered  and  utterly 
destroyed. 

During  the  siege  of  the  Falisci,  an  instance  of  honor  on  the 
part  of  ue  Roman  general  was  regarded  as  wonderful,  and  not 
without  justice ;  for  he  sent  back  to  them,  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  him,  a  schoolmaster  who  intended  to  betray  their 
city,  with  some  boys  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  Being 
an  upright  and  wise  man,  he  knew  tliat  that  only  was  a  true 
victory  which  was  gained  with  inviolate  &ith  and  untainted 
honor.  The  people  of  Fideno),  not  being  a  match  for  the 
Romans  with  the  sword,  armed  themselves  with  torches  and 
party-colored  fillets  resembling  serpents,  m  order  to  excite 
terror  in  the  enemy,  and  marched  out  against  them  like 
madmen ;  but  their  dismal  dress  was  only  an  omen  of  their 
destruction.  How  great  the  strength  ot  the  Vejentes  was,  a 
ten-years'  siege  proves.  It  was  then  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
first  wintered  under  skins,  while  the  extraordinary  winter  labor 
was  recompensed  with  pay,  and  the  soldiers  were  voluntarily 
bound  by  an  oath  not  to  return  till  the  city  was  taken.  The 
spoils  of  Lars  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  the  Vejentes,  were  offered 
to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  destruction  of  the  city  was  at  last 
effected,  not  by  scaling-ladders,  nor  by  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
but  by  a  mine,  and  stratagems  under  ground.  The  spoil  was 
thought  so  great,  that  the  tenth  was  sent  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  and  the  whole  Roman  people  were  called  out  to  share 
in  the  pillage.  Such  was  Veii  at  that  time ;  who  now  remem- 
bers that  it  existed  ?  what  relic  or  vestige  is  left  of  it  ?  Even 
the  trustworthiness  of  our  annals  can  hardly  make  us  believe 
that  Veii  ever  had  a  being. 


CHAr,   Xin.     OP   THE   WAR   WITH   THE    GAULS. 

At  this  point,  whether  through  the  envy  of  the  gods,  or  the 
appointment  of  fate,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  advancing 
empire  was  stopped,  for  a  short  time,  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Galli  Senones.  Whether  this  period  were  more  hurtful  to  the 
Romans  by  the  disasters  which  it  caused  them,  or  more  gloiious 
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by  tho  proofs  which  it  gave  of  their  valor,  I  am  unable  to  tell. 
Such,  however,  was  the  violence  of  the  calamity,  that  I  must 
suppose  it  inflicted  upon  them,  by  divine  Providence,  for  a 
trial  of  their  spirit,  the  immortal  gods  desiring  to  know  whether 
the  conduct  of  the  Romans  would  merit  the  empire  of  the 
world.  The  Galli  Senones  were  a  nation  naturally  fierce,  and 
rude  in  manners;  and,  from  the  vastness  of  their  bodies,  and 
the  corresponding  weight  of  their  arms,  so  formidable  in  all 
respects,  that  they  seemed  evidently  bom  for  the  destruction  of 
men  and  the  depopulation  of  cities.  Coming  originally  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  oc^an  that  surrounds 
all,  and  having  wasted  every  thing  in  their  way,  they  settled 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Po ;  but  not  content  with  this  posi- 
tion, they  wandered  up  and  down  Italy,  and  were  now  besieging 
the  town  of  Clusium.  The  Romans  interposed  on  behalf  of 
their  allies  and  confederates,  by  sending,  according  to  their 
custom,  embassadors.  But  what  regard  to  justice  was  to  bo 
expected  from  barbarians  ?  They  only  grew  more  daring ;  and 
hence  arose  a  conflict  After  they  had  broken  up  from  Clu- 
sium, and  were  marching  toward  Rome,  Fabius,  the  consul, 
met  them  at  the  river  Allia  with  an  army.  Scarcely  ever  was 
there  a  more  disgraceful  defeat ;  and  Rome  has  therefore  set  a 
damnatory  mark  on  this  day  in  its  calendar.  The  Roman  army 
being  routed,  the  Gauls  approached  the  city.  Garrison  there 
was  none ;  but  then,  or  never,  true  Roman  courage  showed 
itself.  In  the  first  place  the  elder  men,  who  had  borne  the 
liighest  offices,  met  together  in  the  forum,  where,  the  high- 
priest  performing  the  ceremony  of  devotion,  they  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  infernal  gods;  and  immediately  afterward 
returning,  each  to  his  own  house,  they  seated  themselves, 
dressed  as  they  were  in  their  long  robes  and  richest  ornaments, 
on  their  curule  chairs,  that,  when  the  enemy  came,  they  might 
die  with  proper  dignity. 

The  high-priests  and  flamens,^*  taking  whatever  was  most 
sacred  in  the  temples,  hid  part  of  it  in  casks  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  carried  part  away  with  them  in  wagons.  The 
virgins  of  the  priesthood  of  Vesta,  at  the  same  time,  followed, 
vriSi  their  feet  bare,  their  sacred  things  as  they  were  conveyed 

2^  Itametui]  FUimirus,  A  Flamen  was  a  priest  appointed  to  any  particular 
deity ;  as  th^Jlamen  of  Japiter,  ^Qfla/m^n  of  Mars,  etc.  It  is  a  word  of 
uncertain  derivation,  but  probably  iorplamen  or  pUeamen^  fix>nx  the  pUeits, 
or  cap,  which  they  wore.    See  Dion.  Iutlicam.»  ii.  64. 
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from  Iho  city.  But  Lucius  Albinus,  one  of  the  common  people, 
is  said  to  have  assisted  them  in  their  flij^ht ;  for,  setting  down 
Lis  wife  and  children,  ho  took  up  the  virgins  into  his  vehicle ; 
60  much,  even  in  their  utmost  extremity,  did  regard  for  tho 
public  religion  prevail  over  private  affections. 

A  band  of  tho  youth  (which,  it  is  certain,  scarcely  amounted 
to  a  thousand)  took  their  position,  under  the  ccnnmand  of 
Manlius,  in  tho  citadel  on  the  Capitoline  mount,  entreating 
Jupiter  himself  as  if  present  in  the  place,  that  "  as  they  ha(^ 
united  to  defend  his  temple,  ho  would  support  their  efforts  with 
his  power."  Tho  Gauls,  meantime,  came  up,  and  finding  tho 
city  open,  were  at  first  apprehensive  that  some  stratagem  was 
intended,  but  soon  after,  perceiving  nobody  in  it,  they  rushed  in 
with  shouting  and  impetuosity.  They  entered  the  houses, 
which  in  all  parts  stood  open,  where  they  worshiped  tho  aged 
senators,  sitting  in  their  robes  on  their  curule  chairs,  as  if  they 
had  been  gods  and  genii ;  but  afterward,  when  it  appeared  that 
they  were  men  (otherwise  deigning  to  answer  nothing),**  they 
massacred  them  with  cruelty  equal  to  their  former  veneration. 
They  then  threw  burning  brands  on  the  houses,  and  with  fire, 
sword,  and  the  labor  of  their  hands,  leveled  the  city  with  tho 
ground.  But  round  the  single  Capitoline  mount,  the  barbarians 
(who  would  believe  it?)  were  detained  six  months,  though 
making  eveiy  effort,  not  only  by  day  but  by  night,  to  reduce 
it.  At  length,  as  some  of  them  were  making  an  ascent  in  tho 
night-time,  Manlius,  being  awakened  by  the  gabbling  of  a 
goose,  hurled  them  down  from  tho  top  of  the  rock;  and,  to 
deprive  tho  enemy  of  all  hope  of  success,  and  make  a  show  of 
confidence  on  his  own  part,  he  threw  out  some  loaves  of  bread, 
though  he  was  in  great  want,  from  tho  citadel.  On  a  certain 
fixed  day,  too,  he  sent  out  Fabius,  tho  high-priest,  from  tho 
citadel,  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  guards,  to  perform  a 
solemn  sacrifice  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Fabius,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  religion,  returned  safe  through  the  weapons  of  Iho 
enemy,  and  reported  that  "  the  gods  were  propitious."  At  last, 
when  tho  length  of  their  siege  had  tired  the  barbarians,  and 
when  they  were  offering  to  depart  for  a  thousand  pounds  of 

w  Ch.  XIIT.  Otherwise  deigning  to  answer  nothing]  Alioqui  nihil  rwpon- 
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gold  (making  that  offer,  however,  in  an  insolent  manner, 
throwing  a  sword  into  the  scale  with  unfair  weiffhts,  and 
proudly  crying  out,  "  Woe  to  the  conquered  !")  Camillus  sud- 
denly attacking  them  in  the  rear,  made  such  a  slaughter  of 
them  as  to  wash  out  all  traces  of  the  fire  with  an  inundation 
of  Gallic  blood.  But  with  pleasure  may  we  give  thanks  to  the 
immortal  gods  on  the  very  account  of  this  great  destruction ; 
for  that  fire  buried  the  cottages  of  the  shepherds,  and  that 
llame  hid  the  poverty  of  Romulus.  What,  indeed,  was  the 
effect  of  that  conflagration,  but  that  a  city,  destined  for  the  seat 
of  men  and  gods,  should  not  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  or 
overthrown,  but  rather  cleansed  and  purified  ?  After  being 
defended,  therefore,  by  Manlius,  and  restored  by  Camillus,  it 
rose  up  again,  with  still  more  vigor  and  spirit,  against  the 
neighboring  people.  But  first  of  all,  not  content  with  having 
expelled  the  Gaids  from  their  city,  they  so  closely  pursued  Ihem 
under  the  conduct  of  Camillus,  as  they  were  dragging  their 
broken  remains  up  and  down  through  Italy,  that  at  this  day 
not  a  trace  of  the  Senones  is  left;  in  the  country.  On  one  occa- 
sion, there  was  a  slaughter  of  them  at  the  river  Anio,  when 
Manlius,  in  a  single  combat,  took  from  a  barbarian,  among 
other  spoils,  a  golden  chain  ;  and  hence  was  the  name  of  the 
Torquati.*'  On  another  occasion  they  were  defeated  in  the 
Pomptine  territory,  when  Lucius  Valerius,  in  a  similar  combat^ 
being  assisted  by  a  sacred  bird  sitting  upon  his  helmet,  carried 
off  the  spoils  of  his  enemy ;  and  hence  came  the  name  of  the 
Corvini.  At  last  Dolabella,  some  years  afterward,  cut  off  all 
that  remained  of  them  at  the  lake  Vadimo  in  Etruria,  that  none 
of  that  nation  might  survive  to  boast  that  Rome  had  been 
burned  by  them. 


CHAP.  XrV.     THE  LATIN  WAB. 

In  the  consulship  of  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Decius  Mus,  the 
Romans  turned  from  the  Gauls  upon  the  Latins,  a  people 
always  ready  to  attack  them  from  rivalry  for  empire,  and  now 
from  contempt  for  the  burned  state  of  the  city.  They  de- 
manded that  the  right  of  citizenship^  should  be  granted  them, 
and  a  participation  in  the  government  and  public  offices ;  and 

"  Torquati]  From  torqvesy  a  chain  or  collar  for  tho  neck,     Carmni  tram 
€orvu8j  a  raveu. 
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presumed  that  they  could  now  do  something  more  than  struggle 
for  these  privileges.  But  who  will  wonder  that  the  enemy 
should  then  have  yielded,  when  one  of  the  consuls  put  his  own 
son  to  death,  for  fighting,  though  sucoessfidly,  contrary  to 
orders,  as  if  there  were  more  merit  in  observing  command  than 
in  gaining  a  victory;  and  the  other,  as  if  by  the  admonition  of 
the  gods,  devoted  himself^  with  his  face  covered,  and  in  front 
of  the  army,  to  the  infernal  deities,  so  that,  casting  himself 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  weapons,  ho  opened  a  new 
way  to  victory  by  the  track  of  his  own  blood. 


CHAP.   XV.      THE   SABINS   WAR. 

After  the  Latins,  they  attacked  the  nation  of  the  Sabines, 
who,  unmindful  of  the  alliance  contracted  under  Htus  Tatius, 
had  united  themselves,  by  some  contagion  of  war,  to  the  Latins. 
But  the  Romans,  under  Curius  Dentatus,  their  consul,  laid 
waste,  with  fire  and  sword,  all  that  tract  which  the  Nar  and 
the  springs  of  Velinus  inclose,  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  sea.  By 
which  success  such  a  number  of  people  and  such  an  extent  of 
territory,  was  brought  under  their  jurisdiction,  that  even  ho 
who  had  made  the  conquest  could  not  tell  which  was  of  the 
greater  importance. 

CHAP.   XVI.      THE   SAMNITE    WAR. 

Being  then  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  Campania,  they  at- 
tacked the  Samnites,  not  on  their  own  account,  but,  what  is 
more  honorable,  on  that  of  their  allies.  A  league  had  indeed 
been  made  with  both  those  nations,  but  the  Oampanians  had 
made  theirs  more  binding  and  worthy  of  regard,  by  a  surrender 
of  all  that  they  had.  The  Romans  accordingly  took  up  the 
war  against  the  Samnites  as  if  on  their  own  behalf. 

The  region  of  Campania  is  the  finest  of  all  countries,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  in  the  whole  world.  Nothing  can  be  sofber 
than  its  air ;  indeed  it  produces  flowers  twice  a  year.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fertile  than  its  soil ;  and  it  is  therefore  said  to 
have  been  an  object  of  contention  between  Bacchus  and  Ceres. 
Nothing  can  be  more  hospitable  than  its  shores ;  for  on  them 
are  those  noble  harbors,  Caieta,  Misenus,  and  Baiae  with  its 
warm   springs,  as  well  as  the  lakes  Lucriuus  and  Avemus^ 
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places  of  retiiement  as  it  were  for  Ibo  sea.'^  IlerG,  too,  are 
those  vine-clad  mountains,  Gaarus,  Falernos,  Massicus^  and  Ye- 
6nvius  the  finest  of  all,  the  imitator  of  the  fires  of  JBtna.  On 
the  sea  are  the  cities  Formise,  Onmie,  Pnteoli,  Naples,  Hercn- 
laneum,  P<Hnpeii,  and,  the  chic^f  of  all,  Capua,  whidh  was  form- 
erly one  of  the  three  greatest  cities  in  the  woikl,  Rome  and 
Carthage  being  the  others. 

In  defence  of  this  city,  and  this  comitry,  the  Boman  people 
attacked  the  Samnites,  a  nation^  if  you  would,  know  its  wealth, 
equipped  with  gold  and  sUver  armor,  and  with  dothcs  of  va- 
rious colors  even  to  ostentation,'*  if  you  would  understand  its 
subtlety,  accustonied  to  assail  its  enemies  by  the  aid  of  its 
forests  and  concealment  among  the  mountains ;  if  you  would 
learn  its  rage  and  fury,  exasperated  to  destroy  the  city  of  Home 
by  sacred  laws  and  human  sacrifices ;  if  you  would  look  to  its 
obstinacy,  rendered  desperate  by  six  violations  of  the  treaty, 
imd  by  its  very  ddeats.  Tet  in  fifty  years,  by  means  of  the 
Fabii  and  Papirii,  Others  and  sons,  the  Komans  so  subdued 
and  reduced  this  people,  so  demolished  the  very  ruins  of  their 
cities,  that  Sammum  may  now  be  sought  in  Samnium;  nor 
does  it  easily  appear  whence  there  was  matter  for  fbur-and- 
twenty  triumphs  over  them.  But  the  greatest  defeat  that  the 
Romans  received  from  this  nation  was  at  the  Caudine  Forks, 
in  the  consulship  of  Yeturius  and  Posthumius.  For  the  Roman 
army  being  inclosed,  by  means  of  an  ambush,  within  that  do* 
fite,  whence  it  was  unable  to  extricate  itself  Pontius,  the  genr 
cral  of  the  enemy,  struck  with  such  extraordinary  good  for* 
tune,  consulted  his  father  Ilerennius  how  he  should  act,  who, 
as  a  man  of  greater  age  and  experience,  judiciously  advised 
him  **  either  to  release  them  all,  or  to  put  them  ul  to  the 
sword."  But  Pontius  preferred  making  them  pass,  despoiled 
of  their  arms,  beneath  the  yoke ;  so  that  they  were  not  made 
friends  by  his  mercy,  but  rendered  greater  enemies  after  such 
dishonor.  The  consuls,  therefore,  without  delay,  and  in  a  noble 
spirit,  removed,  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  themselves,  the  dia- 
l^ra/CQ  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  soldiers,  clamorous  for  revenge, 

,  3«  Ch.  ZVL  Places  otf  retirement— for  the  ena]  Quaidam  maris  ctia,  "  He 
elegantly  api^ea  this  term  to  these  eettiaries,  into  whioh  the  sea  ponrs  iiaelf, 
and  there,  as  it  were,  restii  and  takes  its  ease."  Salmadus,  Lucretius  uses 
the  word  oHa  ibr  restinff^places,  v.  1386. 

»  To  ostentation]  AaamiHimm.  '*  Byokios  rightly  interprets  ambilma '  oa^ 
fentatioa.'"    Jhiitr. 
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and  led  on  by  Papirius,  rushed  furiously  along  ilie  lino  of 
inarch,  with  their  swords  drawn  (fearful  to  relate !)  before  they 
came  to  battle ;  and  the  enemy  affirm  that  in  the  encounter 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans  were  like  burning  fire.  Nor  was 
there  an  end  put  to  the  slaughter,  until  they  retaliated  with 
the  yoke  upon  their  enemies  and  their  general  who  was  taken 
prisoner. 

CHAP.   XVn.      THE    WAR    WITH    THE    ETRURIANS    AND    SAMNITEd 

COMBINED. 

As  yet  the  Roman  people  had  warred  only  with  single  na* 
fions,  but  soon  after  it  had  to  struggle  with  a  combination  of 
them ;  yet  in  such  circumstances  it  was  a  match  for  them  all. 
The  twelve  tribes  of  the  Etrurians,  the  Umbri,  the  most  ancient 
people  of  Italy,  hitherto  unassailed  in  war,  and  those  that 
.  remained  of  the  Samnites,  suddenly  conspired  for  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Roman  name.  The  terror  excited  by  na- 
tions so  numerous  and  so  powerful  was  veiy  great.  The  stand' 
ards  of  four  armies,  ready  for  engagement,  new  far  and  .  wido 
throughout  Etruria.  The  Ciminian  forest,  too,  which  lay  be- 
tween Rome  and  Etruria,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  as 
little  explored  as  the  Caledonian  or  Hercynian  forests,  was  eo 
great  an  object  of  dread,  that  tho  senate  charged  the  consul 
Dot  to  venture  on  such  a  peril.  But  no  danger  deterred  tho 
general  from  sending  his  brother  before  to  learn  the  possi- 
bilities of  forcing  a  passage.  Ho,  putting  on  a  shepherd's 
dress,  and  examining  all  around  in  the  night,  reported  that  the 
way  was  safe.  Fabius  Maximus,  in  consequence,  terminated  a 
most  hazardous  war  without  hazard ;  for  ne  suddenly  assailed 
the  enemy  as  they  were  in  disorder  and  straggling  about,  and 
possessing  himself  of  the  higher  grounds,  thundered  down  on 
those  below  at  his  pleasure,  we  aspect  of  the  war  being  as  if 
weapons  were  hurled  on  tho  children  of  earth  from  the  sky 
and  the  clouds.  Yet  final  success  was  not  secured  without 
bloodshed ;  for  one  of  the  consuls,  being  surprised  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  valley,  sacrificed  his  hfe,  devoted,  after  the  example  of 
his  father,  to  the  infernal  gods ;  and  made  this  act  of  devotion, 
patural  to  his  family,  tho  price  of  victory. 
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CHAP.  XVnZ.     THB  WAB  WITH  THE  TARSHTINES  AKD  PYRBHUS.   . 

Next  follows  the  Tarendne  War,  one,  indeed,  in  title  and 
name,  but  manifold  in  victories ;  for  it  involved  in  one  rain, 
as  it  were,  the  Oampanians,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians,  as  well 
as  the  Tarentines,  who  were  the  authors  of  it,  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  of  Italy,  and,  together  with  all  these,  Pynhus,  the 
most  famous  king  of  Greece ;  so  tliat  the  Roman  people,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  completed  the  reduction  of  Italy  and 
commenced  their  transmarine  triumphs. 

Tarentum  was  built  W  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  form- 
erly the  metropolis  of  Calabria,  ApuHa,  and  all  Lucania ;  it 
was  famous  for  its  size,  and  walls,  and  harbor,  and  admired 
for  its  situation ;  for,  being  plac^  at  the  very  entrance  to 
the  Adriatic,  it  sends  its  veasels  to  all  the  adjacent  countries, 
as  Istria,  Illyricum,  Epirus,  Greece,  A£nca,  and  Sicily.  A 
large  theater"  lies  close  upon  the  harbor,  built  so  as  to  over- 
look the  sea ;  which  theater  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamitiea 
that  befell  the  unhappy  city.  They  happened  to  bo  celebrating 
games,  when  they  saw  from  thence  the  Komon  fleet  rowing  up 
to  the  shore,  and,  supposing  that  they  were  enemies  approach- 
ing, ran  out  and  attacked  them  without  further  consideration;*^ 
for  "who  or  whence  were  the  Romans P'  Nor  was  this 
enough ;  an  embassy  camo  from  Rome  vdthout  delay,  to  mako 
a  complaint ;  and  this  embassy  they  vilely  insulted,  with  ian 
affront  that  was  gross'*  and  disgraceful  to  be  mentioned* 
Hence  arose  the  war.  The  preparations  for  it  were  formidable, 
80  many  nations,  at  the  same  time,  rising  up  in  behalf  of  the 
Tarentines,  and  Pyrrhus  more  formidabk  than  them  all,  who, 
to  defend  a  city,  which,  from  its  founders  being  Lacedaemonians, 
was  half  Greek,  camo  with  all  the  strength  of  Epirus,  Th€»- 
salia,  and.  Macedonia,  and  with  elephants,  till  then  uhkno^m  in 
Italy;  menacing  the  country  by  sea  and  land,  with  men, 
horses,  and  arms,  and  the  additional  terror  of  wild  beasts. 

*•  Cb.  XVIIL  A  Imgo  theater]  M^  iheatrum.  The  word  mqfut  pnailea 
the  oommentatora.  Saimaftias  oonjectares  that  there  may  have  been  two 
theaters,  a  gretto*  and  a  less,  borne  eopiea  have  iimt  iheatrum^  and 
FreLoahemias  ootueetarea  itn^ohiti^eairum, 

S7  Withont  fartner  consideration]  Sine  dUerimine,  withoat  waiting  to 
diBcriminate  whether  t^/vwert  enieviies  or  not. 

ss  An  affimnt  that  was  gross,  etc]  Valerias  Maximns,  ii.  2,  sm  that 
Posthomins,  qob  of  theomfaassadorB,  vrind  reipenum/uitat ;  Dion.  HaUosni. 
Bzoerpi.  Lt>gat*t  ^  ^  intunates  something  worse. 
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The  first  battle  was  fought  by  the  consul  Levinus,  at  Iler- 
aclea,  on  the  Liris,  a  river  of  Campania ;  a  battle  so  desperate, 
that  Obsidius,  commander  of  a  Frentane  troop  of  horse,  riding 
at  the  king,  put  him  into  disorder,  and  obliged  him  t )  throw 
away  his  royal  insignia  and  quit  the  field.  He  would  doubtless 
have  been  defeated,  had  not  the  elephants,  turning  round, 
rushed  forward  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  combatants  ;'■*  when 
the  horses,  startled  at  their  bulk  and  ugliness,  r.s  well  as  at  their 
strange  smell  and  noise,  and  imagining  the  beasts,  which  they 
had  never  seen  before,  to  be  something  more  terrible  than  they 
were,  spread  consternation  and  havoc  far  and  wiJe. 

A  second  engagement  took  place  at  Asculum  in  Apulia, 
under  the  consuls  Curius  and  Fabricius,  with  somewhat 
better  success ;  for  the  terror  of  the  beasts  had  in  some  de- 
gree passed  off,  and  Caius  Minucius,  a  spearman  of  the  fourth 
legion,  having  cut  oft*  the  trunk  of  one  of  them,  showed  that 
the  monsters  were  mortal.  Lances  were  accordingly  heaped 
upon  them,  and  firebrands,  hurled  against  their  towers,  covered 
the  troops  of  the  enemy  w  ith  flaming  ruins.  Nor  was  there  any 
stop  to  the  slaughter  till  night  separated  the  cx)mbatants ;  and  the 
king  himself,  the  last  of  those  that  retreated,  was  carried  off  by 
his  guards,  with  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  on  his  own  shield. 

The  last  battle  was  fought  by  the  same  leaders,  near  what  are 
called  the  Arusine  plains  in  Lucania ;  but  success  was  then 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Chance  brought  that  term- 
ination to  the  struggle  which  valor  would  have  given ;  for  the 
elephants  being  again  brought  into  the  fi'ont  line,  the  heavy 
stroke  of  a  weapon  descending  on  the  head  of  a  young  one, 
made  it  turn  about ;  and  then,  as  it  was  trampling  down  num- 
bers of  its  own  party,  and  whining  with  a  loud  noise,  its  dam 
recognized  it,  and  broke  out  of  her  place  as  though  to  revenge 
the  injury  done  to  it,  disordering  all  around  her,  as  if  they  had 
been  troops  of  the  enemy,  with  her  unwieldy  bulk.  Thus  the 
same  beasts,  which  had  gained  the  first  victory,  and  balanced 
the  second,  gave  the  third  to  the  Romans  without  dispute. 

Nor  did  they  engage  with  Pyrrhus  only  with  arms  and  in  the 
field,  but  contended  with  him  also  in  counsel,  and  at  home 
within  the  city.     For  the  subtle  king,  after  his  first  victory, 

»  To  attract,  etc.]  In  spectaculum  hellL  A  phrase  of  doubtful  meaning. 
Bee  Buker,  who  refers  to  Sallust,  Jug.,  c.  101,  Tom  spectaeuhun  horribue 
campit  paUntibus,  and  tp  Florus  above,  c.  11,  inier/uisse  gpectaeulo  {ae,  pra)lii) 
deaa. 
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bdbg  oonvineed  6f  ihe  relor  cf  ibe  RoAiaiis^  despaired  of  gain- 
ing success  by  anos,  and  had  reooime  to  stxatageim.  He  burned 
the  bodies  of  the  Romans  that  were  slain,  treated  the  prisoners 
kindly,  and  re^xnred  them  without  ransom ;  and  having  after- 
ward sent  emhassadors  to  the  citv,  he  soaght,  by  ereiy  means 
in  his  power,  to  be  received  into  friendship  and  to  make  a  league 
with  them.  But  at  that  period  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  iqp- 
proved  itself  in  every  way,  in  war  and  in  peace,  abroad  and  at 
home ;  nor  did  any  other  conquest,  more  than  that  over  the 
Tarentines,  show  the  fortitode  of  the  Roman  people,  the  wisdom 
of  their  senate,  and  the  gallantry  of  their  generals.  What  sort 
of  men  were  ^ose  whom  we  find  trampled  down  by  the  ele- 
phimts  in  the  first  battle  9  The  wounds  of  all  were  in  their 
breasts ;  some  had  &llen  dead  upon  their  enemies ;  aK  had 
swords  in  their  hands,  and  threatening  left  in  their  looks ;  and 
their  anger  lived  even  in  death  itsel£  Fyrrhus  was  so  strttck 
with  admiration  at.  the  s^ht,  that  he  exclaimed,  ^  Oh,  how  easy 
were  it  for  me  to  gain  me  empire  of  the  w(Mrld,  if  I  had  Bo^ 
mans  for  my  soldiers ;  or  for  the  Romans,  if  they  had  me  for 
their  king  I"  And  what  must  have  been  the  expedition  of  thoso 
who  survived,  in  recruiting  the  armyt  For  Pjrrrhus  said,  **I 
see  plainly  that  I  was  bom  under  the  constellation  of  Hercules, 
^ce  80  many  heads  of-  enemies,  that  were  cut  6ff,  arise  again 
upon  me  out  of  their  own  blood,  as  if  they  sprung  from  the 
Lemsean  serpent"  And  what  kind  of  senate  was  there  ?  when, 
on  the  address,  of  Appius  Csecus,  the  embassadors  were  sent 
away  from  the  city  wiui  their  presents,  and  assured  their  king, 
who  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  the  enemy's  abode,  thok 
^  the  city  appeared  to  them  a  temple,  and  the  senate  an  aasem-* 
bly  of  kings.  And  what  sort  of  generals  were  there  ?  either 
in  the  camp,  when  Curius  sent  back  the  physician  that  offered 
the  head  of  ^g  Pyrrhus  for  sale,  and  Fabricius  refused  a  share. 
of  the  kingdom  offered  him  by  Pyrrhus ;  or  in  peace,  when  dt* 
rius  preferred  his  earthen  vessels  to  the  gold  ci  the  Samnitea^ 
and  Fabricius,  with  the  gravity  becoming  a  censor,  condemned 
ten  pounds  of  silver,  in  the  possession  of  Kufinus,  though  a  man 
of  consular  digiiity,  as  a  luxury. 

Who  then  can  wonder  that  the  Romans,  with  such  manners, 
and  with  a  brave  soldiery,  were  victorious  ?  ,  And  that  in  this 
one  war  with  the  Tarentines,  they  brought  under  their  power, 
within  the  space  of  four  years,  tibe  greatest  part  of  Italy,  the 

13* 
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stoutest  nation.%  the  most  wealthy  cities,  and  the  most  fruitful 
regions  ?  Or  what  can  more  exceed  credibility  than  a  compar- 
ison of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the  end  of  it?  Pyrrhus, 
.\'ictorious  in  the  first  battle,  laid  waste  Campania,  Liris,"  and 
Fregellse,  while  all  Italy  was  in  alarm,  and  took  a  view  of  Rome, 
which  was  well-nigh  captured,  from  the  heights  of  Prasneste,  fill- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  trembling  city,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  with  smoke  and  dust  The  same  prince  being  afterward 
twice  forced  from  his  camp,  twice  wounded,  and  driven  over 
sea  and  land  into  Greece,  his  own  country,  peace  and  quiet  en- 
sued ;  and  so  vast  was  the  spoil  from  so  many  wealthy  nations, 
that  Borne  could  not  contain  her  own  victory.  Hardly  over  did 
ii  finer  or  more  glorious  triumph  enter  the  city ;  when  before 
this  time  you  could  have  seen  nothing  but  the  cattle  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  the  flocks  of  the  Sabines,  the  chariots  of  the  Gauls,  or 
the  broken  arms  of  the  Samnitos ;  but  now,  if  you  looked  on 
the  captives,  they  were  Molossiansi,  Thessalians,  Macedonians, 
Brnttians,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians ;  if  upon  the  pomp  of  the 
procession,  there  was  gold,  purple,  statues,  pictures,  and  all  the 
ornaments  of  Tarentum.  The  people  of  Rome,  however,  be- 
held nothing  with  greater  pleasure  than  those  beasts  which  they 
had  dreaded,  with  their  towers  on  their  backs ;  which,  not  with- 
out a  sense  of  their  captivity,  followed  the  victorious  horses 
with  their  heads  bowed  to  the  earth. 

CHAP,   XIX.      THE    PICENIAN   WAR. 

Soon  after  all  Italy  enjoyed  peace  (for  who  would  venture 
on  war  after  the  subjugation  of  Tarentum  ?)  except  that  the 
Romans  thought  proper,  of  their  own  accord,  to  pursue  those 
who  had  joined  the  enemy.  The  people  of  Picenum  were  in 
consequence  subdued,  with  Asculum,  their  metropolis,  under 
the  conduct  of  Sempronius ;  who,  as  there  was  a  tremor  of 
the  earth  during  the  battle,  appeased  the  goddess  Earth  by 
vowing  a  temple  to  her. 

CHAP.   XX.      THE    SALLENTINE    WAR. 

The  Sallentines  shared  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Picenum ; 
and  Brundusium,  the  chief  city  of  the  country,  with  its  famous 

••  Lirifl]  This  word  is  elsewhere  fonnd  only  as  the  name  of  a  river. 
FroioAhemias  takes  it  hero  for  that  of  a  town.  Minelliiis  suggestA  that 
Floras  may  mean  the  banks  of  the  Liris. 
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Jiarbor,  vfAs  taken  by  Marcus  Atilius.  In  this  contest  Pales, 
the  goddess  of  shepherds,  demanded,  of  her  own  accord,  a 
temple  as  the  price  of  the  victory. 

CHAP.   XXI.      THE   WAR  WITH   THE  V0L8INI. 

The  last  of  the  Italians  that  fell  under  the  government  of 
the  Epmans  were  the  Yolsini,  the  richest  of  .all  the  Etrurians, 
who  sought  aid  against  the  rebels  that  had  formerly  been  their 
slaves,  and  that  had  turned  their  liberty,  granted  them  by 
their  masters,  against  their  masters  themselves,  taking  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  and  making  themselves 
tyrants.  But  these  were  chastised  for  their  presumption  under 
tne  leadership  of  Fabius  Gurges. 

CHAP.   XXII.   OJ   SEDITIONS. 

« 

-  This  is  the  second  age  of  the  Roman  people,  and,  as  it  were, 
its  youth ;  in  which  it  was  extremely  vigorous,  and  grew  warm 
and  fervid  in  the  flower  of  its  strength.  Thus  a  certain  rude- 
ness, derived  from  the  shepherds,  their  ancestors,  which  still 
remained  in  them,  betrayed  something  of  an  untamed  spirit, 
Ilehce  it  happened  that  the  army,  having  mutinied  in  the  camp, 
stoned  their  general,  Posthumius,  for  withholding  the  spoil 
which  ho  had  promised  them ;  that  under  Appius  Claudius 
they  refused  to  conquer  the  enemy  when  they  had  the  power ; 
that  on  occasion  of  the  soldiers,  with  Volero  at  their  head,  de- 
clining to  serve,  the  fasces  of  the  consul  were  broken;  and 
that  the  people  punished  their  most  eminent  leaders  with  exile, 
Svhen  they  opposed  their  will :  as  Coriolanus,  for  desiring  them 
to  till  their  grounds  (nor  would  he  have  less  severely  revenged 
his  wrongs  m  war,  had  not  his  mother  Veturia,  when  he  was 
leading  on  his  forces,  disarmed  him  with  her  tears),  and  Camil- 
lus,  because  he  seemed  to  have  divided  the  plunder  of  Veii 
unfairly  between  the  common  people  and  the  army.  But  the 
latter,  with  better  fortune"  than  Coriolanus,  grew  old  in  the 

3»  Ch.  XXII.  But  the  latter,  with  better  fortune,  etc.]  Sed  hie  melior  [ob- 
BCSBisl,  in  captd  urbe  conaenuU,  Obsessis  occurs  in  Bome  copies,  but  Baker 
and  Grrsevius  omit  it.  The  city  which  he  had  taken  was  Veii.  ^ut  it  it  not 
said  in  any  other  author  that  Camillus  spent  his  old  age  at  Veii.  Salmasias 
nuderstands  consenuU  of  pining  at  the  misfortunes  of  his  country^  but  this 
interpretation  is  so  forced  that  it  seems  less  reasonable  to  accept  it  than  to 
Auppose  Floras  to  have  been  mistaken. 
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city  which  he  had  taken,  and  afterward  avenged  his  country^ 
-men,  at  their  entreaty,  on  their  enemies  the  Gauls. 

Disputes  where  also  carried  on,  more  violently  than  was  just 
and  reasonable,  with  the  senate;  insomuch  that  the  people, 
leaving  their  dwellings,  threatened  devastation  and  ruin  to  their 
country. 

CHAP.   JLXiU.      TIIB   SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

The  first  disagreement  was  occasioned  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
money-lenders,  who  vented  their  resentment  even  on  the  backs 
of  their  debtors,  scourging  them  as  if  they  were  slaves ;  and 
the  conmions,  in  consequence,  withdrew  under  arms  to  the 
Sacred  Mount,  from  which  they  were  with  difficulty  recalled 
by  the  authority  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  an  eloquent  and  wise 
man ;  nor  would  they  have  returned  at  all  if  they  had  not  ob- 
tained tribunes  for  themselves.  The  fable  of  his,  in  the  old 
style,  so  powerfully  persuasive  to  concord,  is  still  extant,  in 
wnich  he  said  that  ^  the  members  of  the  human  body  jfero 
once  at  variance  among  themselves,  alleging,  that  while  all  the 
rest  discharged  their  duties,  the  stomach  alone  continued  with- 
out occupation ;  but  that  at  length,  when  ready  to  die,  they 
returned  from  their  disagreement  to  a  right  understanding,  as 
they  found  that  they  were  nourished  with  the  food  that  was  by 
the  stomach  reduced  to  blood.** 


CHAP.   XXrV.      THE    SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

The  licentiousni3ss  of  the  Decemvirate  gave  rise  to  the  second 
disagreement,  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  Ten 
eminent  men  of  the  city,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  had,  by  order 
of  the  people,  drawn  up  in  a  body  certain  laws  which  had  been 
brought  from  Greece,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  administra' 
lion  of  justice  had  been  arranged  in  twelve  tables ;  but  though 
the  object  of  their  office  was  accomplished,  they  still  retained  the 
£isces  that  had  been  delivered  to  them,  with  a  spirit  like  that 
of  kings.  Appius  Claudius,  above  all  the  rest,  advanced  to  such 
a  degree  of  audacity,  that  he  destined  for  dishonor  a  free-bom 
virgin,  forgetting  both  Lucretia,  and  the  kings,  and  the  laws 
which  he  himself  had  written.  When  her  father  Virginius, 
therefore,  saw  his  daughter  unjustly  sentenced,  and  dragged 
away  to  slavery,  ho  slow  her,  without  any  hesitation,  in  th« 
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midst  of  tho  forum,  with  his  own  hand;  and  bringing  up  the 
troops  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  he  dragged  the  whole  band  of 
t3a*ants,  beset  with  an  armed  force,  from  the  Azentine  Mount  to 
imprisonment  and  chains. 

CHAP.   XXV.      THE   SUBJECT    CONTINXJED. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  intermarriages  raised  a 
third  sedition,  it  being  demanded  that  phbeians  should  bo 
allowed  to  intermarry  with  patricians.  This  tumult  broke  out 
on  Mount  Janiculum,  Canuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  being 
the  leader  in  it. 

CHAP.   XXVI.      THE    SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

An  ambition  for  public  honors  occasioned  a  fourth  sedition, 
from  a  demand  being  made  that  plebeians  should  be  admitted 
to  magistracies.  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  father  of  two  daughters, 
had  married  one  to  Sulpicius,  a  man  of  patrician  family,  and 
the  other  to  Stolo,  a  plebeian.  The  latter,  on  some  occasion, 
being  rather  scornfully  laughed  at  by  her  sister,  because  she 
had  been  startled  at  the  sound  of  the  lictor's  staff  (which  was 
unknown  in  her  family),  could  not  endure  tho  affront  Her 
husband,  in  consequence,  having  gained  the  tribuneship,  ob- 
tained from  the  senate,  though  much  against  their  will,  a  share 
in  public  honors  and  offices  for  the  plebeians. 

But  in  these  very  seditions,  you  may  not  improperly  admire 
the  conduct  of  this  great  people ;  for  at  one  time  they  sup- 
ported liberty,  at  another  chastity,  at  another  the  respectability 
of  their  birth,*'  at  another  their  right  to  marks  and  <fistinctions 
of  honor ;  and  among  all  these  proceedings,  they  were  vigilant 
guardians  of  nothing  more  than  of  liberty,  and  could  by  no. 
bribery  be  corrupted  to  make  sale  of  it ;  though  there  arose 
from  time  to.  time,  as  was  natural  among  a  people  already 
great,  and  growing  dailv  greater,  citizens  of  very  pernicious  in- 
tentions. Spurius  Cassius,  suspected  of  aiming  at  kingly  power 
by  the  aid  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  Mselius,  suspected  of  a 
similar  design  from  his  excessive  largesses  to  the  people,  they 
punished  with  instant  death.    On  Spurius,  indeed,  nis  own 

.  w  Ch.  XXVI.  Respectability  of  their  birth]  MUdlmm  dianitatem.  They 
maintained  that  all  citizens  were  of  sufiicieutly  respectable  birth  to  inter- 
marry with  the  patricians. 
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father  inflicted  the  punishment  Ahala,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  killed  Melius  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  by  order 
of  Quinctius  the  dictator.  Manlius,  also,  the  defender  of 
the  Capitol,  when  he  behaved  himself  too  arrogantly,  and 
unsuitably  to  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  presuming  on  having 
liberated  most  of  the  debtors,  they  precipitated  from  that  very 
citadel  which  he  had  preserved.  In  this  manner,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  did  the  Roman  people  pass  the 
period  of  adolescence,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  age  of  thdr 
empire,  in  which  they  subdued  with  arms  all  Italy  between  the 
Alps  and  the  sea. 


BOOK  XL 

CHAP.   I.       INTRODUCTORY. 


After  Italy  was  conquered  and  subjugated,  the  Roman  people, 
now  approaching  its  five-hundreth  year,  and  being  fairly  arrived 
at  maturity,  was  then  truly  robust  and  manly  (if  robustness 
and  manhood  may  be  attributed  to  a  nation),  and  had  begun 
to  be  a  match  for  the  whole  world.  Accordingly  (wonderful 
and  scarcely  credible  to  relate !)  that  people  who  had  struggled 
with  their  neighbors  at  homo  for  nearly  five  hundred  years 
(so  diflScult  was  it  to  give  Italy  a  head),  overran,  in  the  two 
hundred  years  that  follow,  Africa,  Europe,  Asia,  and  indeed  the 
whole  world,  with  their  wars  and  victories. 

CHAP.   II.      THE    FIRST   PUNIC    WAR 

The  victor-people  of  Italy,  having  now  spread  over  the  land 
as  far  as  the  sea,  checked  its  course  for  a  little,  like  a  fire,  which, 
having  consumed  the  woods  lying  in  its  track,  is  stopped  by 
some  intervening  river.  But  soon  after,  seeing  at  no  great 
distance  a  rich  prey,  which  seemed  in  a  manner  detached  and 
torn  away  from  their  own  Italy,  they  were  so  inflamed  with  a 
desire  to  possess  it,  that  since  it  could  neither  be  joined  to 
their  country  by  a  mole  or  bridge,  they  resolved  that  it  should 
be  secured  by  arms  and  war,  and"  reunited,  as  it  were,  to  their 
continent."     And  behold  I  as  if  the  Fates  themselves  opened  a 

M  Ch.  II.  Bennitedy  as  it  were,  to  their  continent]  Ad  eorUinent&m  »uum 
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-w&f  for  them,  an' opportunity  was  n6t  wanting,  for  Messana,'^  a 
city  of  Sicily  in  alliance  with  them,  happened  then  to  make  a 
complaint  concerning  the  tyranny  of  the  Carthaginians. 

A^  the  Romans  coveted  Sicily,  so  likewise  did  the  people  of 
Carthago ;  and  hoth  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  desires  and 
equal  forces,  contemplated  the  attainment  of  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Under  the  pretext,  therefore,  of  assisting  their  allies, 
but  in  reality  being  allured  by  the  prey,  that  rode  people,  that 
people  sprung  from  shepherds,  ana  merely  accustomed  to  the 
land,  made  it  appear,  though  the  strangeness  of  the  attempt 
startled  them  (yet  such  confidence  is  there  in  true  courage), 
that  to  the  bravo  it  is  indifferent  whether  a  battle  be  fought  on 
horseback  or  in  ships,  by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  was  in  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  that  they  first 
ventured  upon  that  strait  which  has  so  ill  a  name  from  tho 
strange  things'*  related  of  it,  and  so  impetuous  a  current  But 
they  were  so  fiur  from  being  afirighted,  that  they  regarded  the 
violence  of  the  rushing  tide  as  something  in  their  fiivor,  and, 
sailing  f(»ward  inunediately  and  without  delay,  they  defeated 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  he  owned 
he  was  conquered  before  he  saw  the  enemy.  In  the  consulship 
of  Duilius  and  Cornelius,  they  likewise  had  courage  to  engage 
at  sea,  and  then  the  expedition  used  in  equipping  the  fleet  was 
a  presage  of  victory ;  for  within  sixty  days  after  the  timber  was 
felled,  a  navy  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  ships  lay  at  anchor ;  so 
thai  the  vessels  did  not  seem  to  have  been  made  by  art,  but  the 
trees  themselves  appeared  to  have  been  tamed  into  ships  by  the 
aid  of  the  gods,  llie  aspect  of  the  battle,  too,  was  woiMkfrfol ; 
as  the  heavy  and  slow  ships  of  the  Romans  closed  with  ih» 
swift  and  nimble  boiks  of  the  enemy.  little  availed  their  tUMrai- 
arts,  such  as  breaking  oS  the  oan  of  a  ship,  aikl  eluding  tith 
beaks  of  the  enemy  by  turning  aside ;  for  we  grappliii^«iroiii^ 
and  other  instruments,  which,  before  the  engagement,  bad  been 
greatly  derided  by  the  enemy,  were  fastened  opon  their  Aif^ 
and- they  were  compelled  to  %fat  as  on  solid  grouod.  lUififi 
victorious,  therefore,  liparae,  by  nu]dng  and  scattering  ibt^ 


reweanda  hdlo.  As  Idbjun^gmda  otmn  tsmmAjtttAy  \04f0kf  VnAMhunAm 
and  Dnker,  thoi^di  the  v  retain  the  latter  t>dUf  m  tM»  Ucxt,  mith  P/uud  fin 
all  copies,  advise  itM  onusfion. 

M  Mesaana]  Now  Meaaina. 

*•  That  atnit— stxanfre  thiiv*,  ete.1  Tbe  strut  of  iUtmm^  ^  15/  dmm^ 
{kmQ9  {numtiru)  lie  mcaiii  Scyiiji  and  Clisr|rUiia.^'    iHntimnifkmt, 
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enemy^s  fleet,  ihej  celebrated  their  first  naval  triamph.  And 
bow  great  was  the  exultation  at  it  I  Duilios,  tbe  commander, 
not  content  with  one  day's  trimnpb,  ordered,  daring  all  tbo 
rest  of  bis  life,  wben  be  returned  from  supper,  ligbted  torcbes 
to  be  carried,  and  flutes  to  play,  before  bim,  as  if  be  would 
triumpb  erery  day.  Tbe  loss  in  tbis  battle  was  trifling,  in 
comparison  witb  tbe  greatness  of  tbe  yictory ;  tbougb  tbe  otber 
consul,  Cornelius  Asina,  was  cut  0%  being  invited  by  tbe  enemy 
to  a  pretended  conference,  and  put  to  deatb ;  an  instance  of 
Cartbiaginian  perfidy. 

Under  tbe  dictatorsbip  of  Oalatinus,  the  Eomans  expelled 
almost  all  the  garrisons  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Agrigentum, 
Drepanum,  Panormus,  Eryx,  and  lalybseum.  Some  alarm  was 
Experienced  at  tbe  forest  of  Camarina,  but  we  were  rescued  by 
tbe  extraordinary  valor  of  Calpumius  Mamma,  a  tribune  of  tbe 
soldiers,  who,  with  a  choice  troop  of  three  hundred  men,  seized 
upon  an  eminence  occupied  by  the  enemy  to  our  annoyance,'* 
and  so  kept  them  in  play  till  the  whole  army  escaped ;  tbus,  by 
eminent  success,  equaUing  the  £une  of  Thermopylae  and  Leoni- 
das,  though  our  hero  was  indeed  more  illustrious,  inasmuch  as 
he  escaped  and  outlived  so  great  an  effort,  notwithstanding  he 
wrote  nothing"  with  his  blood. 

In  tbe  consulship  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  wben  Sicily 
was  become  as  a  suburban  province  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
tbe  war  was  spreading  further,  tbcy  crossed  over  into  Sardinia, 
and  into  Corsica,  which  lies  near  it  In  tbe  latter  they  terrified 
tbe  natives  by  the  destruction  of  tbe  city  of  Olbia,  in  tbo 
fi)rmer  by  that  of  Aleria ;  and  so  effectually  bumbled  the  Car- 
thaginians, both  by  land  and  sea,  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
conquered  but  Africa  itself.    Accordingly,  under  tbe  leadership 

»•  To  onr  aimoyancel  Infutum, 

*"  Notwithstanding  be  wrote  nothing,  etc]  Licet  nihU  9crip8erU  ionffume. 
"  A  hallucination  of  Tlorus,  who  inadvertently  attributes  to  Leonidas  what 
was  done  by  Othiyades.  Iieonidas  wrote  nothing  with  his  blood,  as  &r,  at 
least,  as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  antiquity.  Bat  suoh  an  act  is  uni- 
versally attributed  to  Othiyades,  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers."  SaJana- 
iius.  Othryades  was  the  survivor  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  who  fought 
with  three  hundred  Argivos  for  the  right  of  possessing  apiece  of  land  called 
Thyrea.  Being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  alone,  he  slew  himself  on  the 
field  of  battle,  first  writing  on  his  shield,  with  his  blood,  that  Thyrea  bo- 
longed  to  the  LacflBdemonians.  For  an  account  of  the  combat,  see  Herod., 
i.  82.  Froinshemius  thinks  the  words  are  not  Florua's,  but  those  of  somo 
ffloMfUor,  Qronovius  would  read  licet  nonmMl  ecripserit  sanffwme,  which 
would  bo  no  groat  improvement. 
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of  Marcos  Attilim  S^^iis,  tho  war  paased  over  into  Africa. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  some  on  the  occasion,  who  mutinied 
at  the  mere:  name  and  dread  of  the  Pimio  sea,  a  tribime  named 
Mannius  incveasinff  their  alarm ;  but  the  general,  threatening 
Inm  with  the  ax  if  he  did  not  obey,  produced  courage  for  the 
voyage  by  the  terror  of  death.  They  then  hastened  l£eir  course 
by  the  aid  of  winds  and  oars,  and  such  was  the  terror  of  the 
Africans  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  Carthage  was  al- 
most surprised  wim  its  gates  open. 

The  mrst  prize  taken  in  the  war  was  the  city  of  dypea, 
which  juts  out;  from  the  Carthaginian  shore  as  a  fortress  or 
watch-tower.  Both  this^  and  more  than  three  hundred  for- 
tresses besides,  were  destroyed.  Xor  had  the  Romans  to  con* 
tend  only  with  men,  but  with  monsters  also ;  for  a  serpent  of 
vast  size,  bom,  as  it  were,  to  avenge  Africa,  harassed  their 
camp  on  the  Bagrada.  But  B^rulus,  who  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles, having  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  &r  and  wide, 
having  killed  or  taken  prisoners  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's 
force,  and  their  captains  themselves,  and  having  dispatched 
his  fleet)  laden  with  much  spoil,  and  stored  with  materials  for  a 
triumph,  to  Borne,  proceeded  to  besi^  Carthage  itself  the 
origin  of  the  war,  and  took  his  position  close  to  the  gates  of  it. 
Here  fortune  was  a  little  changed ;  but  it  was  only  that  more 
proo&  of  Boman  fortitude  might  be  given,  the  greatness  of 
which  was  generally  best  shown  in  calamities.  For  the  enemy 
applying  for  foreign  assistance,  and  Lacedsemon  having  sent 
them  Xanthippus  as  a  general,  we  were  defeated  by  a  captain 
so  eminently  skilled  in  military  affairs.  It  was  then  that  by  an 
ignominious  defeat,  such  as  the  Romans  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced, their  most  valiant  conunander  fell  alive  into  the  ene- 
my's hands.  But  he  was  a  man  able  to  endure  so  great  a 
calamity ;  as  ho  was  neither  humbled  by  his  imprisonment  at 
Carthage,  nor  by  the  deputation  which  he  headed  to  Rome ; 
for  he  advised  what  was  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  ene- 
my, and  recommended  that  no  peace  shoidd  be  made,  and  no 
exchange  of  prisoners  admitted.  Even  by  his  voluntary  retuni 
to  his  enemies,  and  by  his  last  sufferings,  whether  in  prison  or 
on  the  cross,  the  dignity  of  the  man  was  not  at  all  obscured. 
But  being  rendered,  by  all  these  occurrences,  even  more  worthy 
of  admiration,  what  can  be  said  of  him  but  that,  when  con- 
quered, ho  was  superior  to  his  conquerors,  and  that,  thougl^ 
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Carth&ge  liiad  not-  submitted,  he  triumphed  over  Fortune  hor- 
Belf  ? 

The  Roman  people  were  now  much  keener  and  more  ardent 
to  revenge  the  £Eite  of  Regulus  than  to  obtain  victory.  Under 
the  consul  Metellus,  therefore,  when  the  Carthaginians  were 
growing  insolent,  and  when  the  war  had  returned  into  Sicily, 
they  gave  the  enemy  such  a  defeat  at  Panormus,  that  they 
thought  no  more  of  that  island.  A  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
this  victory  was  the  capture  of  about  a  hundred  elephants,  a 
vast  prey,  even  if  they  had  taken  that  number,  not  in  war,  but 
in  hunting.'*  Under  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius,  they 
were  overcome,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  bv  the  gods  themselves, 
whoso  auspices  they  had  despised,  their  fleet  being  sunk  in 
that  very  place  where  the  consul  had  ordered  the  chickens  to 
be  thrown  overboard,  because  he  was  warned  by  them  not  to 
light.  Under  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Fabius  Buteo,  they 
overthrew,  near  .dE^murus,  m  the  African  sea,  a  fleet  of  the 
enemy  which  was  just  sailing  for  Italy.  But  O  how  great 
materials  for  a  triumph  were  then  lost  by  a  storm,  when  the 
Eoman  fleet,  richly  laden  with  spoil,  and  driven  by  contrary 
winds,  covered  with  its  wreck  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  tho 
Syrtes,  and  of  all  the  islands  lying  amid  those  seas  !'*  A 
great  calamity !  But  not  without  some  honor  to  this  eminent 
people,  from  tho  circumstance  that  their  victory  was  intercepted 
only  by  a  storm,  and  that  the  matter  for  their  triumph  was  lost 
only  by  a  shipwreck  Yet,  though  the  Punic  spoils  were  scat- 
tered abroad,  and  thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  every  promontory 
and  island,  the  Eomans  still  celebrated  a  triumph.  In  the  con- 
sulship of  Lutatius  Catulus,  an  end  was  at  last  put  to  the  war 
near  the  islands  named  .^Egates.  Nor  was  there  any  greater 
flght  during  this  war ;   for  tho  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  laden 

9<  A  vast  prey«-not  in  war,  but  la  hnnting]  SUs  quoqtu  mofnapraday  si 

ajem  iUuin  non  heUoy  sed  venatione  eepisMt,  "  The  sense  is,  it  wonld  have 
n  a  considerable  capture  if  he  haa  taken  these  hundred  elephants,  not 
in  battle,  but  in  hunting^  in  which  more  are  often  taken.'*  Oramius.  **  In 
this  explanation  Perizonius  acquiesced."  Duker,  Most  readers,  I  fear,  will 
wish  that  a  better  were  proposed. 

>•  Coasts — of  all  the  islands  lying  amid  those  seas]  Dnker's  edition,  and 
almost  every  other,  haa  omnium  imperiagentiutn,  inaularum  HUora,  implevU, 
which  GrsBvius  has  pronounced,  and  others  have  seen,  to  be  nonsense. 
ToUius  for  imperia  jaroposedpromonioriaj  but  I  have  thought  \%  better  to 
follow  the  conjecture  offered  by  Markland  (Epistle  to  Hare,  p.  88,  cited  by 
Duker),  cmnmm  inter  fnari  Jacentium  tnswarum^UUf  though  this  is  rather 
bold,  and  not  supported  by  ony  thins:  eimiUir  in  Jnonuk 
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with  provisions,  troops,  towers,  and  arms ;  indeed,  all  Carthago, 
as  it  were,  was  in  it ;  a  state  of  things  which  proved  its  de- 
struction, as  the  Roman  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  being  active, 
light,  free  from  incumbrance,  and  in  some  degree  resembling  a 
land-camp,  was  wheeled  about  by  its  oars  like  cavalry  in  a 
battle  by  their  reins ;  and  the  beaks  of  the  vessels,  directed 
now  agi^nst  one  part  of  the  enemy  and  now  against  another, 
presented  the  appearance  of  living  creatures.  In  a  very  short 
time^  accordingly,  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  filled  the  whole  soa  between  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
with  their  wrecks.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  victory,  that  there 
was  no  thought  of  demolishing  the  enemy's  city;  since  it 
seemed  superiluous  to  pour  their  fiiry  on  towers  and  walls, 
when  Carthage  had  already  been  destroyed  at  sea. 

CHAr.   III.      TH3   LIGURIAN   WAR. 

After  the  Carthaginian  war  was  ended,  there  followed  a 
time  of  repose  indeed,  but  short,  and  as  it  were  only  to  take 
breath.  As  a  proof  of  peace,  and  of  a  real  cessation  from 
arms,  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  then  shut  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Numa.  But  it  was  immediately  and  with- 
out delay  opened  again.  For  the  Ligurians,  and  the  Insubrian 
Gauls,  as  well  as  the  lUyrians,  began  to  be  troublesome.  In- 
deed, the  two  former  nations,  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
that  is,  at  the  very  entrance  to  Italy,  stirred  up,  appaffently,  by 
some  deity,  lest  ^the  Roman  arms  should  contract  rust  and  mold, 
and  at  length  becoming,  as  it  were,  our  daily  and  domestic 
enemies,"  continued  to  exercise  the  young  soldiery  in  the  busi-. 
iiess  of  war ;  and  the  Romans  whetted  the  sword  of  their  valor 
on  each  of  those  nations  as  upon  a  whetstone.  The  Ligurians, 
lying  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  Alps,  between  the  rivers  Varus 
and  Macra,  and  shrouded  in  woody  thickets,  it  was  more  trouble 
to  .find  than  to  conquer.  Defended  by  their  position  and 
facilities  of  escape,  and  being  a  hardy  and  nimble  race,  they 
rather  committed  depredations  as  occasion  offered,  than  made 
regular  war.     After  all  their  tribes,  therefore,  the  Salyi,  the 

40  Two  fonner  nations — daily  and  domestio  enemies]  Ulrique  quotidiani 
et  quasi  domestid  kostes.  An  f^lorus  s^ks  of  three  nations,  and  then  saya 
ntrique,  the  commentators  have  been  in  doubt  which  of  them  are  meant  oy 
that  word.  I  have  followed  Salmasins,  with  whom  Perizonina  coinddes. 
The  Illyrians  were  more  remote  than  the  other  two. 
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Doccates,  the  Oxybii,  the  Euburiates,  and  the  Ingauri,  had 
baffled  the  Romans  for  a  long  time  with  success,  Fulvius  at 
length  surrounded  their  recesses  with  flames,  Baebius  drew  them 
down  into  the  plains,  and  Posthumius  so  disarmed  them  that 
ho  scarcely  left  them  iron  to  till  the  ground. 


CHAP.   rV.      THE    GALLIC    WAR, 

The  Galli  Insubres,  who  were  also  borderers  upon  the  Alps, 
had  the  tempers  of  savage  beasts,  and  bodies  greater  than 
hmnan.  But  by  experience,  it  was  found  that,  as  their  first 
onset  was  more  violent  than  that  of  men,  so  their  subsequent 
oonduct  in  battle  was  inferior  to  that  of  women.  The  bodies 
of  the  people  about  the  Alps,  reared  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
have  somewhat  in  them  resembling  their  snows,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  are  heated  in  fight,  run  down  with  perspiration,  and 
are  relaxed  with  any  shght  motion,  as  it  were  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  These  had  often  at  other  times  sworn,  but  especially 
under  their  general  Britomarus,  that  they  would  not  loose  their 
belts  before  they  mounted  the  Capitol.  And  it  happened  ac- 
cordingly ;  for  -^milius  conquered  and  disarmed  them  in  the 
Capitol  Soon  after,  with  Ariovistus  for  their  leader,  they 
vowed  to  their  god  Mars  a  chain  made  out  of  the  spoils  of  our 
soldiers.  But  Jupiter  prevented  the  perfonnance  of  their  vow ; 
for  Flaminius  erected  a  golden  trophy  to  Jove  out  of  their 
chains.  When  Viridomarus  was  their  king,  they  vowed  the 
arms  of  the  Romans  to  Vulcan ;  but  their  voWs  had  a  very 
different  result ;  for  Marcellus,  having  killed  their  king,  hung 
up  his  arms  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  being  the  third  spolia  opima 
since  those  of  Romulus,  the  father  of  the  city. 

CHAP.   V. 

The  Blyrians,  or  Libumians,  live  at  the  very  root  of  tho 
Alps,  between  the  rivers  Arsia  and  Titius,  extending  far  over 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This  people,  in  the  reign  of 
a  queen  named  Teutana,  not  content  with  depredations  on  the 
Roman  territory,  added  an  execrable  crime  to  their  audacity. 
For  they  beheaded  our  embassadors,  who  were  calling  them  to 
account  for  their  offenses ;  and  this  death  they  inflicted,  not 
with  the  sword,  but,,  as  if  they  had  been  victims  for  sacrifice, 
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vnih  tho  ax ;  they  also  burned  tho  capfaiiia  of  oor  ships  with 
fire  These  insiiltB  were  offered,  to  inake  them  the  more  o^ 
feiuave,  bj  a  w<HiiaiL  The  people  irere  in  oonseqnenoe  mii- 
vcrsally  reduced  to  subjection,  by  the  efforts  of  Cnaeos  Fnlvioi 
Centimalus;  and  the  ax,  deso^iding  on  the  necks  of  their 
dii^  made  fall  atonement  to  the  manes  of  the  embassadors.  . 


CHAP.  TI.  THE  BECOKD  PUNIC  WAS. 

After  the  first  Carthaginian  war,  there  was  scarcely  a  rest 
of  four  years,  when  there  was  another  war ;  inferior  indeed  in 
length  of  time  Tfor  it  occupied  but  eighteen  years),  but  eo 
much  more  temble,  irom  me  diiefolness  <^  its  havoc,  that 
if  any  one  compares  the  losses  on  both  sides,  tho  people  that 
conquered  was  more  like  one  defeated.  What  provoked  this 
noble  people  was,  that  tho  command  of  the  sea  was  finnced 
from  them,  that  their  islands  were  taken,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  which  they  had  before  been  accustomed 
to  impose.  Hannibal,  when  but  a  boy,  sw<H'e  to  his  fiither^ 
before  an  altar,  to  take  revenge  on  the  Romans ;  nor  was  he 
backward  to  execute  his  oam.  Sagnntum,  accordingly,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  war ;  an  old  and  wealthy  city  c?  I^Mon, 
and  a  great  but  sad  example  of  fidelity  to  the  Romans.  Tins 
city,  though  granted,  by  the  conomon  treaty,  the  special  priv- 
ilege of  enjoying  its  fiberty,  Hannibal,  seeking  pretenses  for 
new  disturbances,  destroyed  with  his  own  hands  and  those  of 
its  inhabitants,  in  order  that,  by  an  infi^iction  of  the  compact^ 
he  might  open  a  passage  kar  himself  into  Italy. 

Among  the  Romans  there  is  the  highest  r^ard  to  trestieal 
and  consequently,  on  hearing  <^  the  siege  of  an  allied  city, 
and  remembering,  too,  the  compact  made  with  the  Oartiha- 
ginians,  they  did  not  at  once  have  recourse  to  arms,  but  chose 
ratiier  to  expostulate  on  legal  grounds.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Saguntines,  exhausted  with  fiimine,  the  assaults  of  machines^ 
and  the  sword,  and  their  fidelity  being  at  last  carried  to  des- 
peration, raised  a  vast  pile  in  the  maiket-place,  on  which  they 
destroyed,  with  fire  nid  sword,  themselves,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  all  that  they  possessed.  Hannibal,  the  cause  of 
this  great  destruction,  was  required  to  be  given  up.  The  Car- 
thaginians hesitating  to  comply,  Fabius,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  tiic  embassy,  cxckimed,  **  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  de? 
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lay  ?  Iti  Iho  fold  of  this  garment  I  cany  Tvar  and  peaoo ; 
which  of  the  two  do  you  choose  V  As  they  cried  out  "  War," 
"  Take  war,  then,"  ho  rejoined,  and,  shaking  out  the  fore-part 
of  his  toga  in  the  middle  of  the  senate-house,  as  if  ho  really 
carried  war  in  its  folds,  he  spread  it  ahroad,  not  without  awe  on 
the  part  of  the  spectators. 

The  sequel  of  the  war  was  in  conformity  with  its  commence- 
ment; for,  as  if  the  last  imprecations  of  the  Saguntines,  at 
their  public  self-immolation  and  burning  of  the  city,  had  re- 
quired such  obsequies  to  bo  performed  to  them,  atonement  was 
made  to  their  manes  by  the  devastation  of  Italy,  the  reduction 
of  Africa,  and  the  destruction  of  the  leaders  and  kings  who  en- 
gaged in  that  contest  When  once,  therefore,  that  sad  and 
dismal  force  and  storm  of  the  Punic  war  had  arisen  in  Spain, 
and  had  forged,  in  the  fire  of  Saguntum,  the  thunderbolt  long 
before  intended  for  the  Eomans,  it  inmiodiately  burst,  as  if 
hurried  along  by  resistless  violence,  through  the  middle  of  the 
Alps,  and  descended,  from  those  snows  of  incredible  altitude, 
on  the  plains  of  Italy,  as  if  it  had  been  hurled  from  the  skies. 
The  violence  of  its  first  assault  burst,  with  a  mighty  sound, 
between  the  Po  and  the  Ticinus.  There  the  army  under  Scipio 
was  routed ;  and  the  general  himself,  being  wounded,  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  not  his  son, 
then  quite  a  boy,**  covered  his  father  with  his  shield,  and 
rescued  him  from  death.  This  was"  the  Scipio  who  grew  up 
for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  and  who  was  to  receive  a  name 
from  its  ill-fortune. 

To  Ticinus  succeeded  Trebia,  where,  in  the  consulship  of 
Sempronius,  the  second  outburst  of  the  Punic  war  was  spent. 
On  tnat  occasion,  the  crafty  enemy,  having  chosen  a  cold  and 
snowy  day,  and  having  first  warmed  themselves  at  their  fires, 
and  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil,  conquered  us,  though  they 
were  men  that  camo  from  the  south  and  a  warm  sun,  by  the 
aid  ^strange  to  say)  !  of  our  own  winter. 

Tne  third  thunderbolt"  of  Hannibal  fell  at  the  Trasimeno 

«»  Ch.  VI.  Quite  ft  boy]  PrastexUUus  admodum.  "  As  we  say  admodum 
pHPr^  admodum  adokscefu.^^  Snlmasins.  He  had  but  juat  laid  aside  the  toga 
pri^f4jfifa^  and  assumed  the  toga  virilis. 

*•  Thill  wnul  I/ic  erat.    Duker  and  others  road  er'U. 

<■  Thn  tlilm  thunderbolt,  etc.]  Trctsimenua  locus  tertktm  fuUnen  ITannl- 
M'ii,  I. It  orally,  "The  Trasimone  lake  was  the  thhrd  thunderbolt  of 
liNliitlhnV^  nil  tttibcted  mode  of  expression. 
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lake,  whea  Flaminius  was  commander.  There  also  was  cm- 
ployed  a  new  stratagem  of  Carthaginian  subtlety;  for  a 
body  of  cavalry,  being  concealed  by  a  mist  rising  from  tho 
lake,  and  by  the  osiers  growing  in  tho  fens,  fell  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Eomans  as  they  were  fighting.  Nor  can  we  complain 
of  the  gods ;  for  swarms  of  bees  settling  upon  the  standards, 
tho  reluctance  of  the  eagles**  to  move  forward,*  and  a  great 
earthquake  that  happened  at  tho  commencement  of  tho 
battle  (unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  trampling  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  the  violent  concussion  of  arms,  that  produced  this 
trembling  of  the  ground),  had  forewarned  tho  rash  leader  of 
approaching  defeats 

The  fourth,  and  almost  mortal  wound  of  the  Roman  empire, 
was  at  Cannae,  an  obscure  village  of  Apulia ;  which,  however, 
became  famous  by  the  greatness  of  the  defeat,  its  celebrity 
being  acquired  by  the  slaughter  of  forty  thousand  men.  Hero 
the  general,  the  ground,  the  fiaco  of  heaven,  the  day,  indeed  all 
nature,  conspired  together  for  the  destruction  of  the  unfortunato 
army.  For  Hannibal,  tho  most  artful  of  generals,  not  content 
with  sending  pretended  deserters  among  the  Romans,  who  fell 
upon  their  rear  as  they  were  fighting,  but  having  also  noted  tho 
nature  of  the  ground  in  those  open  plains,  where  the  heat  of  tho 
sun  is  extremely  violent,  the  dust  very  great,  and  the  wind 
blows  constantly,  and  as  it  were  statedly,  from  the  east,  drew 
up  his  army  in  such  a  position,  that,  while  the  Romans  wero 
exposed  to  all  these  inconveniences,  he  himself,  having  heaven, 
as  it  were,  on  his  side,  fought  with  wind,  dust,  and  sun  in  his 
favor.  Two  vast  armies,**  in  consequence,  were  slaughtered  till 
the  enemy  were  satiated,  and  till  Hannibal  said  to  his  soldiers, 
"  Put  up  your  swords."  Of  tho  two  commanders,  one  escaped, 
the  other  was  slain ;  which  of  them  showed  the  greater  spint,  ia 
doubtful.  Paulus  was  ashamed  to  survive ;  Varro  did  not  de- 
spair. Of  the  greatness  of  the  slaughter  the  following  proofe 
may  bo  noticed ;  that  the  Aufidus  was  for  some  time  red  with 
blood ;  that  a  bridge  was  made  of  dead  bodies,  by  order  of  Han- 
nibal, over  the  torrent  of  Vergellus ;   and  that  two  modii*'  of 

4«  BelncUnceof  the  oagleB,  etc.]  AquUcBproddrenolerUes,  The  standards, 
which  were  fixed  in  tho  ffronnd,  could  scarcely  be  pulled  up. 

*^  Two  vast  'armies]  i^o  maximi  exereUus,  The  armies  of  tho  two  con- 
suls, Paulas  JSmilius  and  Varro. 

<«  Two  modii]  The  modivs,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  1  gall,  t.8576  pints,  English  measure.  Two  modii  will  therefore  be  near^ 
ly  Si  gallons. 
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but  with  his  own  wilc3.  The  first  hope  of  tho  empire,  now  re- 
covering, and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  coming  to  life  again, 
was  Fabius,  who  found  a  new  mode  of  conquering  Hannibal 
which  was,  Twt  to  fight.  Hence  ho  received  that  new  name,  so 
salutary  to  tho  commonwealth,  of  CunctatoTy  or  Delayer. 
Hence  too  it  happened,  that  ho  was  called  by  tho  people  tho 
shield  of  the  empire.  Through  tho  whole  of  Samnium,  and 
through  the  Falerian  and  Gauran  forests,  he  so  harassed  Hanr 
nibal,  that  he  who  could  not  be  reduced  by  valor,  was  weakened 
by  delay.  The  Romans  then  ventured,  under  tho  command  of 
Claudius  Marcellus,  to  engage  him ;  they  came  to  close  quar- 
ters with  him,  drove  him  out  of  his  dear  Campania,  and  forced 
him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nola.  They  ventured  like^vise,  under 
the  leadership  of  Sempronius  Gracchus,  to  pursue  him  through 
Lucania^  and  to  press  hard  upon  his  rear  as  he  retired ;  though 
they  then  fought  him  (sad  ^shonor  !)  with  a  body  of  slaves ; 
for  to  this  extremity  had  so  many  disasters  reduced  them  ;  but 
they  were  rewarded  with  liberty  :*'  and  from  slaves  they  made 
them  Romans, 

O  amazing  confidence  in  the  midst  of  so  much  adversity !  Q 
extraordinary  courage  and  spirit  of  the  Roman  people  in  such 
oppressive  and  distressing  circumstances !  At  a  time  when 
they  were  uncertain  of  preserving  their  own  Italy,  they  yet  ven-* 
tured  to  look  to  other  countries ;  and  when  the  enemy  were  at 
their  throat,  flying  through  Campania  and  Apulia,  and  makii^ 
an  Africa  in  the  middle  of  Italy,*"  they  at  the  same  time  bom 
withstood  that  enemy,  and  dispersed  their  arms  over  the  earth 
into  Sicily,  Sardinia,. and  Spain. 

Sicily  was  assigned  to  Marcellus,  and  did  not  long  resist  hia 
efforts ;  for  tho  whole  island  was  conquered  in  tho  conquest  of 
one  city.  Syracuse,  its  great  and,  till  that  period,  unconqnercd 
capital,  though  defended  by  the  genius  of  Archimedes,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  yield.    Its  triple  wall,  and  three  citadels,  its  mai- 

■•»  Bat  they  were  rewarded  with  liberty,  etc.]  The  whole  of  tho  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  this  paragraph,  in  Duker's  edition,  as  well  as  most  others, 
stands  thus :  Nam  hue  usque  tot  maia  compulerant,  sed  llhertate  donaii^fece- 
rarU  de  sermtfute  Romanot,  The  passa^  is  in  some  way  corrupt,  as  aU  the 
commentators  have  noticed.  Salmasuis  conjectures,  Sed  lihertcUe  donatl, 
Fecerat  de  eervis  virt/us  Bomamm,  No  better  emendation  has  been  pro- 
posed. > 

60  Making  an  Africa  in  the  middle  of  Italy]  All  the  editors  have  either 
Medimnnue  de  Italia  Jfricam  faeerentj  or  MJediarnque  jam  de^  etc.  1  liavo 
followed  tho  coujecture'of  N.  Heinsius,  Mediaquede  Italia,  Jfricam  facet - 
eiiL 
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ble  harbor,  and  the  celebrated  fonntain  of  Arethusa,  were  no 
defense  to  it,  except  so  far  as  to  procure  consideration  for  its 
beauty  when  it  was  conquered. 

Sardinia,  Gracchus  reduced ;  the  savageness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  vastness  of  its  Mad  Mountains*^  (for  so  they  arc 
callcKl),  availed  it  nothing.  Great  severity  was  exercised  upon 
its  cities,  and  upon  Caralis,  the  city  of  its  cities,**  that  a  nation^ 
obstinate  and  regardless  of  death,  might  at  least  be  humbled  by 
concern  for  the  soil  of  its  country. 

Into  Spain  were  sent  the  two  Scipios,  Cnaeus  and  Publius, 
who  wrested  almost  the  whole  of  it  from  the  Carthaginians ; 
but,  being  surprised  by  the  artifices  of  Punic  subtlety,  they 
again  lost  it,  even  after  they  had  slaughtered  the  enemy's  forces 
in  great  battles.  The  wiles  of  the  Carthaginians  cut  off  one  of 
them  by  the  sword,  as  he  was  pitching  his  camp,  and  the  other 
by  surrounding  him  with  lighted  faggots,  after  he  had  niado 
his  escape  into  a  tower.  But  the  other  Scipio,  to  whom  tho 
fates  had  decreed  so  great  a  name  from  Africa,  being  sent  with 
an  army  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  recovered 
all  that  warlike  country  of  Spain,  so  famous  for  its  men  and 
arms,  that  seminary  of  the  enemy's  force,  that  instructress  of 
Hannibal,  from  the  Pyrenoen  mountains  (tho  account  is  scarcely 
credible)  to  tho  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Oc^an,  whether 
with  greater  speed  or  good  fortune,  is  difficult  to  decide  ;  how 
great  was  his  speed,  four  years  bear  witness ;  how  remarkablo 
his  good  fortune,  even  one  city  proves,  for  it  was  taken  on  tho 
same  day  in  which  siege  was  laid  to  it,  and  it  was  an  omen  of 
the  conquest  of  Africa  that  Carthage  in  Spain  was  so  easily  re- 
duced. It  is  certain,  however,  that  what  most  contributed  to 
make  the  province  submit,  was  the  eminent  virtue  of  the  gen- 
eral, who  restored  to  the  barbarians  certain  captive  youths  and 
maidens  of  extraordinary  beauty,  not  allowing  them  even  to  bo 
brought  into  his  sight,  that  he  might  not  seem,  -even  by  a  sin- 
gle glance,  to  have  detracted  from  their  virgin  purity. 

These  actions  the  Romans  performed  in  different  parts  of  tho 
world,  yet  were  they  unable,  notwithstanding,  to  remove  Han- 

•*  Mftd  Monntains]  Insanorum  moniium,  "  A  ftigid  and  absnrd  conceit 
of  Floras.  These  monntaina  were  on  the  sea,  and  startling  in  name  rather 
than  in  reality.  Livy  speaks  of  them,  lib.  xxx.  A  Chrsicd  in  Sardimam 
traJeeU  [Claudins].  Ibi  euperantem  Insanoa  Montes — tempeaUu — dixfecU  cUu- 
temy  Snlmasins.  .     . 

M  Caralis,  the  city  of  its  cities]  Urbemqtte  urblum  Caralim.    Now  Gagliari. 
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^ibal,  who  was  lodged  in  tho  heart  of  Italy.  Most  of  the  (owns 
had  revolted  to  the  enemy,  whose  vigorous  commander  used 
even  the  strength  of  Italy  against  the  Romans.  However,  we 
had  now  forced  him  out  of  many  towns  and  districts.  Taren- 
tum  had  returned  to  our  sid* ;  and  Capua,  the  seat,  home,  and 
second  country  of  Hannihal,  was  again  in  our  hands ;  the  loss 
of  which  caused  the  Punic  leader  so  much  affliction^  that  ho 
then  directed  all  his  force  against  Rome. 

O  people  worthy  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  worthy  of  the 
favor  and  admiration  of  all,  not  only  men  but  gods  !  Though 
they  wore  brought  into,  the  greatest  alarm,  they  desisted  not 
from  their  original  design ;  though  they  were  concerned  for 
their  own  city,  they  did  not  abandon  their  attempts  on  Capua ; 
but,  part  of  their  army  being  left  there  with  the  consul  Appius, 
and  part  having  followed  Maccus  to  Rome,  they  fought  both  at 
homo  and  abroad  at  tho  same  time.  Why  then  should  wo 
wonder  that  the  gods  themselves,  the  gods,  I  say  (nor'  shall  I 
be  ashamed'^'  to  admit  it),  again  opposed  Hannibal  as  he  wad 
preparing  to  march  forward  when  at  three  miles'  distance  from 
Rome.  For,  at  every  movement  of  his  force,  so  copious  a  flood 
of  rain  descended,  and  such  a  violent  storm  of  wind  arose,  that 
it  was  evident  the  enemy  was  repulsed  by  divine  influence,  and 
the  tempest  proceeded,  not  from  heaven,  but  from  the  walls  of 
tho  city  and  Capitol.  He  therefore  fled  and  departed,  and 
withdrew  to  the  frirthest  cx)mer  of  Italy,  leaving  tho  city  in  a 
manner  adored."  It  is  but  small  matter  to  mention,  yet  suffi- 
ciently indicative  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Roman  people, 
that  during  those  very  days  in  which  tho  city  was  besieged,  tho 
groimd  which  Hannibal  occupied  with  his  camp  was  oft'erod 
for  sale  at  Rome,  and  being  put  up  to  auction,  actually  found 
a  purchaser.  Hannibal,  on  the  other  side,  wished  to  imitato 
such  confidence,  and  put  up  for  sale  the  bankers'  houses  in  th6 
city ;  but  no  buyer  was  found ;  so  that  it  was  evident  that  the 
fates  had  their  presages. 

<^*  Nor  shall  I  bo  ashamed,  etc]  Why  should  he  be  ashamed  to  admit  that 
Ivome  was  saved  by  tho  aid  of  the  gods  ?  To  receive  assistance  from  the 
gods  was  a  proof  of  merit.  The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves,  savs 
the  proverb.  When  he  sa^^s  that  the  gods  "  again  opposed  Hannibal,**  he 
Bcems  to  refer  to  what  he  said  above  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Canne,  that 
the  deities,  averse  to  Carthage,  prevented  Hannibal  from  marching  at  that 
time  to  Rome. 
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But  03  yet  nothing  bad  been  cfifectually  accomplisbed  by  so 
much  valor,  or  even  through  such  eminent  favor  from  the  gods ; 
for  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  was  approaching  with 
a  new  army,  new  strength,  and  every  fresh  requisite  for  war. 
There  had  doubtless  been  an  end  of  Rome,  if  that  general  had 
united  himself  with  his  brother;  but  Claudius  Nero,  in  con- 
junction with  Livius  Salinator,  overthrew  him  as  ho  was  pitcli- 
ing  his  camp.  Nero  was  at  that  time  keeping  Hannibal  at 
bay  in  the  furthest  comer  of  Italy ;  while  Livius  had  marched 
to  the  very  opposite  quarter,  that  is,  to  the  very  entrance  and  ^ 
confines  of  Italy ;  and  of  the  ability  and  expedition  with  which 
the  consuls  joined  their  forces  (though  so  vast  a  space,  that  is, 
the  whole  of  Italy  where  it  is  longest,  lay  between  them),  and 
defeated  the  enemy  with  their  combined  strength,  when  they 
expected  no  attack,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Hannibal,  it 
is  difficult  lo  give  a  notion.  When  Hannibal,  however,  had 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  saw  his  brother's  head  thrown 
down  before  his  camp,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  perceive  the  evil  des- 
tiny of  Carthage."  This  was  his  first  confession  of  that  kind, 
not  without  a  sure  presage  of  his  approaching  fate  ;  and  it  was 
now  certain,  oven  from  his  own  acknowledgment,  that  Hanni- 
bal might  be  conquered.  But  the  Eoman  people,  full  of  confi- 
dence from  80  many  successes,  thought  it  would  bo  a  noble 
enterprise  to  subdue  such  a  desperate  enemy  in  his  own  Africa. 
Directing  their  whole  force,  therefore,  under  the  leadership  of 
Scipio,  upon  Africa  itself,  they  began  to  imitate  Hannibal,  and 
to  avenge  upon  Africa  the  sufterings  of  their  own  Italy.  What 
forces  of  Hasdrubal  (good  gods)!  what  armies  of  Syphax, 
did  that  commander  put  to  flight !  How  great  were  the 
camps  of  both  that  he  destroyed  in  one  night  by  casting  fire- 
brands into  them !  At  last,  not  at  three  miles'  distance,  but  by 
a  close  siege,  he  shook  the  very  gates  of  Carthage  itself.  And 
thus  he  succeeded  in  drawing  otf  Hannibal  when  he  was  still 
clinging  to  and  brooding  over  Italy.  There  was  no  more  re- 
markable day,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Roman  empire, 
than  that  on  which  these  two  generals,  the  greatest  of  all  that 
ever  lived,  whether  before  or  after  them,  the  one  the  conqueror 
of  Italy,  and  the  other  of  Spain,  drew  up  their  forces  for  a  closo 
engagement.  But  previously  a  conference  was  held  between 
them  concerning  conditions  of  peace.  They  stood  motionless 
awhile  in  admiration  of  each  other.     When  they  could  n  jt 
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• 
agree  on  a  peoco,  they  gave  the  signal  for  battia  It  is  certain, 
from  the  confession  of  both,  that  no  troops  could  hxtve  been  bet- 
ter drawn  up,  and  no  fight  more  obstinately  maintained.  This 
Hannibal  acknowledged  concerning  the  army  of  Scipio,  and 
Sapio  concerning'  that  of  HahnibaL  But  Hannibal  was  forced 
to  3neld,  and  AfncB  became  the  prise  of  the  victory ;  and  the 
whole  earth  soon  followed  the  fate  of  Africa. 

CHAP.   Tn.      THB  HBST  MfAOEDOKIAK  WAB. 

When  Carthago  was  overcome,  no  nation  was  ashamed  o^ 
being  conquered.  The  ^plo  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  Syria,  and 
all  other  countries,  as  if  carried  away  by  a  certain  tide  and 
torrent  of  fortune,  immediately  shared  the  destiny  of  Africa. 
But  the  first  of  all  were  the  Macedonians^  a  people  that  had 
formerly  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  tiie  w(»'ld.  Though  Philips 
therefore,  was  then  king,  the  Bomans  seemed  neveitheless  to 
be  fighting  against  king  Alexander,  The  Mac^onian  war  was 
greater  from  its  name  than  from  any  regard  due  to  the  nation 
itsel£  It  had  its  origin  from  a  tieaty  ^  Philip,  by  which  he 
had  joined  to  himself  Hannibal  when  he  was  previously  tri^ 
umphant  in  Italy.  Further  cause  was  then  given  for  it,  by  an 
application  from  Athens  for  relief  against  the  ixijuries  of  ihq 
king,  at  a  time  when,  beyond  the  just  rights  of  victory,  he  was 
wrcaJdng  his  fury  upon  dieir  temples,  altars^  and  the  sepulchera 
of  the  dead.  To  petitioners  of  such  consideration  the  senate 
thought  it  right  to  give  assistance ;  for  kings,  commanders, 
peoples,  and  nations,  were  now  seeking  protection,  from  this  one 
city.  .  Under  the  consul  Lsevinus,  therefore,  the  Boman  people, 
having  entered  the  Ionian  Sea  for  the  first  time,  coasted  alot^- 
the  wnole  of  Greece  with  their  fleet,  as  if  in  triumph ;  for  it 
carried  all  the  spoils  of  Scily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Amca ;  and 
a  laurel  that  grew  up**  in  the  general's  ship,  promised  certain 
victory.  Attdus,  king  of  Pergamus,  came  of  his  own  acccKrd  to 
their  assistance;  the  Bhodians,  too,  came,  who  were  a  naval 
people,  and  who  struck  terror  into  all  parts  by  sea  with  their 
chips,  while  the  consul  did  the  same  on  liEmd  with  his  horse  and 
foot'  The  king  was  twice  defeated,  twice  put  to  flight,  and 
twice  despoiled  of  his  camp ;  but  nothing  was  more  terribto 

M  A  lani^  that  grew  np.  etc.1  itStfaift  jwvBfa^  ^p«9^  This  is 

mentioned  by  lAvy.  zzxii.  1,  os  havixig  beioa  reported  tathflrteDHto  by  the 
prooonsql  P.  Bolpioiiis. 
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» 
to  the  Macedonians  ilian  the  sight  of  their  wounds,  which  were, 
not  inflicted  with  darts,  arrows,  or  any  Grecian  weapon,  but 
with  huge  javelins,  and  swords  of  no  less  weight,  and  gaped 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  producing  death.^" 

Under  the  conduct  of  Flammius,  too,  we  penetrated  the 
mountains  of  the  Chaonians,  which  were  before  impassable,  and 
the  river  Aous,"  flowing  through  steep  places  which  form  the 
very  barriers  of  Macedonia.  To  have  effected  an  entrance,  was 
victory ;  for  the  kiug,  never  aflterward  venturing  into  the  field, 
was  forced  to  submission  in  one  engagement,  which  indeed  was 
far  from  being  a  regular  battle,  at  the  hills  which  they  call 
Cjmoscephalae.  But  the  consul  granted  him  peace,  and  restored 
him  his  kingdom ;  and  afterward,  that  no  enemy  might  be  left 
behind,  reduced  Thebes,  Eubdea,  and  Lacedsemon,  which  was 
making  some  attempts  at  opposition  under  its  tyrant  Nabis. 
To  Greece  he  then  restored  its  ancient  condition,  idlowed  it  to 
live  according  to  its  own  laws,  and  to  enjoy  its  ancient  liberty. 
What  rejoicings,  what  shouts  of  pleasure,  were  heard,  when 
this  was  proclaimed  by  the  herald  at  the  quinquennial  games, 
iji  the  theater  at  Numea  !  What  an  emulation  of  applause  was 
there !  what  flowers  did  they  heap  upon  the  consul  I  They 
called  on  the  herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation,  in  which  the 
liberty  of  Achaia**  was  declared,  again  and  again ;  nor  did  they 
enjoy  the  declaration  of  the  consia  less  than  the  most  harmo-^ 
nious  concert  of  flutes  and  harps. 


CHAP.  VIII.     THE  SYRIAN  WAR  AGAINST  KINO  ANTIOCHUS. 

Antiochus  immediately-  followed  the  fate  of  Macedonia  and 
king  Philip ;  fortune,  by  a  certain  influence,  and  as  if  by  design, 
directing  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the  empire  had  ad- 
vanced from  Africa  into  Europe,  so,  from  occasions  sponta- 
neously presenting  themselves,  it  might  proceed  from  Europe 
into  Africa,  and  that  the  order  of  its  victories  might  keep  its 
course  according  to  the  situation  of  the  quarters  or  the  world. 
As  far  as  the  report  of  it  was  concerned,  there  never  was  any 

*•  Beyond  what  was  necessary  for  prodncmg  death]  UUra  mortem,  "Ma- 
jora  erant  qu^m  necesse  esset  ad  mortem  imerendam.'*  Byckius,  Some 
copies  have  tdtra  morem, 

67  Aous]  A  river  of  lUyrioam,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  xxxii.,  21,  xxxviii.  49. 

M  Achaia]  The  name  which  the  Bomansgave  to  Greece  as  their  proviuoe> 
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war  more  formidable,  trben  the  EonUuis  ft»Qected  Upon  iho 
Pergiana  and  the  east,  upon  Xerxes  and  DariuA,  and  the  times 
when  impassable  monntains  are  said  to  have  been  cut  throttgh, 
and  the  sea  to  have  been  hidden  ^ilh  sails.  An  apparent  menace 
from  heaven  also  alarmed  them,  for  Apollo,  at  Oumse,  was  in  a 
constant  perspiration;  but  this  was  onlj  tiie  fear  of  the  god, 
under  concern  for  his  jbelpved;  Asia* 

To  say  the  truth;  no  ~<x>ilutrY  is  better  furnished  with  men, 
money,  and  arms,  than  Syria;  but  it  had  ftUen  into  the  hai^ 
of  so  spiritless  a  mon$rcn,-  th^t  tih^  highest  fwise  of  AotioohuB 
was  that  he  was  conquered  by  the  Eommui. .  There  were  two 
persons  who  impelled  the  idikg  to  this  war;  oatho  one  hand 
Thoas,  prince  of  j£tolia,  whacolnplained  that  his  service  in  the 
war  against  Macedonia  had  not  been  si^fficiently  rewarded  by 
the  Romans ;  on  the  other,  Hannibal,  who,  conquered  in  Afirioa, 
exiled  from  his  country,  and  impatient  of  peace,  was  seeking 
through  the  whole  world  for  an  enemy  to  the .  Soman  people. 
And  how  g?eat  would  the  danger  have  beeu  to  Rome,  if  tho 
king  had  l^n  guided  by  his  Erections,,  that  is,  if  the  desperate 
Hannibal  had  wielded  the  whole  power  of  Asia !  But  the  king;, 
trusting  to  his  resburces,  and  to  the  mere  title  <^  monarch, 
thought.it  enough  to  begin  the  war.**  Europe,  without  di»* 
pute,  was  now  the  property  of  the  Romans  ;  but  Antiochus  de^ 
manded  from  them  Lysimachia,  a  city  founded  by  his  ancestors 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  as  if  it  were  his  hy  hereditary  right. 
By  the  influence  of  this  star,'*  so  to  speak,  tne  tempest  of  tho 
Asiatic  war  was  raised.  But  this  createst  of  kings,  content 
^vith  having  boldly  declared  war,  and  having  marched  out  of 
Asia  with  a  great  noise  and  tumult^  and  taken  possession  of  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  Greece,  thought  of  nothing  but  6a80  and 
luxury,  as  if  he  were  already  conqueror. 

The  Euripus  divides  from  the  continent  the  island  of  Eubioea, 
which  is  close  to  it»  by  a  narrow  iitrait,.  the  waters  of  which  aio 
continually  ebbing  and  flowing.  Here  Antiochus,  having 
erected  tents  of  cloth  of  gold  and  i^lk,  dose  to  the  munnuring. 
noise  of  the  stream,  while  the  music  of  .flutes  and  stringed  in* 


••  Oh.  Vm.  To  be^  the  war]    BsUum  movdre.    60^  Just  below, 
UfitiufoHker  indijdae  beUum. 

•0  This  star]  Bbe  wUut  aiders.  "  That  is,  tUe  dispute  was  the  eanteof  tiis. 
Asiatic  war,  08  the  rising  or  setting  of  certain  staiv,  anoh  as  Arotnmo,  the 
Hyades,  and  Fleiadea,  occasions  tempests.  JKows  u^  UmpmUttu  tespe  ttrtof 
miquo  eodi aiffno  tomnuneniur^  no  t»  mo eomJUcrwm UmmwUUMpymlmi  «y 
iaUeUigaif  quo  rignA  wmmota  tU,   €Sfl.pn>»  Mnaan.,  e.17.'? .  MSm 
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Btruments  minglod  with  tlio  sound  of  Iho  waters,  and  having 
collected  roses,  though  it  was  winter,  from  all  quarters,  formed 
levies,  that  he  might  seem  in  every  way  a  general,  ot*  damsels 
and  youths.  Such  a  king,  already  vanquished  by  his  own 
luxury,  the  Roman  people,  under  the  command  of  the  consul 
Acilius  Glabrio,  having  approached  while  he  was  still  on  the 
island,  compelled  him  to  flee  from  it  by  the  very  news  of  their 
coming.  Having  then  overtaken  him,  'as  he  was  fleeing  with 
precipitation,  atlliermopylfle,  a  pUce  n^neiorablo  for  the  gloiious 
aeath  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  they  obliged  him  (not 
having  confidence  in  the  ground  so  as  to  make  lesislance  even 
there)  to  flee  before  them  by  sea  and  land.  Wi^iout'-the  least 
delay  they  proceeded  stiraignt  into  Syria,  The  king's  fleet  was 
committed  to  Polyxenides  and  Hannibal,  for  Antivyckus  himself 
could  not  endure  to  look  on  the  fight ;  and  it  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Roman  general,  -^aailius  Regillus,  the  Rhodians 
lending  him  their  assistance.  Let  not  Athens  plume  itself  on 
its  victories ;  in  Antiochus  we  conquered  a  Xerxes;  in./£milius 
wo  equaled  Themistocles ;  in  our  triumph  at  E^hesus'*  wo 
matched  that  at  Salamis.  '        - 

The  Romans  then  determined  en  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Antiochus  under  the  generalship  of  the  consul  Scipio,  whom  his 
brother  Africanus,  recently  conqueror  of  Carthage,  voluntarily 
accompanied  in  the  character  of  lieutenant-general.  The  king 
had  given  up  the  whole  of  the  sea ;  but  we  proceeded  beyond 
it.  Our  camp  was  pitched  by  the  river  Maeander  and  Mount 
Sipylus.  Hero  the  king  had  taken  his  position,  with  so  many 
auxiliary  and  other  forces  as  is  quite  incredible.  There  were 
three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  no  less  a  number,  in  propor- 
tion,"^ of  cavalry  and  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  He  had 
also  defended  his  army,  on  either  side,  with  elephants  of  a  vast 
size,  making  a  gay  appearance  with  gold,  purple,  silver,  and 
their  own  ivory.  But  all  this  mighty  force  was  embarrassed  by 
it3  own  vastness,  as  well  as  by  a  shower  of  rain,  which,  pouring 
down  on  a  sudden,  had,  with  wonderful  luck  for  us,  spoiled  Iho 
Persian  bows.    There  was  at  first  consternation,  next  flight,  and 

•1  In  our  triumph  at  Ephesusl  Bphegiia,  "  Wo  must  read  Epheso^  for  the 
Romans  did  not  fight  with  the  IJpheaiam,  but  with  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  at 
Myonesus,  not  far  iVom  £phesu8."     Grcevitis, 

M  No  less  a  number  in  proportion,  etc.]  JSquitum  faloatorumque  eurruum 
non  mmor  wumerw.  It  is  necessary  to  supply  the  words  in  jjroporiion  m 
tiie  translation.  *^Tho  sense  is,  that  the  number  of  calvary  and  chariots 
was  not  less  than  the  multitado  of  infintry  required.*'    Dyinahemwi* 
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then  a  triumph.  To  Antioohug,  yanqnished  and  suppliant,  il 
was  resolved  to  gnmt  peace  and  a  portion  of  his  kingdom ;  and 
this  the  moro  readily,  oecause  he  mid  so  easily  yielded; 


CHAP.  EC      THB  .JSTOLIAN  WAR. 

To  the  Syrian  war  succeeded,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  <rf 
JStolia ;  for  after  Antiochus  was  conquered,  the  Bomans  pur^ 
sued  the  incendiaries  of  the  Asiatic  war.  The  charge  of  taxing 
vcngeanco  on  them  was  committed  to  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who 
immediately,  with  his  endues  of  war,  assaulted  Ambram,  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  and  some  time  the  royal  residence  of 
PyrrhusL  A  surrender  followed.  The  Athenians  and  Bhodjans 
supported  the  entreaties  of  the  j£toIians  for  mercy ;  and,  as  we 
remembered  the  aid**  which  they  had  eiven  lis,  we  resolved  to 
pardon  them.  But  the  war  spread  widely  among  their  neigh-*^ 
bors,  and  through  all  Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus ;  and  Yf&jt" 
ever  islands  lie  iivthat  sea  between  the  Ceraonian  mountains, 
and  the  promontory  of  Malea,  became  a  p<»rtion  of  our  conquesta 
in  that  war. 

CHAP.  X.     THS  ISTRIAN  WAIL     ' 

•  '  ■■  ■   . 

The  Istrians  shared  the  fortono  of  the  JStolians,  whom  ihef 
had  recently  assisted  in  their,  warlike  efforts.  The  commence^- 
mcnt.  of  the  enemy's  military  operations  was  successful,  but  that- 
Very  success  was  the  cause  of  their  overthrow.  For  after  they, 
had  taken  the  camp  of  Cnseus  Manlius,  and  were.devoting  them- 
selves to  the  enjoyment  of  a  rich  spoil,  Appius  Pulcher  attacked 
them  as  they  were  mostly  feasting  and  reveling  and  not  know- 
ing, from  the  influence  of  their  cups,  where  mej  were.  Thus 
they  yielded  up  their  ill-gotten  prey  with  their  blood  and 
breath.  Apulo,  their  king,  being  set  on  horseback,  because  lie' 
was  constantly  stumbling  fixnn  intoxication  and  lightness  of 
head,  could  scarcely  bo  made  sensible,  after  he  came  to  himself 
that  ho  was  a  prisoner. 

«>  Ch.  IX.  We  remember  the  aid,  etc.!  '<  The  asBifltanoe  whidh  they  had 
given  US  agdnst  I^bJHp,  which  Hannibal,  in  Livy,  xszvi.  7,  and  livy  him- 
Bclf,  lib.  zixiii.,  thoi^fht  of  so  maeh  donaequance,  that  they  attribute  to  it: 
the  victory  of  the  Bomans.  Julian,  too,  in  hia  GisaarB,  apeaka  highly  of 
the  iEtoliuis,  and  sava  that  they  were  not  conqoered  by  the  Komnna  intb- 
oQt  extreme  iuuEard."    IMtukemiut, 

...      14* 
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CHAP.  XI.      THK  GALLO-OBECIAN  WAR. 

The  disaster  of  the  Syrian  war  involved  in  it  also  the  Gallo-^ 
Grecians.  Whether  they  had  really  been  among  the  auxilia- 
ries of  king  Autiochus,  or  whether  Manlius,  too  desirous  of 
a  triumph,  merely  pretended  that  they  were,  is  doubtful.  But 
it  is  certain  that,  though  he  was  successful,  a  triumph  was  de- 
nied him,  because  the  senate  did  not  approve  of  his  reasons  for 
the  war. 

The  nation  of  the  Gallo-Grecians,  as  the  name  itself  indicates, 
were  mixed  and  adulterated  relics  of  the  Gauls  who  had  devas- 
tated Greece  under  Brennus,  and  who,  afterward,  marching  east- 
ward, settled  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  But  as  the  seeds  of  fruits 
degenerate  when  their  soil  is  changed,  so  the  native  savageness 
of  those  settlers  was  softened  by  the  gentle  air  of  Asia.  In  two 
battles,  therefore,  they  were  routed  and  dispersed,  although  they 
had  left  their  abodes  at  the  enemy's  approach,  and  retreated  to 
certain  lofty  mountains  which  the  Tolostobogi  and  Testosagi 
then  occupied.  Both  these  tribes,  being  harassed  with  slings 
and  arrows,  surrendered  themselves,  promising  to  observe  unin- 
terrupted peace.  But  those  that  had  been  captured  excited  our 
wonder  by  attempting  to  bite  their  chains  with  their  teeth,  and 
offering  their  throats  to  one  another  to  be  strangled.  The  wife 
of  king  Orgiagon,  having  suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of  a 
centurion,  made  her  escape,  by  a  remarkable  effort,  ft-om  her 
guards,  and  brought  the  soldier's  head,  which  she  had  cut  off, 
to  her  husband. 

CHAP.  XII.     THE  SECOND  MACEDONIAN  WAR. 

While  nation  after  nation  fell  in  the  ruin  of  the  Syrian  war, 
Macedonia  again  roused  hersel£  The  recollection  and  consider- 
ation of  their  former  eminence  excited  that  brave  people  to 
action.  To  Philip  had  succeeded  his  son  Perses,  who  thought 
it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  that  Macedonia,  by 
being  once  conquered,  should  bo  conquered  forever.  The 
Macedonians  accordingly  arose  under  him  with  much  more 
spirit  than  they  had  shown  under  his  father.  They  induced 
the  Thracians  to  join  their  party,  and  thus  tempered  the  dex- 
terity of  the  Macedonians  with  the  robust  valor  of  the  Thracians, 
and  the  daring  spirit  of  the  Thracians  with  the  discipline  of  the 
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Macedonianfi.  To  this  arrangoment  was  added  the  prndenoe  of 
the  piincey  who,  having  sonreyed  tho  faoe  of  the  country  from 
the  top  of.Hffimus,  and  having  pitched  several  camps  in  steep 
places,  and  so  secured  his  kingdom  with  men  and  arms,  that  ho 
seemed  to  have  left  no  access  for  enemies,  unless  ihev  came 
down  from  heaven. 

But  the  Bomans,*^  under  tho  .consul  Mardus  iPhilippus,  havr 
ing  entered  the  province,  and  having  carefully  ezplorod  the  ap-^ 
proaches  by  the  lake  of  Astrus,**  over  troublesome  and  danger; 
ous  hills,  and  heights  which  seemed  inaccessible  even  to  birds, 
forced  a  passage  for  themselves,  and,  by  a  sudden  inroad 
of  war,  alarmed  the  king,  who  was  lying  secure,  and  i^ 
preheiMling  nothing  of  the  ldnd«  His  consternation  was  so 
great,  that  he  ordered  all  his  money  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,* 
lest  it  should  bo  lost,'*  and  his  fleet  to  be  burned,  leet  it  should 
be  set  on  fire.  .      ^    . 

Under  the  consul  Paulus,  when  stronger  garrisons,  in  great 
numbers,  had  been  stationed  on  the  frontiers,  Macedonia  waa 
surfNrised  by  other  ways,  through  l3ie  wnsnmmate  art  and  perse^ 
verance  of  the  general,  who  made  a  feint  on  one  part,  and  effect* 
od  an  eQtraQLoe  at  another ;  and  whose  mere  approach  was  9a 
alarming  to  the  king,  that  lie  durst  not  meet  the  enemy  in  tho 
Held,  but  committed  the  maiu^ement  of  the  struggle  to  his 
generals.  Being  vanquished,  therefore,  in  his  absence,  he  fled 
to  the  6^  send  took  renigo  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  trusting 
to  the  well-knQ[wn  sanctity  of  the  place,  as  if  temples,  fmd  altar» 
could  protect  him  whcMxi  his  mountains  and  arms  could  notr 
defend. 

No  monarch  longer  cherished  regret  for  his  lost  dignity^ 
When  he  wrote  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Roman  general,  from  the 
temple  to  which  he  had  fled,  and  set  his  name  to  the  lettei^  he 

**  Bnt  the  Bomans]  Ifan^—popvktt  JSomafVM,  ■  Al^iMMTf  seems  oat  of  plftoe 
here,  N.  Heinsias  Boggested  tamsn, 

'  «  The  lake  of  Astruii]  Mti'ydempahtdiou  .  A»tUs]a|»  it  nowheiseiM 
mentioned,  the  critics  in  ffeneral  think  the  passage  oorrapt :  and  Sahnatina. 
proposes  to  read  Bi$toniaem  wUudem,  livj,  in  jiSb  nomtive  of  the  Mune 
ciixnxmstaDoea  (zUv.  2),  has  AteuridimpaimimiL, 

«•  Thrown  into  the  sea,  lest  it  should  be  lost,  etc]  An  allosion,  83  F>iein* 
ahomius  thinks,  to  Martial,  Ep.  ii.  80 :         ■ 

JTottem  eiitn  fuaeretf^  se  Ib$mvu8  ipM  peremU  : 
JHe roffOf  nonjuror eH,  ne moriare morif 


Fannins,  to  'scape  his  fbes,  stopped  his  own  Iweatb* 
Waa  he  not  mad  to  die  ftom  fear  of  death  I 


I'r. .' 
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added  JEtw^  to  it.  But  no  general  was  over  more  reBpectful  to 
captive  majesty  than  Paulus.  When  his  enemy  came  within 
Bight,  he  invited  him  into  his  tent,  entertained  him  at  his  own 
table,  and  admonished  his  own  sons  to  toorship  fortune  whose 
power  was  so  great 

The  triumph  over  Macedonia  the  Roman  people  also  estimat- 
qA  and  viewed  as  among  the  most  glorious  that  they  had  ever 
known ;  for  they  occupied  three  days  in  witnessing  it.  The  first 
day  displayed  tno  statues  and  pictures ;  the  second,  the  arms 
and  treasures ;  and  the  third,  the  captives  and  the  king  himself, 
who  was  still  in  a  state  of  amazement,  and  as  it  were  stupefied 
at  the  suddenness  of  his  calamity 

The  people  of  Rome  received  the  joyful  news  of  this  victory 
long  before  they  learned  it  from  the  general's  letter ;  for  it  was 
known  at  Rome  on  the  very  same  day  on  which  Perses  was 
conquered.  Two  young  men,  with  white  horses,  were  seen  cleans- 
ing themselves  from  dust  and  blood  at  the  lake  of  Jutnma; 
and  these  brought  the  news.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
they  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  because  they  were  two;  that  they 
had.  been  present  at  the  battle,  because  they  were  wet  with  blood ; 
and  that  they  had  como  from  Macedonia,  because  they  were  still 
out  of  breath. 

CHAP.  XIII.     THE  ILLYBIAN  WAR. 

The  contagion  of  the  Macedonian  war  involved  the  Hljnrians. 
They  had  served  in  it,  having  been  hired  by  king  Perses  to 
harass  the  Romans  in  the  rear.  They  were  subdued  without 
loss  of  time  by  the  praetor  Anicius.  Ifc  was  only  necessary  to 
destroy  Scorda  the  capital,  and  a  surrender  immediately  follow- 
ed. The  war  was  indeed  finished  before  the  news  reached  Rome 
that  it  was  commenced. 

CHAP.  XrV.     THE  THIRD  MACEDONIAN  WAR. 

By  some  appointment  of  destiny,  as  if  it  had  been  so  agreed 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Macedonians,  that  they  i£ould 
each  be  conquered  a  third  time,  both  assumed  arms  at  the  same 
juncture,  though  the  Macedonians  took  the  lead  in  shaking  off 
the  yoke,  being  jorrown  more  formidable  than  before  by  having 
boon  despised.  The  occasion  of  the  war  is  almost  to  be  blushed 
lit ;  for  one  Andnscus,  a  man  of  the  lowest  rank,  seized  the 
(lirntu\  niicl  commenced  a  war  against  the  Romans,  at  the  same 
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lime.  Whether  he  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave  is  doubtful,  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  had  worked  for  pay.  Being,  however,  from  a 
resemblance  to  king  Philip,  generally  called  Pseudo-Philip,  ho 
sustained  the  person  and  name  of  a  king  with  the  spirit  of  a 
king.  The  Romans  slighting  these  proceedings  on  his  part,  and 
being  content  with  the  services  of  the  prsetor  Juventius  against 
him,  rashly  engaged  the  man  when  ho  was  strengthened  not 
only  with  the  troops  of  Macedonia,  but  also  with  vast  forces 
from  Thrace,  and  they  that  were  invincible  against  real  kings, 
were  defeated  by  this  imaginary  and  pretended  king.  But  un- 
der the  consulship  of  Met^Uus  they  took  ample  revenge  for  tho 
loss  of  their  praetor  and  his  legion ;  for  they  not  only  reduced 
Macedonia  to  servitude,  but  brought  the  leader  in  tho  war,  who 
was  given  up  to  them  by  a  petty  prince  of  Thrace  to  whom  ho 
fled,  in  chains  to  the  city.  Fortune  indulgently  granting  him 
this  favor  in  his  misfortunes,  that  the  Roman  people  triumphed 
over  him  as  a  real  king. 

CHAP.  XV.    THE  THIBD  PUNIO  WAIL 

The  third  war  with  Africa  was  both  short  in  its  duration  (for 
it  was  finished  in  four  years),  and,  compared  with  those  tnat 
preceded  it,  of  much  less  difficulty ;  as  we  had  to  fight,  not  so 
much  against  troops  in  the  field,  as  against  the  city  itself;  but 
it  was  far  the  greatest  of  the  threo  in  its  consequences,  for  in  it 
Carthage  was  at  last  destroyed.  And  if  any  one  contemplates 
the  events  of  the  three  periods,  ho  will  understand  that  the  war 
was  begun  in  the  first,  greatly  advanced  in  the  second,  and  en- 
tirely finished  in  the  third. 

The  cause  of  this  war  was,  that  Carthage,  in  violation  of  an 
article  in  tho  treaty,  had  once  fitted  out  a  fioet  and  army  against 
the  Numidians,  and  had  frequently  threatened  the  frontiers  of 
Masinissa.  But  the  Romans  were  partial  to  this  good  king, 
who  was  also  their  ally. 

When  tho  war  had  been  determined  upon,  they  had  to  con- 
Rider  about  the  end  of  it.  Cato,  even  when  his  opinion  was 
asked  on  any  other  subject,  pronounced,  with  implacable  cn- 
jiiVtj ,  that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed.  Scipio  Nasica  gave 
his  voice  for  its  preservation,  lest,  if  the  fear  of  the  rival  city 
were  removed,  the  exultation  of  Rome  should  grow  extravagant. 
The  senate  decided  on  a  middle  course,  resolving  that  the  city 
Bliould  only  bo  ramovcd  from  its  place ;  for  nothing  appearcil 
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to  them  more  glorious  than  that  there  should  bo  a  Carthago 
which  should  not  be  feared.  In  the  consulship  of  Manlius  and 
Censorinus,  therefore,  the  Boman  people  having  attacked  Car- 
thage, but  giving  them  some  hopes  of  peace,  burned  their  fieet^ 
which  they  voluntarily  delivered  up,  in  sight  of  the  city.  Hav- 
ing next  summoned  the  chief  men,  they  commanded  them  to 
quit  the  place  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their  lives.  This 
requisition,  from  its  cruelty,  so  incensed  them,  that  they  chose 
ramer  to  submit  to  the  utmost  extremities.  They  accordingly 
bewailed  their  necessities  publicly,  and  shouted  with  one  voice 
to  arms ;  and  a  resolution  was  made  to  resist  the  enemy  by 
every  means  in  their  power;  not  because  any  hope  of  success 
was  left,  but  because  they  had  rather  their  birth-place  should 
be  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  by  their  own. 
With  what  spirit  they  resumed  the  war,  may  be  understood 
from  the  &cts  that  they  pulled  down  their  roofs  and  houses  for 
the  equipment  of  a  new  fleet ;  that  gold  and  silver,  instead  of 
brass  and  iron,  was  melted  in  their  forges  for  the  construction 
of  arms ;  and  that  the  women  parted  with  their  hair  to  make 
cordage  for  the  engines  of  war. 

Under  the  command  of  the  consul  Mancinus,  the  siege  was. 
warmly  conducted  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  harbor  was  dis- 
mantled of  its  works,  and  a  first,  second,  and  even  third  wall 
taken,  while  nevertheless  the  Byrsa,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  citadel,  held  out  like  another  city.  But  though  the  de- 
struction of  the  place  was  thus  very  fiir  advanced,  it  was  the 
name  of  the  Scipios  only  that  seemed  fatal  to  Africa.  The 
government,  accordingly,  applying  to  another  Scipio,  desired 
from  him  a  termination  of  the  war.  This  Scipio,  the  son  of 
Paulus  Macedonicus,  the  son  of  the  great  Africanus  had  adopted 
as  an  honor  to  his  family,  and,  as  it  appeared,  with  this  destiny, 
that  the  grandson  should  overthrow  the  city  which  the  grand- 
father had  shaken.  But  as  the  bites  of  dying  beasts  are  wont 
to  be  most  fatal,  so  there  was  more  trouble  with  Carthage  half- 
ruined,  than  when  it  was  in  its  full  strength.  The  Romans 
having  shut  the  enemy  up  in  their  single  fortress,  had  also 
blockaded  the  harbor ;  but  upon  this  they  dug  another  harbor 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  not  with  a  design  to  escape,  but 
because  no  one  supposed  that  they  could  even  force  an  outlet 
there.  Here  a  new  fleet,  as  if  just  bom,  started  forth  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  while,  sometimes  by  day  and  sometimes  by  night, 
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some  new  mole,  some  new  machine,  some  new  band  of  desper- 
ate men,  perpetually  started  up,  like  a  sudden  flame  from  a  fire 
Bunk  in  ashes.  At  last,  their  affairs  becoming  desperate,  forty 
thousand  men,  and  (what  is  hardly  credible)  with  Hasdrubal 
at  their  head,  surrendered  themselves.  How  much  more 
nobly  did  a  woman  behave,  the  wife  of  the  general,  who, 
taking  hold  of  her  two  children,  threw  herself  from  the  top  of 
lier  house  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  imitating  the  queen 
that  built  Carthage.  How  great  a  city  was  then  destroyed,  is 
shown,  to  say  nothing  of  other  things,  by  the  duration  of  the 
Hre,  for  the  flames  could  scarcely  be  extmgui^ed  at  the  end 
of  seventeen  days ;  flames  whicn  the  enemy  themselves  had 
raised  in  their  houses  and  temples,  that  since  the  city  could 
not  be  rescued  from  the  Homans,  all  matter  for  triumph  might 
at  least  bo  burned. 

CHAP.   XVI.      THE    AGH^AN   WAR. 

As  if  this  age  had  been  destined  for  the  subversion  of  cities, 
Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Ach^a,  the  ornament  of  Greece, 
situated,  as  if  for  an  object  of  admiration,  between  the  Ionian 
and  -^ean  Seas,  soon  after  shared  the  fate  of  Carthage.  This 
city  (a  proceeding  unworthy  of  the  Roman  name)  was  de- 
stroyed even  before  it  was  counted  among  the  num  oer  of  un- 
doubted enemies.  The  cause  of  the  war  was  Critolaus,"  who 
used  the  liberty  granted  him  by  the  Romans  against  them- 
selves, and  insulted  the  embassadors  sent  from  Rome,  whether 
by  personal  violence  is  doubtftil,  but  certainly  by  words.  Re- 
venge for  this  affront  was  committed  to  Metellus,  who  was  at 
that  time  settling  the  state  of  Macedonia ;  and  hence  aroso 
the  AchjBan  war.  In  the  first  place,  Metellus,  now  consulj  cut 
to  pieces  the  force  of  Critolaus  on  the  open  plains  of  Elis,  and 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  Alpheus.  The  war  was  indeed 
ended  in  one  battle ;  and  a  siege  threatened  the  city  itself; 
but  (such  is  the  fortune  of  events),  after  Metellus  had  fought, 
Mummius  came  to  take  the  victory.  He  scattered,  far  and 
wide,  the  army  of  the  other  general  Daeus,  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  fethmus,  and  dyed  its  two  harbors  with  blood. 
At  length  the  city,  being  forsaken  by  the  inhabitants,  was  first 
plundered,  and  then  pulled  down  to  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
W  hat  a  profusion  of  statues,  of  garments,  of  pictures,  was  then 

"  Cb.  XVI.  Critolaus]  He  was  chief  of  the  Acbsoan  league. 
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burned  or  scattered  abroad  I  How  great  wealth  the  general 
then  both  carried  off  and  burned,  may  be  known  from  this  fact, 
that  whatever  Corinthian  brass  is  held  in  esteem  throughout 
the  world,  we  find  to  have  been  the  relics  of  that  conflagration. 
Hie  ruin  of  that  most  opulent  city  even  made  the  value  of  this 
brass  the  greater,  inasmuch  as,  when  many  statues  and  images 
were  melted  together  in  the  fire,  veins  of  brass,  gold,  and  silver, 
ran  together  into  one  mass. 

CHAP.   XVII.     AFFAIBS   IN   SPAIN. 

As  Corinth  followed  (ho  fortune  of  Carthage,  so  Numantia 
followed  that  of  Corinth.  Nor  was  there  a  single  place, 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  was  afterward  untouched  by 
the  Koman  arms.  After  the  famous  conflagrations  of  these 
two  cities,  there  was  war  far  and  wide,  not  with  different  na- 
tions one  after  another,  but,  as  it  were,  one  war  pervading  the 
whole  world  at  the  same  time  ;  so  that  those  cities  seemed,  as 
if  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  to  have  dispersed  certain  sparks 
of  war  over  the  whole  globe.  Spain  never  had  the  determina- 
tion to  rise  in  a  body  against  us ;  it  never  thought  of  uniting 
its  strength,  or  making  an  effort  for  empire,  or  combining  for  a 
general  defense  of  its  liberty ;  else  it  is  so  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea  and  the  Pyrenees,  that,  by  the  very  nature  of 
its  situation,  it  is  secure  from  all  attacks.  But  it  was  beset  by 
the  Romans  before  it  knew  itself,  and  was  the  only  one  of  all 
their  provinces  that  did  not  discover  its  strength  till  it  was 
subdued.  ' 

Hie  war  in  this  country  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Scipios  to  Caesar  Augustus,  not 
continuously  or  without  intermission,  but  as  occasions  excited 
the  Romans ;  nor  was  the  dispute  at  first  with  the  Spaniards, 
but  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  from  whom  proceeded  the 
contagion,  and  connection,  and  causes  of  all  the  contentions. 
The  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  Cnaeus,  carried  the  first  Roman 
standards  over  the  Pjrrenaean  mountains,  and  defeated  Hanno, 
and  Hasdrubal  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  in  important  battles ; 
and  Spain  would  have  been  carried  as  it  were  by  assault,  had 
not  those  gallant  men  been  surprised  by  Punic  subtlety  in  the 
height  of  victory,  and  cut  off  at  a  time  when  they  were  con- 
querors by  land  and  sea.  That  Scipio,  therefore,  who  was 
afterward  called  Africantis,  the  avenger  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
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entered  the  country  as  fi  new  and  frcsli  province,  and  having 
speedily  taken  Carthage*'*'  and  other  cities,  and  not  being  con- 
tent with  having  expelled  the  Carthaginians,  made  the  province 
tributary  to  us,  reduced  under  our  dominion  all  places  on  either 
side  of  the  Iberus,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals 
that  prosecuted  a  victorious  course  to  Gades  and  the  moutii  of 
the  Ocean." 

But  it  is  a  greater  matter  to  preserve  a  province^'  than  to 
acquire  one.  Generals  were  accordingly  dispatched  into  several 
parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another, 
who,  with  much  difficulty,  and  many  bloody  engagements, 
taught  those  savage  nations,  which  had  till  then  been  free,  and 
were  consequently  impatient  of  control,  to  submit  to  the  Ro- 
man yoke.  Cato  the  Censor  humbled  the  Celtiberians,  the 
main  strength  of  Spain,  in  several  battles.  Gracchus,  the 
father  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  inflicted  on  the  same 
people  the  demolition  of  a  hundred  and  ^ftj  cities.  Metellus, 
who  was  sumamed  Macedonicus,  deserved  also  to  be  called 
Celtibericus,  for  when  he  had  with  great  glory  reduced  Con- 
trebia  and  liie  Nertobriges,^*  he  with  greater  glory  spared  them. 
Lucullus  conquered  the  Turduli  and  Vaccsei,  from  whom  the 
younger  Scipio,  having  been  challenged  by  their  king  to  a 
single  combat,  carried  off  the  spolia  opima,  Decimus  Brutus, 
taking  a  somewhat  wider  range,  overcame  the  Celts  and  Lusi- 
tanians,  and  all  the  tribes  of  Gallaecia,  crossed  the  river  of 
Oblivion,"  an  object  of  dread  to  the  soldiers,  and  having  pur- 
sued a  victorious  route  along  the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  did  not 
turn  back  until  he  beheld,  not  without  some  dread  and  appre- 
hension of  being  guilty  of  impiety,  the  sun  descend  into  the 
sea,  and  his  fire  buried  in  the  waters. 

But  the  main  difficulty  of  the  war  was  with  the  Lusitanians 

«8  Ch.  XVII.  Carthage]  That  is,  New  Carthage,  in  Spain. 
•3  Mouth  of  the  Ocean]    Oceani  ora.    The  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  li^um 
Gaditanum, 

70  j^  greater  matter  to  proserve  a  province,  etc]  lie  makes  the  same  ob^ 
Bcrvatiou  in  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

71  The  Nertobriges]  This  word  is  probably  cormpt.  It  ought  apparently 
to  be  the  name  of  a  town,  not  of  a  people ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
substitute  Nertdbrigam, 

'«  The  river  of  Oblivion]  Otherw'ise  called  Limb,  or  Limins.  Strabo, 
Xih.  iii. ;  Pomp.  MeL,  iii.  1 ;  Cellar.,  ii.  1.  It  was  called  the  river  of  Obli- 
vion from  the  loss  of  some  troops  on  its  banks,  in  some  of  the  oontentiona 
of  the  Spaniards  among  thomsefvea.  The  word  tranmt^  or  somo  sach  verb^ 
is,  as  Duker  observos,  wanting  in  the  text.- 
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And  Numontiiies ;  and  not  without  reason ;  hr  they  alone,  of  aU 
the  nations  of  Spain,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  leaders. 
There  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficulty  enough  with  all  the 
Celtiberians,  had  not  Salendicus,  the  author  of  their  insurrec- 
tion, been  cut  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  would  have 
been  a  great  man,  from  the  union  of  craft  and  daring  in  his 
character,  if  the  course  of  events  had  favored  him.  Ikandisb* 
ing  a  silver  spear,  which  he  protended  to  have  been  sent  him 
from  heaven,  and  conducting  himself  like  a  prophet,  he  drew 
upon  him  the  attention  of  every  one.  But  having,  with  corres- 
ponding rashness,  penetrated  the  camp  of  the  consul  in  the 
night,  he  was  slain  near  his  tent  by  the  javelin  of  a  sentinel. 
Th0  Lusitanians  Viriathus  stirred  up,  a  man  of  the  most  coif- 
summate  cr^  who  from  a  hunter  becoming  a  robber,  was  from 
a  robber  suddenly  made  a  leader  and  commander,  and  who 
would  have  been,  if  fortune  had  seconded  his  attempts,  the  Ro- 
mulus of  Spain.  Not  content  with  defending  the  liberty  of  his 
countrymen,  he  for  fourteen  years  wasted  all  that  belonged  to 
the  Romans,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iberus  and  Tagus,  widi  fire 
imd  sword.  He  attacked  the  camps  of  praetors  and  governors, 
defeated  Claudius  Unimanus,  with  the  sJmost  utter  destruction 
of  his  army,  and  erected,  in  the  mountains  of  his  country,  tro- 
phies adorned  with  the  robes  and  fasces  which  he  had  taken 
from  our  generals.  At  last  the  consul  Fabius  Maximus  over- 
came him,  but  his  victory  was  disgraced  by  his  successor,  Pom- 
pilius,  who,  eager  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end,  proceeded 
against  the  hero,  when  he  was  weakened  and  meditating  a  sur- 
render, by  the  aid  of  fraud  and  treachery  and  domestic  assas- 
sins, and  conferred  upon  his  adversary  the  glory  of  seeming  to 
have  been  invincible  by  any  other  means. 


CHAP.   XVIII.      THE   NUMANTINE   WAR. 

Numantia,  however  inferior  to  Carthage,  Capua,  and  Corinth, 
in  wealth,  was,  in  regard  to  valor  and  distinction,  equal  to  them 
all.  If  wo  look  to  the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  the 
greatest  glory  of  Spain ;  for,  though  without  a  wall,  without 
towers,  situate  only  on  a  slight  ascent  by  the  river  Douro,  and 
manned  only  with  four  thousand  Celtiberians,  it  held  out  alone, 
for  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  against  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
fiiand  men ;  nor  did  it  hold  out  merely,  but  also  several  times 
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repulsed  them,"  and  forced  them  to  dishoiiorablo  treaties.  At 
last,  when  it  was  found  impregnable  by  its  present  assailants,  it 
was  necessary,  they  thought,  to  apply  to  him  who  had 
destroyed  Carthage. 

Scarcely  ever,  if  we  may  confess  the  truth,  was  the  pretext 
for  a  war  more  imjust.  The  Numantines  had  sheltered  certain 
Segidians,  some  of  their  own  allies  and  relatives,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  intercession 
which  they  made  for  these  refugees  had  no  effect ;  and  wheu 
they  offered  to  withdraw  themselves  from  all  concern  in  the 
war,  they  were  told  to  lay  down  their  arms  as  the  condition 
of  a  treaty  on  fair  terms.  This  was  understood  by  the  barba- 
rians to  signify  that  their  hands  were  to  be  cut  off.  In  conse- 
quence they  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  under  the  conduct 
of  Megara,  a  very  determined  leader,  attacked  Ponipcaus ;  yet, 
when  they  might  have  cut  his  army  to  pieces,  they  chose  rather 
to  make  a  treaty  with  him.  They  had  next  for  an  assailant 
Hostilius  Mancinus,  whose  troops  they  so  dispirited,  by  contin- 
ual slaughters,  that  not  a  man  of  them  could  endure  the  looks 
or  voice  of  a  Numantine.  Yet,  when  they  might  have  put  all 
his  followers  to  the  sword,  they  preferred  making  a  treaty  also 
with  him,  and  were  content  with  despoiling  his  men  of  their 
arms.  But  the  people  of  Rome,  incensed  at  the  ignominy  and 
shame  of  this  Numantine  treaty,  no  less  than  at  the  Caudine 
treaty  of  former  days,  expiated  the  dishonor  of  their  miscar- 
riage, for  the  present,  by  tiie  surrender  of  Mancinus.'*  But  af- 
terward, under  the  leadership  of  Scipio,  who  was  prepared  by 
the  burning  of  Carthage  for  the  destruction*of  cities,  they  grew 
outrageous  for  revenge. 

At  first,  however,  Scipio  had  a  harder  struggle  in  the  camp 
than  in  the  field,  with  our  own  troops  than  with  those  of  Nu- 
mantia.  For  the  soldiery,  under  his  orders,  were  of  necessity 
exercised  in  constant,  excessive,  and  even  servile  labor."    Such 

73  Ch.  XVIII.  Several  times  repalsed  them]  Soepius  aZiquando  peroulU, 
This  is  tho  reading  j>referred  oy  lapsias.  Daser  has  satviiis,  which 
Grffivlus  interprets  'ScBviiia  quam  Carthaao,  Qipua,  et  Chrinthus,  Bat  these 
names  are  at  too  great  a  distanoe  for  suon  an  interpretation. 

7«  By  the  surrender  of  Mancinns]  DedUione  Mancini,  Mancinus  was 
placed,  by  the  consul  Publius  Furius,  at  tho  gate  of  Numantia.  unarmed, 
and  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  Bnt  the  Namantines  refused  to  re- 
ceive him.  See  Veil.  Pat^  ii.  90,  5.  The  subject  is  also  mentioned  by 
Appian,  and  by  Phitarch,  Life  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

"  Excessive— labor]  inJicsHs-'-operUnis.    ^^  Injnstut^^^  says  Dnker,  **fcf' 
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as  knew  not  how  to  bear  arms,  were  ordered  to  carry  an  extraor^ 
dinary  number  of  stakes  for  ramparts ;  and  such  as  were  unwil!^ 
ing  to  be  stained  with  blood,  were  forced  to  defile  themselves 
with  dirt.  Besides,  all  the  women  and  servant-boys,  and  all 
baggage,  except  what  was  requisite  for  use,  were  dismissed. 

Justly  has  it  been  said,  that  an  army  is  of  the  same  worth  as 
its  leadeir.  When  the  troops  were  thus  reduced  to  discipline,  a 
battle  was  fought,  and  that  was  effected  which  none  had  ever 
expected  to  see,  namely,  that  eveiry  one  saw  the  Numantines 
fleeing.  They  were  even  wilUng  to  surrender  themselves,  if 
nothing  but  what  was  endurable  by  men  had  -been  required  of 
them.  But  as  Scipio  was  eager  for  a  full  and  absolute  victory, 
they  were  brought  to  such  despair,  that,  having  gorged  them- 
selves, as  if  for  a  funeral-banquet,  with  half-raw  flesh  and  eelia'* 
(a  name  which  they  give  to  a  drink  of  the  country  made  from 
com),  they  rushed  out  to  battle  with  a  determination  to  die. 
Their  object  was  understood  by  our  general,  and  to  men  defy- 
ing death  the  opportunity  of  fighting  was  not  granted.  But 
when  famine  pressed  hard  upon  them  (as  they  were  surrounded 
with  a  trench  and  breastwork,  and  four  camps),  they  entreated 
of  Scipio  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  engaging  with  him, 
desiring  that  he  would  kill  them  as  men,  and  when  this  was  not 
granted,  they  resolved  upon  making  a  sally.  A  battle  being  the 
consequence,  great  numbers  of  them  were  slain,  and,  as  the  fa- 
mine was  still  sore  upon  them,  the  survivors  lived  for  some  time 
on  their  bodies."  At  last  they  determined  to  fiee ;  but  this 
their  wives  prevented,  by  cutting,  with  great  treachery,  yet  out 
of  affection,  the  girths  of  their  saddles.  Despairing,  therefore, 
of  escape,  and  being  driven  to  the  utmost  rage  and  fury,  they 
resolved  to  die  in  the  following  manner.  They  first  destaroyed 
their  captains,  and  then  themselves  and  their  native  city,  with 
sword  and  poison  and  a  general  conflagration.  Peace  be  to  the 
ashes  of  the  most  brave  of  all  cities ;    a  city,  in  my  opinion, 

immodious  and  nimitts.    Some  have  proposed  to  read  insuetisj  but  Madame 
Bocier  defends  injuatushy  a  reference  to  Virgil,  Geo.,  iii.  346 : 

ITaud  seeus  aopatrua  aoer  Bomanua  in  armUy 
J/ijusto  wbfasce  viam  dum  carpUJ'^ 

T<  Celia]  A  sort  of  eerevUia^  or  beer.  See  Plin.,  ILN.,  xxii.  25.  "  Prob- 
ably," says  Schellcr,  "  a  Spanish  word." 

"ff  Lived  for  some  time  on  their  bodies]  AliouarUiaper  inde  vixere.  The 
commentators  agree  in  giving  this  sense  to  inae.    Sou  Vol.  Max.,  vii.  6,  2. 
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most  happy  in  its  very  sufierings ;  a  city  which  protected  ils 
allies  with  honor,  and  withstood,  with  its  own  force,  and  for  so 
long  a  period,  a  people  supported  by  the  strength  of  the  whole 
world.  Being  overpowered  at  length  by  the  greatest  of  gene- 
rals, it  left  no  cause  for  the  enemy  to  rejoice  over  it.  Its  plun- 
der, as  that  of  a  poor  people,  was  valueless ;  their  arms  they 
had  themselves  burned  ;  and  the  triumph  of  its  conquerors  was 
only  over  its  name. 


CHAP.    XIX.       SUMMARY    OF   THE    ROMAN    WARS    FOR  TWO 

HUNDRED    YEARS. 

Hitherto  the  Roman  people  had  been  noble,  honorable,  pious, 
upright,  and  illustrious.  Their  subsequent  actions  in  this  ago, 
as  they  were  equally  grand,  so  were  they  more  turbulent  and 
dishonorable,  their  vices  increasing  with  the  very  greatness  of 
their  empire.  So  that  if  any  one  divides  this  thurd  age,  which 
was  occupied  in  conquest  beyond  the  sea,  and  which  we  have 
made  to  consist  of  two  hundred  years,  into  two  equal  parts,  ho 
will  allow,  with  reason  and  justice,  that  the  first  hundred  years, 
ia  which  they  subdued  Africa,  Macedonia,  Sicily  and  Spain,  were 
(as  the  poets  sing)  golden  years ;  and  that  the  other  hundred, 
which  to  the  Jugurthine,  Cimbrian,  Mithridatic,  and  Parthian 
wars,  as  well  as  those  of  Gaul  and  Germany  (in  which  the  glory 
of  the  Romans  ascended  to  heaven),  united  the  murders  of  the 
Gracchi  and  Drusus,  the  Servile  War,  and  (that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  their  infamy),  the  war  with  the  gladiators,  were 
iron,  blood-stained,  and  whatever  more  severe  can  be  said  of 
them.  Turning  at  last  upon  themselves,  the  Romans,  as  if  in  a 
^irit  of  madness,  and  fury,  and  impiety,  tore  themselves  in 
pieces  by  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  afterward  by 
those  of  Pompey  and  Caesar. 

These  occurrences,  though  they  are  all  involved  and  confused, 
yet,  that  they  may  appear  the  more  clearly,  and  that  what  is 
bad  in  them  may  not  obscure  what  is  good,  shall  be  related 
separately  and  in  order.  And  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  be- 
gun, we  shall  give  an  account  of  those  just  and  honorable 
wars  which  they  waged  with  foreign  nations,  that  the  daily  in- 
creasing greatness  of  the  empire  may  be  made  more  manifest ; 
and  wc  rhall  then  revert  to  those  direful  proceedings,  those 
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dishonorablo  and  unnatural  contests,  of  the  Eomans  amon^ 
themselves. 

CHAP.    XX. 

After  Spain  was  subdued  in  the  West,  the  Roman  people  had 
peace  in  the  East ;  nor  had  they  peace  only,  but,  by  unwonted 
and  unexampled  good  fortune,  wealth  left  them  by  bequest^ 
from  kings,  and  indeed  whole  kingdoms  at  once,  fell  into  their 
possession.  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  son  of  king  Eumenes, 
who  had  formerly  been  our  ally  and  fellow-soldier,  left  a  will'* 
to  the  following  effect :  "  Let  the  Roman  people  be  heir  to  my 
property."  Of  the  king's  property,  the  kingdom  was  a  portion. 
The  Romans  accordingly  entering  on  the  inheritance,  became 
possessors  of  the  province,  not  by  war  and  arms,  but  what  is 
more  satisfactory,  by  testamentary  right 

But  as  to  what  followed,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Romans 
lost  or  recovered  this  province  with  the  greater  ease.  Aristo- 
nicus,  a  high-spirited  youth  of  the  royal  family,  brought  over  to 
his  interest,  without  much  diflBculty,  part  of  the  cities  which 
had  been  subject  to  the  kings,"  and  reduced  a  few,  which  offered 
resistance,  as  Myndus,  Samos,  and  Colophon,  by  force  of  arms. 
He  then  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  the  prjetor  Crassus,  and  took 
Crassus  himself  prisoner.  But  the  Roman  general,  remember- 
ing the  dignity  of  his  family  and  the  name  of  Rome,  struck  out 
the  eye  of  the  barbarian,  who  had  him  in  custody,  with  a  wand, 
and  this  provoked  him,  as  he  intended,  to  put  him  to  death. 
Aristonicus,  not  long  after,  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Per- 
pema,  and,  upon  giving  up  all  claim  to  the  kingdom,  kept  in 
confinement.  Aquilius  then  suppressed  the  relics  of  the  Asiatic 
war,  by  poisoning  certain  springs  (a  most  dishonorable  proceed* 
ing),  in  order  to  force  some  cities  to  a  surrender.  This  act, 
though  it  hastened  his  victory,  rendered  it  infamous ;  for,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  the  practices  of  our  ancestors, 
he  desecrated  the  Roman  arms,  which  had,  till  then,  been  pure 
and  inviolate,  by  the  use  of  detestable  drugs. 

'8  Attains — left  a  will]  See  note  on  tlie  Letter  of  Mithridates,  Fragments 
of  Sallust's  History,  p.  231. 
7»  Subject  to  the  kings]  Eumenes  and  Attalus. 
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CHAP.   I.       THE   JUGURTHINE    WAR. 

This  was  tho  state  of  things  in  the  east.  But  in  the  south- 
ern quarter  there  was  no  such  tranquillity.  Who,  after  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  would  have  expected  any  war  in  Afri- 
ca ?  Yet  Numidia  roused  herself  with  no  small  effort ;  and  in 
Jugurtha  there  was  something  to  be  dreaded  after  Hannibal. 
This  subtle  prince  assailed  the  Romans,  when  they  were  illus- 
trious and  invincible  in  arms,  by  means  of  his  wealth ;  and  it 
fortunately  happened,  beyond  the  expectation  of  all,  that  a  king 
eminent  in  artifice  was  insnared  by  artifice. 

Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  son  of  Micipsa  by 
adoption,  having  determined,  from  a  desire  of  being  sole  king, 
to  put  his  brothers  to  death,  but  having  less  fear  oi  them  than 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  in  whose  faith  and  protec* 
tion  the  kingdom  was  placed,  effected  his  first  crime  by  treach- 
ery ;  and  having  got  the  head  of  Hiempsal,  and  then  turned 
his  efforts  against  Adherbal,  he  brought  the  senate  over  to  his 
side  (after  Adherbal  had  fled  to  Rome),  by  sending  them  money 
through  his  embassadors.  This  was  his  first  victory  over  us. 
Having  by  similar  means  assailed  certain  commissioners,  who 
were  sent  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  him  and  Adherbal, 
and  having  overcome  tho  very  integrity  of  the  Roman  empire®* 
in  Scaurus,  he  prosecuted  with  greater  confidence  the  wicked 
course  which  he  had  commenced.  But  dishonesty  can  not  long 
be  concealed ;  the  corrupt  acts  of  Scaurus's  bribed  commission 
came  to  light,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Romans  to  make  war 
on  the  fratricide.**  The  consul  Calpumius  Bestia  was  the  first 
general  sent  to  Numidia ;  but  Jugurtha,  having  found  that  gold 
was  more  efficient  against  the  Romans  than  iron,  purchased 
peace  of  him.  Being  charged  with  this  imderhand  dealing, 
and  summoned,  on  the  assurance  of  safe  conduct,  to  appear 
before  the  senate,  the  prince,  with  equal  boldness,  both  came  to 
the  city  and  procured  the  death  of  Massiva,  his  competitor  for 
the  kingdom  of  Masinissa,  by  tho  aid  of  a  hired  assassin.     This 

fo  Ch.  I.  Tho  very  integrity  of  the  Roman  empire]  Ipsos  Romani  imperii 
rrwres.  "  Because  scanrus  seemed  of  all  men  the  mo»t  grave  and  aDsti« 
ncnt."  Freimhemius.    Sec  the  note. on  Sail.,  Jng.,  c.  15. 

«*  Tratricide]  Parrkidam.    See  note  on  Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  14. 
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was  another  reason  for  war  against  Jugurtha.  The  task  of  in- 
flicting the  vengeance  which  was  to  follow  was  committed  to 
Albinos ;  but  Jugurtha  (shameful  to  relate !)  so  corrupted  his 
army  also,  that,  through  the  voluntary  flight  of  our  men  in  the 
field,  he  gained  a  victory,  and  became  master  of  our  camp ;  and 
an  ignominious  treaty,  as  the  price  of  safety  to  the  Romans, 
being  added  to  their  previous  dishonor,  he  suffered  the  army, 
which  he  had  before  bought,  to  depart. 

At  this  time,  to  support^  not  so  much  the  Boman  empire  as 
its  honor,  arose  Metellus,  who,  with  great  subtlety,  assailed  the 
enemy  with  his  own  artifices ;  an  enemy  who  sought  to  delude 
him,  sometimes  vnih  entreaties,  sometimes  with  threats,  some- 
times with  flight  that  was  evidently  pretended,  and  sometimes 
with  such  as  seemed  to  bo  real"  But  the  Roman,  not  content 
with  devastating  the  fields  and  villages,  made  attempts  en  the 
principal  cities  of  Numidia,  and  for  a  long  time  sought  in  vain 
to  reduce  Zama ;  but  Thala,  a  place  stored  with  arms  and  the 
king's  treasures,  he  succeeded  in  capturing.  Afterward  ho 
pursued  the  prince  himself,  deprived  of  his  cities,  and  forced  to 
flee  from  his  country  and  kingdom,  through  Maurctania  and 
Getulia.  Finally,  Marius,  having  greatly  augmented  the  army, 
(for  from  the  obscurity  of  his  own  birth,  he  enlisted  numbers  of 
the  lowest  class  of  people)  attacked  the  king  when  he  was  al- 
ready defeated  and  disabled,  but  did  not  conquer  him  more 
easily  than  if  ho  had  engaged  him  in  full  and  fresh  vigor.  The 
same  general,  also,  with  wonderful  good  fortune,  reduced  Capsa, 
a  city  built  by  Hercules,  lying  in  die  middle  of  Africa,  and  de- 
fended by  serpents  and  sandy  deserts,  and  forced  his  way,  by 
the  aid  of  a  certain  Ligurian,  into  Mulucha,  a  city  seated  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  the  approach  to  it  being  steep  and  apparently 
inaccessible.  Soon  after  ho  gave  a  signal  overthrow,  near  the 
town  of  Cirta,  not  only  to  Jugurtha  himself,  but  to  Bocchus, 
the  king  of  Mauretania,  who,  from  ties  of  blood,  had  taken  tho 
part  of  the  Nimiidian  prince.  But  the  Mauretanian,  distrust- 
ing the  condition  of  his  own  affairs,  and  apprehensive  of  being 
involved  in  another's  ruin,  offered  to  purchase,  by  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha,  a  treaty  and  alliance  with  Rome.     That  most 

•3  Fliglit  that  was  evidently  pretended — sucli  ns  seemed  to  be  real]  Jem 
nmulata,^  jam  quasi  verafuga.  There  is  something  corrupt  in  this  poHsn^t- ; 
for,  ns  Duker  and  Perizonius  observe,  there  is  no  conceivable  differcr.co 
bctwetjii  quaai  verafuga  and  simuiaia/uffa.  The  manuscripts  vary  a  Jittlc, 
but  afford  1:0  help. 
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treaeb^rdus'of  prtnces,  acbordiogly,  xras  iosnwed  by  ihe  treaeli- 
017  of  bis  own  iatbor-in-law,  and  deHyored  intto  me  hands  of 
Sjlla,.and  the  people  of  Rome  at  last  beheld  Jugortha  loaded 
with  chains  and  led.  in  trinmph,  while  the  king  himself  oon- 
quered  and  captive,  looked  again  on  the.  citj- which  he  had 
vainlj  prophesied  ^was  to  be  sold,  and  doomed  to  perish  if  it 
could  but  ond.a  buyer."  But  if  it  had  been  to  be  sold,**  it  had 
a  purchaser  in  him,  and  since  he  did  not  edoape,  it  will  appear 
certain  that  it  is^ot  destined  to  perish*  : 

•  » 

€HAP»  n;      THE  WAR  WITlt  TBS  ALLOBBOGSS. 

Thns  did  the  Romans  succeed  in  the  iouth.  /  In  the  nordi 
there  were  much  more  sanguinary  proceedings,  and  in  a  greatei* 
number  of  places  at  once»  Nothmg  is  more  inclement  than 
those  regions.  The  air  is  severe,  and  the  tempera  of  the  inhabe- 
itants  similar  to  it.  -  From  aH  this  tracts  on  tne  tight  and  fho 
left,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  northern  quarter,  burst  forth  savage 
enemies.  The  Salvi  were  the  first  people  beyond  the  Ame 
that  felt  our  arms,  m  consequence  of  Marseilles,  a  most  &ithml 
land  friendly  city,  having  complained  of  their  inroads.  Tho 
Allobroges  and  Arvemi  were  the  nezt^  as  similar  complunta 
from  the  JSdui  called  for  our  assistance  and  protection  against 
them.  The  river  Varus  is  a  inritness  of  our  victories,  as  well  as 
the  Isara  and  Vindelicus,  and  the  Rhone,  tho  swiftest  of  all 
rivers.  The  greatest  terror  to  the  barbarians  were  the  elc^ 
phants,  which  matched  the  fierceness  of  those  people.  In  the 
triumph  there  was  nothing  so  conspicuous  as  king  jBituitus,  in 
his  variegated  arms  and  silver  chariot,  just  as  he  had  fought 
How  great  the  joy  was  for  both  victories,  may  be  judgfei  frpm^ 
the  fact  that  both  Domitius  uEnobarbus,  and  Fabius  Makimus; 
erected  towers  of  stone  upon  the  places  where  they.  }iad .  fought^ 
and  fixed  upon  them  trophies  adorned  with  the  anns  of  tliq 
enemy :  a  practice  not  usual  with  us,  for  the  BcHnaa  pebplo 
never  upbraided  their  conquered  enemies  with  their  victoner 
over  them. 

CHAP.  m.      TOE  WARS  WITH    TBB  OIMBBI,   TBXnTOKEB,   AKD 

The  Oimbri,  Teutohes,  and  Hgnrini,  fleeing  from  the  extrmo 

«3  But  if  it  had  been  to  be  sold]  Jam  iU  wnattt /trimd.   lUdanM  JHOer 
proposed  nam K^.   Some  idditions have ^envMM ffC  .  .:'.;<  .Ir-'i ' 

15  - 
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parts  of  Gaul,"  bcc&iirjo  the  Ocean  had  inundated  their  cotm^ 
try,  proceeded  to  seek  new  settlements  throughout  the  world'; 
and  heing  shut  out  from  Gau?  and  Spain,  and  wheeling  about^ 
toward  Italy,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  camp  of  Silanus^  and 
from  thence  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  "the  people  of  Mars* 
would  allot  them  some  land  as  a  stipend,  and  use  their  hands 
and  arms  for  whatever  purpose  they  pleased.'*  But  what  land^ 
could  the  people  of  Rome  give  th^^m,  when  they  were  ready  t<> 
fight  among  themselves  aBout  the  agrarian  laws?  Finding 
application,  therfbre,  unsuccessful,  they  resolved  to  obtain  by 
force  what  they  could  not  get  by  entreaty.  Bilanus  could  not 
withstand  the  first  attack  of  the  barbarians,  nor  Manlius  the 
second,  nor  Csepio  the  third.  All  the  three  commanders  werd 
routed,  and  driven  from  their  camps.  Rome  would  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Marius  happened  to  live  in  that  age.  Even 
he  did  not  dare  to  engage  them  at  once,  but  kept  his  soldiers 
in  their  camp,  until  the  impetuous  rage  and  fury,  which  the  bsu> 
barians  have  instead  of  valor,  should  subside.  The  savages,  in 
consequence,  set  off  for  Rome,  insulting  our  men,  and  (such 
was  their  confidence  of  taking  the  city)  asking  them  whether 
they  had  any  messages  to  send  to  their  wives.  With  not  less 
expedition  than  they  had  threatened,  they  marched  in  threo 
bodies  over  the  Alps,  the  barriers  of  Italy.  But  Marius,  exert- 
ing extraordinary  speed,  and  taking  a  shorter  route,  quickly 
outstripped  the  enemy.  Asssailing  first  the  Teutones,  at  tho 
very  foot  of  tho  Alps,  in  a  place  which  they  call  Aqucz  Sextiw, 
in  how  signal  a  battle  (O  heavenly  powers!)  did  he  over- 
throw them  !  The  enemy  possessed  themselves  of  a  valley,  and 
a  river  running  through  tho  midst  of  it,  while  our  men  wanted 
water;  but  whether  Marius  allowed  this  to  happen  designedly, 

M  Cb.  III.  From  the  extreme  parts  of  Gaul]  Ab  extremis  OdCUm,  As 
ChMa  occurs  agun,  a  few  lines  below,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  something 
Tnx>ng  !n  the  passage.  Claverias,  Germ.  Antiq.,  i.  10,  ii.  4,  iii.  22,  suggests 
that  ve  shonid  read  GermamcR,  GrsBvius  and  Dnker  say  that  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  were  Germans,  and  that  therefore  Floras  may 
reasonably  have  used  GaUia  as  s^onymous  with  Germania.  I  have  littlo 
doubt,  however,  that  Cluverius  is  ri^ht;  for  Floras  was  too  careful  of  hw 
language  to  make  so  inelegant  a  repetition  as  exclnsi  Gallia  after  a(  extremis 
GaUicBprf>fv^i. 

8*  Wheeling  about]  Quum — re^yrarent.  The  latter  word  is  a  conjecturo 
of  Salma&ius,  approved  by  Grsevius.  Duker  retains  the  common  reading 
remifrarerUj  which  is  manifestly  corrupt. 

^  8«  The  people  of  Mars}  Martvus  popul/its.    They  intimated  that  one  war' 
like  people  ought  to  oblige  another  warlike  people. 
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or  turned  an  error  to  bis  advantage,  is  doubtful ;  certain  it  is, 
bowever,  tbat  tbo  courage  of  tbe  Romans,  stimulated  by  ne- 
cessity, was  the  cause  of  their  victory.  For  when  the  troops 
clamored  for  water,  "  You  are  men,"  he  replied  ;  "  yonder  you 
have  it."  Such,  in  consequence,  was  the  spirit  with  which  they 
fought,  and  such  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Romans 
drank  from  the  ensanguined  stream  not  more  water  than  blood 
of  the  barbarians.  Their  king  himself,  Teutobochus,  who  was 
accustomed  to  vault  over  four  or  six  horses  at  once,  could  scarcely 
mount  one  when  he  fled,  and  being  taken  prisoner  in  the  neigh^ 
boring  forest,  was  a  remarkable  object  in  the  triumph,  for,  bemg 
a  man  of  extraordinary  stature,  he  towered  above  the  trophies 
themselves. 

The  Teutones  being  utterly  cut  off,  Marius  directed  his  efforts 
against  the  Cimbri.  This  people  had  made  a  descent,  even  (who 
would  believe  it  ?)  in  the  time  of  winter,  which  raises  the  Alps"? 
still  higher  than  ordinary,  rolling  forward,  like  a  falling  masd 
of  rock,  from  the  Tridentine  heights  into  Italy  as  far  as  th^ 
Adige.  Attempting  the  passage  of  the  river,  not  by  the  aid  of 
a  bridge  or  of  boats,  but,  with  the  stupidity  of  savages,  trying 
to  stem  it  with  their  bodies,  and  making  vain  efforts  to  stop  its 
current  with  their  hands  and  shields,  th#y  at  last  blocked  it  up 
with  a  mass  of  trees  thrown  into  it,  and  so  got  across.  And 
had  they  immediately  marched  for  Rome  in  a  body,  and  eager 
for  battle,  the  danger  to  the  city  would  have  been  great ;  but 
delaying  in  the  parts  about  Venice,  where  the  climate  of  Italy 
is  most  luxurious,  their  vigor  was  diminished  by  the  very  mild> 
ness  of  the  country  and  atmosphere.  When  they  had  been 
further  relaxed  by  the  use  of  bread,  cooked  flesh,  and  pleasant 
wines,  Marius  opportunely  came  up  with  them.  They  requested 
our  general  to  fix  upon  a  day  for  battle,  and  he  appointed  thd 
next.  They  engaged  in  an  open  plain,  which  they  call  the 
Raudian  field.  There  fell  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty  thousand ;  on  ours  fewer  than  three  hundred.  The 
barbarians  were  slaughtered  during  an  entire  day.  Marius  had 
also  assisted  valor  by  artifice,  in  imitation  of  Hannibal  and  hi^ 
stratagem  at  Cannae.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  fixed  on  a  foggy 
day,'*  so  that  he  could  charge  the  enemy  before  they  were  aware 

87  Raises  the  Alps]  Qiue  altiUs  Alpes  levat,  "This  is  very  true,"  says 
Grsevius,  "  for  snow  is  spread  over  snow,  and  is  turned,  they  say,  into 
gtonc."    See  c.  10,  Jiyevne  creverant  Alpes, 

^  IIo  hud  fixed  ou  a  foggy  day]  ^ebtUo8um  diem.    To  attribute  theso 
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of  his  approacli ;  and,  83  it  was  windy  also,  ho  maneuvered  so 
that  the  dust  was  driven  into  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  enemy ; 
while,  in  addition,  he  had  arranged  his  troops  to  face  the  east, 
80  that^  as  was  afterward  learned  from  the  prisoners,  the 
heaven  seemed  to  be  on  fire  from  the  glittering  of  the  Roman 
helmets  and  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  them.  But  the 
struggle  with  the  enemies'  wives  was  not  less  severe  than  that 
with  themselves ;  for  the  women,  being  mounted  on  the  wag- 
ons and  other  carriages,  which  had  been  ranged  around  as  a 
defense,  fought  from  them,  as  from  towers,  with  spears  and  pikes.  ^ 
The  death  of  these  savages  was  as  glorious  as  their  contest  for  ' 
victory ;  for  when,  upon  sending  an  embassy  to  Marina,  they 
failed  to  obtain  their  liberty,  and  sacerdotal  protection,'"  which 
it  was  not  lawful  to  grant,  they  either  fell,  after  strangling  or 
braining  the  whole  of  their  children,  by  mutual  wounds,  or 
hanged  themselves,  with  ropes  made  of  their  own  hair,  upon 
trees  and  the  yokes  of  their  wagons.  Their  king  Bojorix 
fell  in  the  battle,  fighting  furiously,  and  not  without  avenging 
himself. 

The  third  body,  the  Tigurini,  which,  as  if  for  a  reserve,  had 
taken  post  on  the  Noric  heights  of  the  Alps,  dispersing  in 
different  ways,  and  betaking  themselves  to  ignoble  flight  or 
depredations  at  last  quite  disappeared.  This  joyful  and  happy 
news,  of  tlie  deliverance  of  Italy  and  the  securing  of  the  empire, 
the  people  of  Rome  received,  not,  as  is  usual,  by  the  mouths  of 
men,  but,  if  we  may  believe  it,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods 
themselves.  For  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  contest  was 
decided,  two  young  men,  crowned  with  laurel,  were  seen,  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  tho 
praBtor ;  and  a  general  rumor  prevailed  in  the  theater  of  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Cimbii,""  attended  with  the  expression,  "  May  it  bo 

etrata^ems  to  Marius,  in  imitation  of  Hannibal,  is  absnrd.  Haurins  was 
asked  to  fix  a  day  for  battle,  and  chose  the  next,  without  knowledge  whether 
it  would  be  foggy  or  clear.  The  fog,  too,  as  Florus  says,  was  so  dense  that 
the  Gauls  could  not  see  the  Komons  approaching ;  yet  he  states  that  thero 
was  sunshine  reflected  from  the  Koman  hehnets,  and  making  tho  heaven 
seem  in  a  blaze. 

•*  Sacerdotal  protection]  Saeerdotiunu  **  They  did  not  desire^  as  Madsmo 
Dacier  supposes,  to  institute  any  sacerdotal  body,  either  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, or  in  common  with  any  other  priests,  but  merely  requested  to  bo 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Ordrunt  tU — virginibus 
VeHalibuH  dono  miitererUur,  affirmarUes  ceqve  se,  atqiie  illas,  virUia  concubitut 
e^operteafuturas,  Val.  Max.,  vi.  1,  fin."  DijJcer, 
t  w  Of  a  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  etc.]  Frequensque  i.i  epeeUiculo  rumor 
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happy  for  us."  What  could  be  more  wonderful,  what  more  ex- 
traordinary, than  this?  For  as  if  Rome,  raised  on  her  own 
hills,  had  taken  a  view  of  the  battle,  the  people  were  clapping 
their  hands  in  the  city,  as  is  the  case  at  a  show  of  gladiators, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Cimbri  were  falling  in  the 
field. 

CHAP.  IV.       THE  THBACIAW  WAR. 

After  the  Macedonians  were  subdued,  the  Thracians,  please 
the  gods,**  rebelled ;  a  people  who  had  themselves  been  tribu- 
tary to  the  Macedonians,  and  who,  not  satisfied  with  making 
inroads  into  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Thcssaly  and  Dalmatian 
advanced  as  far  m  the  Adriatic  Being  content  with  this  as  a 
boundary,  nature  apparently  stopping  their  progress,  they  hurled 
their  weapons  into  the  waves.  No  cruelty,  however,  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  march,  had  been  left  unexercised  by  their 
fury  upon  such  as  they  took  prisoners ;  they  ofiered  human  blood 
to  the  gods ;  they  drank  from  men^s  skulls ;  they  made  death 
from  fire  and  sword,"''  more  ignominious  by  every  kind  of  in- 
sult; and  they  even  forced  by  tortures*"  infants  from  their 
mothers'  wombs. 

Of  all  the  Thracians  the  most  savage  were  the  Scordisci ; 

Victoriaa  Cimhricso  Felicitor,  dixU,  Thns  standa  the  passage  in  Doker's 
text,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  otliere.  as  if  Victoria  were  a  dative  depending 
on fdieUer,  and  the  senfte  were,  "Good fortune  for  the  victory  over  the 
Cimbri."  In  this  sense  Grnter  and  Freinshemios  expressly  say  that  the 
words  ore  to  be  takenj  and  adduce  a  passage  or  two  from  Suetonius  in 
whichfelicUer  is  joined  with  a  dative.  But  these  datives  in  Suetonius  are. 
08  Duker  observes  in  his  note,  datives  of  the  person ;  and  both  he  ana 
^cheffer  doubt  whether  a  dative  of  the  thing,  sucn  as  viciorUBy  can  properly 
be  used  with/elicUer,  Duker  therefore  proposes  to  take  vietoricB  Gimhrica 
as  a  genitive  with  rumor^  and  to  \et/elieiier  stand  by  itself,  as  in  Phted.,  y. 
1,4:  IHicUeTj  mhdomanL  In  this  sense  I  have  given  the  paasage  in  the 
translation. 

»»  Ch.  IV.  Please  the  gods]  Si  diis  placet.  A  contemptuous  expression, 
similar  to  our  phrase  Oodwot^  as  "Peter,  God  wot,  thought  to  do  it." 

M  Death,  from  fire  and  sword]  Mortem  tarn  igni  miamfumo  is  the  com- 
mon reading.  I  have  adopted  W  assess  conjecture, /emo.  Duker,  indeed, 
endeavors  to  support /t««M)  by  references  to  Cioero,  Verr.,  i.  17,  where  a 
man  is  described  as  tortured  by  fumigation,  and  to  Vulcat.  Gall.,  iv.,  with 
the  notes  of  Casaubon  and  Salmasius.  But  there  would  be  no  need  to  say 
that  the  Thracians  added  insvU  to  death  by  smoke,  a  death  sufficiently  in- 
sulting in  itsel£ 

*'  Forced  by  tortures,  etc.]  Exiorouere  tormentis.  '*  Tarmenia  aocipio  funes 
circa  ventrem  tensos  et  ligatos.  ihrmeiUo  tennoTf  Priap.  Canri.,  v.  Vide 
abi  Scalig.  Colv.  et  Scip.  Gcntil.  ad  Apiil.  Apol.  non  longd  k  princ .  Quan- 
miam  etiam  oliis  modis  oompresso .  vontro  partus  extorqueri  potest." 
l)uker. 
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And  to  their  stren^h  was  added  cunning.  Their  situation 
among  woods  and  mountiuns  agreed  with  their  temper.  An 
army,  accordingly,  which  Cato  conunanded,  was  not  only  rented 
or  put  to  flight  by  them,  but,  what  resembled  a  prodigy,  entirey 
cut  off,  '  Didius,  nowever,  drove  them  back,  as  they  were,  strag- 
gling and  dispersed  in  unrestrained  devastation  of  the  country, 
into  their  own  Thrace.  Drusus  repelled  them  further,  and 
hindered  them  from  crossing  the  Danube.  Minucius  made 
havoc  of  them  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Ilebrus,  though  he 
lost  many  of  his  men  when  the  river,  which  deceived  them  with 
its  ice,  was  attempted  by  his  cavalry.  Piso  passed  over  the 
Khodope  and  Caucasus.  Curio  went  as  &r  as  Dacia,  but  was 
afraid  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  its  forests.  Appius  advanced 
to  the  Sarmatians,  Lucullus  to  the  Tanais,  the  boundary  of  those 
nations,  and  to  the  lake  Mseotis.  .  Nor  were  these  most  savage 
of  enemies  subdued  by  any  other  treatment  than  such  as  they 
exercised  on  others ;  for  cruelties  by  fire  and  sword  were  inflict- 
ed on  all  that  were  taken  prisoners.  But  nothing  seemed  more 
horrid  to  these  barbarians  than  that  they  should  be  left  with 
their  hands  cut  off,  and  be  obliged  to  live  and  survive  their 
sufferings. 

CHAP.  V.       THE  MITHRroATIC  WAR. 

The  Pontic  nations  lie  to  the  north,  along  the  sea  on  the  lefl,*^ 
and  have  their  name  from  the  Pontus.  Of  these  people  and 
countries  the  most  ancient  king  was  -/Eetes.  After  him  reigned 
Artabazes,  who  was  sprung  from  one  of  the  seven  Persians. 
Then  came  Mithridates,  the  mightiest  of  all  kings ;  for  though 
four  years  were  sufficient  to  defeat  Pyrrhus,  and  seventeen  to 
conquer  Hannibal,  this  monarch  held  out  for  forty  years,  till, 
being  subdued  in  three  great  wars,  he  was  by  the  good  fortune 
of  Sylla,  the  bravery  of  Lucullus,  and  the  greatness  of  Pompey, 
entirely  brought  to  nothing. 

As  a  pretext  for  war,  he  alleged  to  Cassius,  our  embassador, 
that  "  his  borders  were  wasted  by  Nioomedes,  king  of  Bithynia." 
Moved,  however,  by  a  spirit  of  ambition,  he  burned  with  a 
desire  to  grasp  all  Asia,  and,  if  he  could,  all  Europe.  Our  vices 
gave  him  hope  and  confidence ;  for  while  we  were  distracted 
by  civil  wars,  the  opportunity  of  attacking  us  tempted  him ; 

»*  Ch.  V.  Alonff  the  sea  on  the  lofl]  In  mare  siniatrum.  The  Pontua 
l^nxinns,  which  lies  on  the  left  of  those  sailing  fh>m  Italy  into  Asia 
Minor. 
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and  Msuiua,  Sylla,  and  S^rtoriua:  showed  liim  frdm  a  dUtanco 
that  the  sido  of  the  emj»re  was  exposed.  In  the  nudst,  there- 
fore, of  these  ^ujQTerings  and  disturbances  of  the  commonwealthf 
the  tempest  pf  the  Pontic  war,  as  if  s^ng  its  opportunity^ 
suddenly  descQnded,  as  from  the  extreme  heights  of  the  north, 
upon  a  people  wearied  and  pre-ocoupied.  Its  first,  irruptiou  at 
pnce  snatched  Bithynia  ftom.  u&  Asia  was  next  .s^i^od  with 
similar  terror,  and  our  cities  and  people  without  delay  revolted 
to  the  Hn^  He  hiJD^elf  was  active  and  urgent,  and  exercised 
pnielty  as  if  he  thought  it  a  virtue.  Eor  what  could  .ba  :mQr8 
atrocious  than  one  of  his  edicts,  ordering  all  citizens  of  Rome 
that  were  in  Asia  to  be;  put  to  death  I  Then,  ind^SMi,  hpmes, 
temples,  and  altars^  and  ail  obligations,  human  aod  di^xiei  were 
violated.  i  •.,'.>.  \ 

This  terror  in  Asia  opened  to  the  Mng  also  a  passage!  into 
Europe.  Accordingly,  Archelaus  ^d  Neopt6lemus,,two.of'his 
generals,  being  di£9)atched  thither,  tb<^  Oyclades,  ]>^od,^EulMea^ 
(and  all  the  islands  except  Bhodea^  which  adhered  to. us. m<»o 
nrmly  than  ever),  with  Athens;  the  Very  glory  .of .  Greece,  were 
seized  by  his  troop&  The  dreaci^of  the  king  even  affected  Italy 
and  the  city  of  Rome  itselfl  I^ius  Sylla,'  thereforei,  a  num  ex- 
cellent in  war,  hastened  to  oppose  him,  and  repelled,  ab  ^th  a 
push  of  the  hand,  the  eAetny  who  was  advancing  with  equal 
impetuosity.  Ath^is,  a  city  which  was  the  mother  of  coBm,  ho 
first  compelled,  by  si^  aod  &min;ey  to  eat  (who  would  believe 
it?)  the  flesh  of  numan  beings;  and  then,  ha^ag  undenniiied 
the  harbor  of  the  Hraseus,  with  its  six  walla  and  mo^**  and 
having  reduced  the  mwt  ungratrfyl  cf  men^^  as  hie  hknaelf 
called  them,  he  yet  spared  them  for  the  honor  of  their  deceased 
ancestors,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  religion  tod  fame.  Having 
next  driven  the  king's  garrisons  from  i^bcea  and  Boetia,  he  difr- 


M  With  its  six  wsUs  and  morej  Stx  gHequeetanuHmmurU*  <^  Wkat  „ 
walls  were  those,"  says  Gravius,  "  that  wera  overthrown  by  Sjllaf  .  From 
the  records  of  antiquity  it  does  not  appear  that  the  PirflBeua  had  any  otheif 
than  the  two  long  walls."  He  thereiore  coi^jectaiea  that  these  sis  walls 
most  have  been  merely  walls  erected  for  the  oeQas]ioii.oiie  behUid  the  o^thtf, 
as  saccessive  defenses  against  the  besk^ra:  a  coigeotare  which  he  sin>- 
rtorts  by  a  reference  to  Api^an'a  aoooont  of  ue  sleffCb  I>aker  agreea  wlui 
Gnevins.  Bade,  indeed,  on  the  Acta  of  the  ApoeUea,  and  Oroaiua,  vL  t. 
speak  of  the  Pimens  as  being  fortified  with  a  sevenlokl  wall  ($tpUmplkk 
muro\  bat  they  seem  merely  to  have  been  misled  by  thia  pannage  of 
Florus. 

**  Mostungratefy  of  menl.fii^!ria^ii9io»A0mifMf^  As havingbaaiahed 
or  ill-treated  most  of  their  peiJBihotQri  and  great  men,  Thosaai,  fi^o^i- 
Miitiades,  Cimon,  Demosthenes,  etc» 
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persed  the  whole  of  his  forces  in  one  battle  at  Chseronea,  and  in 
a  second  at  Orchomenus ;  and  shortly  after,  crossing  over  into 
Asia,  he  overthrew  the  monarch  himself,  when  the  war  would 
liave  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  had  he  not  been  desirous 
to  triumph  over  Mithridates  rather  speedily  than  completely.*^ 
The  following,  however,  was  the  condition  m  which  Sylla 
placed  Asia.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  people  of  Poatus. 
lie  recovered  Bithynia  for'*  king  Nicomedes,  and  Oappadocia  for 
Ariobarzanes.  Asia  thus  became  ours  again,  as  it  had  begun  to 
be.  But  Mithridates  was  only  repulsed.  This  state  of  Uiings, 
accordingly,  did  not  humble  the  people  of  Pontu.^,  but  incensed 
them.  For  the  king,  being  caught,  as  it  were,  wiih  the  hope  of 
possessing  Asia  and  Europe,*  now  sought  to  recover  both  by 
right  of  war,  not  as  belonging  to  others,  but  because  he  had  be- 
fore lost  them. 

•  As  fires,  therefore,  which  havo  not  been  completely  extin- 
guished, burst  forth  into  greater  flames,  so  Mithridates,  with  an 
increased  number  of  forces,  and  indeed  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  kingdom,  descended  again  upon  Asia,  by  sea,  by  land, 
and  along  the  rivers.  Cyzicus,  a  noble  city,  adorns  the  shore  of 
Asia  wili  its  citadel,  walls,  harbor,  and  towers.  This  city,  as 
if  it  had  been  another  Rome,  he  assailed  with  his  whole  warlike 
force ;  but  a  messenger,  who  (surprising  to  relate),  seated  on  a 
stuffed  skin,  and  steering  his  course  with  his  feet,  had  made  his 
way  through  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  ships  (appearing  to 
those  who  saw  him  from  a  distance,  to  bo  some  kind  of  sea- 
monster),  gave  the  citizens  courage  to  make  resistance,  by 
assuring  them  that  LucuUus  was  approaching.     Soon  after,  dis- 

^  Rather. gpoodily  than  completely]  CUo  quam  verh  "Floms  has  here 
fallea  into  an  error,  for  Sylla  did  not  triumph  over  Mithridates  till  some 
years  afterward,  at  tno  conclusion  of  the  civil  war.  Nor  did  he  make  peace 
with  Mithridates  from  desire  of  a  triumph,  but  that  he  might  be  at  lioerty 
to  turn  his  arms  against  the  faction  of  Marius,  which  was  then  domineering 
in  Italy."    Duker. 

«»  He  recovered  Bithynia  for,  etc.]  In  all  the  editions  the  passage  stands 
thns:  Becepit  BUhyniam  a  rege  Moomedey  ab  Ariobarzans  Cappadoeiam. 
This,  as  all  the  commentators  observe^  is  evidently  corrupt.  I  have  followed 
the  emendation  propc^ed  by  Salmasius ;  BecepU  BUhyniam  regi  Nicomedl, 
AriobarMni  Cappadoeiam,  Xipsius  conjectured,  BecipU  BUhymam  a  R^ 
NkiOOVMdti^  Ariobareanea  Cappaaoeiam. 

*  Asia  and  Europe]  GrsBVius  and  Madame  Dacier  wished  to  expunge  Fa- 
ropd  fVom  the  text,  but  Duker  desires  to  preserve  it,  as  Mithridates,  m  the 
preceding  part  of  the  war,  had  had  a  view  to  a  portion  of  Europe,  as  well 
08  to  all. Asia.  But  as  alUnam  and  rapUim  follow  in  the  singular,  the  cx' 
punction  scorns  justifiable. 
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tress  reverting  upon  the  king,  and  famine,  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  siege,  and  pestilence,  as  a  sequel  to  the  famine, 
pressing  grievously  upon  him,  LucuUus  suq)nsed  him  as  he  was 
endeavoring  to  retreat,  and  slew  so  great  a  portion  of  his  army, 
that  the  rivers  Granicus  and  -dSsapus  were  reddened  with  blood. 
The  crafty  king,  well  acquainted  with  Roman  avarice,  ordered 
the  baggage  and  money  to  be  scattered  about  by  his  troops  as 
they  fled,  as  a  means  of  retarding  the  course  of  the  pursuers. 

Nor  was  his  retreat  by  sea  more  fortunate  than  that  by 
land ;  for  a  tempest,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  falling  on  a  fleet  of 
above  a  hundred  ships,  laden  with  warlike  stores,  shattered  it 
with  so  miserable  a  havoc,  that  its  fate  presented  the  appearance 
of  the  sequel  to  a  sea-fight,  as  if  Lucullus,  by  some  compact 
with  the  waves  and  storms,  had  delivered  the  king  to  the  winds 
to  conquer. 

The  whole  strength  of  his  mighty  kingdom  was  now  greatly 
impaired ;  but  his  spirit  rose  with  his  misfortunes.  Turning, 
therefore,  to  the  neighboring  nations,  he  involved  in  his  destruc- 
tion almost  the  whole  of  the  east  and  north.  The  Iberians, 
Caspians,  Albanians,  and  the  people  of  both  Greater  and  Lesser 
Armenia,  were  solicited  to  join  him ;  and  Fortune,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  sought  glory,  and  name,  and  titles,  for  her 
fovorite  Pompey,  who,  seeing  Asia-  excited  with  new  commo- 
tions, and  one  king  rising  after  another,  thought  that  he  ought 
not  to  delay  till  the  strength  of  the  nations  should  be  united,' 
but,  having  speedily  made  a  bridge  of  boats,  was  the  first  of  all 
before  him*  to  pass  the  Euphrates,  and  overtaking  the  king  in 
the  middle  of  Armenia,  suppressed  him  (such  was  his  good 
fortune  !)  in  one  battle.  The  engagement  took  place  by  night, 
and  the  moon  was  Pompey's  ally ;  for  having,  as  if  fighting  on 
his  side,  stationed  herself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  in  front 
of  the  Romans,  the  men  of  Pontus,  by  mistake,  discharged' 
their  weapons  at  their  own  long  shadows,  taking  them^  for 

«  Firgt  of  all  before  him]  Omnium  arUe  9eprimu9.  A  mode  of  ex- 
pression common  amon^  the  Greeks,  as  in  Xen.  Sympos.,  c.  vili.  40:' 
iFpoKpeiriararo^  doxeic  hvat  rou  irpoyeyevijfiivuv,  "  You  seem  the  Gfreatest 
ornament  to  the  priesthood  of  ail  that  were  before  you.*'  So  Milton,  Par. 
L.,  iv.  323 : 

Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

Other  examples  might  be  found  In  abundance. 
'  Long  shadows,  taking  them,  etc.  J  Umbras  suas  qitan  "kosHnm  corpora^  etc  - 
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bodies  of  tho  enemy.  In  that  night,  indeed,  Mithridates  was 
utterly  overcome ;  for  ho  was  able  to  do  nothing  afterward ; 
though  he  made  all  manner  of  efforts,  like  serpents,  which^ 
when  their  head  ia  crushed,  threaten  with  their  tails  to  tho 
last.  Having  fled  from  the  enemy  to  the  Colchians,  he  sought 
to  alarm,  by  a  sudden  descent,  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  our  own 
.Campania,  to  form  a  conununication  between  the  Bosporus  and 
Colchis,*  then  to  hasten  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  and  so  to  make  a  sudden  inroad  into  Italy.  But  this 
he  only  conceived  ;  for,  being  prevented  from  the  execution  of 
it  by.  a  revolt  of  his  subjects,  and  by  tho  treachery  of  his  son 
Phamaces,  he  at  last  ended  by  the  sword  the  life  which  he  had 
in  vain  attempted  by  poison. 

Pompey,  meantime,  in  pursuit  of  the  remains  of  the  rebels 
in  Asia,  was  hurrying  through  divers  nations  and  countries. 
Following  the  Armenians  eastward,  and  capturing  Artaxata, 
the  metropolis  of  tho  kingdom,  he  allowed  Hgranes,  on  offering 
submission,  to  retain  his  throne.  Then,  steering  his  course  by 
the  stars,  as  in  a  voyage  over  the  sea,  toward  the  Scythian 
north,  he  overthrew  the  Colchians,  gave  quarter  to  Iberia, 
spared  the  Albanians,  and,  pitching  his  camp  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  commanded  Orodes,  king  of  the  Colchians, 
to  remove  down  into  the  plains,  and  required  also  Arthoces, 
who  ruled  the  Iberians,  to  give  his  children  as  hostages. 
Orodes,  too,  who  sent  him  from  his  country  of  Albania  a 
golden  couch  and  other  presents,  he  amply  rewarded.  After- 
ward, turning  his  army  to  the  south,  and  passing  Mount  Lib- 
anus  in  Sjria,  and  Damascus,  he  led  the  Roman  standards 
through  the  well-known  groves  of  perfumes,  and  the  forests 
of  frankincense  and  balm.  The  Arabians,  if  he  gave  them  any 
commission,  were  ready  to  execute  it.  The  Jews  made  an 
effort  to  defend  Jerusalem ;  but  this  city  he  also  entered,  and 
saw  the  grand  mystery  of  an  impious  nation  laid  open,  hs  it 

Not  very  likely.    Lipsios  would  striko  oat  suaa;  hut  it  occurs  in  all  tho 
copies. 

*  To  form  a  communication  between  the  Bospoms  and  Colchis]  Chlehii 
iernis  jungere  Bosporon,  *^  These  words  labor  under  no  smiUl  obscurity. 
To  me.  however,  Floras  seems  to  mean  nothin^r  more  than  that  Mithridates 
wished,  as  Appian  states,  to  attach  to  himself  the  natives  lying  between 
the  Bosporus  and  Colchis,  and,  with  their  aid,  to  transfer  the  war  into  Eu- 
rope." Duker.  Madame  Dader  thoujjht  of  explaining yM»^«r«  Boaporon  bv 
**jangere  ripas  Bospori  ponto  ex  navibus,"  but  this  would  deprive  CoUkt* 
Unu6  of  all  meaning. 
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were,  under  a  golden  sky.*  And  being  cbo^n  arbiter  between 
two  brotbers,  wbo  were  disputing  about  tbe  tbrone,  be  gave 
sentence  tbat  Hyrcanus-  sbould  be  king,  and  cast  Aristobulus, 
as  bo  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  bis  decision^  into  cluuns« 
Tbus  tbe  Eoman  people,  under  tbe  leadersbip  of  Pompey, 
baving  trav^sod  tbe  wbole  of  Asia  wbere  it  is  broadest^  mado 
tbat  tbe  middle  province  of  tbeir  empire  wbicb  tbey  bad  pre- 
viously accounted  tbe  last.  For  except  tbe  Partbians,  wbo 
preferred  coming  to  a  treaty,  and  tbe  Indians,  wbo  were  as 
yet  ignorant  of  us,  all  Asia,  between  tbe  Red  and  Caspian  Seas 
and  tbe  Ocean,  was  under  our  jurisdiction,  baving  been  eitber 
conquered  or  overawed  by  Ibo  arms  of  Pompey. 

CHAP.   VI.      THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  PIRATES. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  wbilo  tbe  Romans  were  engaged  in  dif-? 
ferent  parts  of  tbe  world,  tbe  Oilicians  bad  spread  tbemselves 
over  the  sea,  and,  by  tbe  obstruction  of  commerce^  and  the 
disruption  of  tbe  bonds  of  buman  society,  bad  made  tbo  seas 
as  impassable  by  tbeir  piracies  as  tbey  would  bave  been  .renr 
dered  by  a  tempest. 

Tbe  state  of  Asia,  disturbed  by  tbe  wars  of  Mitbridates, 
gave  confidence  to  tbese  desperate  and  audacious  robbers,  wbo^ 
under  covert  of  tbe  confusion  of  a  war  raised  by  otbers,  and 
tbo  odium  against  a  foreign  prince,  roved  up  and  down  with- 
out control.  Even  at  first,  under  a  leader  named  Isidorus,  they- 
did  not  confine  themselves'  to  tbo  neighboring  sea,  but  exer- 
cised their  piracies  between  Crete  and  Cyrene,  and  between 
Acbaia  and  tbe  Malean  Gulf,  which,  from  the  spoils  that  they 
took  there,  they  named  the  Golden  Gulf.  Publius  Servilius 
was  sent  against  them,  who,  though  he  worsted  their  light  and' 

•  B  The  grand  mystery— nndor  a  ffolden  sky]  Mud  ffrande  imma  genUt  ar» 
camim  patens,  am  aureo  uti  ccdo.  Thus  standa  the  passage  in  Daker.  Some 
editions  have  8uh  mtreo  vitem  eodoj  but  vUem  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  lipsins, 
from  a  passage  in  Josephos,  Ant»  xiv.  8,  where  it  is  said  that  Aiistooolas 
sent  to  Some,  as  a  present  to  rompey,  a  golden  vine.  This  conjeotaro 
SaUnasins,  Grovius,  and  Selden,  unite  in  condemning.    Grsvins  himself 

groposed  sub  aureo  uU  veto,  observing  that  Pompey  entered  the  Sanctum, 
anctorum,  and  saw  in  it  nothing  but  empty  spaQe,  covered  with  a  vail  em- 
broidered with  gold. 

0  Ch.  VI.  Did  not  confine  themselves]  2^  eonUtUL    The  nan  is  not  in 
Baker^s  text,  but  the  necessi^  for  it  is  snownin  the  notes  both  by  him  ondi 
Graevius.    The  sea  between  Cfrete  and  Cyrene,  and  the  Malean  Gqlf,  could 
not  bo  coWed  praximum  mare  with  reference  to  CiUcia. 
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nimble  brigantines*  with  his  heavy  and  well-appointed  ships  of 
war,  did  not  obtain  a  victory  without  much  bloodshed.  He 
was  not,  however,  content  with  driving  them  from  the  sea,  but 
sacked  their  strongest  towns,  stored  with  fipoil  that  they  had 
been  long  in  collecting,  Phaselis,  Olympos,  and  Isaurus,  the 
very  stronghold  of  Cilicia,  whence,  conscious  that  he  had 
achieved  a  great  exploit,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Isauricus. 
•  Yet  the  pirates,  though  humbled  by  so  many  losses,  could 
not,  on  that  account,  coimne  themselves  to  the  land,  but,  like 
certain  apimals,  which  have  a  twofold  nature  for  living  either 
on  land  or  in  water,  they  became,  upon  the  retreat  of  tho 
enemy,  impatient  of  remaining  ashore,  and  sprung  back  again 
into  the  waters,  extending  their  excursions,  inde^,  somewhat 
more  widejy  than  before.  So  that  Pompey,  who  had  been  so 
fortunate  already,  was  considered  a  fit  person  to  secure  a  vic- 
tory over  these  depredators,  and  this  was  made  an  addition  to 
his  Mithridatio  province.^  Resolving,  accordingly,  to  suppress, 
at  once  and  forever,  a  plague  that  had  dispereed  itself  over 
the  whole  sea,  he  proceeded  against  it  with  extraordinary*  meas- 
ures, '  As  he  had  a  lai^e  naval  force,  both  of  his  own  and  our 
allies  the  Rhodians,  he  secured  the  entrances  both  of  the  Pon- 
tus  and  the  Ocean,**  with  the  aid  of  several  captains  and  com- 
manders. GelliuB  was  stationed  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  Plotius  in 
that  d  Sicily.  Gratiliiis  guarded  the  Ligurian  bayj  Pompeius" 
the  GaUic,  Torquatus  the  Balearic ;  Tiberius  Nero  had  charge 
6f  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  the  entrance  to  our  sea  opens ; 
Lentulus  watched  the  Libyan  sea,  Marcellinus  the  Egyptian, 
the  young  Pompeys  tho  Adriatic,  Terentius  Varro  the  JEgean 

7  Brigantines]  Jfyoparonas.  A  word  componnded,  aooordinff  to  Festas, 
of  two  words,  nwon  (as  Scaliger  reads),  ana  paron,  Doth  signmring  vessels 
of  some  kind.  Tumebas,  Adversary  ill.  1,  thinks  that  thevnaa  their  name 
f^m  the  island  Faros  and  the  city  JIfyus,  '  Scaliger,  on  Festus,  would  derivo 

the  word  fh>m  ftvCt  &  moose,  and  Paros,  on  the  supposition  that  thej  wero 
shaped  somethmg  like  the  body  of  a  moose. 

8  Was  mode  an  addition  to  his  Mithridatio  province]  MUkridaHocBjitrovU^ 
eia/acta  aoeesaio.  *'  Florus  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  war  against  the 
Ignites  was  an  addition  or  appendix  to  the  Mithridatio  war,  for  he  was  not 
sent  against  Mithridates  till  the  war  with  the  pirates  was  ended,  as  is  dear 
from  Oioero  pro  Leg.  Manil.,  Plotaroh,  and  Appian.''    Duker, 

•  Extraordinary]  Dmno,  As  drof  and  daifiovtoi  are  used  among  the 
Qreek8. 

"  Entrances  botti  of  the  Pontns  and  the  Ocean]  Vtramte  Ponii  et  Oeeani 
ora.  Both  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  the  J?he&um  Qaduan/um^  or  Strait  of 
Gibraltar. 

"  Pompeius]  Dokcr  conjectores  Pom^ponius^  cs  In  Appian. 
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and  Pontic,  Metellus  the  Pamphylian,  and  Csepio  the  Asiatic ; 
while  Porcius  Cato  locked  up  the  month  of  the  Propontis  like 
a  gate,  with  his  ships  drawn  across  it  Thus,  whatever  pirates 
were  to  be  found  in  any  harbor,  bay,  creek,  recess,  promontory, 
strait,  or  peninsula,  were  inclosed  and  secured,  as  it  were  with 
a  net.  Pompey  himself  directed  his  efforts  against  Cilicia,  the 
source  and  origin  of  the  war.  Nor  did  the  enemy  shrink  from 
an  engagement  with  him,  not,  indeed,  from  confidence  in  their 
strength,  but,  as  they  were  hard  pressed,  they  were  willing  to 
appear  daring.  But  they  did  nothing  more  than  meet  the 
first  onset,  for  immediately  afterward,  when  they  saw  the  beaks 
of  our  ships  encircling  them,  they  threw  down  their  weapons 
and  oars,  and,  with  a  general  clapping  of  hands,  which  was 
with  them  a  sign  of  supplication,  entreated  for  quarter.  Never 
did  we  obtain  a  victory  with  so  little  bloodshed.  Nor  was 
any  nation  afterward  found  so  faithful  to  us ;  a  state  of  things 
which  was  secured  by  the  remarkable  prudence  of  the  general, 
who  removed  this  maritime  people  far  from  the  sight  of  the 
sea,  and  tied  them  down,  as  it  were,  to.  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  he  both  recovered  the 
free  use  of  the  sea  for  ships,  and  restored  to  the  land  its 
own  men. 

In  this  triumph  what  shall  wo  most  admire?  Its  expe- 
dition, as  being  gained  in  forty  days  ?  Its  good  fortune,  as  not 
a  single  ship  was  lost  ?  Or  its  durable  efiect,  as  the  CilicianSi 
in  consequence  of  it,  were  never  after  pirates  I 


CHAP.  VII.     T&K    CRETAN   WAR. 

The  Cretan  war,  if  we  would  but  admit  the  truth,  wo  our- 
selves occasioned,  solely  from  a  desire  of  subduing  that  noble 
island.  It  was  thought  to  have  &vored  Mithridates,  and  we 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  lliis  offense  by  force  of  arms. 
The  first  who  invaded  the  island  was  Marcus  Antonius ;  and, 
indeed,  with  such  vast  hopes  and  confidence  of  success,  that 
he  carried  in  his  vessels  more  chains  than  arms.  He,  however, 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness,  for  the  enemy  captured  most 
of  his  ships,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  prisoners  were  suspend- 
ed from  the  sails  and  tackling.  In  this  manner  the  Cretans, 
with  their  sails  spread,  rowed  back  in  triumph  to  harbors. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Metellus,  after  wasting  the  whole 
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island  with  fire  and  sword,  drove  the  inhabitants  to  their 
fortresses  and  towns,  and  took  Gnossus,**  Erythraea,  and  Cy-* 
donia,  the  mother^  as  the  Greeks  are  wont  to  call  it,  ^ 
iU  cities  /'  and  so  cruel  was  his  treatment  of  the  prisoners, 
that  most  of  them  poisoned  themselves,  while  others  sent 
offers  of  surrender  to  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  a  distance. 
Pompey,  though  fully  engaged  in  Asiatic  affairs,  neverthe- 
less dispatched  Antonins  as  his  deputy  to  Crete,  and  thus 
gained  reputation  from  another  man's  province.  But  Mo- 
tellus  enforced  the  rights  of  war  on  the  enemy  only  the  more 
unmercifrilly,  and,  ^^r  suppressing  Lasthenes  and  Panares, 
captains  of  Cydonia,  returned  home  victorious;  yet  from  so 
lemarkable  a  conquest  he  gained  nothing  more  than  the  sur- 
name of  Creticus. 

CHAP.  Vni.      THE   BALEARIO   WAR. 

As  the  family  of  Metellus  Macedonicus  was  accustomed  to 
military  surnames,  it  was  not  long,  after  one  of  his  sons  became 
Creticus,  till  the  other  was  called  Balearicus.  The  Balearic 
Isles,  at  that  time,  had  infested  the  seas  with  piratic  outrages. 
You  would  wonder  that  a  savage  people,  living  in  the  woods, 
should  venture  even  to  look  upon  the  sea  from  tJie  top  of  their 
rocks.  But  they  had  courage  to  go  on  board  some  ill-made 
boats,  and,  from  time  to  time,  surprised  vessels  sailing  by  with 
unexpected  attacks.  Seeing  also  a  Roman  fleet  approaching 
from  the  sea,  and  looking  upon  it  as  a  prize,  they  ventured  to 
engage  it,  and,  at  the  first  onset,  covered  the  ships  with  a  vast 
shower  of  small  and  great  stones.  Every  one  of  them  fights 
with  three  slings ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  their  execution 
with  these  instruments'  is  very  sure,  when  they  are  the  only 
weapons  of  the  nation,  and  the  use  of  them  is  their  only  exer* 
cise  from  their  infancy  ?  A  child  receives  no  food  from  his 
mother  but  what  he  has  struck  down  with  his  sling  at  her  bid- 
ding. But  they  did  not  long  frighten  the  Romans  with  their 
stones  ;  for,  when  they  came  to  close  combat,  and  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  our  beaks,  and  the  weapons  that  fell  upon  them,  they 
set  up  a  bellowing  like  oxen,  and  fled  to  the  shore,  where,  dis- 

"  Ch.  VIT.  Took  GnossusJ  It  is  necessary  to  supply,  in  the  Latin  text, 
eepUf  or  some  such  verb,  which,  as  Duker  observes,  seems  to  have  been  • 
lost 

"  Mather  of  ilt  cities]  Urbium  mainnu    Its  metropolis. 
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persin^  themselves  amohg  the  nearest  hills,  they  were  to  be 
found  before  they  could  be  conquered. 

OHAP.   IX.       THE   EXPEDITION'  TO    CYPRUS. 

The  fate  of  the  islands  was  come ;  and  Cyprus,  in  conse- 
quence, was  taken  without  a  war.  Of  this  island,  which 
abounded  in  wealth  from  times  of  old,  and  was  for  this  reason'* 
sacred  to  Venus,  Ptolemy  was  king ;  but  such  was  the  fame  of 
its  riches,  and  not  without  cause,  that  a  people  who  had  con- 
quered nations,  and  was  accustomed  to  give  away  kingdoms, 
ordered,  at  the  instigation  of  Publius  Clodius  the  tribune,  that 
the  king's  property,  though,  he  was  their  ally  and  still  living, 
should  bo  brought  into  the  public  treasury.  Ptolemy,  upon  the 
news  of  this  decree,  hastened  his  death  by  poison.  Porcius 
Cato,  however,  brought  the  wealth,  of  Cyprus  in  Libumiau 
vessels"  into  ibe  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  an  event  which  replen- 
ished the  treasury  of  Rome  more  largely  than  any  triumph. 

CHAP.   X.      THE    OALLIC    WAR. 

When  Asia  was  subdued  by  the  efforts  of  Pompey,  Fortune 
conferred  what  remained  to  be  done  in  Europe  upon  Caesar.^ 
There  was  still  left  the  most  savage  of  all  nations,  the  Gauls 
and  Germans ;  and  Britain,  though  separated  from  the  whole 
world,  had  yet  one  to  conquer  it  The  first  commotion  in 
Gaul  arose  from  the  Helvetii,  who,  Ijmg  between  the  Khone 
and  the  Rhine,  and  finding  their  country  insufficient  for  them, 
came  forth,  after  setting  fire  to  their  cities  (an  act  equivalent 
to  an  oath  that  they  would  not  return),  to  ask  of  us  new  set- 
tlements. But  Caesar,  having  asked  for  time  to  consider  of 
their  application,  prevented  them,  meanwhile,  from  getting  off, 
by  breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  and  straightway 
drove  back  this  warlike  nation  to  their  former  abodes,  as  a 

"  Ch.  IX.  For  this  reason!  Ob  hoe*  "  I  soe  no  mand  for  this  assertion: 
it  was  rich,  therefore  sacred  to  Venus,  It  would  surely  rather  have  beeii 
sacred  to  Judo.  To  me,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  should  read,  not  ob 
TioCy  on  account  of  this,  but  ad  hoc,  in  addition  to  this."  Freinshem/us. 
This  conjecture  is  approved  both  by  Gnevius  and  Buker. 

"  Libumian  vessels]  Libumis^  "  Those  vessels  were  now  called  Libur- 
nian.  which  were  previously  termed  triremes,  quadriremes,  etc.,  as  is  shown 
by  Sneffer,  de  Milit  Nov.  ii.  2."  Duker.  Their  name  was  m>m  the  Libumi, 
n  people  of  Illyricam.  The  reader  may  consult  the  commentatois  on  Hok, 
£pod.,  ii  1. 
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shepherd  drives  his  ilooks  intd  the  fold.  The  next  affair  was  a 
war  with  the  Belgse,  which  was  attended  with  far  more  blood-* 
shed,  as  being  a  struggle  with  men  fighting  for  their  liberty. 
In  the  course  of  it  were  displayed  many  brave  acts  among  the 
soldiery,  and  a  remarkable  one  of  the  general  himself,  who, 
when  his  troops  were  on  the  point  of  flight,  having  snatched 
a  buckler  from  a  retreating  soldier,  hurried  to  the  front  of 
the  army,  and  restored  the  battle  by  his  own  exertions.  Then 
followed  a  naval  war  with  the  Veneti,  but  there  was  a  greater 
struggle  in  it  with  the  Ocean  than  with  the  ships  of  the  ene- 
my ;  for  the  vessels  were  rude  and  ill-shaped,  and  were  shat- 
tered as  soon  as  they  felt  our  beaks;  but  the  contest  was 
obstructed  by  the  shallows,  as  the  Ocean,  retiring  by  its  usual 
ebbs  during  the  engagement,  seemed  disposed  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  war. 

There  were  also  other  diversities  of  operation,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  people  and  the  ground.  The  Aquitani,  a 
crafty  nation,  betook  .  themselves  to  their  <5avems ;  Caesar 
ordered  them  to  be  shut  up  in  them.  The  Morini  dispersed 
themselves  among  their  woods ;  he  ordered  the  woods  to  bo 
cot  on  fire. 

Let  no  one  say  that  tho  Gauls  arc  mere  senseless  warriors ; 
for  they  act  with  cunning.  Indutiomarus  called  together  the 
Treviri,  Arabiorix  the  Eburones ;  and  the  two,  in  the  absence 
of  Caesar,  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  fell  upon  his 
lieutenant-generals.  Indutiomarus  was  valiantly  repulsed  by 
Dolabella,  and  his  head  carried  from  the  field.  Ambiorix, 
however,  placing  an  ambuscade  in  a  valley,  gave  us  by  that 
contrivance  a  defeat,  so  that  our  camp  was  plundered,  and  our 
treasure  carried  off.  Then  we  lost  Cotta,  and  Titurius  Sa- 
binus,  one  of  the  legates.  Nor  was  any  revenge  afterward 
taken  on  Ambiorix,  as  he  lay  in  perpetual  concealment  beyond 
the  Rhine. 

•  Yet  the  Rhine  was  not,  on  that  account,  left  unassailed ; 
nor  was  it  just  that  the  receiver  and  protector  of  our  enemies 
should  escape.  The  first  battle  against  the  Germans  on  its 
banks  arose  indeed  from  very  just  grounds;  for  the  JSdui 
made  complaints  of  their  inroads.  And  how  great  was  the 
haughtiness  of  Ariovistus  I  When  our  embassadors  said  to 
him,  "  Come  to  Caesar,"  *'  And  who  is  Caesar  ?"  he  retorted ; 
"lot  him  come  to  me,  if  he  will.     What  is  it  to  him  what 
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our  Germany  does  ?  Do  I  meddle  with  the  Romans  V^  In 
consequence  of  this  reply,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  the  un- 
known people  in  the  Roman  camp,  that  wills  were  publicly 
made  even  in.the  jpnnctpMi.*'  But  the  greater  the  vast  bodies 
of  the  enemy  were,  the  more  were  they  exposed  to  swords  and 
other  weapons.  The  ardor  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  battle 
can  not  be  better  shown  than  by  the  circumstance  that  when 
the  barbarians,  having  raised  thdr  shields  above  their  heads^ 
protected  themselves  with  a  testudo,"  the  Romans  leaped  upon 
their  very  bucklers,  and  then  camo  down  upon  their  throats 
with  their  swords. 

The  Tencteri  were  the  next  that  made  complaints  of  the 
Grermans.  Caosar  then,  of  his  own  impulse,  crossed  the  Mo- 
selle^ ^  by  a  bridge  of  ships,  and  passed  even  the  Rhine  itself, 
to  seek  the  enemy  in  the  Hercynian  forests.  But  the  whole 
nation  had  fled  away  to  their  thickets  and  fens,  so  great  alarm 
did  the  Roman  force,  suddenly  appearing  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  excite  in  them.  Nor  was  itie  Rhine  crossed  by  Csesat 
only,  once,  but  even  a  second  time,  when  a  bridge  was  built 
over  it.  The  consternation  of  the  barbarians  grew  then  much 
greater,  for  when  they  saw  their  Rhine  taken  captive  with  a 
bridge,  which  seemed  to  them  as  a  yoke  laid  upon  it,  they 
all  fled  a  second  time  to  their  woods  and  marshes,  and,  what 
was  most  vexatious  to  Csesar,  no  enemies  remained  to  be  con- 
quered. 

All,  therefore,  by  land  and  sea"  being  subdued,  ho  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  wide  Ocean,  and,  as  if  the  world  which  the  Ro- 
mans possessed  was  not  sufficient  for  them,  ho  meditated  the 

i«  Oh.  X.  Even  in  the  Prineipia]  Miam  m  prindpUs,  ''He  means  either 
that  the  chief  men  of  the  anny,  military  tribunes,  prefects,  and  others,  who 
"were  quartered  in  the  principia,  made  their  wills ;  or  that  the  common  bo1> 
diers,  seised  with  terror,  betrayed  their  feelings  by  making  their  wills  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  general  and  the  other  cmcers."  Dtuker.  "  The  lower 
part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper  bv  a  broad  open  space, 
which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  camp,  called  principia,  (Liv.  vii. 
12),  where  the  tribunal  of  the  general  was  erected,  where  he  either  admin- 
istered iustice  or  harangued  the  arm^,  Tacit.  Annal.,  i.  67,  Hist.,  iii.  18: 
where  tne  tribunes  held  their  courts,  (Jura  reddebant),  Liv.  xxviii.  24 ;  ana 
punishments  were  inflicted,  Suet.  0th.,  c.  1,  Aug.,  c.  24;  where  the  prin- 
cipal standards  of  the  army,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  stood.  Tacit.  Anna!., 
i.  39."    Adam's  Kom.  Ant.,  p.  843,  8vo.  ed. 

"  With  a  testudo]  Testudme,    See  Sail.,  Jue.,  c.  98. 

18  The  Moselle!  J^cwuto.    Generally  written  J^»M22a. 
.   "  All— by  land  «nd  sea]  Omnibua—terrd  marique*    By  tnari  the  people 
find  places  on  the  coast  are  meant.    •  * 
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ponqtiest  of  another.  HaviDg  accordingly  equipped  a  fieet^ 
he  set  9ail  for  Britain.  He  crossed  the  water  with  extraordin- 
ary expedition,  for^  having  started  from  a  harbor  of  the  Mo- 
rini^®  at  the  third  watch,  he  reached  the  island  before  mid-day. 
The  shores  were  crowded  with  a  tmnultuous  assemblage  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  chariots,  as  if  in  consternation  at  the  sight 
of  something  strange,  were  hurrying  backward  and  forward. 
Their  trepidation  was  in  consequence  a  victory  to  Caesar,  who 
ireceived  arms  and  hostages  from  them  while  they  were  in 
alarm,  and  would  have  proceeded  further  along  their  coasts, 
had  not  the  Ocean  punished  his  daring  fleet  with  a  wreck. 
He  returned,  therefore,  for  the  present,  into  Gaul ;  but,  having 
augmented  his  fleet,  and  reinforced  his  army,  he. ventured 
^igain  upon  the  same  Ocean,  and  pursued  the  same  Britains 
into  the  Caledonian  forests,  taking  one  of  the  Cavelian  princes'' 
prisoner.  Content  with  these  exploits  ^for  his  object  was  not 
to  get  a  province,  but  a  name^,  he  sailed  back  with  greater 
\)ooiy  than  before,  the  Ocean  itself  being  also  m(»e  tranquil 
and  propitious,  as  if  it  acknowledged  itself  to  be  under  nia 
power. 

But  the  greatest  rising  of  all  the  Gauls,  which  was  also  the 
last,  was  when  that  prince,  so  formidable  for  his  stature,  martial 
fikill,  and  courage  (his  very  name,  Vercingetorix,  being  ap- 
parently intended  to  excite  terror),  drew  together  all  tlie 
Arverni  and  Bituriges,  in  conjunction  with  the  Carnutes  and 
8equani.  This  king,  upon  festivals  and  <lays  of  assembly, 
when  he  had  the  people  collected  in  great  numbers  in  the 
groves,  roused  them,  by  his  high-spirited  harangues,  to  recover 
their  former  liberty  and  rights.  Caesar  was  at  that  time  ab- 
sent, levying  troops  at  Ravenna,  and  the  Alps  had  grown  higher 
during  the  winter,'*  so  that  they  thought  his  passage  stopped. 
But  he  (such  was  his  happy  temerity  at  the  report  of  these 
proceedings),  forcing  a  way  with   a  light-armed  troop  over 

.  so  Harbor  of  the  Morini]  Mbriru)  portu.  What  harbor  FloriiB  means ,  ia 
uncertain.  The  Morini  were  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel,  opposite 
Dover. 

SI  One  of  the  Cavelian  princes]  Unum  e  regibtu  Cavdianis,  None  of  the 
editors  think  this  reading  soond.  ^*  Freinshemins  excellently  conjectures 
unum  e  reaibus  Caawodauni,  or  ,un/um  h  regibus  Ocuavvelaunum  f  for  though 
Cffisar  did  not  take  CasBivelannus  himself;  Florus  ma^  mean  that  he  took 
some  captain  or  petty.prinoe  of  Cassivelaunus."  Oramus, 
,  ss  The  Alps  had  gro^n  higher  daring  the  winter]  Hyeme  creveratU  Jlpes* 
See  note,  c.  8,  on  quce  aUiua  Alpea  levat,    . 
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tops  of  mountains  previously  impassable,  and  over  shows 
never  before  trodden,  reached  G«ul,  collected  a  force  from  tho 
different  winter-quarters,  and  secured  a  position  in  the  midst 
of  the  country  before  ho  was  apprehended  to  be  on  the  borders 
of  it.  Proceeding  then  against  the  cities  that  took  the  chief 
part  in  the  insurrection,  he  overthrew  Avaricum,  with  its  gar- 
rison of  forty  thousand  men,  and  burned  to  the  ground  Alexia, 
though  relying  upon  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  whole  stress  of  the  war  was  at  last  collected  about  Ger- 
govia,  a  city  of  the  Arvemi,  which  eighty  thousand  men 
defended  with  the  aid  of  a  wall,  a  citadel,  and  precipitous 
rocks.  This  great  city  he  first  weakened  by  famine,  surround- 
ing it  with  a  rampart,  palisades,  a  trench  (the  river  being  let 
into  the  trench),. eighteen  towers,  and  a  high  breastwork;  and 
afterward,  when  me  inhabitants  ventured  upon  sallies,  ho 
slaughtered  them  from  the  ramparts  with  swords  and  pikes ; 
and  at  last  forced  them  to  surrender.  The  king  of  the  place 
himself  (the  greatest  ornament  of  the  victory),  after  having 
come  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  thrown  his 
royal  ensigns  and  arms  at  the  feet  of  Caesar,  exclaimed, 
"  Receive  them :"'  thou,  O  bravest  of  men,  has  conquered  a 
brave  man.'* 

CHAP.  XI.     THE    PARTHIAN   WAR. 

While  the  Romans,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Caesar,  were 
subduing  the  Gauls  in  the  north,  they  received  a  grievous 
blow  from  the  Parthians  in  the  east.  Nor  could  we  complain 
of  Fortune ;  there  was  no  consolation  for  the  disaster.  The 
avarice  of  the  consul  Crassus,  who,  in  defiance  of  gods  and 
men,  was  longing  eagerly  for  Parthian  gold,  was  punished 
with  the  destruction  of  eleven  legions,  and  the  loss  of  his  own 
head. 

Metellus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  had  cursed  Crassus,  as  he 
was  going  out  of  Rome,  with  bitter  execrations.  After  the 
army  had  passed  Zeugma,  the  Euphrates  swallowed  up  tho 
standards  which  had  been  carried  into  it  by  a  sudden  whirl- 
wind. When  he  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Nicephorium,  em- 
bassadors, sent  to  him  by  king  Orodes,  urged  him  "  to  remem- 

as  Receive  them]  Hahe,    Duker  has  Eabea  in  the  text,  but  recommends 
ip  his  note  the  imperative,  which  it  can  scarcely  bo  doubted  is  the  tme 

reading. 
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ber  tlio  treaties  made  with  Pompey  .ind  Sylla  ;*'  to  which  the 
consul,  whose  heart  was  set  upon  the  king's  treastires,  made, 
without  oven  a  pretext  of  justice,  no  other  reply  than  that 
he  would  give  his  answer  at  Seleucia,  The  gods,  therefore, 
the  avengers  of  violated  treaties,  refiised  their  assistance  neither 
to  the  secret  artifices,  nor  to  the  open  valor,  of  our  enemies. 
The  first  military  error  of  Crassus  was  to  desert  the  Euphrates, 
which  alone  could  supply  him  with  provisions  or  secure  his 
roar.  He  then  trusted  a  Syiian  named  Mazaras,  a  counterfeit 
deserter,  till,  under  his  guidance,  the  army  was  led  into  tho 
middle  of  an  open  plain,  and  exposed  to  tho  enemy  on  every 
side.  Scarcely,  in  consequence,  had  he  reached  Carrae,"*  when 
Sillaces  and  Surenas,  the  king's  generals,  displayed  their  stand- 
ards waving  with  gold  and  silken  banners.  Immediately 
afterward,  the  cavalry  gathering  around,  showered  upon  the 
Romans  their  arrows  as  thick  as  hail  or  rain.  The  army  was 
thus  cut  off  with  a  direful  slaughter.  The  consul,  being  in- 
vited to  a  conference,  would,  upon  a  given  signal,  have  rallen 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  not  the  Parthians,  in 
consequence  of  resistance  from  the  tribunes,  hastened  to  pre- 
vent his  escape  with  their  swords.  Yet  oven  thus  his  head 
was  carried  off,  and  made  an  object  of  derision  to  the  enemy. 
His  son,  almost  in  the  sight  of  his  father,  they  cut  off  with 
the  same  weapons.  The  relics  of  the  unhappy  army,  scat- 
tered wherever  the  hope  of  escape  drove  them,  through  Ar- 
menia, Cilicia,  and  Syria,  scarcely  brought  home  the  news  of 
the  disaster. 

The  head  of  Crassus,  when  cut  off,  together  with  his  right 
hand,  was  carried  to  the  king,  and  treated  by  the  enemy,  not 
unjustly,  with  mocking  insult.  Molten  gold  was  poured  into 
his  mouth,  that  the  flesh  of  him  whose  mind  had  burned  with 
desire  of  gold,  might,  when  dead  and  inanimate,  be  burned 
with  gold  itself. 

CHAP.   Xn.      A   RECAPrrULATION. 

This  is  the  third  age  of  the  Roman  people,  described  with 
reference  to  its  transactions  beyond  the  sea ;  an  age  in  which, 
when  they  had  once  ventured  beyond  Italy,  they  carried  their 
arms  through  the  whole  world.  Of  which  age,  the  first  hun- 
dred years  were  pure  and  pious,  and,  as  I  have  called  thetu. 

"  Ch.  XI.  Came]  Sec  i.  11. 
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golden^  free,  from  vico  and  immorality,  as  there  yet  remainctl 
the  sincere  and  harmless  integrity  of  the  pastoral  life,"  and  the 
imminent  dread  of  a  Carthaginian  enemy  supported  the  ancient 
discipline.  The  succeeding  hundred,  which  we  have  reckoned 
from  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  Corinth,  and  Kumantia,  and 
from  the  inheritance  bequeathed  us  by  king  Attalus  in  Asia, 
to  the  times  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  those  of  Augustus 
who  succeeded  them,  and  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafiber, 
were  as  lamentable  and  disgraceful  for  the  domestic  calamities, 
as  they  were  honorable  for  the  luster  of  the  warlike  exploits 
that  distinguished  them.  For,  as  it  was  glorious  and  praise- 
worthy to  have  acquired  the  rich  and  powerful  provinces  of 
Gaul,  Thrace,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Armenians  and  Britons,  which,  though  of  not  much  advantage, 
were  great  names  to  add  to  the  splendor  of  the  empire,  so  it 
was  disgraceful  and  lamentable,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  fought 
at  home  with  our  own  citizens,  with  our  allies,  our  slaves,  and 
gladiators,  while  the  whole  senate  was  divided  into  parties. 
And  I  know  not  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the 
Roman  people  to  have  been  content  with  Sicily  and  Africa,  or 
even  to  have  been  without  them,  while  still  enjoying  the  do- 
minion of  Italy,  than  to  grow  to  such  greatness  as  to  be  ruined 
by  their  own  strength.  For  what  else  produced  those  intestine 
distractions  but  excessive  good  fortune  ?  It  was  the  conquest  of 
Syria  that  first  corrupted  us ;  and  the'  succession  afterward,  in 
Asia,  to  the  estate  of  the  king  of  Pergamus.  Such  wealth  and 
riches  ruined  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  overwhelmed  the 
republic,  which  was  sunk  in  its  own  vices  as  in  a  common 
scwcr.  For  how  did  it  happen  that  the  Roman  people  demanded 
from  their  tribunes  lands  and  subsistence,  unless  through  the 
scarcity,  which  they  had  by  their  luxury  produced  ?  Hence 
there  arose  the  first  and  second  sedition  of  the  Gracchi,  and  a 
third,  that  of  Apuleius."'  From  what  cause  did  the  equestrian 
order,  being  divided  from  the  senate,  domineer  by  virtue  of  the 
judiciary  laws,  if  it  was  not  from  avarice,  in  order  that  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  and  trials  of  causes,  might  be  made  a 
means  of  gain?  Hence  again  it  was  that  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  was  promised  to  the  Latins,  and  hence  were  the 

25  Ch.  XII.  Of  the  pastoral  life]  Pastorim  seetce,  "  Tliat  secfa  is  U8ed  for 
a  way  and  manticr  of  life,  is  well  known."  Duker,  Sectam  ratwnemque  vl- 
t{By  Cic.  pro  Gael.,  c.  17. 

w  That  of  ApuleiusJ  See  c.  16. 
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arms  of  our  allies  raised  against  iia.  And  ^vhat  shall  we  say 
as  to  the  wars  with  the  slaves  ]  How  did  they  come  upon  us, 
but  from  the  excessive  number  of  slaves  ?  Whence  arose  such 
armies  of  gladiators  against  their  masters,  if  it  was  not  that  a 
profuse  liberality,  by  granting  shows  to  gain  the  favor  of  tho 
populace,  made  that  an  art  which  was  once  but  a  punishment 
of  enemies  ?  And  to  touch  upon  more  specious  vices,  did  not 
the  ambition  for  honors  take  its  rise  from  the  same  excess  of 
riches  ?  Hence  also  proceeded  the  outrages  of  Marius,  henco 
those  of  Sylla.  The  extravagant  sumptuousness  of  banquets, 
too,  and  profuse  largesses,  were  not  they  the  eftects  of  wealth, 
which  must  in  time  lead  to  want  ?  This  also  stin'ed  up  Catiline 
against  his  country.  Finally,  whence  did  that  insatiable  desire 
of  power  and  rule  proceed,  but  from  a  superabundance  of 
riches  ?  This  it  was  that  armed  Caesar  and  Pompey  with  fatal 
weapons  for  the  destruction  of  the  state. 

Of  all  these  domestic  distractions  of  the  Roman  people,  dis^ 
tinct  from  their  foreign  and  justifiable  wars,  we  shall  give  au 
acount  in  their  proper  order. 

CHAP.    XIII.      THE    SEDITIOUS   NATUBE    OF   THE   TRIBUKITIAL 

POWER. 

Tlio  Tribunitial  Power  furnished  occasions  for  all  kinds  of 
seditions ;  a  power  which  under  pretense  of  maintaining  tho 
rights  of  the  common  people  (for  whose  protection  it  was 
established),  but  in  reality  to  acquire  authority  for  itself,  courted 
the  fevor  of  the  populace  by  proposing  laws  respecting  tlio 
division  of  lands,  the  distribution  of  corn,  and  the  dispoSd  of 
judicial  proceedings.  In  all  ,these  laws  there  was  indeed  a 
color  of  equity.  For  what  was  more  just,  than  that  the  com- 
mons should  have  their  full  rights  from  the  senate,  that  a  people 
who  had  conquered  all  other  nations,  and  was  master  of  tho 
world,  might  not  live  without  altars  and  hearths  of  their  own  | 
"What  was  more  equitable,  than  that  the  poorer  class  of  people 
should  be  maintained  from  the  public  treasury  of  their  country  ? 
What  was  more  conducive  to  the  security  of  equal  liberty,  than 
that,  while  the  senate  settled  the  provinces,  the  authority  of  tho 
equestrian  order  should  be  supported  by  judicial  privileges?"^ 

"  Ch.  XIII.  By  judicial  privilegres]  Judieiorum  regno.  The  law  respect-^ 
infi^  tho  choice  of  judicea  was  several  times  altered.  At  first  they  werA 
chosen  only  from  the  seuators ;   afterward,  by  a  law  of  Caios  OiMO&lM, 
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Yet  tbeso  very  objects  led  to  harm,  and  the  unhappy  state  be* 
came  a  prize  for  its  own  overthrow.  For  the  transference  of 
the  judicial  power  from  the  senate  to  the  knights,  caused  pecu- 
lation with  regard  to  taxes,**  the  patrimony  of  the  government ; 
while  the  purchase  of  com  exhausted  the  treasury,  the  nerves 
of  the  commonwealth.  And  how  could  the  common  people  bo 
put  in  possession  of  lands,  but  by  the  ejection  of  those  that 
already  occupied  them,  who  were  themselves  a  part  of  the 
people,  and  who  moreover  held  their  estates,  as  bequeathed  to 
them  from  their  forefathers,  by  prescription  of  time  and  right 
of  inheritance  ? 

CHAP.   XIV.      THE    SEDITION    OF   TIBERIUS    GRACCHUS* 

Tiberius  Gracchus  kindled  the  first  flame  of  contention,  a  man 
who  was  unquestionably  the  first  in  Rome  for  family,  person, 
and  eloquence.  But  he,  whether  dreading  to  be  involved  in 
the  odium  of  Mancinus's  surrender*'  (as  he  had  been  one  of 
the  sureties  for  the  performance  of  that  treaty),  and  joining  in 
consequence  the  popular  party,  or  moved  by  a  regard  to  equity 
and  justice,  and  taking  pity  on  the  commons,  in  order  that  a 
people  who  had  conquered'"  all  other  nations,  and  was  master 
of  the  world,  might  not  continue  exiles  from  their  own  altars 
and  hearths,  or  from  whatever  motive  he  acted,  entered  upon  a 
great  political  measure,  and,  when  the  day  for  propounding  the 
bill  for  it  was  come,  ascended  the  Rostra  attended  with  a  vast 
train  of  followers ;  nor  did  the  nobility,  on  the  other  side,  fail  to 
meet  him  with  a  body  of  opponents,  among  whom  were  the 
rest  of  the  tribunes.  But  when  Gracchus  observed  Cnaeus 
Octavius  opposing  his  laws,  he  laid  hands  upon  him,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  tribunitial  body  and  the  privilege  of 
their  office,  and  thrust  him  from  the  Rostra ;  and,  besides,  put 

only  from  the  equUes;  next,  by  a  lawof  Cfflpio,  from  both  orders ;  and  vari-" 
ous  changes  succeeded.    See  Adam^s  Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  236,  8vo,  ed. 

^  Caused  peculation  with  regard  to  taxes]  Vemgalia  swpprimtbat,  *'  I( 
was  easy  for  the  equUea  (many  of  whom  were  fenners  or  the  revenues), 
when  they  were  granted  by  the  law  of  Gracchus  the  privilege  of  being 
judicesy  to  fkvor  those  of  their  own  class  on  trials,  and  thus  to  allow  of  much 
malappropriation  of  the  public  money."  Stadiu8»  '*  Sttppr^ssa  vectigdLia  aro. 
inUf^septa  et  inprhatoa  trnta  eonverm.  *  Supprimere  pecuniam'  for  to  con- 
vert to  one*8  own  use  occurs  in  Cic.  pro  Cluent.,  c.  25,  86."  Duier, 

^  Ch.  XIV.  Mancinus^s  surrender]  ManciniancB  deditionia.    See  ii.  IS. 

«>  A  people  who  had  conquered,  etc.]  The  same  words  occur  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Probacy,  as  Dukcr  oDserves,  they  ought  to  be  omitted  in 
one  of  the 
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him  80  mucli  in  foar  of  instant  death,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  oflSce.  Gracchus  was  in  consequence  made  one  of 
three  commissioners  for  the  division  of  the  lands.  But  when, 
to  complete  his  objects,  he  requested,  at  the  comitia,  that  his 
term  of  office  might  be  prolonged,  and  a  party  of  the  nobility, 
and  of  those  whom  he  had  expelled  from  their  lands,  rose  up 
against  him,  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued  in  the  forum.  Having, 
upon  this,  fled  to  the  Capitol,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  save 
his  life,  touching  his  head,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  hand,  ho 
excited  the  idea  that  he  was  asking  for  royalty  and  a  diadem. 
The  people,  therefore,  at  the  instigation  of  Scipio  Nasica,  being 
roused  to  take  up  arms,  he  was  with  apparent  justice,  put  to 
dcathr 

CHAP.   XV.      THE   SEDrriON   OP   CAIUS   GRACCHUS. 

Shortly  af^er,  Caius  Gracchus  was  animated  with  equal  ardor 
to  become  the  avenger  of  his  brother's  death  and  tne  main- 
tainer  of  his  laws.  Endeavoring,  accordingly,  with  similar  tu- 
mult and  terror,  to  reinstate  the  people  in  their  forefathers'  lands, 
promising  them  the  late  bequest  of  Attains  for  their  support, 
and  becoming  elated  and  influential  by  means  of  a  second  tri- 
buneship,  he  pursued  for  a  time,  with  the  support  of  the  coik- 
mon  people,  an  apparently  successful  course ;  but  when  Minucius, 
another  of  the  tribunes,  ventured  to  oppose  his  laws,  he  had  the 
boldness,  relying  on  the  aid  of  partisans,  to  take  possession  of 
the  Capitol  so  fatal  to  his  family.  Being  driven  thence,  with  a 
great  slaughter  among  his  party,  he  sought  refuge  on  Mount 
Aventine,  where, -a  number  of  the  senators  assailing  him,  he  was 
cut  off  by  the  consul  Opimius.  Insult  was  also  offered  to  his 
dead  body ;  and  the  sacred  head  of  a  tribune  of  the  people  was 
paid  for  to  his  assassins  with  its  weight  in  gold. 

CHAP.  XVI.      THE   SEDmON   OF   APULEIUS. 

Apuleius  Satuminus,  however,  still  persisted  to  promote  th<> 
laws  of  the  Gracchi,  so  much  was  he  encouraged  by  Marius, 
who,  being  always  an  enemy  to  the  nobility,  and  presuming, 
moreover,  on  his  consulship,  endeavored,  after  killing  openly,  at 
the  comitia,  Annius  his  competitor"  for  the  tribunate,  to  intro- 

s>  Ch.  XVI.  Ilis  competitor]  Tho  competilor  of  ApuleiuB.  Valerina 
MaximuR,  ix.  7,  3,  Bays  tnat  he  was  killed  by  the  people,  but  calls  h:m= 
Aulas  Numlus.    The  manuscripts  of  Florus  vary  as  to  tJbe  name. 
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duco  in  Lis  stead  ono  Caius  Gracchus,  a  man  without  tribe  or 
name,  but  who,  by  a  forged  pedigree,  had  represented  himself 
as  one  of  the  family  of  the  Gracchi. 

Apuleius,  exulting  with  impunity  amid  so  many  and  so 
great  outrages,  applied  himself,  with  such  determination,  to  pass 
the  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  that  he  even  prevailed  upon  the  senate 
to  take  an  oath  to  promote  his  object,  threatening  such  as  hesi- 
tated that  he  would  procure  their  exile.'^  Yet  there  was  ono 
who  chose  exile  rather  than  to  take  the  oath.  After  the  banish- 
ment of  Metellus,  therefore,  when  the  nobility  were  greatly 
dispirited,  and  when  he  was  domineering  i  i  his  third  year,  ho 
proceeded  to  such  a  height  of  audacity,  that  he  even  disturbed 
the  consular  comitia  with  a  new  murder.  In  order  to  make 
Glaucias,  an  abettor  of  his  insanity,  consul,  he  ordered  his  rival 
Caius  Memmius  to  be  slain,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  consequent 
tumult,  joyfully  heard  himself  called  king  by  his  followers.  But 
the  senate  afterward  combining  against  him,  and  Marius,  as  ho 
was  no  longer  able  to  support  him,  becoming  his  opponent,  a 
pitched  battle  was  fought  in  the  forum,  and,  being  driven  from 
the  field,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol.  Being,  however,  be- 
sieged, and  deprived  of  water,  and  producing  in  the  minds  of  the 
senators,  by  the  representations  of  his  deputies,  a  belief  that  he 
repented  of  what  he  had  done,  he  was  allowed  to  come  down 
from  the  Capitol,  and  was  received,  with  the  leaders  of  his  party, 
into  the  senate-house,  when  the  people,  Jbursting  into  the  build- 
ing, overwhelmed  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces  before  he  was  dead. 

CHAP.   XVII.      THE   SEDITION    OP   DRUSUS. 

Last  of  all,  Livius  Drusus,  depending  not  only  on  the 
influence  of  the  tribuneship,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  the  consent  of  all  Italy,  endeavored  to  promote  the  same 
laws,  and,  by  attempting  one  thing  after  another,  excited  so 
violent  a  combustion  in  the  state,  that  not  even  the  first  flash  of 
it  could  be  endured ;  and,  being  cut  off  by  a  sudden  death,  ho 
left  a  war  as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  The  Gracchi,  by 
their  law  respecting  the  judicial  power,  had  divided  the  Roman 
people  into  two  parties,  and  made  of  one  nation  a  state  with  two 

w  That  he  would  procure  their  exile]  Aqua  et  igni  interdieturum*  **  Thnt 
he  would  interdict  from  fire  and  water,^'  the  common  form  of  words  used 
in  the  sentence  of  banishment* 

16 
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•heads.  Tho  Eoman  knights,  feeling  strong  in  such  extraordi- 
nary privileges,"  as  having  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  tho 
greatest  men  in  their  hands,  were,  by  intercepting  the  publio 
revenues,"*  robbing  the  state  at  their  pleasure ;  while  the  senate, 
weakened  by  the  banishment  of  Metellus'*  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Rutilius,*"  had  lost  all  the  pride  of  their  dignity.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  Servilius  Osepio  and  Livius  Drusus,  men 
equal  in  wealth,  spirit,  and  dignity  (whence  the  rivalship  that 
animated  Drusus  arose),  proceeded  to  maintain,  the  former  the 
cause  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  senate. 
Standards,  eagles,  and  banners  accompanied  each,  and  there  was 
as  much  hostility  in  one  city  as  there  could  have  been  in  two 
camps.  Caepio,  in  tho  first  place,  makin^f  an  attack  upon  tho 
senate,  singled  out  Scaurus  and  Philippus,  leaders  among  tho 
nobility,  to  prosecute  them  for  bribery  at  elections.  Drusus,  to 
oppose  these  proceedings,  attracted  the  populace  to  his  side  by 
tho  prospect  of  passing  tho  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  and  inspired 
the  allies,  by  means  of  tho  same  laws,  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  civic  franchise.  There  is  a  sa3dng  of  his  remembered, 
*'  that  he  had  left  nothing  for  any  one  to  give  away,  unless  ho 
would  distribute  dust  or  air."  The  day  for  proposing  the  bills 
arrived,  when  suddenly  so  vast  a  multitude  showed  themselves 
on  all  sides,  that  the  city  seemed  to  be  beset  with  a  crowd  of 
enemies.  Yet  the  consul  Philippus  ventured  to  oppose  the  bills ; 
but  an  oflScer,  seizing  hi^  by  the  throat,  did  not  let  him  go  till 
the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  eyes.  The  bills  wcro 
accordingly  proposed  and  passed  by  force.  But  tho  allies,  im-. 
mediately  afterward,  demanded  the  civic  franchise  which  had 
been  offered  as  the  price  of  their  assisting  to  pass  them,  when 
death,  meantime,  carried  off  Drusus,  who  was  unable  to  keep 
his  word,  and  who  was  sick  of  the  disturbances  which  he  had 
rashly  excited ;  a  death  very  seasonable  at  such  a  crisis.  Never- 
theless, the  allies  did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  demand,  by 
force  of  arms,  tho  performance  of  Drusus's  promise  from  the 
Eoman  people. 

»  Ch.  XVII.  Extraordinary  privUeges]  The  judiees  being  now  elected 
from  the  equites.    See  note  on  c.  13. 

s4  Intercepting  the  public  revenues]  Intercepts  veeUgalUms,  See  note  on 
c.  13. 

"  Metellus]  .See  c.  16. 

>•  Bntilius]  He  had  held  the  consulship,  and  was  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter, but  was  orouf^ht  to  trial  for  extortion,  and  condemned  hj  a  faction  of 
the  equiUa,    Stadiua, 
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CHAP.   ZYIII.      THB   WAR   WITH   THS   ALLIES. 

Though  this  war  be  called  a  war  with  the  allies,  to  extenuale 
the  odium  of  it,  it  was,  if  wo  acknowledge  the  truth,  a  civil 
war.  For  as  the  people  of  Rome  united  in  itself  the  Etrurians, 
the  Latins,  and  the  Sabincs,  and  derives  one  blood  from  them 
all,  it  formed  one  body  of  those  several  members,  and  is  one 
people  composed  of  them  all.  Nor  did  the  allies  with  less  dis- 
grace excite  an  insurrection  within  Italy  than  the  citizens  within 
the  city. 

When  the  allies,  therefore,  had  with  great  justice"'  demanded 
the  freedom  of  a  city  which  they  had  strengthened  by  their 
exertions  (with  the  hope  of  which  Drusus,  from  a  desire  of 

fetting  power,  had  inspired  them),  the  same  firebrand  that 
umed  Drusus,  inflamed  the  allies,  after  he  was  cut  off  by  the 
perfidy  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  take  up  arms  and  attack  the 
city.  Than  such  an  outbreak  what  could  be  more  sad,  what 
more  calamitous  ?  when  all  Latium  and  Picenum,  all  Etruria 
and  Campania,  and  at  last  Italy  itself,  rose  up  in  arms  agaicst 
their  metropolis  and  parent ;  when  those  monsters  of  ingrati- 
tude from  the  municipal  towns  led  all  the  flower  of  our  most 
brave  and  faithful  allies  under  their  several  standards,  Popedius 
heading  the  Marsians,  Afranius  the  Latins,  their  whole  senate 
and  consuls  the  Umbrians,"  and  Telesinus  the  Samnitcs  and 
Lucanians ;  and  when  a  people  that  was  arbiter  of  princes  and 
nations  could  not  govern  itself,  and  Rome,  that  had  conquered 
Asia  and  Europe,  was  assailed  from  Corfinium. 

The  first  step  in  the  war  was  to  have  been  taken  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  when,  on  the  festival  of  the  Latin  Ferim^  the  consuls, 

"  Ch.  XVni.  With  great  jastice]  Juatisaime,  "This  does  not  seem  to 
he  consistent  with  what  is  swd  above,  that  the  allies  excited  an  insarrec- 
lion  with  disgrace  to  themselves  (flagUio),  Unless  Floras  means  that 
though  the  demands  of  the  allies  were  just,  yet  they  ought  to  have  borne 
patiently  with  the  refusal  of  them  on  the  part  of  Rome,  which  they  were 
to  regard  as  their  mother-city,  just  as  children  bear  with  hard  treatment 
from  their  parents."  Duher. 

»8  Their  whole  senate  and  consuls  the  Umbrians]  Ufnlm>s  totus  senatttt  et 
consulea.  Lipsius,  Freinshemius,  Faber,  Perizonius,  Grsevius^and  Buken 
are  unanimous  in  suspecting  this  passage  of  being  corrupt.  The  name  of 
a  leader  seems  to  be  wanting.  Perizonms  thinks  that  we  should  read  Po- 
pedius  Marsos  etLatmos;  Afraniva  Umhrot;  Hgfiatma  Samnvum  ;  Lueani- 
amque  Teleainvs,  *^£gnatius  was  an  eminent  general  of  the  enemy,  whom 
J.ivy,  Epit.,  lib.  Ixxv.,  calls  nohUissimvm  ducem,  and  whom  it  is  not  likely 
that  Florus  would  have  omitted  to  mention."  Duier. 
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tfulius  Caesar  and  Marcus  Philippus,  were  to  have  been  assassi- 
nated amid  the  sacrifices  and  altars.  That  atrocity  being  pre- 
vented by  a  discovery,  the  whole  fiiry  of  the  war  burst  forth  at 
Asculum,  where  certain  commissioners,  who  had  come  from 
Rome,  were  slain  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  at  the  public  games. 
This  outrage  bound  them,  as  it  were  by  an  oath,  to  prosecuto 
the  impious  war.  Immediately,  therefore,  the  various  signals 
for  hostilities  sounded  through  tribes  and  cities  from  every 
quarter  of  Italy,  Popedius,  the  leader  and  author  of  the  war, 
hurrying  about  from  one  place  to  another.  Neither  the  devas- 
tation spread  by  Hannibal,  nor  that  by  Pyrrhus,  was  so  great  *' 
as  the  present.  Ocriculum  and  Grumentum,  Fesulse  and  Car- 
seoli,  Reate,  Nuceria,  and  Picentia,  were  laid  waste  with 
slaughter,  fire,  and  sword.  The  forces  of  Rutilius,  the  forces  of 
Csepio,  were  alike  defeated.  Julius  Caesar  himself,  having  los4 
his  army,  and  being  brought  back  to  Rome  covered  with 
blood,  passed  through  the  city  a  wretched  corpse.  But  the 
great  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  people,  always  more  remark- 
able in  adversity  than  prosperity,  rose  again  in  all  its  might. 
Their  generals,  respectively,  defeated  the  people  whom  they 
attacked ;  Cato  dispersed  the  Etrurians,  Gabinius  the  Mar- 
sians,  Carbo  the  Lucanians,  Sylla  the  Samnites ;  and  Pompeius 
Strabo,  laying  waste  the  country  about  Asculum  with  fire  and 
sword,  did  not  cease  from  destroying,  till,  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  place,  ho  had  made  atonement  to  the  manes  of  so  many 
armies  and  consuls,  and  to  the  gods  of  so  many  devastated 
cities. 

CHAP.   XIX.       THE    WAR   AGAINST   THE    CLAVES. 

Though,  in  the  preceding  war,  we  fought  with  our  allies, 
(which  was  bad  enough,)  yet  we  contended  with  free  men,  and 
men  of  good  birth :  but  who  can  with  patience  hear  of  a  war 
ag^ainst  slaves  on  the  part  of  a  people  at  the  head  of  all  nations? 
The  first  war  with  slaves  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  when  Herdbnius  Sabinus  was  their  leader, 
and  when,  while  the  state  was  distracted  with  the  seditions  of 
the  tribunes,  the  Capitol  was  besieged  and  wrested  by  the  con- 
sul from  the  servile  multitude.  But  this  was  an  insurrection 
rather  than  a  war.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  forces  of 
the  empire  were  engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  who 
would  believe  that  Sicily  was  much  more  cruelly  devastated  by 
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a  war  with  slav^  than  in  that  with  the  Carthagihians  1  This 
country,  fruitful  in  com,  and,  in  a  manner,  a  suburban  pro- 
vince, was  covered  with  large  estates  of  many  Roman  citizens ; 
and  the  numerous  slave-houses,  and  fettered  tillers  of  the 
ground,  supplied  force  enough  for  a  war.  A  certain  Syrian,  by 
name  Eunus,  (the  greatness  of  our  defeats  from  him  makes  ns 
remember  it,)  counterfeiting  a  fanatical  inspiration,  and  tossing 
his  hair  in  honor  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  excited  the  slaves,  by 
command  of  heaven  as  it  were,  to  claim  their  liberty  and  take 
up  arms.  And  that  he  might  prove  this  to  be  done  by  super- 
natural direction,  he  concealed  a  nut  in  his  mouth,  which  he 
had  filled  with  brimstone  and  fire,  and,  breathing  gently,  sent 
forth  flame  together  with  his  words.  This  prodigy  at  first 
attracted  two  thousand  of  such  as  came  in  his  way ;  but  in  a 
short  time,  by  breaking  open  the  slave-houses,  he  collected  a 
force  of  above  sixty  thousand ;  and,  being  adorned  with  ensigns 
of  royalty,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  his  audacity,  he 
laid  waste,  with  lamentable  desolation,  fortresses,  towns,  and 
villages.  The  camps  even  of  praBtors  (the  utmost  disgrace  of 
war)  were  taken  by  him;  nor  will  I  shrink  from  giving  their 
names ;  they  were  the  camps  of  Manilius,  Lentulus,  Piso,  and 
Uypsaeus.  Thus  those,  who  ought  to  have  been  dragged  home'* 
by  slave-takers,  pursued  praetorian  generals  routed  in  battle. 
At  last  vengeance  was  taken  on  them  by  our  general  Perpema; 
for  having  conquered  them,  and  at  last  besieged  them  in  Enna, 
and  reduced  them  with  £unine  as  with  a  pestilence,  he  threw 
the  remainder  of  the  marauders  into  chains,  and  then  crucified 
them.  But  over  such  enemies  he  was  content  with  an  ovation, 
that  he  might  not  sully  the  dignity  of  a  triumph  with  the  name 
of  slaves. 

'  Scarcely  had  the  island  recovered  itself  when  it  passed  from 
the  hands  of  a  Sjnrian  slave  to  those  of  a  Cilician.  Athenio,  a 
shepherd,  having  killed  his  master,  formed  his  slaves,  wjiom  he 
had  released  from  the  slave-house,  into  a  regular  troop.  Then, 
equipped  with  a  purple  robe  and  a  silver  scepter,  and  with  a 
crown  on  his  head  like  a  king,  he  drew  together  no  less  an 
army  than  the  fanatic  his  predecessor,  and  laying  waste,  with 
even  greater  fury,  (as  if  taking  vengeance  for  his  fete,)  villages, 
fortresses,  and  towns,  he  vented  his  rage  npon  the  masters,  but 

'*  Ch.  XIX.  To  hAvo  been  dragged  home]  Betrdhi,    Many  editions  liavt 
digfrahi. 
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still  more  violently  on  the  slaves,  whom  he  treated  as  renegades. 
By  him,  too,  some  armies  of  praetors  were  overthrown,  and  the 
camps  of  Servilius  and  Cucullus  taken.  But  Aqniliiis,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Perpema^  reduced  the  enemy  to  extremities 
by  cutting  off  his  supplies,  and  easily  destroyed  by  femine 
£n*ces  which  were  well  defended  by  arms.  They  would  have 
surrendered,  had  they  not,  from  dread  of  punishment,  preferred 
a  voluntary  death.  Not  even  on  their  leader  could  chastise- 
ment be  inflicted,  though  he  fell  alive  into  our  hands,  for  while 
the  people  were  disputing  who  should  secure  him,  the  prey 
was  torn  to  pieces  between  the  contending  parties. 


CHAP.   XX.      THE   WAR   AGAINST   SPARTACUS. 

"Wo  may,  however,  support  the  dishonor  of  a  war  with  slaves, 
for  though  they  are,  by  their  circumstances,  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  treatment,  they  are  yet,  as  it  were,  a  second  class  of 
men,  and  may  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  with 
ourselves.  But  the  war  raised  by  the  efforts  of  Spartacus  I 
tnow  not  by  what  name  to  call,  for  the  soldiers  in  it  were 
slaves,  and  the  commanders  gladiators ;  the  former  being  per- 
sons of  the  meanest  condition,  and  the  latter  men  of  the  worst 
character,  and  adding  to  the  calamity  of  their  profession  by  its 
contemptibleness.  Spartacus,  Crixus,  and  (Enomaus,  breaking 
out  of  the  fencing  school  of  Lentulus,  escaped  from  Capua, 
with  not  more  than  thirty  of  the  same  occupation,  and,  having 
called  the  slaves  to  their  standard,  and  collected  a  force  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  men,  were  not  content  with  merely  having 
escaped,  but  were  eager  to  take  vengeance  on  their  masters. 
The  first  theater  for  action  that  attracted  them  was  Mount 
Vesuvius.  Here,  being  besieged  by  Clodius  Glaber,  they  slid 
down  a  passage  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  mountain,  by  means 
of  ropes  made  of  vine-branches,  and  penetrated  to  the  very 
bottom  of  it ;  when,  issuing  forth  by  an  outlet  apparently  im- 
practicable, they  captured,  by  a  sudden  attack,  the  camp  of  the 
Koman  general,  who  expected  no  molestation.  They  afterward 
took  other  camps,  and  spread  themselves  to  Cora,  and  through 
the  whole  of  Campania.  Not  content  with  plundering  me 
country  seats  and  villages,  they  ravaged,  with  terrible  devasta- 
tion, Nola  and  Nuceria,  Thurii  and  Metapontum.  Being  ioined 
by  new  forces  day  after  day,  and  forming  themselves  .mto  a. 
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regular  army,  thoy  mado  themselves,  out  of  osiers  and  beasts' 
hides,  a  rude  kind  of  shields,  and  out  of  the  iron  from  the 
slave-houses  forged  svrords  and  other  weapons.  And  that 
nothing  proper  might  be  wanting  to  the  omplement  of  the 
army,  they  procured  cavalry  by  breaking  in  the  nerds  of  horses 
that  came  in  their  way,  and  conferred  upon  their  leader  the 
ensigns  and  fasces  that  they  took  from  the  praetors.  Nor  did 
he,  who  of  a  mercenary  Thracian  had  become  a  Roman  soldier, 
of  a  soldier  a  deserter  and  robber,  and  afterward,  from  consid- 
eration of  his  strength,  a  gladiator,  refuse  to  receive  them. 
He  afterward,  indeed,  celebrated  the  funerals  of  his  own  officers, 
who  died  in  battle,  with  the  obsequies  of  Roman  generals,  and 
obliged  the  prisoners  to  fight  with  arms  at  their  funeral  piles, 
just  as  if  he  could  atone  for  all  past  dishonor  by  becoming, 
from  a  gladiator,  an  exhibitor  of  shows  of  gladiators.  Engagr 
ing  next  with  the  armies  of  the  consuls,  ho  cut  to  pieces  that 
of  Lentulus,  near  the  Apennines,  and  destroyed  the  camp  of 
Caiu^  Cassius  at  Mutina.  Elated  by  which  successes,  he  de- 
liberated (which  is  sufficient  disgrace  for  us)  about  assailing  tho 
city  of  Kome.  At  length  an  effort  was  made  against  this 
swordsman  with  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  and  Licinius 
Crassus  avenged  the  honor  of  Rome,  by  whom  tho  enemies  (I 
am  ashamed  to  call  them  so)  being  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
betook  themselves  to  tho  furthest  parts  of  Italy.  Here,  being 
shut  up  in  a  comer  in  Bruttium,  and  attempting  to  escape  into 
Sicily,  but  having  no  ships,  and  having  in  vain  tried,  on  tho 
swift  current  of  the  strait,  to  sail  on  rafts  mado  of  hurdles  and 
casks  tied  together  with  twigs,  they  at  last  sallied  forth,  and 
died  a  death  worthy  of  men.  As  was  fitting  under  a  gladiator 
captain,  they  fought  without  sparing  themselves.*"  Spartacus 
himself,  fighting  with  tho  utmost  bravery  in  tho  front  of  tho 
battle,  foil  as  became  their  general. 

CHAP.   XXI.      THE   CIVIL  WAR   OP   MARIUS   AMD   SYLLA. 

This  only  was  wanting  to  complete  tho  misfortunes  of  tho 
Romans,  that  they  should  raise  an  unnatural  war  among  them- 
selves, and  that,  m  tho  midst  of  the  city  and  forum,  citizens 

<»  Ch.  XX.  Without  Bparing  themselves]  Sme  miasione,  "  That  is,  even 
to  death.  Jtftmo  was  leave  to  withdraw  from  tho  hattle,  which  was  some- 
times granted  to  conquered  ffladiators  :  but  when  it  was  determined  that 
they  should  iiffht  till  one  of  them  was  Killed,  tho  stmgglo  was  said  to  h* 
fine  missione,^^  Freinshemins. 
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should  fight  irith  citizens,  liko  gladiators  in  an  amphitheater. 
I  should  bear  the  calamity,  however,  with  greater  p  ilience,  if 
plebeian  leaders  or  contemptible  nobles  had  been  at  the  head 
of  such  atrocity ;  but  even  Marius  and  Sylla"  (O  indignity ! 
such  men,  such  generals !)  the  grace  and  glory  of  their  age, 
lent  their  eminent  characters  to  this  worst  of  evils.  It  was 
carried,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  under  three  constellations,** 
the  first  movement  being  light  and  moderate,  an  affray  rather 
(than  a  war,  for  the  violence  prevailed  only  between  the  leaders 
themselves ;  in  the  next  rising,  the  victory  spread  with  greater 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,  through  the  very  bowels  of  the  whole 
senate ;  the  third  conflict  exceeded  not  merely  animosity  be- 
tween citizens,  but  that  between  enemies,  the  fu:y  of  the  war 
being  supported  by  the  strength  of  all  Italy,  and  lancor  raging 
till  none  remained  to  bo  killed. 

The  origin  and  cause  of  the  wfir  was  Marius's  insatiable  am- 
bition of  honors,  in  endeavoring  to  procure  for  himself  the  pro- 
vince decreed  to  Sylla  by  a  law  of  Sulpicius."  Sylla,  provoked 
at  this  injustice,  immediately  led  back  his  legions,  and,  putting 
off  the  war  with  Mithridates,  poured  two  bodies  of  troops  into 
the  city  by  the  Esquiline  and  CoUine  gates.  Here  Sulpiciua 
and  Albinovanus  designedly  throwing  their  troops  in  his  way, 
and  sticks,  stones,  and  other  weapons  being  discharged  on  him 
on  all  sides  from  the  walls,  he  himself  also  threw  weapons  in 
return,  and  forced  a  passage  oven  by  fire,  and  triumphantly  oc- 
cupied the  citadel  on  the  Capitolino  hill  as  a  captured  fortress, 
a  place  which  had  escaped  being  taken  by  tiie  Carthagin- 
ians and  the  Gauls.  Having  then  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
pronounced  his  opponents  enemies  to  the  state,  he  proceeded 
to  the  utmost  severities,  by  forms  of  law,  upon  the  tribune  who 
was  present,**  and  others  of  the  adverse  Action.  Flight  like 
that  of  a  slave  saved  Marius,  or  rather  Fortune  preserved  him  for 
another  war. 

In  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Cinna  and  Cnseus  Octavius, 
the  fire,  which  had  been  but  imperfectly  suppressed,  burst  forth 

*i  Ch.  XXI.  But  even  Marius  and  Sylla]  Quum  vero — Marma  et  Sylla, 
All  the  commentators  see  that  this  passage  stands  in  need  of  some  correc- 
tion. Freinshemius  conjectures  Jam  vera,  Lipsius  and  Madame  Dacier, 
with  less  felicity,  turn  verd. 

*8  Under  three  constellations]  Tribua—siderUms.    See  note  on  ii,  8. 

43  A  law  of  Snlpicius]  Sulpieia  lege.  Sulpicius  was  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  had  procured  a  law  to  be  passed  for  this  purpose. 

*»  Tlie  tribune  who  was  present]  Sulpicius^  apparently. 
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cfresh,  being  excited,  indeed,  by  a  disagreement  between  the 
consuls  themselves,  on  a  proposal  being  ma<Ie  to  the  people  for 
recalling  such  as  the  senate  had  declared  enemies.  The  assem- 
bly met  armed  with  swords,  but  the  party  that  preferred  peace 
and  quiet  prevailing,  Cinna  was  driven  from  his  country,  and 
lied  to  join  Marius.  Marius  then  returned  from  Africa,  the 
greater  lor  his  misfortunes ;  for  the  report  of  his  imprisonment, 
chains,  flight,  and  exile,  had  surrounded  his  dignity  with  a  cer- 
tain awe.  At  the  name  of  so  great  a  man  people  flocked  to- 
gether from  all  parts ;  slaves  (a  disgraceful  proceeding),  and 
persons  condemned  to  the  prisons,  were  armed  in  his  cause ; 
and  the  unhappy  general  easily  found  an  army.  Claiming  by 
force,  therefore,  a  restoration  to  his  country  fro.m  which  he  had 
by  force  been  expelled,  he  might  seem  to  have  acted  with  jus- 
tice, had  he  not  stained  his  cause  by  cruelty.  But  as  he  re- 
turned at  enmity  with  gods  and  men,**  at  the  very  flrst  eruption 
of  his  fury,  Ostia,  the  ward  and  foster-child  of  the  city,  was 
pillaged  with  miserable  havoc ;  and  his  army  next  entered  Rome 
in  four  bodies,  Cinna,  Marius,  Carbo,  and  Sertoriua,  dividing  the 
troops  among  them.  Here,  when  the  whole  force  of  Octavius 
had  been  driven  from  the  Janiculum,  and  a  signal  had  been 
immediately  after  given  for  the  slaughter  of  the  leading  men, 
somewhat  more  of  cruelty  was  shown  than  would  have  been 
practiced  in  a  town  of  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Cimbri.  The 
head  of  the  consul  Octavius  was  exposed  upon  the  Rostra ;  that 
of  Antonius,  who  had  held  the  consulship,  was  displayed  on  Ma- 
rius's  dining-table ;  the  Caesars"  were  lulled  by  Fimbria  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  household-gods ;  the  two  Crassi,  father  and 
son,  each  in  the  sight  oi  the  other ;  the  hooks  of  the  execution- 
ers dragged  Baebius  and  Numitorius  through  the  middle  of  the 
forum ;  Catulus  released  himself  from  the  insults  of  his  enemies 
by  swallowing  fire ;  Merula,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  sprinkled  the 
face  of  Jupiter  himself  with  blood  from  his  veins ;  Ancharius 
was  stabbed  in  the  sight  of  Marius  himself  because,  forsooth,  he 
did  not  stretch  out  that  fatal  hand*^  when  he  saluted  him. 

**  At  enmity  witli  gods  and  men]  Dis  Jiomimbuagu^  i/nfesbM.  Deperate ; 
conscions  that  both  gods  and  men  were  already  enraged  with  h^n,  and  not 
caring  how  mach  farther  he  provoked  them. 

*•  The  Caesars]  Cains  and  Lacins.  two  brothers. 

47  He  did  not  stretch  out  that  &tal  hand,  etc.  J  Qain  /tUaUm  iUam  scilieei 
manum  non  porrexerat  gdliUarUi.  Ancharius  approached  to  salute  Marius, 
but  Mxuiua  did  not  bold  out  his  luind  to  him ;  the  followers  of  Marias, 

1.6* 
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8acli  and  so  many  deaths  of  senatpn  did  the  seventh  consulship 
of  Marius  produce^  between  the  calends  and  ides  of  the  month 
of  January.  What  would  have  happened  if  he  had  completed 
the  year  of  his  consulship  ? 

In  the  consulate  of  Scipio  and  Norbanus  the  third  tempest 
of  civil  rage  thundered  forth  with  its  whole  fury,  eight  legions, 
and  five  hundred  cohorts,  being  ranged  in  arms  on  the  one  sidc^ 
and  on  the  other  Sylla  returning  from  Asia  with  his  victorious 
army.  And  since  Marius  had  been  so  cruel  to  the  party  of 
Sylla,  how  much  further  cruelty  was  necessary  that  Sylla  might 
be  avenged  on  Marius  ?  The  nrst  conflict  took  place  at  Capua, 
near  the  river  Yultumus,  where  the  army  of  Norbanus  was  in- 
stantly put  to  flight,  and  the  forces  of  Scipio,  immediately  after- 
ward, surprised,  while  hopes  of  peace  were  held  out  to  them. 
The  younger  Marius  and  Carbo,  being  then  made  consuls,  as  if 
despairing  of  ultimate  victory,  but  purposing  not  to  fall  un- 
avenged, sacrificed  to  their  own  manes,  as  it  were,  beforehand, 
with  the  blood  of  the  senate  ;  and  the  senate-house  being  beset, 
its  members  were  led  forth,  as  prisoners  from  a  jail,  to  be  put 
to  death.  What  slaughters  were  committed  in  the  Forum,  in 
the  Circus,  in  the  open  temples  I  Quintus  Mucins  Scsevola,  ono 
of  the  pontifices,  embracing  the  Vestal  altars,  was  almost  buried 
in  the  same  fire  with  them.  Lamponius  and  Telesinus,  leaders 
of  the  Samnites,  wasted  Campania  and  Etruria  more  cruelly 
than  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  had  done,  and  revenged  themselves 
under  pretense  of  supporting  their  party.  But  at  Sacriportus, 
and  the  Colline  gate,  all  the  forces  of  Marius  were  defeated. 
At  the  former  place  Marius,  at  the  latter  Telesinus,  was  con- 
quered. The  end  of  the  war,  however,  was  not  the  end  of  tho 
massacres ;  for  swords  were  drawn  even  in  peace,  and  venge- 
ance was  taken  even  on  such  as  had  voluntarily  surrendered. 
It  was  a  less  atrocity  that  Sylla  cut  to  pieces  more  than  seventy 
thousand  men  at  Sacriportus  and  the  Colline  gate,  for  it  was 
then  war ;  but  it  was  a  greater  that  he  ordered  four  thousand 
unarmed  citizens  to  be  butchered  in  the  Villa  Publica.**  Were 
there  so  many  killed  in  peace,  and  no  more  ?  Who,  indeed, 
can  reckon  those  whom  every  one  that  would,  killed  in  the 
city  ?  until  Fufidius  admonishing  Sylla  that  "  some  ought  to  bo 

therefore,  dispatched  him,  acoordmg  to  directions  which  they  had  previ- 
ously received. 
^  Villa  Publica]  See  the  psuedo-Sallast^s  Second  Epistle  to  Csesar,  o.  5. 
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loft  alive,  that  there  might  be  people  for  them  to  rule,"  that 
great  proscription-list  was  put  forth,  and  two  thousand  were 
seleeted,  out  of  the  equestrian  and  senatorial  orders,  to  bo 
sentenced  to  die.  This  was  an  edict  of  a  new  kind.  It  grieves 
me  to  state,  after  these  proceedings,  that  the  deaths  of  Carbo, 
Soranus  the  praetor,  and  Venuleius,  were  subjects  of  sport; 
that  Bsebius  was  severed  limb  from  limb,  not  by  the  sword, 
but  by  the  hands  of  men,  like  wild  beasts  ;*•  and  that  Marius, 
the  brother  of  the  general,  was  kept  alive  awhile  at  the  se- 
pulcher  of  Catulus,  his  eyes  being  put  out,  and  his  hands  and 
legs  being  cut  off  one  after  another,  that  ho  might  die  as  it  were 
piecemeal. 

When  the  punishment  of  individuals  were  nearly  over,  the 
first  municipal  towns  in  Italy  were  put  up  to  sale,  Spoletiiim, 
Interamnium,  Praeiieste,  and  Florence.  As  to  Sulmo,  an  ancient 
city  in  alliance  and  friendship  with  us,  Sylla  (a  heinous  act)  or- 
dered it,  though  not  taken  by  siege,  to  be  destroyed ;  just  as 
enemies  condemned*'  by  the  laws  of  arms,  and  malefactors  sen- 
teAced  to  death,  are  ordered  to  be  led  to  execution. 

CHAP.  XXII.    THE  WAH  WITH  SERTORIUS. 

What  was  the  war  with  Sertorius  but  a  consequence  of  Sylla's 
proscription  ?  Whether  I  should  call  it  a  war  with  foreign 
enemies,  or  a  civil  war,  I  do  not  know,  as  it  was  one  which  Lusi- 
tanians  and  Celtiberians  carried  on  under  the  conduct  of  a  Ro- 
man. Sertorius,  a  man  of  great  but  unsuccessful  ability,  be- 
coming an  exile  and  fugitive  from  that  fatal  proscription,  dis- 
turbed sea  and  land  in  consequence  of  his  ill-treatment ;  and, 
trying  his  fortune,  at  one  time  in  Africa,  and  at  another  in  the 
Balearic  isles,  and  being  driven  over  the  Ocean,**  went  as  far  as 

*•  Like  wild  beasts]  BUufercMrum.    As  beasts  would  "be  torn. 

M  Eneniies  coDdemued,  etcl  The  conciading  sentence  of  this  chapter  is 
nearly  unintelligible.  .  It  stands  thus  in  Duker's  edition :  Nctm  Svl/monem^ 
Tetus  oppidvm^  aocittm  atone  amiettm  (/acimu  indianum  f)  nondum  expunge 
natum,  nt  dbsidesjure  hmi,  et  modo  morU  damnaU  dud  jwenktr  :  He  danma- 
tarn  civiUUem  jiiasU  Stdla  aeleri.  Yorobsidea  Gronovius  proposed  to  Grajviua 
to  read  hoatea,  which  succeeding  critics  have  approvea.  Modo  no  one  has 
attempted  to  explain,  except  Wopkens  (Lect.  TuUian,  5,  transcribed  by 
Duker),  who  says  that  it  means  nulla  quoMtione  odhiMtdy  cceoo  impetu,  or,, 
as  we  should  say,  "  ofif-hand."  I  have  given  to  the  passage,  in  the  trans- 
lation, the  sense  in  which  I  must  suppose  that  Florus  mtendea  it ;  omitting 
the  word  damncUam. 

^^  Ch.  XXII.   Bein*  driven  over  the  Ocean]    Mtssuqtie   in  Oceanum. 
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thd  Fortunate  Islands,  and  at  length  armed  Spain.  A  braye 
man  easily  unites  himself  with  braye  men ;  nor  did  the  yalor 
of  the  Spanish  soldiery  eyer  appear  greater  than  under  a  Roman 
general.  Nor  was  he  indeed  content  with  Spain,  but  extended 
his  yiews  to  Mithridates  and  the  people  of  Pontus,  and  assisted 
that  king  with  a  fleet  And  what  would  haye  happened  if  they 
had  formed  a  junction  ?  The  Roman  state  could  not  withstand 
so  powerful  an  enemy  as  Sertorius  by  means  of  one  general 
only.  To  Metellus  was  joined  Cnseus  Pompey :  and  those  two 
wasted  his  forces  for  a  long  time,  though  always  with  doubtful 
success ;  nor  was  he  at  last  subdued  m  the  field,  until  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  yillainy  and  treachery  of  those  about  him.  Hay- 
ing pursued  his  forces  through  almost  all  Spain,  they  were  long 
in  reducing  them,  the  contests  being  always  such  that  yictory 
was  dubious.  The  first  battles  were  fought  under  the  conunand 
of  the  lieutenant-generals ;  Domitius  and  Thorius*^'  making  a 
commencement  on  one  side,  and  the  brothers  Herculeii  on  the 
other.  Soon  afterward,  the  two  latter  being  oyerthrown  at  Se- 
govia, and  the  former  at  the  riyer  Anas,  the  generals  themselyes 
tried  their  strength  in  the  field,  and  at  Lauron  and  Sucro  suffer- 
ed equal  loss  on  both  sides.  Part  of  our  army  then  deyoting 
itself  to  the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  part  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities,  unhappy  Spain  suffered  for  the  disagreement 
between  the  Roman  generals,*'  till  Sertorius,  being  cut  off  by 
the  treachery  of  his  people,  and  Perpema  being  defeated  and 
given  up,  the  cities  themselves  submitted  to  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  as  Osca,  Termes,  Tutia,  Valentia,  Auxima,  and,  after 
having  endured  the  extremity  of  famine,  Calagurris.  Spain  was 
thus  restored  to  peace.  The  victorious  generals  would  nave  the 
war  accounted  rather  a  foreign  than  a  civil  one,  that  they  might 
have  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 

CHAP.  XXm.      THE    CrVIL   WAR  UNDER   LEPIDU8, 

In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Lepidus,  and  Quintus  Catulus,  a 
civil  war  that  was  kindled  was  suppressed  almost  before  it  be- 

MUsuSy  as  the  critios  observe,  can  hardly  bo  right.  Lipeias  ooz^eotores 
victuSj  FefizomvLsfusus. 

fi3  Domitius  ana  Thorins]  Lieutenant-generals  of  Metellus ;  the  brothers 
Herculeii,  on  the  side  of  Sertorius,  are  mentioned  by  FronUn,  i.  5,  8,  Livy, 
£pit.,  xc,  Entrop.,  vi.  1,  and  other  authors. 

«'  Komon  generals]  Sertorius  and  his  opponents.  Sertorius  was  by  birth 
a  Sabine. 
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gan ;  but  how  violent  was  it  !**  It  was  a  spark  of  the  great 
civil  coQtention  that  had  spread  abroad  its  fires  from  the  very 
funeral  pile  of  Sylla.  For  Lepidus,  in  his  presumption,  being 
eager  for  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs,  prepared  to  annul  the 
acts  of  that  eminent  man,  and  not  indeed  unjustly,  if  he  could 
have  done  so  without  much  injury  to  the  conmionwealth.  But 
he  would  not ;  for  since  Sylla,  as  dictator,  had  proscribed  his 
enemies  by  right  of  war,  if  Lepidus  recalled  those  of  them  that 
survived,  for  what  other  end  were  they  recalled  than  for  a  war  ? 
And  since  Sylla  had  assigned  the  estates  of  the  condemned  citi- 
zens, though  seized  unjustly,  yet  by  form  of  law,  a  demand  for 
their  restitution  would  no  doubt  disturb  the  city  that  was  now 
tranquilized.  It  was  expedient,  therefore,  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  republic  to  continue  quiet  on  any  terms,  lest  its  wounds 
should  be  torn  open  by  the  dressing. 

Lepidus,  then,  having  alarmed  the  state,  as  with  the  blast  of 
a  trumpet,  by  his  turbi2ent  harangues,  set  out  for  Etmria,  and 
thence  brought  arms  and  an  army  against  Rome.  But  Luta- 
tins  Gatulus  and  Cnseus  Pompey,  the  captains  and  ringleaders 
under  Sylla's  tyranny,  had  previously  occupied  the  Milvian 
bridge,  and  the  Janiculan  mil,  with  another  army.  Being 
repulsed  by  these  generals  in  the  first  encounter,  and  after- 
ward declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  he  fled  back,  without 
loss,  to  Etruria,  and  thence  retired  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died 
of  disease  and  sorrow  of  mind.  The  conquerors,  which  was 
scarcely  ever  the  case  in  civil  wars,  were  content  with  re-estab- 
lishing peace. 


BOOK  IV. 

CHAP.   I.      THE   INSURRECTION   OF   CATILINE. 

It  was  in  the  first  place  expensive  indulgence,  and,  in  the 
next,  the  want  of  means  occasioned  by  it,  with  a  &ir  opportu- 

»♦  Ch.  XXIII.  But  how  violent  was  it  I]  In  all  the  editions  the  passf^o 
stands,  Sed  quantum  lateque/ax  iUius  motus  ah  ipso  Syllcs  roao  exarntl 
Quant/wrn  kUeoue  is  mere  nonsense,  as  all  the  commentators  allow,  exoept 
Perizonius,  who  would  make  it  eouivalent  to  oiiantum  et  quam  late,  hut,  as 
Dnker  remarks^  he  should  have  snown  that  other  writers  so  express  them- 
selves. N.  Hemsins  conjectures  quaniwn  qitdmque  late;  Duker,  guwm 
late ;  Is.  Vossins,  quamlonge  lateque,  I  have  not  attempted  any  dose  ad- 
lierence  to  the  text.  Madame  Dacier  was  inclined  to  expunge  both  quantum 
and  lateqiie. 
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nity  at  tho  samo  time  (for  the  Roman  forces  were  then  abroad 
In  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world),  that  led  Catiline  to  form  tho 
atrocious  design  of  subjugating  his  country.  With  what  ac- 
complices (direful  to  relate !)  did  he  undertake  to  murder  tho 
senate,  to  assassinate  the  consuls,  to  destroy  the  city  by  fire,'* 
to  plunder  the  treasury,  to  subvert  the  entire  government,  and 
to  commit  such  outrages  as  not  even  Hannibal  seems  to  have 
contemplated  !  He  was  himself  a  patrician ;  but  this  was  only 
a  small  consideration ;  there  were  joined  with  him  the  Curii,  tho 
Porcii,  the  SyllaB,  the  Cethegi,  the  Antronii,  the  Vargunteii,  the 
Longini,  (what  illustrious  femilies,  what  ornaments  of  the  sen- 
ate !j  and  Lentulus  also,  who  was  then  prajtor.  All  these  he 
had  as  supporters  in  his  horrid  attempt.  As  a  pledge  to  unite 
them  in  tne  plot,  human  blood**  was  introduced,  which,  being 
carried  round  in  bowls,  they  drank  among  them ;  an  act  of  tho 
utmost  enormity,  had  not  that  been  more  enormous  for  which 
they  drank  it.  Then  would  have  been  an  end  of  this  glorious' 
empire,  if  the  conspiracy  had  not  happened  in  the  consulship  of 
Cicero  and  Antonius,  of  whom  one  discovered  the  plot  by  vi^- 
lance,  and  the  other  suppressed  it  by  arms. 

The  revelation  of  the  atrocious  project  was  made  by  Fulvia, 
a  common  harlot,  but  unwilling  to  be  guilty  of  treason  against 
her  country.  The  consul  Cicero,  accordingly,  having  convoked 
tho  senate,  made  a  speech  against  the  accused,  who  was  then 
present  in  the  house ;  but  nothing  further  was  effected  by  it, 
than  that  the  enemy  made  off,  openly  and  expressly  declaring" 
that  he  would  extinguish  the  flame  raised  against  him  by  a 
general  ruin.  He  then  set  out  to  an  army  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Manlius  in  Etruria,  intending  to  advance  under  arms 
against  the  city.  Lentulus,  meanwhile,  promising  himself  the 
kingdom  portended  to  his  family  by  the  Sibylline  verses,  disposed 
throughout  the  city,  against  a  day  appointed  by  Catiline,  men, 
combustibles,  and  weapons.      And  not  confined  to  plotting 

w  Ch.  I.  To  destroy  the  city  by  fire]  Dlstringere  incendiis  urhenu  So  ad 
distringendam  lU>erUkem^  Sen.  Bcncf.,  vi.  84,  where  Lipsiua  would  read 
destringendam. 

»•  Human  blood]  See  Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  22. 

•^  Openly  and  expressly  declaring]  Seqtie  palam  professo  tTicendiumy  etc. 
The  passage  is  evidently  corrupt.  Madame  Dacier  would  strike  out  pro- 
festo;  GrsBvius  would  eject  wtlamj  and  read  ex  professo^  adverbially. 
•Gronovius  would  read  segue  patam  profe8sus,  etc.,  which  Vossius,  Rupertua, 
and  appiu'ently  Duker,  approve,  and  which  seems  to  bo  the  only  reasonable 
way  of  correcting  the  passage. 
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among  the  people  of  the  city,  the  rage  for  the  conspiracy,  hav- 
ing excited  the  deputies  of  the  AUobroges,  who  happened  then 
to  be  at  Rome,  to  give  their  voice  in  favor  of  war,  would  have 
spread  beyond  the  Alps,  had  not  a  letter  of  Lentulus  been  inter- 
cepted through  the  information  of  Vulturcius.  Hands  were 
immediately  laid  on  the  barbarian  deputies,  by  order  of  Cicero ; 
and  the  praetor  was  openly  convicted  in  the  senate.  When  a 
consultation  was  held  about  their  punishment,  Caesar  gave  his 
opinion  that  they  should  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  their  rank. 
Cato  that  they  should  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  their  crime. 
Cato's  advice  being  generally  sidopted,  the  traitors  were 
strangled  in  prison. 

But  though  a  portion  of  the  conspirators  were  thus  cut  off, 
Catiline  did  not  desist  from  his  enterprise.  Marching,  however, 
"with  an  army  from  Etruria  against  his  country,  he  was  defea*o<.l 
by  a  force  of  Antonius  that  encountered  him  on  the  way.  How 
desperate  the  engagement  was,  the  result  manifested ;  for  not  a 
man  of  the  rebel  troops  survived.  Whatever  place  each  had 
occupied  in  the  battle,  that  very  spot,  when  life  was  extinct,  he 
covered  with  his  corpse.  Catiline  was  found,  far  in  advance  of 
his  men,  among  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy ;  a. most  .glorious 
death  had  he  tSus  fellen  for  his  country. 

CHAP.    n.       THE   WAR   BETWEEN    CAESAR   AND   rOMPEY. 

Almost  the  whole  world  being  now  subdued,  the  Koman  em- 
pire was  grown  too  great  to  be  overthrown  by  any  foreign 
power.  Fortune,  in  consequence,  envying  the  sovereign  people 
of  the  earth,  armed  it  to  its  own  destruction.  The  outrages  of 
Planus  aud  Cinna  had  already  made  a  sort  of  prelude  within 
the  city,  as  if  by  way  of  trial.  The  storm  of  Sylla  had  thun- 
dered even  further,  but  still  within  the  bounds  of  Italy.  The 
fury  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  with  a  general  deluge  or  con- 
flagration, overran  the  city,  Italy,  other  countries  and  nations, 
and  finally  the  whole  empire  wherever  it  extended  ;  so  that  it 
can  not  properly  be  called  a  civil  war,  or  war  with  allies ; 
neither  can  it  be  termed  a  foreign  war ;  but  it  was  rather  a  war 
consisting  of  all  these,  or  even  something  more  than  a  war.  If 
we  look  at  the  leaders  in  it,  the  whole  of  the  senators  were  on 
one  side  or  the  other;  if  we  consider  the  armies,  there  were  on 
one  side  eleven  legions,  and  on  the  other  eighteen,  the  entire 
flower  and  strength  of  the  manhood  of  Italy ;  if  we  contem^ 
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plate  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  allies,  there  were  on  one  side 
levies  of  Gauls  and  Germans,  on  the  other  Deiotarus,  Ariobar^ 
zanes,  Tarcondimotus,"  Cotys,  and  all  the  force  of  Thrace,  Cap- 
padocia^  Gilicia,  Macedonia,  Greece,  ^tolia,  and  all  the  East ; 
if  we  regard  the  duration  of  the  war,  it  was  four  years,  a  time 
short  in  proportion  to  the  havoc  made  in  it ;  if  we  attend  to 
the  space  and  ground  on  which  it  was  conducted,  it  arose  within 
Italy,  whence  it  spread  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  and,  returning  from 
the  west,  settled  with  its  whole  force  on  Epirus  and  Thessaly ; 
hence  it  suddenly  passed  into  Egypt,  then  turned  toward  Asia, 
next  fell  upon  Afnca,  and  at  last  wheeled  back  into  Spain, 
where  it  at  length  found  its  termination.  But  the  animosities 
of  parties  did  not  end  with  the  war,  nor  subsided  till  the  hatred 
of  those  who  had  been  defeated  satiated  itself  with  the  murder 
of  the  conqueror  in  the  midst  of  the  city  and  the  senate. 

The  cause  of  this  calamity  was  the  same  with  that  of  all 
others,  excessive  good  fortune.  For  in  the  consulship  of  Quin- 
tus  Metellus  and  Lucius  Afranius,  when  the  majesty  of  Rome 
predominated  throughout  the  world,  and  Rome  herself  was  cel- 
ebrating, ia  the  theaters  of  Pompey,  her  recent  victories  and 
triumphs  over  Pontus  and  Armenia,  the  overgrown  power  of 
Pompey^  as  is  usual  in  i^imilar  cases,  excited  among  the  idle  cit* 
izens  a  feeling  of  envy  toward  him.  Metellus,  discontented  at 
the  diminution  of  his  triumph  over  Crete,"  Cato,  ever  an  enemy 
to  those  in  power,  calumniated  Pompey,  and  laised  a  clamor 
against  his  acts.  Resentment  at  such  conduct  drove  Pompey 
to  harsh  measures,  and  impelled  him  to  provide  some  support 
for  his  authority.     Crassus  happened  at  that  time  to  be  distin- 

fuished  for  family,  wealth,  and  honor,  but  was  desirous  to  have 
is  power  still  greater.  Caius  Caesar  had  become  eminent  by 
his  eloquence  and  spirit,  and  by  his  promotion  to  the  consulate. 
Yet  Pompey  rose  above  them  both.  Caesar,  therefore,  being 
eager  to  acquire  distinction,  Crassus  to  increase  what  he  had 
got,  and  Pompey  to  add  to  his,  and  all  being  equally  covetous 
of  power,  they  readily  formed  a  compact  to  seize  the  govern- 
ment. Striving,  accordingly,  with  their  common  forces,  each 
for  his  own  advancement,  Caesar  took  the  province  of  Gaul, 

M  Ch.  II.  Tarcondimotus]  A  prince  of  Cilioia;  Cotys,  a  kinj?  of  Thrace. 

^'  At  the  diminution  of  his  tnumph  over  Crete}  Ob  tmrmntUum  Greta 
iriumphtmi,  "  Not  complaininff  without  reason,  for  the  greatest  ornament 
of  his  triumph,  the  captive  leaders,  had  hoen  kept  back  by  Pompey."  Veil. 
l*ttt.,  ii.  40.   T)ion.  Cass.,  lib.  xxxvi. 
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Crassus  iihat  of  Asia,  Pompey  that  of  Spain ;  they  had  three 
vast  armies,""  and  thus  the  empire  of  the  world  was  now  held 
by  these  three  leading  personages.  Their  government  extended 
through  ten  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  (for  they 
had  previously  been  kept  in  restraint  by  dread  of  one  another), 
a  rivalry  broke  forth  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  consequent 
on  the  death  of  Crassus  among  the  Parthians,  and  that  of 
JuKa,  who,  being  married  to  Pompey,  maintained  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  son-in-law  and  father-in-law  by  means 
of  this  matrimonial  bond.  But  now  the  power  of  Caesar  wa6 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  Pompey,  and  the  eminence  of  Pom- 
pey was  offensive  to  Cassar.  The  one  could  not  bear  an  equal, 
nor  the  other  a  superior.  Sad  to  relate,  they  struggled  for 
mastery,  as  if  the  resources  of  so  great  an  empire  would  not 
suffice  for  two.  Accordingly,  in  the  consulship  of  Lentulus 
and  Marcellus,  their  first  bond  of  union  being  broken,  the  sen- 
ate, that  is,  Pompey,  began  to  think  of  a  successor  to  Caesar 
in  the  consulate ;  nor  did  Caesar  refuse  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  if  regard  were  but  had  to  him  at  the  following  elec- 
tion. But  the  consulship,  which  ten  tribunes  of  the  people, 
with  Pompey's  approbation,  had  recently  decreed  him  in  his 
absence,  was  now,  as  Pompey  remained  neutral,  refused  him. 
It  was  insisted  "that  he  should  come  and  sue  for  it  accord- 
ing to  ancient  usage."  He,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded 
what  had  been  decreed  him,  and  declared,  that  unless  they 
adhered  to  their  word,  he  would  not  part  with  his  army; 
A  decree  was  accordingly  passed  against  him  as  an  enemy. 

Caesar,  provoked  at  these  proceedings,  resolved  to  secure 
the  rewards  of  arms  by  means  of  arms.  The  first  scene  of 
action,  in  this  civil  war,  was  Italy,  of  which  Pompey  had  oc- 
cupied the  strongholds  with  light  garrisons.  But  they  were 
all  overpowered  by  the  sudden  advance  of  Caesar.  The  first 
signal  for  battle  sounded  from  Anminum,  when  Idbo  was  ex- 
pelled from  Etruria,  Thermus  from  Umbria,  and  Domitius  froni 
Corfinium.  The  war  would  have  been  finished  without  blood- 
shed, if  Caesar  could  have  surprised  Pompey  at  Brundusium ; 
and  he  would  have  surprised  him,  had  he  not  escaped  by 
night  through  the  barricade  of  the  besieged  harbor.     Dishon- 

•0  Three  vast  armieB]  li-ea  maximoa  exercUus,  These  words  are  witl^out 
a  verb  ia  the  original.  *^  Some  verb,"  says  Gravios,  **  snch  as  ialnieref 
mast  have  been  lost  out  of  the  text ;  or  the  three  words  must  havo  been  ai^ 
interpolation." 
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orablo  to  relate  1  he  that  was  recently  at  the  head  of  the  senato, 
the  arbiter  of  peace  and  i^ar,  fled  across  the  sea,  over  which  he 
had  once  triumphed,  in  a  single  vessel  that  was  shattered  and 
almost  dismantled.  Nor  was  Pompey  driven  from  Italy  sooner 
than  the  senate  was  forced  from  the  city,  which  Caesar  haying 
entered,  when  it  was  almost  evacuated  from  fear  of  him, 
created  himself  consul.  The  sacred  treasury,  too,  as  the 
tribunes  were  slow  in  unlocking  it,  he  ordered  to  be  broken 
open,  seizing  the  revenue  and  property  of  the  Boman  people 
before  he  seized  their  empire. 

Pompey  being  driven  off  and  put  to  flight,  Caesar  thought 
it  better  to  regulate  the  provinces  before  proceeding  to  pur- 
sue him.  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to  be  assured  of  com,  he  se- 
cured by  means  of  his  lieutenant-generals.  In  Gaul  there  were 
no  remains  of  hostility;  for  he  himself  had  established  peace 
in  it.  But  Marseilles,  when  he  wished  to  pass  through  it  in 
his  way  to  the  Spanish  armies  of  Pompey,  ventured  to  shut  her 
gates  against  him.  The  unhappy  city,  desirous  of  peace,  fell 
into  a  war  through  fear  of  war.  But,  as  it  was  fortified  with 
walls,  he  left  it  to  be  reduced  for  him  in  his  absence.  The 
men  of  this  Greek  city,  in  opposition  to  the  effeminacy  of  its 
character,"*  ventured  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines,  to  set 
fire  to  their  machines,  and  engage  them  with  their  vessels. 
But  Brutus,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  siege  had  been  en- 
trusted, defeated  them  by  land  and  sea,  and  utterly  subdued 
them.  At  length,  when  they  surrendered,  every  thing  was 
taken  from  them,  except,  what  they  valued  above  every  "thing, 
their  liberty. 

In  Spain,  a  doubtftil,  varied,  and  bloody  contest  awaited  Csesar 
with  Petreius  and  Afranius,  the  generals  of  Pompey,  whom, 
when  they  were  lying  encamped  at  Ilerda,  near  the  river  Sico- 
ris,  he  attempted  to  besiege  and  to  cut  them  off  from  the  town. 
In  the  mean  time,  by  an  overflow  of  the  river  in  the  spring,  he 
himself  was  prevented  from  getting  provisions.  Thus  his  camp 
was  assailed  by  famine,  and  the  besieger  was  himself  in  a  man- 
ner besieged.  But  when  the  river  subsided,  it  left  the  plains 
free  for  devastation  and  contest    Caesar  then  pressed  fiercely 

*>  In  opposition  to  the  effeminacy  of  its  cliaracter]  Nbnpro  moJUtie  nomi- 
nie.  **  Isot  in  acoordance  with  report,  whioh  represented  all  the  Greeks, 
not  excepting  those  of  Marseilles  at  tha^  period,  as  unwarlike  and  spiritless ; 
Hxihat  the  people  of  thatoitv  had  then  degenerated  from  then*  former 
xtputation  for  valor,  is  shown  by  Bos  on  Cic,  Ep.  Att.,  x.  12."  JOiker, 
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upon  tlio  enemy,  and,  having  overtaken  them  as  they  were  re- 
treating to  Celtiberia,  forced  them  with  a  mole  and  line  of 
circumvallation,  and  consequent  privation  of  water,  to  capit- 
ulate. 

Hither  Spain  was  thus  secured ;  nor  did  Farther  Spain  long 
resist.  For  what  could  one  legion  do  after  five  had  been  de- 
feated ?  Varro,  therefore,  readily  submitting,  Cadiz,  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  the  ocean,  and  every  thing  else  acknowledged  the 
superior  fortunes  of  Caesar,  Fortune,  however,  in  Illyricum  and 
Africa,  made  some  attempt  against  him  in  his  absence,  as  if 
on  purpose  that  his  successes  might  bo  made  more  striking  by 
something  unfevorable.  For  when  Dolabella  and  Antony, 
who  were  ordered  to  secure  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  had 
pitched  their  camps,  the  former  on  the  Ulyrian,  the  latter  on 
the  Curictan  shore,**  at  a  time  when  Pompey  was  master  of  a 
vast  extent  of  sea,  Octavius  Libo,  Pompey's  lieutenant-general, 
suddenly  surrounded  both  of  them  with  a  large  force  from  the 
fleet.  Famine  forced  Antony  to  surrender.  Some  flat  boats 
sent  to  his  assistance  by  Basilus,  such*  as  want  of  ships  had 
obliged  them  to  make,  were  caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  net,  by 
means  of  ropes  stretched  under  the  water,  through  a  new  con- 
trivance of  the  Cilicians  in  Pompey's  service.  Two  of  them, 
however,  the  tide  brought  off;  but  one,  which  bore  some  men 
of  Opitergium,  struck  upon  the  shallows,  and  underwent  a  fate 
deserving  to  be  remembered  by  posterity.  A  party  of  some- 
thing less  than  a  thousand  men"'  sustained,  for  a  whole  day, 
the  weapons  of  an  army  that  entirely  surrounded  them ;  and, 
when  their  valor  had  no  way  of  escape,  they  agreed,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  surrender,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  tribune  Vul- 
teius,  to  kill  one  another. 

In  Africa  the  valor  of  Curio  was  equalled  by  his  ill-fortune ; 
for,  being  sent  to  secure  that  province,  and  elated  with  the  con- 
quest and  rout  of  Varus,  he  was  unable  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  sudden  arrival  of  king  Juba  and  the  Mauretanian  cavalry. 
After  he  was  defeated,  he  might  have  fled ;  but  shame  prompted 
him  to  die  with  the  army  which  was  lost  by  his  rashness. 
*     But  fortune  now  summoning  the  pair  of  combatants,  destined 

M  Carictan  shore]  Curictieo  lUore.  "  From  Cariota,  a  town  at  tho  en- 
trance of  the  Adriatic,  called  by  Ptolemy  KovpiKra."  Sdlmamu.  Tlie 
copies  vary  greatly ;  Bome  have  CoreyrcBo;  others  Oretico, 

n  A  thoasand  men]  Not  in  ono  boat ;  though  it  would  seem  to  be  so 
xrom  the  text. 
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to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  Poinpey  fixed  on  Epirus 
for  the  seat  of  warfare,  nor  was  Caesar  slow  to  meet  him ;  for, 
having  settled  every  thing  in  his  rear,  he  set  sail,  though  the 
middle  of  winter  obstructed  his  passage  by  unfavorable  weather,, 
to  pursue  the  war  ;  and,  having  pitched  his  camp  at  Oricum, 
and  finding  that  part  of  his  forces,  which  had  been  left  with 
Antony  for  want  of  ships,  made  some  delay  at  Brundusuim,  he 
grew  so  impatient,  that,  to  get  them  over,  he  attempted  to  sail 
alone  in  a  spy-boat  at  midnight,  though  the  sea  was  tempestu- 
ously agitated  by  the  wind.  A  saying  of  his  to  the  master  of 
the  boat,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  is 
well  remembered;  "What  dost  thou  fear?  Thou  earliest 
Caesar." 

When  the  forces  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  were  assembled  from 
every  quarter,  and  their  camps  were  pitched  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, the  plans  conceived  by  the  generals  were  widely  differ- 
ent. Caesar,  naturally  daring,  and  eager  to  bring  the  sSaar  to 
a  conclusion,  displayed  his  troops,  and  challenged  and  harassed 
the  enemy,  sometimes  by  besieging  their  camp,  which  he  had 
inclosed  with  a  wall  of  sixteen  miles  in  circuit ;  (but  what  hurt 
could  a  siege  do  to  those  who,  from  the  sea  being  open,'had 
abundance  of  supplies)  ?  sometimes  by  fruitless  attacks  on  Dyr- 
rachuim  (a  place  which  even  its  situation  rendered  impregna- 
ble), and,  at  the  same  time,  by  constant  engagements  with  their 
parties  as  they  sallied  out  (at  which  time  the  extraordinary 
valor  of  Scaeva,  the  centurion,  was  displayed,  into  whose  shield 
a  hundred  and  twenty  weapons  penetrated),**  as  well  as  by 
plundering  such  cities  as  had  joined  Pompey,  among  which  ho 
wasted  Oricum,  and  Gomphi,  aind  other  strongholds  of  Thessaly. 
To  counteract  these  attempts,  Pompey  contrived  delays,  and 
declined  to  fight,  in  order  that  hd  might  wear  out  the  enemy, 
who  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  with  want  of  provisions,  and 
that  the  ardor  of  his  impetuous  opponent  might  be  exhausted. 
But  the  prudent  plan  of  the  general  did  not  long  avail  him; 
the  soldiers  found  fault  with  the  inaction  in  which  they  were 
kept,  the  allies  with  the  protraction  of  the  war,  and  the  nobility 
with  the  general's  love  of  power.  Thus  the  fates  hurrying  him 
on,  Thessaly  was  chosen  as  the  theater  for  battle,  and  the  des- 

«^  Ahnndred  and  twenty  weapons  penetrated]  GetUum  tUoM  viginU  tela 
tedere.  Some  copies  have  centum  atque  quadraginta*  In  Cffisar,  B.a  iii. 
68j  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  lioles  in  the  shield  was  a  hundred  and 
thirty. 
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tiny  of  tho  city,  the  empire,  and  the  whole  of  mankind,  wns 
committed  to  the  plains  of  Philippi.  Never  did  fortune  behold 
so  many  of  the  forces,  or  so  much  of  the  dignity,  of  the  Roman 
people  collected  in  one  place.  More  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  assembled  in  the  two  armies,  besides  the  auxili- 
ary troops  of  kings  and  nations.  Nor  were  there  ever  more 
manifest  signs  of  some  approaching  destruction  ;  the  escape  of 
victims,  swarms  of  bees  settling  on  the  standards,  and  darkness 
in  the  day  time :  while  the  general  himself,  in  a»-dream  by 
night,  heard  a  clapping  of  hands  in  his  own  theater  at  Rome, 
which  rung  in  his  cars  like  the  beating  of  breasts  in  sorrow ; 
and  he  appeared  in  the  morning  (an  unlucky  omen)  !  clad  in 
black  in  the  center  of  the  army. 

As  to  the  army  of  Caesar,  it  was  never  possessed  of  greater 
spirit  and  alacrity.  It  was  on  his  side  that  the  trumpets  first 
sounded,  and  the  darts  were  first  discharged.  The  javehn  of 
Crastinus,  too,  was  noticed  as  that  of  the  beginner  of  the  battle ; 
who,  being  soon  after  found  among  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
with  a  sword  thrust  intp  his  mouth,  proved  by  the  strangeness  of 
the  wound  the  eagerness  and  rage  with  which  he  fought.  Nor 
was  the  issue  of  the  contest  less  wonderful.  For  though  Pompey 
had  so  much  larger  a  number  of  horse,  that  he  seemed  capable 
of  easily  hemming  in  Caesar,  ho  was  himself  hemmed  in. 
When  Uiey  had  fought  a  long  time  without  advantage  on  either 
side,  and  Pompey's  cavalry  had  galloped  forward  at  his  com- 
mand from  one  of  the  wings,  the  German  cohorts  on  the  other 
side,  at  a  given  signal,  suddenly  met  the  horse  in  their  course 
with  so  furious  a  charge,  that  the  cavalry  seemed  to  be  but  in- 
fantry, and  the  infantry  to  advance  with  the  force  of  cavalry* 
On  the  overthrow  of  tho  retreating  horse  followed  the  destruc- 
tion of  tho  light-armed  foot.  Consternation  then  spreading 
wider  and  wider,  and  tho  troops  of  Pompey  throwing  each 
other  into  confusion,  tho  slaughter  of  the  rest  was  effected  as 
with  one  hand,"*  nor  did  any  thing  contribute  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  army  so  much  as  its  magnitude.  Caesar  exerted  him- 
self greatly  in  the  battle,  acting  a  middle  part  as  it  were,  be- 
tween a  commander  and  a  soldier.  Some  sayings  of  his,  too, 
which  fell  from  him  as  he  rode  about,  were  caught  up  ;  one  of 
which  was  cruel,  but  judicious  and  conducive  to  the  victory^ 

.  **  As  with  cme  hand]  Qttasi  undmarm,    "That  ia,  very  oosily,  withont 
effort;  &o  grstX  force  being  necessary  to  effect  it."  liupertus. 
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**  Soldiers,  striko  at  the  face ;"  another,  uttered  when  he  was  in 
pursuit,  was  intended  only  for  effect,  "Spare  your  country- 
men." 

Happy  had  Pompey  been,  though  in  misfortune,  had  tho 
game  fate  that  overwhelmed  his  army  fallen  upon  himaelfl  Ho 
survived  his  honor,  to  flee  on  horseback,  with  more  disgrace, 
through  Thessalian  Tempo ;  to  reach  Lesbos  in  one  small  ves- 
sel;  to  be  driven  from  Syedrae,**'  and  to  meditate,  upon  a  desert 
rock  of  Cilicia,  an  escape  to  Parthia,  Africa,  or  Egypt ;  and, 
finally,  to  die  on  the  shore  of  Pelusium,  in  sight  of  his  wife  and 
children,  at  the  word  of  a  most  contemptible  prince,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  eunuchs,  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  his 
calamities,  by  the  sword  of  Septimius,  a  deserter  fi:om  his  own 
army. 

With  the  death  of  Pompey  who  would  not  have  supposed 
that  the  war  had  been  concluded  ?  But  tho  ashes  of  the  firo 
of  Thessaly  burst  forth  into  flame  again  with  much  more  vio- 
lence and  heat  than  before.  In  Egypt,  indeed,  a  war  aroso 
against  Caesar  without  the  influence  of  the  Roman  faction. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Alexandria,  having  committed  the  crowning 
atrocity  of  the  civil  war,  and  assured  himself  of  the  friendship  of 
Caesa"  by  means  of  Pompey's  head,  but  Fortune,  at  the  same  time, 
demanding  vengeance  for  tho  manes  of  so  great  a  man,  an  op- 
portunity for  her  purpose  was  not  long  wanting.  Cleopatra,  the 
long's  sister,  falling  at  the  feet  of  Caesar,  entreated  that  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  might  bo  restored  to  her.  The  damsel"'  had 
beauty,  and  its  attractions  were  heightened  by  the  circumstance 
that,  being  such  aa  she  was,  she  seemed  to  have  suffered  injus- 
tice ;  while  Caesar  had  a  dislike  for  the  king"'*  her  brother,  who 
had  sacrificed  Pompey  to  the  fortune  of  party,  and  not  from  re- 
gard to  Caesar,  and  who  would  have  doubtless  have  treated  Cde- 
sar  himself  in  a  similar  manner,  had  his  interest  required  it. 
Caesar,  desiring  that  Cleopatra  should  be  reinstated  in  power, 
was  immediately  beset  in  the  palace  by  tho  same  persons  that 
had  assassinated  Pompey ;  but  with  wonderful  bravery,  though 

•«  Driven  from  Syedroe]  Pulsus  Svedris.  "  Syedra  is  mentioned  "by 
Ftolemy  among  the  maritime  towns  of  Cilioia ;  Stephanus  calls  it  a  city  of 
Isauria,  which  is  often  confounded  with  Cilicia.^'  ^Imasius,  Before  Sal-^ 
masius  the  reading  was  pulsis  (or  pulsus)  Iledrisj -which  puzzled  all  the 
editors. 

«'  Damsel]  PtteUa. 
.  •»  DisJike  for  the  king,  etc.]  Odvum  ipsius  regis^  etc.    There  seems  to  ba 
something  wanting  in  the  text  here,  as  Freinshemins  and  Duker  observe.  . 
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only  witli  a  small  body  of  troops,  ho  withstood  tho  efforts  of  a 
numerous  army.  In  the  first  place,  by  setting  fire  to  the  neigh- 
boring houses  and  dockyards,  he  kept  at  a  distance  the  darts 
of  his  eager  enemies,  and  then  suddenly  made  his  escape  to  the 
island  of  Pharos.  Being  driven  from  thence  into  the  sea,  ho 
swam  off",  with  wonderful  good  fortune,  to  his  fleet  that  lay  at 
hand,  leaving  his  military  cloak  in  the  water,  whether  by 
chance,  or  with  a  view  to  its  receiving,  instead  of  himself  tho 
shower  of  darts  and  stones  hurled  by  the  enemy.  At  length 
being  taken  up  by  tho  men  of  his  fleet,  and  attacking  tho 
ememy  on  all  sides  at  once,  ho  made  atonement  to  the  manes 
of  his  son-in-law  by  a  conquest  of  that  perfidious  nation.  The- 
odotus  the  king's  guardian,  the  author  of  the  whole  war,  and 
Potbinus  and  Ganymede,  monsters  that  were  not  even  men, 
after  fleeing  in  various  directions  over  sea  and  land,  were  cut 
off  by  death.  Tho  body  of  the  king  himself  was  found  buried 
in  the  mud  of  the  river,  distinguished  by  a  golden  coat  of 
mail.  . 

In  Asia,  too,  there  arose  a  new  commotion  from  Pontus,  For- 
tune apparently,  and  as  it  were  purposely,  taking  this  opportu- 
nity to  terminate  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  .that  as  the  father 
was  conquered  by  Pompey,  the  son  might  be  conquered  by 
Caisar.  King  Phamaces,  presuming  moro  on  our  dissensions 
than  on  his  own  valor,  poured  into  Cappadocia  with  an  army 
ready  for  action.  But  Caesar,  engaging  him,  overthrew  him  in 
one  battle,  and  that,  as  I  may  say,  not  an  entire  one,  falling 
upon  him  like  lightning,  which,  in  one  and  tho  same  moment, 
comes,  strikes,  and  is  gone.®"  Nor  was  it  a  vain  boast  on  tho 
part  of  CaBsar,  "that  the  enemy  was  conquered  before  he  was 
seen." 

Such  were  tho  occurrences  with  foreign  enemies.  But  in 
Africa,  he  had  a  fiercer  contest  with  his  own  countrymen  than 
at  Pharsalia.    A  tide  of  civil  fury  had  driven  the  relics  of  the 

o>  Comes,  strikes,  and  is  gone]  Veniiy  percussU,  abacessU,  lie  uses  the  pre- . 
terperfects  for  the  sake  of  greater  effect,  as  Pearoe  imagined  that  Longmus 
used  the  aorists  in  sect,  i.,  {(^of  dl — ra  re  irpdyfiara  diKijv  cKiprroiJ  iruvra 
diecfwpTfaCf  koI  t^v  tov  /t^ropo^  ivdHc  ddpoav  hfedii^aro  dvvafuv^  which 
passage  Smith,  helieving  in  Pearoe,  translated,  **The  sublime — ^with  tho 
rapid  force  of  lightning,  has  home  down  all  before  it.  and  shown  at  one 
stroke,  the  compact  might  of  genius."  Both  should  nave  known  better. 
Minellius  aptly  compares  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.  7  :  Sgo  vix  crediderim  tarn  ^fuitfur^ 
iantam  vrbemjloruuse,  conddiise^  rea^urrexiese.  See  Sail.,  Jug.,  c.  106,  ccMotot 

488€. 
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shipwrecked  party  to  this  country;  relics,  indeed  wo  should 
hardly  call  them,  but  rather  a  complete  warlike  force.  The 
strength  of  the  party  had  rather  been  separated  than  defeated. 
The  very  calamity  of  the  general  had  strengthened  the  obliga- 
tion^" of  their  military  oath ;  nor  did  the  succeeding  leaders 
show  any  degeneracy ;  for  the  names  of  Cato  and  Scipio  had  a 
sufficiently  effective  sound  in  the  room  of  that  of  Pompey.  To 
the  force  on  that  side  was  added  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  as  if 
that  CsBsar  might  carry  his  conquests  the  further.  There  was 
therefore  no  difference  in  the  fields  of  Pharsalia  and  Thapsus, 
except  that  the  efforts  of  the  Caesarians  were  greater  and  more 
vigorous,  as  being  indignant  that  the  war  should  have  grown  up 
after  the  death  of  Pompey.  The  trumpeters  (what  had  never 
happened  before)  sounded  a  charge  of  themselves,  before  the 
general  gave  an  order  for  it.  The  overthrow  began  with  Juba, 
whose  elephants,  new  to  war,  and  lately  brought  from  the 
woods,  were  startled  at  the  sudden  noise,  and  his  army  imme- 
diately took  to  flight.  Nor  were  the  leaders  too  brave'*  to  flee, 
though  the  deaths  of  them  all  were  not  inglorious.  Scipio  got 
off  in  a  ship,  but,  as  the  enemy  overtook  him,  he  thrust  his 
sword  into  his  bowels,  and  when  some  one  asked  where  he  t«w, 
he  returned  this  answer,  "  The  general  is  well."  Juba,  having 
betaken  himself  to  his  palace,  and  having  banqueted  sumptu- 
ously on  the  following  day  with  Petreius,  the  companion  of  his 
flight,  offered  himselti  at  table,  in  the  midst  of  their  cups,  to  bo 
killed  by  his  hand.  Petreius  slew  both  Juba  and  himself^  and 
the  half-consumed  meats,  and  funeral  dishes,"  were  mixed  wilh 
the  blood  of  a  king  and  a  Roman.  Cato  was  not  at  the  battle, 
but,  having  pitched  his  camp  on  the  Bagrada,  guarded  Utica, 
as  a  second  barrier  of  Africa."  Hearing,  however,  of  the  defeat 
of  his  party,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  die,  but  even  cheerfully,  as 
became  a  wise  man,  hastened  his  own  death.  Dismissing  his 
son  and  attendants  with  an  embrace,  and  reading  in  the  night, 

^0  Had  strengthened  the  obligation,  etc.]  By  exciting  them  to  avenge  his 
death. 

71  Nor  were  the  leaders  too  brave,  etc.]  Ft  duces  fortius  qnam  utfugerenis, 
etc.]  Thus  stands  the  passage  in  Puker's  edition^  and  almost  all  others, 
though  Salmasius  lon^  a^o  substituted  neCy  and  Fremshemins,  Madame  Da- 
cier,  Perizonius,  and  Dukcr  himself,  admitted  that  the  sense  demanded  the 
alteration. 

7«  Funeral  dishes]  Parentalia  fercula.  Because  Petreius  and  Jaba  slew 
themselves  over  them. 

"  As  a  second  barrier  of  Africa]  Vdut  altera  Africoi  daustra,  Tbapntt 
having  been  the  other.  . .   j 
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\}j  tho  light  of  a  lamp,  that  book  of  Plato  which  treats 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ho  afterward  rested  a  while, 
but,  about  tho  first  watch,  having  drawn  his  sword,  ho 
pierced  his  breast,  which  he  had  uncovered  with  his  hand,  more 
than  once.  After  this  tho  surgeons  would  needs  trouble  him 
with  plasters,  which  he  endured  till  they  were  gone,  and  then 
opened  the  gashes  a&esh,  when  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  issuing 
forth  made  his  ^y'vag  hands  sink  on  the  wounds. 

But  as  if  there  had  hitherto  been  no  fighting,  war,  and  the 
party  of  Pompey,  arose  again ;  and  Spain  exceeded  Africa  in 
the  struggle  as  much  as  Africa  had  exceedcl  Thessaly.  What 
now  attracted  great  regard  to  the  party,  was,  that  the  two  gen- 
erals were  brothers,  and  that  two  Pompeys  had  appeared 
instead  of  one,  Never,  therefore,  were  there  fiercer  encounters, 
or  with  such  dubious  success.  First  of  all,  Varus  and  Didiua, 
the  lieutenant-generals,  engaged  at  the  very  mouth  of  tho 
Ocean,'*  But  their  vessels  had  a  harder  contest  with  tho  sea; 
than  with  one  another.  For  the  Ocean,  as  if  it  would  punish 
the  discord  of  fellow-citizens,  destroyed  both  fleets  by  ship- 
wreck. What  an  awful  scene  was  it,  when  waves,  storms,  men^ 
ships,  and  arms,  mingled  in  contention  at  tho  same  time !  Con- 
sider, too,  the  fiightful  nature  of  the  situation  itself;  the  shores 
of  Spain,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Mauretania  on  the  other,  clos- 
ing as  it  were  together;  the  internal  and  external  seas,"  and 
the  pilars  <^  Hercules  overhanging  them,  while  all  around 
was  agitated  with  a  battle  and  a  tempest 

Soon  after,  they  applied  themselves,  in  various  quarters^  to 
the  sieges  of  cities,  which,  between  the  leaders  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  paid  a  severe  penalty  for  their  alliance  with  Rome. 
Of  the  battles,  the  last  was  fought  at  Munda.  Here  the  contest 
was  not  attended  with  Caesar's  previous  success,  but  was  long 
doubtful  and  threatening,  so  that  Fortune  seemed  evidentiy  hes- 
itating how  to  act  Caesar,  too,  before  the  battle,  was  moro 
low-spirited  than  ordinary,  whether  from  meditating  on  the  in- 
stabihty  of  human  things,  from  feeling  a  mistrust  of  his  long- 
continued  prosperity,  or  from  dreading  Pompey's  fate  after 
having  attained  Pompey's  station.     But  in  the  course  of  the 

"f*  At  the  very  mouth  of  the  Ocean]  In  ipso  ottio  Ooeani.  Kear  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  ^'  Not  far  from  Crantii^  as  Dioo.,  lib.  xliii.,  has  it,  or  Carteia, 
Hirtias  de  Bell.  Hispan.,  c  32.''  Freituihemiua, 

"f^  Tho  internal  and  external  seas]  Mare  et  iwtesUMOn  6t  externum,  Tho 
Mediterranean  sea,  within  tho  Btrait  of  Gibraltar,  and  tho  Ocean,  without  it 

17 
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battle  there  occurred  an  incident,  such  as  no  man  over  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  of  before ;  for  when  the  two  armies,  equal 
in  fortune,  had  been  wholly  engaged  in  mutual  slaughter,  there 
hi^pened  suddenly,  in  the  greatest  heat  of  tho  combat,  a  deep 
silence,  as  if  by  common  consent,  on  both  sides.  This  was  an 
expression  of  general  feeling.'*  At  last  came  the  dire  misfor- 
tune, strange  to  the  eyes  of  Caesar,  that  after  fourteen  years  of 
service,  his  tried  body  of  veterans  gave  ground.  They  did  not 
indeed  flee,  but  they  seemed  to  resist  rather  from  being  ashamed 
to  retreat  than  from  real  courage.  Springing  off  his  horse, 
therefore,  he  rushed  like  a  madman  to  tho  front  of  the  battle, 
where  he  staid  and  encouraged  those  that  were  shrinking,  and 
made  his  influence  felt  through  the  whole  body  with  eye,  hand, 
and  voice.  Yet,  in  the  confusion,  ho  is  said  to  have  meditated 
death,  and  to  have  shown  plainly  by  his  looks  that  he  was  in-, 
clined  to  hasten  his  end,  had  not  five  battalions  of  the  enemy, 
which  then  marched  across,  the  field,  and  which  had  been  sent 
by  Labienus  to  defend  the  camp  that  was  in  danger,  caused  an 
appearance  of  flight  Thus  the  crafty  general  either  believed, 
or  took  advantage  of  the  movement  to  make  it  appear ;  and,  ad- 
vancing on  the  enemy  as  if  they  were  fleeing,  he  both  raised 
the  coiu*ago  of  his  own  men,  and  damped  that  of  his  opponentsw 
The  party  of  Caesar,  thinking  themselves  conquerors,  pressed 
forward  with  greater  spirit ;  that  of  Pompey,  supposing  some  on 
their  side  to  be  fleeing,  commenced  a  general  flight.  How 
great  the  slaughter  of  tho  enemy  was,  and  how  great  the  rago 
and  fury  of  the  conquerors,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
circumstance.  The  fugitives  from  the  battle  having  taken  refuge 
in  Munda,  and  Caesar  giving  orders  that  they  should  immediately 
be  besieged,  a  rampart  was  formed  of  dead  bodies  heaped  one 
on  another,  which  were  held  together  by  being  stuck  through 
with  lances  and  javelins ;  a  spectacle  that  would  have  been  hor- 
rible even  among  barbarians. 

When  Pompey's  sons  had  lost  all  hope  of  victory,  Caesonius, 
having  overtaken  Cnaeus,  who  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  was  making  his  way,  with  a  wound  in  his  leg,  to  some  des- 

'«  This  was  an  expression  of  general  feeling]  IRo  (mrnium  geruus  eraf» 
"  These  words  are  a  contemptible  gloss."  lyeinahemi/us.  "  I  think  other- 
wise ;  Floras  means  that  all  the  SMoiers,  by  this  silence,  testified  what  they 
felt,  namely,  that  they  wished  an  end  to  be  put  to  civil  contention."  Orce- 
viuft.  *'  If  tnis  was  Florns's  meaning,  he  onght  to  have  expressed  it  inoi% 
plainly,  by  adding  or  prefixing  somethiug  to  the  words."  J/uker,  '  • 
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ert  and  solitary  place,  slew  liim  in  Iho  town  of  Lauron,  still 
fighting,  and  proving  that  his  spirit  was  not  utterly  broken. 
Fortune,  meanwhile,  hid  Sextus  in  Celtiberia,  and  reserved  him 
for  other  wars  after  Caesar's  time. 

Caesar  returned  triumphant  to  his  native  city.  The  Rhine, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  subjugated  Ocean  formed  of  gold,  repre- 
sented his  first  triumph,  for  Gaul.  The  second  was  for  Egypt; 
when,  the  Nile,  An^noe,  and  the  Pharos  burning  like  fire,  were 
displayed.^^  The  third  was  for  Phomaces  and  Pontus.  The 
fourth  was  displayed  for  Juba  and  the  Moors,  and  twice-con- 
quered Spain.  But  Pharsalia,  Thapsus,  and  Munda,  were  no^ 
where  to  be  seen ;  yet  how  much  greater  were  those  actions  for 
which  he  had  no  triumph  T® 

There  was  now,  at  last,  an  end  of  hostilities.  The  peace  that 
followed  was  free  from  bloodshed,  and  atonement  was  made  for 
the  war  by  clemency.  No  one  was  put  to  death  by  Caesar's  or- 
der except  Afranius,  (it  was  enough  that  he  had  pardoned  him 
once)  and  Faustus  Sylla,  (he  had  learned  to  be  afraid  of  sons-in- 
law)^"  and  the  daughter  of  Pompey  with  her  children  by  Sylla; 

'f^  Arsinoe — displayed]  Infereuli^—Arsinoe,  Madame  Dacier  tLinks  thai 
bjT  Arsinoe  Flcnros  means  the  pioture  of  a  city  of  that  name ;  Duker  snp^ 
I>03es  that  he  intends  the  portrait  of  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  Cleopatra,  hut  oo- 
serves  that  ho  must  have  erred  from  not  knowing  that  Arsinoe  herself  tvM 
led  in  triumph  with  other  captives,  as  is  told  hy  Dion  Cassius^  lih.  xliil. 
Ferculum  was  a  sort  of  £ramo  or  sts^go  on  which  things  were  earned  in  tri- 
umphal processions. 

'8  For  which  ho  had  no  triumph]  He  did  not  triumph  on  account  of  those 
battles,  says  Freinshemins,  because  in  them  he  had  conquered,  not  for- 
eigners, but  his  own  countrymen.  See  iii.  2,%Jin,  "  Yet  that  the  represent 
ations  of  the  contests  at  Pharsalus  and  Thapsus^  well  as  the  portraits  ol 
the  brave  men  who  fell  in  them,  Scdpio,  Cato^  and  Petreius,  were  carried  in  tri^ 
umph,  is  stated  by  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  lib.  li. ;  *  *  *  *  that  he  triumphed, 
aj^fih  time,  for  his  victory  over  the  Pompeys  at  Munda,  is  testified  both  by 
Dion  Cassius,  1.  xliii..  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Caesar."  Dvker, 

"  And  Faustus  Sylla,  (he  had  learned  to  be  afraid  of  sons-in-laws),  etc.] 
M  Biustum  SuUam :  didtcerat  generoe  timers:  Miamque Pompeii  cvmpatrU- 
etUms  ex  SvUa.  Under  the  term  sons-in-law  Floras  comprenends  Pompey 
and  Faustus  Sylla.  Csesar  had  learned  from  Pompey  to  dread  a  sofir4n-taw, 
and  he  now  dreaded  Faustus  SyUa,  who,  na  Floras  appears  to  think,  was 
his  grandsonr4nr-lawj  by  having  married  Pompey's  daughter.    But  on  this 

Soint  Floras,  as  GraBvius  remarks,  is  in  error,  for  Julia,  CsBsar's  daughter, 
ied  childless :  and  Faustus  Sylla^s  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Pompey 
by  another  wife  did  not  at  all  connect  him  with  Ceesar.  To  the  word  jMi^rw- 
elidiis  no  critic  has  professed  to  give  a  satisfactory  sense ;  it  admits,  indeed, 
of  no  explanation,  for  pairuelis  is  a  **  oousin-german,"  and  to  whom  can  we 
suppose  that  Floras  called  tlie  children  of  Faustus  Sylla  *^  cousin-germans  ?" 
•I  nave,  therefore,  instead  of  it^  adopted  parvulis^  the  conjecture  of  Peri« 
'isonius,  approved  both  by  GriBvins  and  Duker. 
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in  which  proceeding  regard  was  had  to  posterity.""  Ilis  coun- 
trymen, therefore,  being  not  ungrateful,  all  kinds  of  honors  were 
conferred  on  him  as  the  sole  governor  of  the  state ;  as  statues  in 
the  temples,  a  radiant  crown  to  wear  in  the  theater,  a  raised 
seat  in  the  senate-house,  a  cupola  on  his  own  house,  and  a 
month  in  the  heavens.  Ho  was,  besides,  called  Father  of  his 
country,  and  Perpetual  Dictator ;  and  at  last,  whether  with  his 
own  consent  is  doubtful,  the  ensigns  of  royalty  were  offered  him 
on  the  Rostra  by  the  consul  Antony. 

But  all  these  honors  were  but  as  decorations  laid  on  a  victim 
doomed  to  die.  The  envy  of  others  overcame  the  clemency  of 
the  ruler,  and  his  very  power  of  conferring  benefits  was  insup- 
portable to  the  free.  Nor  was  long  delay  granted  him,  before 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  others  of  the  nobihty,  conspired  to  put 
him  to  death,  llow  great  is  the  power  of  fate  I  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  conspiracy  had  spread  widely ;  an  account  of  it,  on 
the  very  day  fixed  for  its  execution,  had  been  presented  to  Caesar 
himself;  nor  was  he  able,  when  he  sacrificed,  to  find  one  in  a 
hundred  victims  propitious.  Yet  he  ventured  into  the  senate- 
house,  meditating  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  Here, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  curule  chair,  the  senate  fell  upon  him, 
and  ho  was  struck  to  the  ground  with  three-and-twenty  wounds. 
Thus  he,  who  had  deluged  the  world  vnth  the  blood  of  his  coun- 
trymen, deluged  the  senate-house  at  last  with  his  own. 

CHAP.    III.       C^SAR   AUGUSTUS. 

The  Roman  people,  when  Caesar  and  Pompey  were  killed, 
thought  that  they  had  returned  to  their  state  of  pristine  free- 
dom ;  and  they  would  have  returned  to  it,  had  neither  Pompey 
left  children,  nor  Caesar  an  heir ;  or,  what  was  worse,  had  not 
Antony,  once  the  sharer  and  afterward  the  rival  of  Caesar^s 
power,  survived  to  be  the  incendiary  and  disturber  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age.  For  as  Sextus  Pompey  sought  to  recover  what 
was  his  father^  consternation  was  spread  over  the  whole  sea ; 
as  Octavius  tried  to  revenge  his  father's  death,"  Thessaly  wa3 

•0  Regard  was  had  to  posterity]  Posteris  eavebatvr.  Lest,  if  any  off^prin^ 
Df  Sylla  should  be  left,  it  might  do  the  means  of  raising  a  new  war.  But 
Uirtins,  De  Bell,  Afric.,  c.  95,  gives  a  quite  different  account  of  the  matter, 
paying  that  Csesar  "  eranted  the  daughter  of  Pompey,  and  her  children  by 
Faustus  Svlla,  their  lives  and  all  their  property." 

~    81  Ch.  I'll.  His  father's  death]  The  death  of  Julius  Ciesar,  his  father  by 
(^option.  . .    ;  • 
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again  to  be  disquieted;  and  as  Antony,  a  man  of  fickle  disposi- 
tion either  showed  displeasure,  that  Octavius  should  succeed 
Caesar,  or,  from  love  of  Cleopatra,  was  ready  to  degenerate  into 
a  king,*'^  the  Romans  could  not  otherwise  find  safety  but  by 
taking  a  refuge  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
their  great  distractions,  it  was  a  source  of  congratulation  to  them 
that  the  sovereign  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
rather  than  those  of  any  other  man ;  for  he,  by  his  wisdom  and 
prudence,  reduced  to  order  the  body  of  the  empire,  which  was 
distracted  in  every  part,  and  which  doubtless,  would  never  have 
coalesced  and  harmonized  again,  had  it  not  been  regulated  by 
the  direction  of  one  president,  as  by  one  soul  and  mind. 

In  the  consulship  of  Mark  Antony  and  Publius  Dolabella, 
when  Fortune .  was  proceeding  to  transfer .  the  empire  to  the 
Caesars,  there  arose  various  and  mainifold  convulsions  in  the 
state  ;  and,  as  it  happens  in  the  annual  revolution  of  the  heavens, 
that  the  constellations  by  their  motions  occasion  thunder,  and 
taake  known  their  change  of  place  by  change  of  weather,  so,  in 
the  change  of  condition  in  the  Roman  government,  that  is,  of 
the  whole  human  race,  the  body  of  the  empire  was  shaken 
throughout,  and  distracted  with  all  kinds  of  perils,  and  civil 
wars  both  by  land  and  sea. 

CHAP.   rv.      THE    CONFLICrr   AT   MUTINA. 

.  The  first  occasion  of  civil  eonmaotion  was  Caesar's  will,  whose 
second  heir,"  Antony,  enraged  that  Octavius  was  preferred  be- 
fore him,  raised  a  desperate  war  to  set  aside  the  adoption  of  tho 
spirited  young  niian.  Seeing  that  he  was  but  a  tender  youth, 
Under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  therefore  a  fit  and  proper  sub- 
ject, as  he  thought,  for  any  ill-usage,  while  he  himself  was  of 
high  dignity  from  his  long  service  with  Caesar,  he  proceeded  to 
dismember  his  inheritance  by  clandestine  acts  of  injustice,  to 
attack  him  personally  with  opprobrious  la,nguage,  and  to  hinder, 
by  all  imaginable  artifices,  his  co-optation®°into  the  Julian 

^  Was  ready  to  degenerate  mto  a  king]  DesciscU  in  regem,  "  An  elegant 
cxpresAion,  and  ogreoablo  to  the  feelings  of  tho  old  Bomans,  to  whom  the 
name  of  luug  was  detestable/'  Fnimhemiud. 

M  Ch.  IV.  Second  heir]  Secundus  "hares,  "  Gamers  sajs  that  ho  has  no- 
'where  else  rend  this,  bat  I  remember  to  have  read  it  m  Dion.  Cass.,  lib. 
sHv.  The  «econd  heir  is  he  who  takes  the  place  of  the  first,  shoula  tho 
ihrst  die  before  the  death  of  the  testator/'  Vinetua, 
<  **  Oo-optatloki]  CbopkUionem,  A  formal  reception  into  a  family,  in  oonse- 
^eqaence  of  adoption  by  ft  meniber  of  it. 
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family.  At  last,  lo  crush  the  young  man  entirely,  he  openly  took- 
up  arms  against  him,  and  having  got  an  army  in  C^lpine 
Gaul,  besieged  Decimus  Brutus,  who  opposed  his  movements, 
in  Mutina ;  but  Octavius  Cajsar,  recommended  to  public  fevor 
by  his  age  and  injuries,  and  by  the  greatness  of  the  name  which 
he  had  assumed,  recalled  the  veterans  to  arms,  and,  though  but 
a  private  person,  engaged  (who  would  believe  it  ?)  with  a  con- 
sul. He  relieved  Brutus  from  the  siege  at  Mutina,  and  drove 
Antony  from  his  camp.  On  that  occasion,  too,  he  behaved 
gallantly  in  action ;  for,  wounded  and  covered  with  blood,  he 
carried  back  an  eagle,  which  had  been  committed  to  him  by  a 
dying  standard-bearer,  upon  his  shoulder  into  the  camp. 

CHAP.    V.      THE    SIEGE    OF   PERU6IA. 

The  distribution  of  lands  among  the  soldiers  occasioned 
Another  war ;  lands  which  Csesar  assigned  the  veterans  in  his 
army  as  the  reward  of  their  service.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony, 
^rt  with  a  sword  in  the  field  like  a  man,  stimulated  Antony's 
mind,  which  otherwise  was  always  sufficiently  ill-disposed,  to  ac- 
tion. By  rousing  the  husbandmen,  therefore,  who  had  been 
diiven  from  their  lands,  he  produced  another  war.  Caesar  now 
attacked  him  as  one  adjudged  an  enemy,  not  by  private  opinion, 
but  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  senate,  shut  him  up  within 
the  walls  of  Perusia,  and,  by  means  of  a  wretched  famine, 
that  had  recourse  to  every  expedient,  forced  him  at  last  to  a 
surrender. 

CHAP.    VI.       THE   TRIUMVIRATE. 

When  Antony,  even  alone,  was  a  hinderanco  to  the  publio 
quiet,  and  a  trouble  to  the  state,  Lepidus  was  joined  with  him, 
as  one  fire  to  another.  What  could  Caesar  then  do®*  against 
two  armies  ?  He  was  necessitated  to  join  in  a  most  cruel  league 
with  their  leaders.  The  views  of  all  the  three  were  different. 
The  desire  of  wealth,  of  which  there  was  a  fair  prospect  from  a 
disturbance  of  the  state,  animated  Lepidus ;  the  hope  of  taking 
vengeance  on  those  who  had  declared  him  an  enemy,  instigated 
Antony ;  the  death  of  his  father  unavenged,  while  Cassius  and 
Brutus  lived  offensive  to  his  manes,  actuated  Caesar,  With  a 
view  to  a  confederacy  for  these  objects,  a  peace  was  made 

w  Ch.  VI.'  What  conld  CsBsar  then  do,  etc.]  The  word  Ccuar  is  wanting 
in  tho  text,  but  GrsBvius  shows  the  necessity  of  udoptiDg  it.  ^ 


^ 
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among  llie  three  generals.  At  Confluentos,"  between  PonisLi 
and  Bononia,  they  joined  hands,  and  the  armies  saluted  each 
other.  After  no  good  precedent,®''  a  Triumvirate  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  state  being  subjugated  by  force  of  arms,  the 
proscription,  first  introduced  by  Sylla,  was  revived.  Its  fury 
embraced  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  forty  senators.  The 
deaths  of  many,  who  fled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  were 
shocking,  cruel,  and  mournful ;  such  indeed,  as  no  one  can  suf- 
ficiently lament  Antony  proscribed  Lucius  Caesar,  his  own 
uncle ;  Lepidus,  Lucius  Paulus,  his  own  brother.  It  was  now  a 
common  practice  to  expose  the  heads  of  such  as  had  been  killed, 
on  the  Rostra  at  Rome ;  but^  though  such  was  the  case,  the  city 
could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  the  head  of  Cicero,  severed 
from  his  body,  was  seen  on  that  very  Rostra  which  he  had  made 
his  own ;  nor  was  there  a  less  concourse  to  see  him  there  than 
there  had  formerly  been  to  hear  him.  These  atrocities  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lists  of  Antony  and  Lepidus.  Caesar  was  con- 
tent with  proscribing  the  assassins  of  his  father ;  the  deaths  of 
whom,  had  they  been  less  numerous,  might  have  been  thought 
just 

CHAP.   VII.      THE   WAR   RAISED    BY    CASSIUS    AND    BRUTUS. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  seemed  to  have  cast  Caesar,  like  another 
king  Tarquin,  fix)m  the  sovereignty ;  but  the  liberty,  which  by 
his  assassmation  they  had  hoped  to  restore,  they  entirely  lost 
After  the  murder  was  committed,  they  fled  from  the  senate- 
house  to  the  Capitol,  being  afraid,  and  not  without  reason,  of 
Caesar's  veterans,  who  did  not  want  inclination  to  avenge  his 
death,  but  had  no  leader.  As  it  appeared,  however,  that  desola- 
tion threatened  the  commonwealth,  vengeance  was  not  then 
thought  proper®'  to  be  pursued. 

But,  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  public  grief,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  withdrew  into  Syria  and  Macedonia,  the  very  province 
assigned  them  by  the  Caesar  whom  they  had  slain.  Vengeance 
for  Caesar  was  thus  delayed  rather  than  smothered.  The  govem- 

<M  Confluentes]  At  the  oonflaence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Bhine,  now 
Cubleniz. 

^  After  no  j^d  preoedentlif^eZZo  lono  more,  ^^  In  allnsion  to  the  pre^ 
oedUm:  triumvirate  of  Caesar,  JPompey,  and  Crassus."  Jhiker. 

^  Ch.  VII.  Vengeance  was  not  then  thought  proper,  etc.]  DUpUeuU  yUio, 
After  these  words  follow  eum  eansnUi  dboUttone  d^eretd,  of  which,  according 
t9  the  nnanUnons  voice  of  the  commentators,  no  sense  can  bo  made,  and 
which  I  havb  omywyiently  omitted. 
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ment  being  regulated,  therefore,  rather  as  it  was  possible  than 
OS  it  was  requisite,  by  the  Triumviri,  and  Lepidus  being  left  to 
guard  the  city,  Caesar,  accompanied  by  Antony,  prepared  for  a 
war  against  Cassius  and  Brutus,  who,  having  collected  a  vast 
force,  had  taken  post  on  the  same  ground  that  had  been  fatal  to 
Cnseus  Pompey.  But  evident  omens  of  destined  calamity  were 
observed  on  this  occasion.  Birds,  accustomed  to  feed  on  dead 
bodies,  flew  around  the  camp  as  if  it  were  already  their  own. 
An  Ethiopian  meeting  the  troops,  as  they  were  proceeding  to 
the  field  of  battle,  was  too  plainly  a  dism^  sign.  Some  black 
phantom,  too,  appeared  to  Brutus  in  the  night,  when  he  was 
meditating,  after  his  custom,  with  a  lamp  by  his  side,  and,  being 
asked  what  it  was,  replied,  "  Thy  evil  Gfenius."  Thus  it  spoke, 
and  vanished  from  his  eyes  while  ho  was  wondering  at  its 
appearance. 

In  Caesar's  camp  the  birds  and  victims  gave  predictions  with 
equal  significance,  but  all  for  the  better.  Nothing,  however,  was 
more  remarkable,  than  that  Caesar's  physician  was  admonished 
in  a  dream,  that  "  Caesar  should  quit  his  camp,  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  taken,"  as  afterward  happened.  For  when  the  battle, 
had  commenced,  and  both  sides  had  fought  for  some  time  with 
equal  spirit  (though  the  leaders  were  not  present,  one  of  whom 
sickness,  and  the  other  fear  and  indolence,®'  had  detained  from 
the  field,  yet  the  invincible  fortune,  both  of  the  avenger  and  tho 
avenged,  supported  tho  party,  the  danger  being  at  first  equally 
threatening  to  either  side,  as  indeed  the  event  of  the  conflict 
showed),  the  Camp  of  Caesar  was  taken  on  the  one  side,  and 
that  of  Cassius  on  the  other.  But  how  much  more  powerful  is 
fortune  than  conduct,  and  how  true  is  (hat  which  Brutus 
said  when  ho  was  dying,  that  "  Virtue  existed  not  in  reality, 
but  merely  in  name !"""  A  mistake  settled  tho  victory  in  this 
battle.  Cassius,  at  a  time  when  one  of  his  wings  was  giving 
way,  observing  his  cavalry,  after  having  surprised  Caesar's 
camp,  coming  back  at  full  speed,  imagined  tiiat  they  were 

*»  Fear  and  indolence!  Meius  et.  ignavla.  That  Antony  was  thus  kept 
from  the  field,  seems  to  be  a  gratuitous  assertion  on  tho  part  of  Florus. 
Plutarch  merely  observes  that  "  some  said  Antony  was  absent  from  tho 
battle,  and  did  not  arrive  in  the  field  till  his  men  were  in  pursuit  of  tho 
cnemv."  Vit.  Ant.,  c.  28.  See  also  Vit.  Brut.,  c.  61.  No  other  authority 
is  adanoed  on  the  subject. 

••  Virtue  existed — merely  in  name]  This  saying  of  Brutus  is  wholly  inap^ 
plioable  here.    Florus  first  uses  virtuB  in  a  military  sense,  (for  coticiuci  or ' 
abiUlf/),  and  then  confounds  with  it  virtiis  in  a  moral  sense. 
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fleeing,  and  withdrew  to  a  neighboring  hill,  where  the  dust  and 
confusion,  with  the  approach  of  nighl^  obstructing  his  view  of 
the  action,  and  a  scout,  whom  he  sent  for  the  purpose,  being 
slow  in  bringing  intelligence,  he  concluded  that  his  party  was 
utterly  defeated,  and  caused  one  of  his  followers  to  strike  off  his 
head. 

Brutus,  having  lost  his  very  soul  in  Cassius,  and  being  re- 
solved to  adhere  strictly  to  their  compact,  (for  they  had  agreed 
that  both  should  survive  the  battle,  or  neither),'*  presented  his 
side  to  one  of  his  attendants,  that  ho  might  run  him  through 
with  his  sword. 

Who  can  not  but  wonder,  that  these  wisest  of  men  did  not 
use  their  own  hands  to  dispatch  themselves  ?  But  perhaps  this 
was  avoided  from  principle,"*  that  they  might  not,  in  releasing 
their  most  pure  and  pious  souls,  stain  their  own  hands,  but, 
while  they  used  their  own  judgment,  might  allow  the  crime  of 
the  execution  to  bo  anothcr^s. 

CHAP.   Vin.       THE    WAR   WITH    SEXTUS    POMPKY. 

Though  the  assassins  of  Caesar  were  cut  off,  the  honso  of 
Pompey  was  yet  left.  One  of  the  young  men,  his  sons,  had 
fallen  in  Spain ;  but  the  other  had  escaped  by  flight,  and, 
having  collected  the  rehcs  of  the  unhappy  war,  and  armed  a 
body  of  slaves,  kept  possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  He  had 
now  also  covered  the  sea  with  a  fleet.  But  how  diflferent  was 
ho  from  his  fether!  The  one  had  suppressed  the  Cilician 
pirates;  tho  other  carried  pirates  in  his  own  vessels.  This 
youth  was  entirely  overpowered,  in  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
with  a  vastly  superior  force  ;•'  and,  had  he  attempted  nothing 
afterward,  would  have  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  repu- 
tation of  a  great  commander.  But  it  is  the  mark  of  a  great 
genius  to  hope  always.    After  his  defeat  he  fled,  and  sailed  to 

«t  Both  should  sarvive  tho  battle,  or  neither]  Ita  enimpar  mipereise  hdh 
convenerat.  Of  these  words,  from  which  tho  critics  extract  no  satis&ctory 
sense,  I  have  borrowed  Clarke^s  translation.  Freinshemins  seems  to  offer 
the  best  emendation :  Jta  enim  super  isto  heUo  eonveneroL  ^*  Quid  sibi  velit 
Inc  /wr,"  says  Salmasius,  "  non  video." 

w  From  principle]  Bx  persuasione,    "  The  word  perstumo  is  also  a^plied- 
to  tho  sentiments  and  principles  of  philosophers  by  Quintilian,  xii.  2.^' 
Duker.    The  sentiment  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is,  as  Salmasiua. 
Ba78,  sufficientlyturgid.  ^ 

M  Ch.  Vni.  With  a  vdstly  superior  force]  Tanid mole.  The  tanid  is  evi- 
dently corrupt. .  Tollius  conjectures  tandem  totd  rncie^ 

17* 
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Asia,  where  he  was  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands  and  fetters 
of  enemies,  and,  what  is  most  intolerable  to  the  brave,  to  die  by 
the  sentence  of  his  foes  under  the  ax  of  the  executioner. 
There  never  was  a  more  wretched  flight  since  that  of  Xerxes. 
For  he  who,  a  short  time  before,  was  master  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  ships,  fled  with  only  six  or  seven,  putting  out  the 
light  of  his  own  vessel,  casting  his  rings  into  the  sea,'*  and 
looking  anxiously  behind  him,  yet  not  afraid  that  ho  should 
perish.** 

CHAP.    IX.      THE    PARTHIAN   WAR,    UNDER   VENTIDIU8. 

Although  Caesar,  by  defeating  Cassias  and  Brutus,  had 
disabled  their  party,  and,  by  cutting  off  Pompey,  had  extirpated 
its  very  name,  yet  he  could  not  succeed  in  establishing  peace 
{is  long  as  that  rock,  knot,  and  obstacle"'  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity, Antony,  remained  alive.  He  himself,  indeed,  by  reason 
of  his  vices,  was  not  wanting  to  his  own  destruction ;  but  by 
indulging,  from  ambition  and  luxury,  in  every  irregular  course, 
he  first  freed  our  enemies,  then  his  own  countrymen,  and  lastly 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  from  the  dread  of  him. 

The  Parthians,  on  the  overthrow  of  Crassus,  had  assumed 
greater  courage,  and  had  heard  with  joy  of  the  civil  discords 
ftmong  the  Romans.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  an  opportunity 
showed  itself,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  rise  in  arms,  especially  as 
Labienus  earnestly  incited  them,  who,  having  been  sent  thither 
by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  such  is  the  madness  of  civil  discord, 
tad  solicited  the  enemies  of  liome  to  assist  them.  The  Par- 
thians, under  the  conduct  of  Pacorus,  a  youth  of  the  royal 
family,  expelled  the  garrisons  of  Antony.  Saxa,  Antony's 
lieutenant-general,  owed  it  to  his  sword  that  he  did  not  fall  into 
their  hands.     At  length,  Syria  being  taken  from  us,  the  evil  ex- 

'  •*  Casting  his  rings  into  the  sea]  Anmdis  in  mare  oMectis.  What  rings 
are  meant,  is  a  point  of  dispute.  Madame  Dacier  and  Duker  think  that 
tiiey  are  the  rings  Sextus  Pompey  wore  on  his  fingers,  and  which  he  threw 
away  that  he  might  not  be  known  by  them.  Enpertns  supposes  that  they 
were  thQ/etters  worn  by  the  rowers  who  were  the  slaves  of  Pompey  (fetters 
being  callod  rings  by  Martial,  Epig.,  ii.  29,  xi.  88),  and  which  were  thrown 
away  that  they  might  make  less  noise ;  a  supposition  much  less  probable 
than  the  other. 

w  Not  afraid  that  he  should  perish]  iVon.  Omens  ne  perireL  "  Here  I  ae- 
cept  the  interpretation  of  Rupertus,  who  says  that  Sextus  Pompey  had 
hopes  of  safety  from  Antony."    Duxer. 

*  »«  Ch.  IX.  Knot  and  obstacle]  Mdus  ettnora.  "  In  imitation  of  Virgil, 
■Mn.,  X.  428  :  Fuffiua  nodumque  moramque*^^    Freinshemius. 
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tended  itself  more  widely,  as  tlie  enemy,  under  pretense  of  aid- 
ing others,  were  conquering  for  themselves,  and  would  have 
continued  to  conquer  had  not  Ventidius,  also  a  lieutenant-general 
of  Antony,  overtkrown,  with  incredible  good  fortune,  not  only  tho 
forces  of  Labienus,  but  Pacorus  himself,  and  all  tho  Parthian 
cavalry,  along  the  whole  plain  between  tho  Orontesand  Euphrates. 
Tho  slain  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thousand."  Nor  was 
this  effected  without  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  general,  who, 
pretending  fear,  suffered  the  enemy  to  come  so  close  in  our  camp, 
that,  by  depriving  them  of  room  for  discharging  their  arrows^ 
lie  rendered  them  useless.  The  prince  fell  fighting  with  great 
bravery ;  and  his  head  being  carried  about  through  tho  cities 
which  had  revolted,  Syria  was  soon  recovered  without  fiirther 
war.  Thus  by  the  slaughter  of  Pacorus  we  made  compensation 
for  the  overthrow  of  Crassus. 

CHAP.   X.      THE   WAR    OF   ANTONY   Wim  THE    PARTHIANS. 

After  tho  Parthians  and  Romans  had  made  trial  of  ono 
another,  and  Crassus  and  Pacorus  had  given  proof  of  their 
mutual  strength,  their  former  friendship  was  renewed  with  ex- 
pressions of  equal  regard  on  either  side,  and  a  treaty  with  tho 
king  was  concluded  by  Antony  himself.  But  such  was  the 
excessive  vanity  of  tho  man,  that  being  desirous,  from  a  love  of 
distinction,  to  have  Araxes  and  Euphrates  read  under  his  statues, 
he  suddenly  quitted  Syria,  and  made  an  inroad  on  those  very 
Parthians,  and  that  without  any  cause  or  reason,  or  even  pre- 
tended proclamation  of  war,  as  if  it  were  among  a  general's 
accomplishments  to  surprise  people  by  stealth.  The  Parthians, 
who,  besides  having  confidence  in  their  arms,  are  crafty  and 
subtle,  pretended  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  retreat  across  the  plains. 
Antony,  as  if  already  victorious,  instantly  pursued,  when  sud- 
denly a  body  of  the  enemy,  not  very  numerous,  rushed  suddenly 
forth,  like  a  storm  of  rain,  upon  the  Romans,  who,  as  it  was 
evening,  were  tired  with  the  day's  march.  Discharging  their 
arrows  from  all  sides,  they  overwhelmed  two  legions.  But  this 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  destruction  that  would  have 
met  them  on  the  following  day,  had  not  the  mercy  of  the  gods. 

B7  More  than  twenty  thousand]  Vioinii  ampLma  ndUmm  fuii.  "  The  au- 
thor id  obscure,"  as  Duker  remarks,  "  from  excess  of  brevity,"  for  he  leaves 
it  uncertain  whether  the  slaaghter  was  of  the  cavahy  or  of  the  whole  army, 
i  have  followed  tho  interpretation  of  Fabcr. 
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interposed.  One  of  the  Romans  who  had  survived  the  overthrovr 
of  Crassus,  rode  up  to  the  camp  in  a  Parthian  dress,  and  haying 
saluted  the  soldiers  in  Latin,  and  thus  gained  credit  with  them, 
told  them  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them :  saying,  that 
"  the  king  Would  soon  come  up  with  all  his  forces ;  that  they 
ought  therefore  to  retreat,  and  take  shelter  in  the  mountains ; 
and  that  possibly,  even  if  they  did  so,  enemies  would  not  be 
wanting."  In  consequence,  a  smaller  number  of  enemies  over- 
took them  than  had  been  intended.  Overtake  them,  however, 
they  did;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  would  have  been  destroyed, 
had  not  the  soldiers,  while  the  arrows  were  falling  on  them  like 
hail,  fortunately  suii  down,  as  if  they  had  been  taught,  upon 
their  knees,  holding  up  their  shields  above  their  heads,  and 
making  it  appear  as  if  they  were  killed.  Tlie  Parthians  then 
refrained  from  shooting.  When  the  Romans  afterward  rose  up, 
the  proceeding  appeared  so  like  a  miracle,  that  one  of  the  bar- 
barians exclaimed,  "Go,  and  fere  you  well,  Romans;  famo 
deservedly  speaks  of  you  as  the  conquerors  of  nations,  since  you 
have  escaped  death  from  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians."  After 
this,  there  was  no  less  endured  from  want  of  water,  than  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  country,  in  the  first  place,  was  deadly 
from  its  drought;  the  river,  too,  with  its  brackish  and  bitter 
water,"  was  more  deadly  to  some ;  and  beside,  even  good  water 
was  pernicious  to  many,  being  drunk  greedily  when  they  wero 
in  a  weak  condition.  Subsequently  the  heat  of  Armema,  tho 
snows  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  sudden  change  in  climate  from 
one  to  the  other,  was  as  destructive  as  a  pestilence.  Scarce  tho 
third  part,  therefore,  of  sixteen  legions  being  left,  and  his  silver 
being  every  where  cut  up  with  hatchets,""  the  excellent  general, 
begging  death,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  hands  of  a  gladiator 
of  his,  escaped  at  last  into  Syria,  where,  by  some  unaccountable 

^  Ch.  X.  Witli  its  brackish  and  bitter  waterl  SalmacidiSy  bc.  aquU^  ac- 
cording to  SalmasiuB,  whom  Grsevius  and  DuKer  follow.  A  word  com- 
pounded of  9almu9  (for  ealsvs)  and  acidus.  Others  write  the  word  ra^mo- 
4idue,  as  in  Plin.  H,  N.,  zx:d.  8,  22 ;  bat  Sahnasios^s  method  i^peaiB  the 
better. 

»»  And  his  silver  bein^  every  where  cut  up  with  hatchets]  Quum  argenivm 
fjusfxiamn  dcldbris  conotderetur.  This  was  done,  according  toPlntarch,  by 
Antony's  own  soldiers,  during  a  riot.  "  Those  who  were  known  to  be 
possessed  of  gold  or  silver  were  slain  and  plundered,  and  the  money  con- 
veyed in  the  baggage  was  carried  off.  Last  or  all  his  [Antonyms]  own  baggage 
was  seized,  and  the  richest  bowls  and  tables  were  cut  asunder  and  divided 
among  the  pillagers,"    Life  of  Antony,  c.  64.    Langhorne's  Tran»latioii. 
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perversion  of  mind,  he  grew  considerably  more  presuming  than 
before,  as  if  ho  had  conquered  because  he  had  escaped. 

CHAP.   XI.      THE   WAR  WITH   ANTONY   AND   CLEOPATRA. 

The  madness  of  Antony,  which  could  not  be  allayed  by  am- 
bition, was  at  last  terminated  by  luxury  and  licentiousness. 
After  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  while  he  was  dis*. 
gusted  with  war  and  lived  at  ease,  he  fell  in  love  with  Cleo- 
patra, and,  as  if  his  affairs  were  quite  prosperous,  enjoyed  him- 
self in  the  queen's  embraces. 

This  I^yptian  woman  demanded  of  the  drunken  general,  as 
the  price  of  her  favors,  nothing  less  than  the  Homan  empire. 
This  Antony  promised  her  ;  as  though  the  Eomans  had  been 
easier  to  conquer  than  the  Parthians.  He,  therefore,  aspired 
to  sovereignty,  and  not  indeed  covertly,  but  forgetting  his 
country,  name,  toga,  and  fasces,  and  degenerating  wholly,  in 
thought^  feeling,  and  dress,  into  a  monster.^  In  his  hand  there 
was  a  golden  scepter ;  a  cimetar  by  his  side ;  his  robe  was  of 
purple,  clasped  with  enormous  jewels ;  and  he  wore  a  diadem,, 
that  ho  might  dally  with  the  queen  as  a  king. 

At  the  first  report  of  his  new  proceedings,  CsBsar  had  crossed 
the  sea  from  Brundusium  to  meet  the  approaching  war.  Hav- 
ing pitched  his  camp  in  Epirus,  he  besot  the  island  of  Leucas, 
Mount  Leucate,  and  the  horns  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  with  a. . 
powerful  fleet  We  had  more  than  four  hundred  vessels,  the 
enemy  about  two  hundred,  but  their  bulk  made  amends  for 
their  inferiority  in  number ;  for,  having  from  six  banks  of 
oars  to  nine,  and  being  mounted  with  towers  and  high  decks, 
they  moved  along  like  castles  and  cities,  while  the  sea  groaned 
and  the  winds  were  fatigued.  Yet  their  magnitude  was  their 
destruction.  Caesar's  vessels  rose  from  three  banks  of  oars  to 
not  more  than  six,  and  being,  therefore,  ready  for  all  that 
necessity  required,  whether  for  charging,  retreating,  or  wheel- 
ing round,  tney  attacked,  several  at  once,  each  of  those  heavy 
vessels,  too  unwieldj'  for  any  kind  of  contest,  as  well  with  mis- 
sile weapons,  as  with  their  beaks,  and  firebrands  hurled  into 
them,  and  dispersed  them  at  their  pleasure.  Nor  was  the 
greatness  of  the  enemy's  force  shown  by  any  thing  so  much  as ' 

*  Ch.  XI.  Into  a  monster]  In  iUisdmonstrum,  That  is,  into  that  moruter 
of  a  h'mg^  suoh  as  he  is  afterward  described.  See  note  on  deseiicU  in 
regemy  c.  3. 
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\)j  what  occurred  after  the  victory.  The  vast  fleet,  being  shat- 
tered in  the  engagement,  spread  the  spoils  of  the  Arabians  and 
Sabaeans,  and  a  thousand  other  nations  of  Asia,  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  deep.  The  waves,  driven  onward  by  the  winds, 
were  continually  throwing  up  purple  and  gold  on  the  shore. 
The  queen,  commencing  the  flight,  made  off  into  the  open  sea 
with  her  gilded  vessel  and  sails  of  purple.  Antony  imme- 
diately followed, 

But  Caesar  pursued  hard  on  their  track.  Neither  their 
preparations,  therefore,  for  flight  into  the  Ocean,'  nor  the  se- 
curing of  the  two  horns  of  ^^ypt,  Parsetonium  and  Pelusinm, 
with  garrisons,  were  of  the  least  profit  to  them.  They  were 
almost  caught  by  Caesar's  own  hand.  Antony  was  the  first 
to  use  his  sword  against  himself.  I  he  queen,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  Caesar,  tempted  his  eyes  in  vain  ;  for  her  charms  were 
too  weak  to  overcome  the  prince's  continence.  Her  suit  was 
not  for  life,  which  was  offered  her,  but  for  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  Despairing  of  obtaining  this  from  Caesar,  and  see- 
ing that  she  was  reserved  for  his  triumph,  she  took  advantage 
of  the  negligence  of  her  guard,  and  withdrew  herself  into  a 
mausoleum,  a  name  which  they  give  to  the  sepulchers  of  their 
kings."  Having  there  put  on  her  best  apparel,  as  she  used  to 
be  dressed,  she  placed  herself  by  her  dear  Antony  in  a  coffin* 
filled  with  rich  perfumes,  and,  applying  serpents  to  her  veins, 
died  a  death  resembling  sleep. 

CHAP.   XII.     WARS   WITH   FOREIGN   NATIONS. 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars.  Those  which 
followed  were  with  foreign  nations,  and  started  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  while  the  empire  was  distracted  with  its 
own  troubles.  Peace  was  new ;  and  the  swelling  and  proud 
necks  of  the  nations  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  curb  of  bond- 

«  Preparations — for  flight  into  the  Ocean]  Prceparata  in  Oceanum/uga, 
Floras  alludes  to  the  project  of  Cleopatra,  to  draw  her  vessels  over  the 
I&thmos  of  Suez  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Bed  Sea,  and  to  ^e  to 
some  more  remote  country.    See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Anton.^  c.  89. 

8  A  name  which  they  give  to  the  sepulchers  of  their  kings]  Sepulchra 
regum  sic  wcant.  Salmasius  and  Freinsnemios  would  eject  these  wordu,  as 
a  mere  intruded  gloss. 

^  In  a  coffin]  In  solio,  ^^  Solium  is  here  put  for  the  loeuhis  (coffin)  in 
which  dead  bocUes  were  buried ;  as  in  Plin.  H.  N,,  xxxv.  12 ;  Q.  Curt,  x. 
1,  82.''  Freinshemiua,  Also  Suet.  Ner.,  o.  50:  Solium  PorphyreUei  oaon 
morii 
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age,  recoiled  from  the  yoke  thai  had  been  but  recently  im- 
posed upon  them.  The  part  of  the  world  lying  to  the  north, 
peopled  by  the  Norici,  Illyrians,  Pannonians,  Dalmatians,  My- 
sians,  Thracians,  Dacians,  Sarmatians,  and  Germans,  was  in 
general  the  most  violent.  The  Alps  and  their  snows,  to  which 
they  thought  that  war  could  not  reach,  gave  confidence  to  the 
Norici;  but  Caesar,  with  the  aid  of  his  stepnson,  Claudius 
Dnisus,  subjugated  all  the  people  of  those  regions,  the  Brenni, 
Senones,  and  Vindelici.  How  savage  these  nations  were,*  their 
women  plainly  proved,  for,  when  weapons  &iled,  they  threw 
their  very  infants,  after  having  dashed  them  on  the  ground,  in 
the  faces  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Illyrians  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  guard  their 
deep  valleys,  which  are  a  sort  of  barriers"  of  defense  to  them, 
surrounded  by  precipitous  torrents.  Against  this  people  Caesar 
himself  undertook  an  expedition,  and  ordered  bridges  to  be 
constructed  in  order  to  reach  them.  Here  the  waters  and  the 
enemy^  throwing  his  men  into  some  con^ion,  he  snatched  a 
shield  from  a  soldier  hesitating  to  mount  a  bridge,  and  was  the 
first  to  march  across ;  and  when  the  army  had  followed,  and 
the  Illyrians,  from  their  numbers,  had  broken  down  the  bridge, 
he,  wounded  in  his  hands  and  legs,  and  appearing  more  comely 
in  blood  and  more  majestic  in  danger,^  did  great  execution  on 
the  enemy's  rear. 

The  Pannonians  were  defended  by  two  forests,  as  well  as  by 
three  rivers,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Ister.  After  laying 
waste  the  lands  of  their  neighbors,  they  had  withdrawn  them- 
selves within  the  banks  of  the  streams.  To  reduce  them,  he 
dispatched  Vibius,  and  they  were  cut  to  pieces  along  both  the 
livers.*     The  arms  of  the  conquered  were  not  burned,  accord- 

»  Ch.  XII.  How  savage  these  nations  were]  Qiub  fuerit  eaUidarum  genUr 
nmferitaa.    The  word  eaUidarum^  with  whicn  none  of  the  critics  are  satis- 
fied^  I  have  omitted.    Sahnasius  conjectures  Alpiearum;  Ivic.  Heinsins, 
Validarum, 

•  A  sort  of  barriers]  Et  qucRdam  quasi  daustra,    I  read  «/,  with  Grater. 

'  f  Here  the  waters  and  the  euemy^  etc.]  Sidseet  aqtda  et  hosU  turbantibus. 
*'  I  can  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  pronoun  se,  and  could  wish  it  ware 
absent.  *  *  *  But  if  for  se  were  substituted  suoSj  there  would  be  no 
obscurity."  Ihiker, 

.  «  More  comely  in  blood  and  more  majestic  in  danger]  Spedoswr  tangvme^ 
et  ipmpericulo  attaustior. 

•  Along  both  the  rivere]  In  utrisoue  fluminihva.  TTiree  rivers  are  men- 
tioned above,  tr'ihna  fluviia^  Dravo^  Savo,  Histroqiie,  But  HUtro  is  not  found 
in  aU  the  muiuscripts,  and  Salmasius  would  therefore  read  ^^uviis,  Draw 
Sawque,  omitting  tribus,  Perizouius  conjectures  «(Ui$  acribua  fiuviU^  JhuM 
Savoque. 
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ing  to  the  usage  of  war,  but  were  gathered  up,  and  thrown  into, 
the  rivers,  that  the  news  of  the  victory  might  thus  be  conveyed 
to  those  who  still  held  out. 

The  Dalmatians  live  for  the  most  part  in  woods,  whence 
they  boldly  sally  out  to  commit  robberies.  This  people  Marcius 
had  before,  as  it  were,  deprived  of  a  head,  by  burning  their 
city  Delminium.  Afterward  Asinius  Pollio,  he  that  was  the 
second  orator  in  Rome,"  deprived  them  of  their  Hocks,  arms, 
and  lands.  '  But  Augustus  committed  the  final  subjugation  of 
them  to  Vibius,  who  forced  the  savages  to  dig  the  earth,  and 
ooUect  the  gold  from  its  veins,  for  which  this  nation,  naturally 
the  most  covetous  of  all  people,  seeks  with  care  and  industry, 
so  that  they  appear  to  hoard  it  for  their  own  purposes. 
.  To  describe  how  cruel  and  inhuman  the  Mysians  are,  and 
how  much  the  most  barbarous  of  all  barbarians,  would  be  a 
horrid  task.  One  of  their  leaders,  calling  for  silence  in  front 
of  the  army,  exclaimed,  "  Who  are  you  ?"  The  answer  re- 
turned was,  "  The  Romans,  lords  of  all  nations."  "  So  you  may 
be,"  they  retorted,  "  if  you  conquer  us."  Marcus  Crassus  took 
their  words  for  an  omen.  They,  having  straightway  offered  up 
a  horse  before  their  lines,  made  a  vow  that  "  they  would  sacri- 
fice, and  eat,  the  bowels  of  the  Roman  generals  that  they 
should  kill."  I  could  suppose  that  the  ^ods  heard  them,  for 
they  could  not  endure  even  the  sound  of  our  trumpets.  Domi- 
tius,  a  centurion,  a  man  of  stolidity  sufficiently  barbarous,  yet 
effective  against  men  like  himself  struck  the  savages  with  no 
small  terror,  by  mounting  a  pan  of  coals  upon  his  helmet,  and 
shedding  from  his  head,  which  appeared  on  fire,  a  flame  ex- 
cited by  the  motion  of  his  body. 

•  Before  these  the  people  of  Thrace"  had  revolted.  Theso 
barbarians  had  been  accustomed  to  the  military  standards, 
discipline,  and  arms  of  the  Romans.  But  being  subdued  by 
Piso,  they  showed  their  violent   spirit  even  in  captivity,  at- 

.  ><>  He  that  was  the  second  orator  in  Eome]  JTio  secundum  orator,  **  I 
know  not  what  these  words  mean,  unless  it  be  that  Pollio  was  seoond  to 
Cicero.  I  would  rather  read  faou/ruhxs  ;  ♦  *  ♦  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  words  a  mere  gloss,  which  somebody  had  written 
in  the  margin  of  his  copy,  as  his  own  designation  of  Pollio/'  Ireituhemins, 
Vinetns,  Isaac  Vossius,  Madame  Dacicr,  ToUius,  and  Duker,  are  of  the 
same  opinion. 
"  The  people  of  Thrace]    Thracum  maximk  popuhis,    I  have  omitted 

maxime^  as  unintelligible.    Madame  Dacicr  and  Grsevius  would  read ' 

mu8. 
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tempting  to  bito  their  chains,  and  thus  punishing  their  own 
fierceness. 

The  Dacians  live  among  the  mountains.  But,  whenever  the 
Danube  became  passable  by  being  frozen,  they  were  accus- 
tomed, at  the  command  of  Cotiso  their  king,  to  make  descents, 
and  lay  waste  the  neighboring  country.  This  people,  so  diffi- 
cult of  approach,  Caesar  Augustus  determined  to  drive  back. 
Having  dispatched  Lenttdus  for  this  purpose,  he  repulsed  them 
beyond  the  further  bank,  and  built  gan-isons  on  this  side  of 
the  river.  The  Dacians  were  not,  therefore,  conquered^  but  re- 
pelled, and  left  for  a  future  opportunity. 

The  Sarmatians  occupy  wide  plains,  in  which  they  ride 
about ;  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  prevent  them,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  same  Lentulus,  from  crossing  the  Danube. 
They  have  nothing  on  the  face  of  their  territory  but  snows 
and  a  few  woods,  and  such  savages  arc  they,  that  they  know 
not  what  peace  is. 

I  wish  he  had  not  thought  it  of  so  much  importance  to  con- 
quer Germany.  The  dishonor  with  which  it  was  lost  was 
greater  than  llio  glory  with  which  it  was  gained.  But  because 
he  knew  that  Caesar,  his  father,  had  twice  made  bridges  over 
the  Rhino  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  country,  he  was 
desirous,  in  honor  of  him,  to  make  it  a  province,  and  it  would 
have  been  made  so  effectually,  if  the  barbarians  cotdd  have 
endured  our  vices  as  well  as  our  government.  Drusus," 
being  sent  into  the  country,  ficst  subdued  the  Usi petes,  and 
then  overran  the  districts  of  the  Tenctheri  and  Catti.  Of  the 
remarkable  spoils  of  the  Marcomanni  he  raised  a  high  mound, 
by  way  of  a  trophy.  Next  he  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  the 
three  powerful  tribes  of  the  Cherusci,  Suevi,  and  Sicambri, 
who  had  commenced  the  war  by  burning  twenty  of  our  cen- 
turions, regarding  this  proceeding  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  en- 
tertaining such  confident  hopes  of  victory,  that  they  divided 
the  spoil  by  agreement  beforehand.  The  Cherusci  chose  the 
horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  Sicambri  the 
captives.  But  all  happened  contrary  to  their  expectations ;  fcwr 
Drusus,  proving  conqueror,  divided  their  horses,  cattle,  gold 
chains,  and  themselves,  as  spoil,  and  sold  them.  For  the  de-r 
fenso  of  the  provinces,  too,  he  fixed  garrisons,  and  bodies  of 

13  Drnsus]  Step-son  of  Augustus ;  the  some  that  is  mentioned  by  Ilorace^ 
Od.,  iv.  4# .         . 
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guardfi,  along  tho  Mcuso,  Iho  Elbe,  and  the  Wesei,  On  the 
banks  of  the  Bhine  ho  raised  more  than  fii^y  fortresses.  He 
built  bridges  at  Bonn  and  Gesoriacum,^'  and  secured  Ibem 
with  ships.  He  opened  a  way  through  the  Hercynian  forest, 
which,  till  that  time,  had  been  impenetrated  and  unattempted. 
At  length  such  peace  was  made  throughout  Germany,  that  the 
inhabitants  seemed  changed,  tho  ground  different  from  wbat  it 
was,  and  the  air  milder  and  softer  than  it  was  wont  to  be. 
And  when  that  brave  young  man  died  there,  the  senate  gave 
him  a  surname  from  the  province  (an  honor  which  they  had 
never  bestowed  on  any  other  general),  not  from  flattery,  but  in 
testimony  of  his  merit 

But  it  is  more  diflficult  to  retain**  provinces  than  to.  acquire 
them.  They  are  obtained  by  force,  but  secured  by  justice. 
Our  exultation  was  accordingly  but  short.  The  Germans  had 
been  defeated  rather  thaa  subdued.  Under  the  rule  of  Drusus 
they  respected  our  manners  rather  than  our  arms.  But  when 
Drusus  was  dead,  they  began  to  detest  the  licentiousness  and 
pride,  no  less  than  the  cruelty,  of  Quintilius  Varus.  He  ven- 
tured to  call  an  assembly,  and  administered  justice  in  his  camp^ 
as  if  he  could  restrain  the  violence  of  barbarians  by  the  rods 
of  a  lictor  and  voice  of  a  crier.  But  the  Germans,  who  had 
long  regretted  that  their  swords  were  covered  with  rust^  and 
their  horses  idle,  proceeded,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  toga,  and 
felt  laws  more  cruel  than  arms,  to  go  to  war  under  the  conduct 
of  Arminius,  while  Varus,  meantime,  was  so  well  assured  of 
peace,  that  he  was  not  the  least  alarmed,  even  by  a  previous 
notice,  and  subsequent  discovery  of  the  plot,  made  by  Segestes, 
one  of  the  enemy's  chieftains.  Having,  therefore,  risen  upon 
him  unawares,  and  fearing  nothing  of  the  kind,  while  he,  with 
a  strange  want  of  precaution,  was  actually  summoning  them 
to  his  tribunal,  they  assailed  him  on  every  side,  seized  his 
camp,  and  cut  off  three  legions.  Varus  met  his  overthrow 
with  the  same  fortune  and  spirit  with  which  Faulus  met  the 
day  of  Cannae.  Never  was  slaughter  more  bloody  than  that 
which  was  made  of  the  Romans  among  the  marshes  and 
woods ;  never  were  insults  more  intolerable  than  those  of  the 
barbaiians,  especially  such  as  they  inflicted  on  the  pleaders  of 

IS  GeBoriaoum]  Afterward  called  Bononio,  whence  its  modem  name  £ou» 
Jpgne. 
14  More  difficult  to  retain,  etc.]  lie  lias  the  same  remark,  ii.  1T« 
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causes.  Of  somo  they  tore  out  the  eyes,  of  others  they  cut  off 
the  hands.  Of  one  the  mouth  was  sewed  up,  after  his  tonguo 
liai  been  cut  out,  which  one  of  the  savages  holding  in  his 
haul,  cried,  "  At  last,  viper,  cease  to  hiss."  The  body  of  the 
consul  himself,  which  the  affection  of  the  soldiers  had  buried, 
was  dug  out  of  the  ground.  To  this  day  the  barbarians  keep 
possessioil  of  the  standards  and  two  eagles,^ ^  the  third,  the 
standard-bearer,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
wrenched  off,  and  keeping  it  hid  within  the  folds  of  his  belt, 
concealed  himself  in  the  blood-stained  marsh.  In  consequence 
of  this  massacre,  it  happened  that  the  empire,  which  had  not 
stopped  on  the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  found  its  course  checked  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  in  the  north.  In  the  south  there 
were  rather  disturbances  than  wars.  Augustus  quelled  the 
Musulanians  and  Getulians,  who  border  on  the  Syrtes,  by  the 
agency  of  Oossus,  who  had  thence  the  surname  of  Gretulicus. 
But  his  successes  extended  further  He  assigned  the  Marmaridae 
and  Garamantes  to  Curinius  to  subdue,  who  might  have  re- 
turned with  the  surname  of  Marmaricus,  had  he  not  been  too 
modest  in  sotting  a  value  on  his  victory. 

There  was  more  trouble  with  the  Armenians  in  the  east, 
whither  Agustus  sent  one  of  the  Caesars  his  grandsons."  Both 
of  them  wero  short-lived,  but  only  one  of  them  died  without 
calory.  Lucius  was  carried  off  by  disease  at  Marseilles,  Gains  in 
Syria  by  a  wound,  while  ho  was  engaged  in  recovering  Armenia, 
which  had  revolted  to  the  Parthians.  Pompey,  after  the  defeat 
of  king  Tigranes,  had  accustomed  the  Armenians  to  such  a 
degree  of  bondage  as  to  receive  rulers  from  us.  The  exercise 
of  this  right,  after  having  been  interrupted,  was,  by  Gains 
Drusus,  recovered  in  a  slight  struggle,  which,  however,  was  not 
without  bloodshed.  Domnes,  whom  the  king  had  made  gov- 
ernor of  Artaxata,  pretending  that  he  would  betray  the  place, 
struck  Drusus  as  he  was  intent  on  perusing  a  scroll,  which  the 
assassin  had  just  presented  to  him  as  containing  an  account  of 
the  treasures.     He  was  hurt,"  but  recovered  of  the  wound  for  a 

"  To  this  day — ^two  eagles]  Aquilaa  duos  adliue  larbari posHdent.  Frein- 
shemius  observes  that  these  were  recovered  before  the  time  of  Floras ;  one 
by  Stertinius,  as  is  stated  in  Tacit.  Ann.,  i.  60;  and  the  other  byGabinius, 
as  is  told  by  bion  Cassias,  lib.  Ix.  "  Lipsias,  on  Tacit.  Ann.,  il.  25,  ex<. 
presses  a  saspicion  that  Floras  copied  his  account  fVom  Bome  Boman  hi&« 
torian  who  wrote  before  the  recovery  of  the  eagles.  Duker, 
>*  His  jrrandsons]  Sons  of  his  daughter  Jalia  and  Marcus  Agrippa. 
I      "  Hurt]  Strvcttta,  Stringerey  used  in  this  way,  is  generally  UviUr  vulneraf€t 
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time.  But  Domnes,  pursued  on  all  sides  by  the  incensed  army, 
made  some  atonement  to  Ccesar  while  he  still  survived,  not  only 
by  his  sword,  but  a  burning  'pyre,  on  which,  when  wounded,  ho 
cast  himself. 
•  In  the  west,  almost  all  Spain  was  subdued,  except  that  part 
which  the  Hither  Ocean*®  washes,  and  which  lies  close  upon 
the  rocks  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  two  very 
powerjful  nations,  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturians,  lay  exempt 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  The  spirit  of  the  Canta- 
brians was  the  more  mischievous,  more  haughty,  and  more  ob- 
stinate in  raising  war ;  for  not  content  with  defending  their 
liberty,  they  also  attempted  to  domineer  over  their  neighbors, 
and  harassed,  with  frequent  inroads,  the  Vaccaei,  the  Corgonii, 
and  the  AntrigonjB. 

Against  this  people,  therefore,  as  they  were  said  to  be  pursu- 
ing violent  measures,  an  expedition  was  not  committed  by 
Augustus  to  another,  but  undertaken  by  himself.  He  advanced 
to  Segisama,  where  ho  pitched  his  camp,  and  then,  dividing  his 
army,  he  inclosed  by  degrees"  the  whole  of  Campania,  and 
caught  the  savage  people,  like  wild  beasts,  as  with  a  circle  of 
nets.  Nor  were  they  spared  on  the  side  of  the  Ocean,  whero 
tlieir  rear  was  vigorously  assailed  by  a  fleet.  His  first  battle 
aorainst  the  Cantabrians  was  under  the  walls  of  Vellica.^*  Hence 
they  fled  to  the  lofty  mountain  Vinnius,  which  they  thought 
the  waters  of  the  Ocean  would  ascend  sooner  than  the  arms  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  third  place,  the  town  of  Araciilum  made 
violent  resistance ;  but  it  was  at  last  taken.  At  the  siege  of 
the  mountain  Medullus  (which  ho  had  surrounded  with  a  trench 
of  fifteen  miles  in  length),  when  the  Romans  pressed  forward  on 
every  side,  and  the  barbarians  saw  themselves  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, they  eagerly  hastened  their  own  deaths  at  a  banquet, 
with  fire,  sword,  and  a  kind  of  poison,  which  is  there  commonly 
extracted  from  yew-trees ;  and  thus  the  greater  part  escaped  the 
captivity  which  threatened  them.  Of  this  success,  obtained  by 
his  lieutenant-generals  Antistius,  Fumius,  and  Agrippa,  Csesar 

"  Hither  Ocean]  CUerior  Oeearms.  What  Florus  meant  by  Citerior 
Occanns,  neither  Kyckias,  nor  Madame  Dacier,  nor  Duker,  can  Bc^le.  Tbo 
Cantahri  and  Astnres  were  sitnate  near  the  end  of  the  Pyrenees  farthest 
from  Kome,. on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"  By  de^ees]  In.  diem  "  From  day  to  day."  Perizonius,  Freinshe- 
mias,  and  GrsBviuSj  would  read  indidem;  but  this,  as  Duker  observes,  id 
superfluous,  when  xnde  precedes. 

20  Of  Velli<»]  All  the  editions  have  Belgica  ;  but  there  is  no  place  of  this 
name  known  in  Spain.  VeUica  is  tho  conjecture  of  Stadius,  approved  by 
Gruter,  Graivias,  and  Perizonius. 
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received  the  news  while  wintering  on  the  sea-coast  of  Tarraco.  He 
himself^  arriving  at  the  place,  hrought  some  of  the  inhabitants 
down  from  the  mountains,  bound  others  by  taking  hostages  of 
them,  and  sold  others,  by  right  of  war,  for  slaves.  The  achievement 
appeared  to  the  senate  worthy  of  the  laurel  and  tiiumphal  chariot, 
but  Csesar  was  now  so  great  that  he  could  despise  triumphs. 

The  Asturians,  at  the  same  time,  had  come  down  in  a  vast 
body  from  their  mountains ;  nor  had  they  undertaken  an  enters- 
prise  rashly,  like  barbarians,  but,  having  pitched  their  camp  at 
the  river  Astura,  and  divided  their  forces  into  three  parts,  they 
prepared  to  attack  throe  camps  of  the  Romans  at  once.  With 
such  bravo  enemies,  coming  upon  us  so  suddenly  and  in  such 
order,  there  would  have  been  a  doubtful  and  desperate  combat^ 
(and  would  that  I  could  think  the  loss  on  both  sides  would 
have  been  equal !)  had  not  the  Trigaecini  betrayed  them.  Car- 
isius,  forewarned  by  the  latter  people,  and  coming  up  with  his 
array,  frustrated  the  enemy's  designs,  though  not  even  thus 
without  bloodshed.  Lancia,  a  strong  city,  received  the  survivors 
of  the  routed  army.  Here  there  was  so  fierce  an  encounter, 
that  firebrands  were  called  for  to  bum  the  city  after  it  was 
taken,  when  the  general  with  difficulty  prevailed  with  the  troops 
to  spare  it^,  "  that  it  might  bo  a  monument  of  the  Roman  vic- 
tory as  it  stood,  rather  than  burnt." 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  campaigns  of  Augustus,  as 
well  as  of  rebellion  in  Spain.  The  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards 
toward  us  was  afterward  unshaken,  and  ]>caco  remained  unin- 
terrupted ;  a  consequence  resulting  as  well  from  their  own  dis- 
position, which  was  now  more  inclined  to  tranquillity,  as  from 
the  management  of  Ca;sar,  who,  dreading  their  confidence  in 
the  mountains  where  they  sheltered  themselves,  ordered  them 
to  occupy  and  inhabit  the  part  in  which  his  camp  had  been, 
and  which  was  level  ground.  This  regulation  was  noticed  as 
one  of  great  prudence.  The  country  round  about  contains  gold, 
and  jnelds  vermilion,  chrysocoUa,  and  other  pigments.'*  Ho 
accordingly  ordered  the  soil  to  bo  worked.  Thus  the  Asturians 
became  acquainted  with  their  treasures  hid  in  the  earth,  by 
searchinsr  for  them  for  others. 


hrum. 
in 


«  ChrysocoUa,  and  other  pigments]    CTirysocdUcB^  et  dtiorum  eolorun 
ChrysocoUu  i«  gener^ly  considered  to  oe  the  same  with  borax.    Good,  i 


Borax  la  also  said  to  be  found  in  great  quantities  in  Thibet. 
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All  nations  in  llie  west  and  south  being  subdued,  and  all  to 
the  north  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  as  well  as  all  to  the 
east  between  the  Cyrus  and  Euphrates,  the  other  countries  also, 
which  had  not  fallen  under  the  authority  of  Rome,  yet  grew 
sensible  of  her  grandeur,  and  reverenced  a  people  who  had 
conquered  so  many  nations.  The  Scythians  and  Sarmatians 
«ent  embassadors  to  us,  desiring  our  friendship.  The  Seres,  too, 
and  the  Indians  who  live  under  the  very  sun,  coming  with 
jewels  and  pearls,  and  bringing  also  elephants  among  their 
presents,  thought  they  proved  their  respect  to  Augustus  by 
nothing  so  much  as  the  length  of  their  journey,  which  they  had 
taken  four  years  to  complete.  The  complexion  of  the  men*' 
showed  that  they  came  from  another  climate.  The  Parthians, 
also,  as  if  they  repented  of  their  victory,  brought  back,  of  their 
own  accord,  the  standards  which  they  had  taken  on  the  over- 
throw of  Grassus. 

Thus  there  was  every  where,  throughout  the  whole  world, 
uniform  and  uninterrupted^'  peace  or  agreement  ;'*  and  Caesar 
Augustus,  in  the  seven  hundredth  year  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  ventured  to  shut  the  temple  of  double-faced  Janus, 
which  had  been  shut  but  twice  before,  in  the  reign  of  Numa, 
and  when  Carthage  was  first  conquered.  Afterward,  applying 
his  thoughts  to  secure  tranquillity,  he  kept  in  order,  by  many 
strict  and  severe  laws,  an  age  which  was  prono  to  every  vice, 
and  plunging  fast  into  luxury.  For  these  great  achievements, 
he  was  styled  Perpetwal  Dictator^  and  Father  of  his  Countn/, 
It  was  debated,  too,  in  the  senate,  whether,  as  he  had  established 
the  empire,  he  should  not  also  be  called  Bomulus  ;  but  the 
name  of  Augustus  was  thought  more  sacred  and  venerable,  in 
order  that,  while  he  still  lived  on  earth,  he  might  in  name  and 
title  be  ranked  among  the  gods. 

»  The  complexion  of  the  men,  etc.]  Eb  tamen  ipse  Ttominftm  eolar^  etc 
The  tamen,  as  Madame  Dacier  remarks,  is  worse  than  useless,  giving  a 
ridiculoas  meaning  to  the  sentence.  It  is  wanting  in  one  of  Byckius^s 
manuscripts,  and  in  some  editions.    I  have  omitted  it. 

"  Unirorm  and  uninterrupted]  Cancta  atque  eoniinva.  Cuneta  is  read  in 
all  manuscripts  and  editions,  but  is,  as  Grsevius  observes,  unintelligible.  I 
have  preferred  unay  the  conjecture  of  Gronovius.  Lipsius  had  previously 
suggested  junda, 

84  Peace  or  agreement]  Pax—cut  pactio.  All  people  were  quiet,  as  hav- 
ing either,  from  being  conquered,  accepted  terms  of  peace,  or  consenting 
to  abstain,  at  least  for  the  present,  from  hostilities.  The  latter  class,  ns 
puker  observes,  were  those  of  whom  Florus  speaks  a  little  above ;  nations 
who,  though  not  actually  subdued  by  the  Romans,  wcro  sensiblo  of  tJiciy 
superiority,  and  respected  their  power. 
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THE  ARGUMENO*. 


Crrass  founded  bv  tlio  Greeks  on  their  return  from  Troy :  acts  of  Orestes ; 
nrrival  ofTyrrhenusin  Italy,  I.  Return  of  the  HeraclidsB ;  death  of  Co- 
drus ;  founaing  of  Megara,  Gades,  and  Utica,  II.  Of  the  Acheeans,  Pe> 
lasgi,  Theasamuis,  and  the  settlement  of  Corinth,  III.  Chalcis,  Mi^esia, 
Cumee,  Naples,  and  many  other  cities,  founded,  IV.  Affe  and  character 
of  Homer,  V.  Of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Lycurgns,  and  tne  origin  of  Car- 
thage, VI.  Of  Hesiod,  and  the  building  of  Capua  and  Nola,  VH.  Tho 
Olympic  games ;  the  founding  of  Rome,  VIII.  The  second  Macedonian 
war.  iX.  Of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  Emilius  Panlus,  X.  Pseudo- 
Philippus ;  Metellus  Maoedonicus,  Al.  Destruction  of  Corinth  and  Car- 
thage. XII.  Death  of  Cato;  character  of  Mummius  and  Sdpio  Africa- 
nus,  aIII.  Establishment  of  Roman  colonies,  XIV.,  XV.  Considerations 
why  maay  eminent  men,  in  the  several  artSj  arise  at  the  same  time,  XVI.^ 
XVU.    Commencement  of  similar  observations  on  cities,  XVIII. 

I****  [Epeus],  being  parted*  by  a  storm  from 
Nestor  his  commander,  built  Metapontum.*  Teucer,  not  being 
received  at  home,  by  his  father  Telamon,  for  his  pusillanimity 
in  not  avenging  the  injustice  shown  to  his  brother,*  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  built  Salamis,  a  city  named  after  his  own 
birthplace.  Pyrrhus,  tho  son  of  Achilles,  took  possession  of 
Epirus,  and  Phidippus*  of  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia.    As  to  Aga- 

1 1.  [Epous,]  being  parted,  etc.]  The  name  is  wanting  in  the  text  at  the 
commencement  of  this  fragment.  But  it  appears  from  Justin  xz.  2,  as  well 
OS  f^om  Aristotle,  De  Miracnlis,  that  it  was  Epeus,  the  bnilder  of  the  Trojan 
horse  (doli/abricator  EpeuSy  Virg.  -^n.,  ii.  264)  who  founded  Metapontum. 

a  Metapontum]  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

8  His  brother]  Ajax,  who  was  refused  the  arms  of  Achilles. 

*  Phidippus]  An  inferior  leader  in  the  Trojan  war,  from  the  isles  ©f  C»^ 
)7dn«,  on  the  coast  of  Caria.    Uom.  II.,  ii.  67S.  * 
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memnon,  llio  king  of  kings,  bo  was  driven  by  a  tempest  on 
the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  founded  three  cities,  Mycenae, 
Tegea,  and  Pergamus,  of  which  two  had  names  from  his  own 
country,  and  the  third  from  the  recollection  of  his  recent  vic- 
tory. Soon  after,  being  entrapped  by  the  treachery  of  his 
cousin*  JEgisthus,  who  bore  a  hereditary  hatred  toward  him, 
and  by  the  malice  of  his  wife,  he  was  murdered.  .^£^thus 
held  the  throne  for  seven  years ;  when  Orestes,  in  concert  with 
his  sister  Electra,  a  woman  of  masculine  courage,  and  sharer 
in  all  his  designs,  slew  both  -^Egisthus  and  his  own  mother. 
That  his  deed  was  approved  by  the  gods,  was  apparent  from 
the  length  of  his  life  and  the  prosperity  of  his  reign ;  for  ho 
lived  nmety  years  and  reigned  seventy.  lie  also  revenged 
himself  on  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles,  with  similar  spirit ;  for 
Pyrrhus  having  supplanted  him  by  marrying  Hermione,  tho 
daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
Orestes,  Orestes  slew  him  at  Delphi. 

During  this  period,  tho  brothers  Lydus  and  Tyrrhenus,  who 
reigned  in  Lydia,  were  compelled,  by  tho  unproductiveness  of 
their  corn-fields,  to  cast  lots  which  of  the  two,  taking  half  of 
tho  people  with  him,  should  quit  their  country.  The  lot  fell 
upon  Tyrrhenus,"  who,  sailing  into  Italy,  gave,  from  his  own 
name,  an  illustrious  and  enduring  /appellation  to  the  country, 
the  inhabitants,  and  tho  adjacent  sea.  After  tho  death  of  Ores- 
tes, his  sons,  Penthilus  and  Tisamenus,  reigned  three  years. 

IL  At  this  time,  about  eighty  years  after  Troy  was  taken, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  after  the  translation  of  Hercules  to 
the  gods,  the  family  of  Pelops,  which,  after  expelling  the  Hcr- 
achdae,  had  held,  during  tho  whole  of  this  period,  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Peloponessus,  was  in  turn  expelled  by  them.  Tho 
leaders  in  recovering  tho  dominion  were  Temenus,  Cre^hontcs, 
and  Aristodemus,  of  whom  Hercules  was  great-grandfather. 

About  tho  same  period,  Athens  ceased  to  be  ruled  by  kings, 
its  last  monarch  being  Codrus,  the  son  of  Melanthus,  a  roan 
deserving  of  particular  notice ;  for  when  the  Spartan^  were  se- 
verely pressing  the  Athenians  in  war,  and  Apollo  had  given 
an  oracle  that  that  side  would  be  victorious  whose  leader  shouUl 
be  killed  by  tho  enemy,  Codrus,  having  laid  aside  his  royd 

*  His  cousin]  Patruelis,    lie  was  the  son  of  Thycstes,  brother  of  Atrcus, 
Agftmemnon's  father. 

•  Tynhenus]  lie  ^avc  name,  it  is  said,  to  T^rrlienia,  Tiiscia,  or  Etruria, 
in  Italy.    The  story  of  his  departure  from  Lydia  is  taken  from  Herod.,  i.  94. 
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apparel,  put  on  the  atliro  of  a  shepherd,  and  went  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  camp,  where,  intentionally  provoking  a 
quarrel,  he  was  slain  without  being  known/  From  his  death, 
eternal  glory  accrued  to  Codrus,  and  victory  to  the  Athenians. 
Who  can  help  admiring  a  man  that  sought  for  death  with  the 
same  stratagems  with  which,  by  those  of  meaner  spirit,  life  is 
wont  to  be  sought  ?  His  son  Medon  was  the  first  archon  at 
Athens;  from'  whom  his  descendants  were  called  by  the  Athen- 
ians, MedontidsB  ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  following  archons, 
down  to  the  time  of  Oharops,  held  their  oflfice  during  life. 
The  Peloponnesians,  on  retiring  from  the  Athenian  territory, 
founded  Megara,  a  city  equally  distant  from  Corinth  and 
Athens. 

At  this  time,  also,  a  fleet  of  the  Tynans,  then  very  powerful 
at  sea,  founded  the  city  of  Grades,  on  the  remotest  coast  of 
Spain,  at  the  extremity  of  one  part  of  the  world,  and  on  an 
island  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  divided  from  the  continent 
only  by  a  very  narrow  strait.  By  the  same  people,  also,  a  few 
years  afterward,  Utica,  in  Africa,  was  built.  The  children  of 
Orestes,  being  expelled  by  the  Heraclidae,  and  harassed  by 
various  misfortunes,  as  well  as  by  hardships  at  sea,  found  a 
settlement,  in  the  fifteenth  year  after  their  expulsion,  opposite 
the  island  of  Lesbos. 

III.  During  this  period  Greece  was  shaken  by  violent  com- 
motions. The  Achseans,  driven  from  Laconia,  settled  in  those 
tracts  which  they  now  occupy.  The  Pelasgi  removed  to 
Athens ;  and  a  young  man  of  warlike  spirit,  by  name  Thessalus, 
and  by  birth  a  Thesprotian,  took  forcible  possession,  with  the 
aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  countrymen,  of  that  region 
which  is  now,  from  his  name,  called  Thessaly,  but  which  was 
before  termed  the  country  of  the  Myrmidons.  Hence  there  h 
reason  to  wonder  at  those  authors,  who,  in  their  accounts  of 
the  Trojan  period,  speak  of  that  country  by  the  name  of  Thes- 
saly;  a  fault  which  not  only  other  writers  commit,  but  writers 
of  tragedy  more  frequently  than  any ;  though  in  them,  least  of 
all,  is  such  license  to  be  excused,  for  they  express  nothing  in 
their  own  character  of  poets,  but  narrate  every  thing  under  the 
the  persons  of  those  who  lived  at  the  time  But  if  any  one 
shall  maintain  that  they  were  called  Thessalonians  from .  Thes- 

^  IT.  Without  bcin^  known!  Imjprudenter.    "  Ho  was  slmn  by  tho  enemy, 
not  being  aware  that  he  was  the  king.''    Lipsius, 
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salus,  the  sou  of  Hercules,*  ho  will  have  to  give  a  reason  why 
the  people  did  not  assume  this  name  till  the  time  of  the  latter 
Thessalus.  A  little  before  this,  Aletes,  sixth  in  descent  from 
Hercules,  and  son  of  Hippotes,  rebuilt'  <]k>rinth  on  the  Isthmus, 
which  was  previously  called  Ephyre,  and  which  forms  tho 
principal  banier  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  us  to  wonder  that  it  was  called  Corinth  by  Homer ;  for,  in 
his  character  of  poct^  ho  calls  both  this  city,  and  some  of  tho 
Ionian  colonies,  built  long  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  by  tho 
same  names  which  they  bore  in  his  own  times. 

rV.  The  Athenians  settled  colonies  at  Chalcis  and  Eretria 
in  Euboea;  the  Laceds&monians  established  another  at  Mag- 
nesia in  Asia.  Not  long  afterward,  the  people  of  Chalcis,  who. 
were  sprung,  as  I  have  just  said,  from  the  Athenians,  founded 
Cum86  in  Italy,  under  the  leadership  of  Hippocles  and  Megas- 
thenes.  The  course  of  their  fleet  was  directed,  as  some  say,  by 
the  flight  of  a  dove  that  preceded  it,  or,  as  others  state,  by  tho 
sound  of  brazen  instruments  during  the  night,  such  as  is  com- 
monly made  at  the  rites  of  Ceres.  Some  natives  of  this  city, 
a  long  time  after,  built  Neapolis ;  and  the  exemplary  fidelity 
of  both  these  cities  to  the  Romans,  renders  them  eminently - 
worthy  of  their  high  reputation,  and  of  the  delightful  situations 
which  they  enjoy.  But  the  institutions  of  their  original  coun- 
try have  been  more  diligently  preserved  by  the  Neapolitans  ; 
for  tho  neighborhood  of  the  Osci  altered  the  manners  of  Iho 
people  of  Cumae.  The  present  extent  of  the  walls  of  theso 
cities  shows  the  greatness  of  their  power  in  former  days. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  a  vast  number  of  Grecian  youth, 
seeking,  from  a  redundance  of  population,  for  new  settlements, 
poured  into  Asia.  The  lonians,  sailing  from  Athens  under  tho 
conduct  of  Ion,  took  possession  of  the  finest  part  of  the  sea- 
coast,  now  called  Ionia,  and  built  tho  cities  of  Ephesus,  Miletus, 
Colophon,  Priene,  Lebedus,  Myus,  Erythra,  Clazomenae,  and 
Phocsea.  They  also  seized  on  many  of  tho  islands  in  tho 
JEgean  and  Icarian  seas,  as  Samos,  Chios,  Andros,  Tenos, 
Paros,  Delos,  and  others  of  less  note.  Soon  after,  the  -/Eolians, 
also,  setting  out  from  Greece,  and  wandering  about  for  a  long 
time,  found  at  length  settlements  not  less  vjUuable,  and  founded 

"  III.  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Ilereules]  Father  of  Phidippus  above  mea- 
tioned.    Homer,  loc,  cU. 
»  Kehuilt]  Oondldlt.    "  Ex  integro,  restituit.".    Vosiiua, 
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some  famous  cities,  ss  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Larissa,  Myiino,  and 
Mityleno,  with  others  in  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

V.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  illustrious  genius  of  Homer 
shone  forth ;  a  genius  great  beyond  example ;  for  by  the  grand- 
eur of  his  subjects,  and  the  splendor  of  his  verse,  ho  has  gained 
an  exclusive  right*"  to  the  name  of  poet.  What  is  most  re- 
markable with  respect  to  him,  is,  that  neither  was  there  any 
one  before  him  whom  ho  could  imitate,  nor  has  any  one  sinco 
been  found  who  could  imitate  him.  Nor  can  we  point  to  any 
other  author,  except  Homer  and  Antilochus,  who  arrived  at 
the  highest  excellence  in  the  kind  of  writing  of  which  he  was 
the  inventor.  He  lived  longer  after  the  Trojan  war,  which  ho 
took  for  his  subject,  than  some  suppose;  for  he  flourished 
about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  bom  within  a 
thousand  Ifc  is  not  at  all_  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  fre- 
quently uses  the  expression  oioi  rvy  ^(^toi  eiai^  such  as  men  now 
are  ;  for  by  this  the  difierenco  in  mankind,  as  well  as  in  ages, 
is  signified.  Whoever  believes  that  he  was  bom  blind,  must 
bo  himself  deprived  of  all  his  senses. 

VI.  In  the  subsequent  period,  about  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago,  the  empire  of  Asia  was  transferred  from  tlio 
Assyrians,  who  had  held  it  a  thousand  and  seventy  years,  to 
the  Modes.  For  Arbaces,  a  Mede,  dethroned  and  put  to  death 
their  monarch  Sardanapalus,  a  man  immersed  in  luxurious 
gratifications,  and  courting  extravagant  pleasures  to  his  own 
destmction ;  and  who  was  the  thiity-third  in  succession  from 
Ninus  and  Serairamis,  the  founders  of  Babylon,  a  succession  so 
regular  that  the  son  had  in.  every  instance  inherited  the  throno 
of  his  fether. 

In  this  age,  too,  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  a  man  of 
royal  birth,  was  the  author  of  a  most  severe  and  just  body  of 
laws,  and  of  a  system  of  education  most  suitable"  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  countrymen ;  and  Sparta,  as  long  as  she  adhered 
to  it,  was  eminently  prosperous. 

During  the  same  period,  sixty-five  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  the  city  of  Carthago  was  built  by  Elissa  of  Tyre, 

10  V.  An  exolasivo  right,  etc.]  Solus  CMpeUari  poeta  tneruU.  *^  Non  snm- 
mns  modo;  splendidum  judicium."    JCrause, 

11  VI.  System  of  education  most  suitable]  DiadpHna  convenienHftsima 
[tir\.  I  have  omitted  r»r,  which,  as  Rahnkcn  says,  ^*  nuJIo  pacto  tolerari 
potest."  Iloinsins  would  alter  it  to  viHuti ;  Rahnken  to  virilma  ;  and  soma 
other  critics,  as  Kraase  signifies,  havo  proposed  virii. 
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whom  somo  suppose  to  bo  the  same  as  Dido.  About  the  same 
time,  Caranus,  a  man  of  regal  extraction,  being  the  sixteenth  in 
descent  from  Hercules,  took  his  departure  from  Argos,  and 
seized  on  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  The  great  Alexander, 
being  the  seventeenth  in  succession  from  Caranus,  might  justly 
boast  of  his  lineages,  as  being  on  his  mother's  side  from 
Achilles,  and  on  his  father's  from  Hercules.** 

VIL  Coeval  with  these  events,  and  separated  by  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  Homer,  lived  Hesiod,  a  man 
of  exquisite  taste,  remarkable  for  the  gentle  sweetness  of  his  , 
numbers,  and  a  great  lover  of  ease  and  retirement.  As  he  was 
nearest  in  time  to  his  illustrious  predecessor,  he  was  also  nearest 
in  the  reputation  of  his  writings.  He  avoided  resembling 
Homer  in  one  respect,  for  he  has  mentioned  both  his  country 
and  his  parents ;  but  the  former  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  re- 
proach, on  account  of  a  fine  which  it  had  imposed  upon  him. 

While  I  am  treating  of  foreign  matters,  a  point  in  our  own 
history  occurs  to  me,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  mistakes, 
and  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  discrepancy  in  the  opin- 
ions of  writers.  Some  authors  say  that,  during  this  period, 
about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  Capua  and  Nola 
were  founded  by  the  Tuscans ;  and  to  their  opinion  I  readily 
asaent  But  how  greatly  docs  Marcus  Cato  difier  from  them, 
who  states  that  "  Capua  was  first  founded  by  the  Tuscans,  and 
Nola  some  time  afterward ;  but  that  Capua  had  stood,  before 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years."  If  this  be  the  case,  and  as  only  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  taking  of  Capua,  it  can  be  but  five 
nundred  years  since  it  was  built  For  my  own  part,  speaking 
with  deference  to  the  accuracy  of  Cato,  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  so  great  a  city  rose,  flourished,  fell,  and  spning  up  again^ 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

VHL  The  Olympic  games,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  spec- 
tacles of  entertainment,  and  best  adapted  for  invigorating  the 
mind  and  the  body,  had  their  commencement  soon  afterward, 
the  founder  of  them  being  Iphitus  of  Elis,  who  instituted 
those  contests,  as  well  as  a  market,  eight  hundred  and  four 
years  before  you,  Marcus  Vinicius,  entered  upon  your  consulship. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  inserted,  in  all  the  editions,  a  passage  from 
^mUhtt  (or  rather  as  Krause  thinks,  ManUitu)  i^ura.  Some  person,  in  old 
ihnoB,  seems  to  have  written  it  in  the  margin  of  his  manuscript,  whence  it 
crept  into  the  text.    I  have  omitted  it. 
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By  some,  however,  Atreus  is  said  to  have  commenced  thia 
solemnity,  when  he  exhibited,  in  this  same  place,  funeral  games 
in  honor  of  his  father  Pelops,  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  on  which  occasion  Hercules  was  victor  in  every  kind 
of  contest 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  archons  at  Athens  ceased  to  be 
elected  for  life,  Alcmseon  being  the  last  that  was  so  appointed^ 
and  were  chosen  only  for  ten  years ;  an  arrangement  which 
lasted  for  seventy  years,  when  the  administration  was  committed 
to  annual  magistrates.  Of  those  who  held  office  for  ten  years, 
the  first  was  Charops,  and  the  last  Eryxias ;  of  those  who  re- 
tained it  but  one  year,  the  first  was  Creon. 

In  the  sixth  Olympiad,  twenty-two  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first,  Eomulus,  the  son  of  Mars,  having  avenged 
the  wrong  done  to  his  grandfather,  foimded  tiie  city  of  Romo 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Pales  ;*'  from 
which  time,  to  that  of  your  consulate,  is  a  period  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-three  years.  This  event  took  place  four 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  The 
work  was  effected  by  Komulus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Latin 
legions  of  his  grandfather ;  for  I  can  readi  y  behove  those  who 
give  this  account^  since,  without  such  assistance,  and  with 
merely  a  defenseless  band  of  shepherds,  he  could  hardly  have 
established  a  new  city,  while  the  Vejentines,  the  other  Etrus- 
cans, and  the  Sabines,  were  so  close  upon  nim,  how  much  so- 
ever he  strengthened  it  by  opening  aa  asylum  between  the 
two  groves.  He  had  a  hundred  chosen  Wien,  c^led  Fathers,  as 
a  public  council     Such  origin  had  the  term  Patricians."     The 

seizure  of  the  Sabine  virgins  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  ♦  «  « 

IX.  *  *  *  proved  a  more  powerful  enemy"  than  the  Ro* 
mans  had  apprehended ;  for  he  maintained  a  struggle,  during 
two  years,  with  such  variation  of  fortune,  that  he  had  generally 
the  advantage,  and  drew  a  great  part  of  Greece  into  alliance 
with  him.    Even  the  Rhodians,  who  had  previously  been  most 

"  VIII.  Feast  of  Pales]  April  21st. 

"  Patricians]  Patrioiij  frompcUres,    Comp.  Flor.,  i.,  1. 

»5  IX.  Proved  a  more  powerml  enemy]  Here  is  a  great  hiatus^  all  the 
liifltory  of  Romo  being  lost  fVom  the  foandation  of  the  city  to  the  year  ij.o. 
582.  The  oommenoement  of  the  chapter  stands  thus:  .  .  •  qttam  timuetat 
JiostiSj  expetU,  Cipsius,  for  expetU,  would  substitute  extUUy  and  thinks  that 
the  author  had  written  something  to  this  effect :  Fopulo  Bomnno  graviar, 
qmm  timuerat,  Tiostia  exUtU^  nempo  Fenes.    Soo  Florus,  IL  13. 
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faithful  to  the  Romans,  began,  with  wavering  tiUegianco,  to 
watch  the  turns  of  fortune,  and  appeared  rather  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  king.  Eumenes,  too,  in  this  war,  was  undecided  in 
his  views,  and  acted  consistently  neither  with  his  brother's** 
proceedings  at  first,  nor  with  his  own  general  conduct.  At 
length  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  elected  to  the  consul- 
ship Lucius  .^Emilius  Paulus,  who  had  previously  triumphed 
both  as  praetor  and  consul ;  a  man  deserving  of  the  highest 
honor  which  merit  can  be  conceived  to  attain.  He  was  the 
son  of  that  Paulua  who  commenced  with  such  reluctance  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  so  fatal  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  who  met 
death  in  it  with  so  much  fortitude.  He  routed  Perses,  in  a 
great  battle,  near  a  city  named  Pydna  in  Macedonia,  and  drove 
him  from  his  camp ;  and  at  last,  after  destroying  his  troops, 
forced  him  to  flee  from  his  dominions.  The  king,  after  quitting 
Macedonia,  took  refuge  in  the  island  c^  Samothrace,  and  com- 
mitted himself,  as  a  suppliant,  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple. 
Cnaeus  Octavius,  the  praetor,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  followed  him  thither,  and  prevailed  on  him,  rather  by  per- 
suasion than  by  force,  to  trust  himself  to  the  honor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ^milius  Paulus,  in  consequence,  led  this  most  eminent 
and  celebrated  prince  in  triumph. 

In  this  year,  too,  were  two  other  famous  triumphs  ;  that  of 
Octavius,  the  naval  commander,  and  that  of  Anicius,  who 
drove  before  his  chariot  Gentius,  the  king  of  the  lilyrians. 
How  constantly  envy  attends  eminent  fortune,  and  how  closely 
it  pursues  the  highest  characters,  may  be  understood  from  the 
following  circumstance,  that  while  no  one  objected  to  the 
triumphs  of  Anicius  and  Octavius,  there  were  some  who  en- 
deavored to  hinder  that  of  Paulus,  though  it  far  exceeded  the 
others,  as  well  in  the  greatness  of  Perses  as  a  monarch,  as  in 
the  magnificent  display  of  war-trophies,  and  the  quantity  of 
money  carried  in  it ;  as  it  brought  into  the  treasury  two  nun-, 
dred  thousand  sestertia,*^  being  beyond  comparison  more  splen- 
did than  any  triumph  that  preceded  it. 

X.  During  the  same  time,  while  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who 
built  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  and  who  was  then  king 
of  Syria,  was  besieging  Ptolemy  the  young  king  of  Egypt,  in 
Alexandria,  Marcus  Popilius  Laenas  was  sent  as  embassador  to 

»        "  IBs  brother's!  Attains. 

"  Two'liundred  thousand  Bostertia]  1,776,041?.  18«.  4d. 
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liim,  to  require  him  to  desist  from  the  siege.    Popilius  delivered 

his  message,  and  the  king  replying  that  Ae  -vjould  consider  of 
the  matter^  he  drew  a  circle  round  him  with  a  rod  upon  tho 
sand,  desiring  him  to  give  a  decisive  answer  before  ho  passed 
that  boundary.  Roman  firmness  overcame  the  king's  hesita- 
tion, and  the  consul  was  obeyed. 

Lucius  -^Emilius  Paulus,  who  obtained*  the  great  victory  over 
Perses,  had  four  sons ;  of  whom  he  had  allowed  the  two  eldest 
to  be  adopted,  one  by  Publius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Africanus, 
who  retained  nothing  of  his  father's  greatness  but  the  splendor 
of  his  name  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  other  by 
Fabius  Maximus ;  the  two  younger,  at  the  time  when  he  gained 
the  victory,  ho  had  still  at  home,  as  being  yet  under  age. 
Previously  to  the  day  of  his  triumph,  when,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  he  was  making  a  statement  of  his  services  to  an 
assembly  without  the  city,  he  entreated  the  immortal  gods,  that 
if  any  of  them  looked  enviously  on  his  actions  and  fortune, 
they  would  vent  their  displeasure  on  himself  rather  than  on  tho 
Commonwealth.  This  expression,  as  if  uttered  by  an  oracle, 
robbed  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  ofispring ;  for  of  the  two 
sons  whom  he  had  m  his  house,  he  lost  one  a  few  days  before 
his  triumph,  and  the  other  in  fewer  days  after  it. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  censorship  of  Fulvius  Flaccus 
and  Posthumius  Albinus,  which  was  exercised  with  great 
severity ;  for  Cngeus  Fulvius,  the  brother  of  Fulvius  the  censor, 
and  partner  with  him  in  property,"  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  those  very  censors. 

XL  Subsequently  to  the  conquest  and  capture  of  Perses, 
who  died  four  years  afterward  in  private  custody"  at  Alba,  a 
man  who,  from  his  false  representations  concerning  his  birth, 
was  called  Pseudo-Philippus  (for  ho  said  that  his  name  was 
Philip,  and  that  he  was  of  the  royal  blood,  though  he  was,  in 
reality,  of  the  meanest  extraction),  seized  the  government  of 
Macedonia  by  force  of  arms,  and  assumed  the  ensigns  of 
royalty.  But  he  soon  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness ;  for  tho 
praetor  Quintus  Metellus,  who,  from  his  merit  in  war,  had  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Macedonicus,  gained  a  noble  victory 
over  both  the  imposter  and  his  nation,  and  subdued  at  the 

^8  X.  Partner  with  liim  in  property]  Conaors,  "  Oonsortes  ore  properly 
eoheirs,  inheriting  a  property  in  common,  which  they  suffer  to  remain,  at 
least  for  a  time,  undivided."    Bttrman. 

i»  XI.  Private  enstody]  JAberd  cvstodid.    See  Sail.,  Oat.,  c.  47. 
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same  time,  in  a  great  battle,  the  Achaeans^**  who  had  recom- 
menoed  hostilities.  This  is  the  Metellus  Macedonicus  who 
erected  the  porticos  round  the  two  temples  without  an  inscrip- 
tion, now  encircled  by  the  porticos  of  Octavia,  and  who 
brought  from  Macedonia  the  group  of  equestrian  statues  that 
face  the  front  of  the  temples,  and  form  at  present  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  place.  Of  this  group  the  following  origin  is 
related.  Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  said,  desired  Lysippus,  an 
eminent  artist  in  such  performances,  to  make  statues  of  such 
horsemen  of  his  own  troop  as  had  &llen  at  the  river  Granicus, 
representing  their  likenesses  in  the  figures,  and  placing  one  of 
Alexander  himself  among  them.  It  was  this  Metellus,  too, 
who  first  built  at  Rome  a  temple  of  marble,^^  amor^^  the.edificoa 
just  mentioned,  and  who  was  consequendy  the  introducer  of 
what  is  to  be  called  cither  magnificence  or  luxury.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  indeed,  a  man  of  any  nation,  age,  or  rank, 
whose  felicity  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Metellus,  tor  be- 
sides his  splendid  triumphs,  his  distinguished  honors,  his  ao< 
knowledged  pre-eminence  in  the  state,  his  long  extent  of  life, 
and  his  zealous  yet  harmless  contests  with  opponents  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  he  was  the  father  of  four  sons,  whom  he 
saw  arrive  at  manhood,  and  whom  he  left  surviving,  and  in  en- 
joyment of  the  highest  honors.  These  four  sons  supported  his 
bier  before  the  Rostra,  one  of  them  having  been  consul  and 
censor,  another  consul,  the  third  being  consul  at  the  time,  and 
the  fourth  a  candidate  for  the  honor,  which  he  afterward  ob- 
tained. Such  an  end  may  rather  be  called  a  happy  retirement 
from  life,  than  death. 

Xn.  The  whole  of  Achaia,  of  which  a  great  part  had  been 
reduced  by  the  conduct  and  arms  of  Metellus,  was  now,  as  we 
have  said,  strongly  inclined  to  hostilities,  being  instigated 
chiefly  by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  guilty  even  of  great  in- 
sults to  the  Romans ;  and  to  conduct  the  war  against  them  the 
consul  Mummius  was  chosen.  About  the  same  time,  too, 
rather  because  the  Romans  wished  to  believe  whatever  was 
said  against  the  Carthaginians,  than  because  any  thing  was 

^  The  AchaBuns]  AchcBos.  That  is,  the  Greeks.  The  Boznons  called 
Greece,  as  their  province,  Achaia.    See  Florus,  ii.,  7. 

«i  A  temple  of  marble]  .^Sdem  ex  marmore.  Barman  would  take  cedem 
for  cadeSj  understanding  a  private  house  for  Metellus  himself  j  but  this,  as 
Krause  says,  is  not  only  invUd  LatinUaie^  but  invUA  historia;  for  marblcn 
was  not  used  in  the  oroctiou  of  private  houses  till  a  much  later  period^ 
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said  against  them  worthy  of  belief  the  senate  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  Carthage.  Accordingly  Publius  Scipio  iEIinila- 
nus,  a  man  who  emulated  alike  the  virtues  of  his  grand&ther 
Publius  Africanus  and  his  fether  Lucius  Paulus ;  who,  in  every 
qualification  for  war  or  peace,  was  the  most  eminent  of  his  age 
as  well  in  natural  ability  as  in  acquired  knowledge  ;  who,  through 
the  whole  of  his  life,  neither  did,  nor  said,  nor  thought  any 
thing  but  what  was  praiseworthy ;  and  who,  as  I  have  observed, 
had  been  adopted  by  Scipio  the  son  of  Africanus,  was  elected 
consul,  though  at  the  time  he  was  only  candidate  for  an  sedile- 
ship.  He  had  been  previously  honored  in  Spain  with  a  mural, 
and  in  Africa  with  an  obsidional  crown ;  in  Spain,  also,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  challenge,  he  had,  though  but  of  moderate  bodily 
strength,  slain  an  antagonist  of  extraordinary  stature  ;  and  he 
now  pressed  on  the  war  against  Carthage,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted for  two  years  by  the  preceding  consuls,  with  additional 
vigor.  This  city,  which,  rather  from  jealousy  of  its  power 
than  from  any  recent  ofiense,  was  an  object  of  hatred  to  Borne, 
he  utterly  destroyed,  and  made  it  as  much  a  monument  of  his 
own  military  prowess  as  it  had  previously  been  of  his  grand- 
father's clemency. 

Carthage  was  demolished  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years 
ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Cnseus  Cornelius  Lentulus,  and  Lucius 
Mummius,  after  having  stood  six  hundred  and  seventy-two 
years.  Such  was  the  end  of  Carthage,  the  rival  of  the  empire 
of  Rome,  with  which  our  forefathers  commenced  war  in  the 
consulate  of  Claudius  and  Fulvius,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
years  before  you,  Marcus  Vinicius,  entered  upon  your  consul- 
ship. Thus  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  there  subsisted  be- 
tween these  two  nations  either  war,  or  preparations  for  war, 
or  unsettled  peace.  Nor  did  Home,  though  the  whole  world 
were  subdued,  trust  that  she  should  be  safe  while  there  was  left 
even  the  name  of  Carthage  unremoved.  So  apt  is  hatred* 
arising  from  contentions,  to  continue  longer  than  the  fear  of 
danger,  and  not  to  be  laid  aside  even  when  the  opposite  party 
is  vanquished ;  nor  does  the  object  «f  enmity  cease  to  be  de- 
tested until  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 

XTTT.  Three  years  before  Carthage  was  demolished,  Mar^.u0 
Cato,  who  had  been  a  constant  advocate  for  its  destruction,  died 
in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Censorius  and  Marcus  Manlius.  In 
the  very  year  in  which  Carthage  fell,  Lucius  Mummius  utterly 

18* 
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destroyed  Corinth,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  it  had 
been  built  by  Aletes  the  son  of  Hippotes.  Each  of  the  generals 
tras  honored  with  a  name  fi'om  the  people  whom  ho  conquered, 
the  one  being  styled  Africanus,  the  other  Achaicus.  No  new 
fnan^^  before  Mummius,  had  ever  assumed  a  surname  derived 
fbom  military  merit  Of  these  two  commanders,  the  dispositions, 
as  well  as  the  pursuits,  were  entirely  different.  Scipio  was  so 
elegant  a  cultivator  and  admirer  of  liberal  studies,  and  of  every 
kind  of  learning,  that  he  had  constantly  with  him,  at  home  and 
in  the  field,  two  men  of  eminient  talents,  Polybius  and  PanaBtius; 
for  no  man  balanced  the  fetigues  of  business  with  the  enjoy- 
ments of  leisure  more  judiciously  than  Scipio,  as  he  was  con- 
stantly studying  the  arts  either  of  war  or  of  peace,  and 
oonstantly  exercising  either  his  body  in  toil  or  his  mind  in 
learning.  Mummius,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  extremely  igno- 
rant, that  when,  on  the  taking  of  Corinth,  ho  was  hiring  persons 
tb  carry  pictures  and  statues,  finished  by  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  masters,  into  Italy,  he  ordered  notice  to  be  given  to  the 
contractors,  that,  if  they  lost  any  cf  them^  they  must  find  new 
ones.  Yet  I  think  you,  Vinicus,  must  bo  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  foi^  the  advantage  of  our  countrymen 
that  their  minds  should  have  remained  still  ignorant  of  Corinth- 
ita  elegancies,  than  that  their  knowledge  of  them  should  have 
reached  its  present  height ;  and  that  the  ancient  ignorance 
would  have  been  more  conducive  to  the  public  honor  than  our 
modern  skill. 

XIV.  As  a  view  of  any  historical  subject,  when  contracted 
into  one  continuous  narrative,  is  retained  more  easily  in  the  eye 
and  the  memory  than  when  left  dispersed  in  different  periods, 
I- have  determined  to  introduce  between  the  former  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  volume,  a  summary  of  particulars  on  a  not  un- 
important subject,  and  to  specify,  m  this  part  of  my  work,  what 
colonies,  since  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  have  been 
established  by  the  order  of  the  senate,  and  at  what  times ;  for 
of  the  military  settlements  the  occasions  and  founders  are  suflS- 
ciently  known  from  their  names.  With  this  detail  I  shall  unite, 
I  think  without  impropriety,  an  account  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  state,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  name,  by  the  com- 
munication of  its  privileges. 

Seven  years  after  the  Gauls  took  the  city,  the  colony  of  Su- 

«  XIII.  New  man]  Seo  Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  23. 
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Irium  was  settiied  ;  tho  year  after,  that  of  Setia ;  and,  after  an 
interval  of  nine  years,  that  of  Nepe.  Two-and-thirty  years  after- 
ward, the  Aricians  received  the  civic  franchise.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  years  ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Sptirius  Posthumius 
and  Veturius  Calvinus,  tho  freedom  of  the  city,  but  without  the 
right  of  voting,  was  given  to  the  Campanians  and  part  of  tho 
Samnites ;  and  tho  same  year  a  colony  was  settled  at  Gales. 
Three  years  afterward,  the  people  of  Fundi  and  Fbrmiae  wero 
admitted  as  citizens,  in  the  very  year  that  Alexandria  was 
founded.  In  the  following  consulship,  when  Spurius  Posthu- 
inius  and  Philo  Publilius  wero  censors,  the  civic  franchise  was 
granted  to  Acerra.  Three  years  afterward  tho  colony  of  Terra- 
cina  was  settled ;  four  years'  afterward,  that  of  Lucena ;  in  four 
years  more,  that  of  Suessa  Aurunca,  and  two  years  later,  thoso 
of  Saticula  and  Interamna.  Then  followed  ten  years  in  which 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurred ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  wero 
established  the  colonies  of  Sora  and  Alba,  and  two  years  after- 
ward that  of  Carseoli.  In  the  consulate  of  Quintus  Fabius  for 
the  fifth  time,  and  that  of  Decius  Miis  for  the  fourth  time,  tho 
year  in  which  Pyrrhus  began  to  reign,  colonies  were  sent  to 
Sinuessa  and  .Mintumae,  and  four  years  afterward  to  Venusia. 
After  an  interval  of  two  years,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcus 
Curius  and  Kufinus  Cornelius,  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but 
without  that  of  voting,  were  given  to  tho  Sabines ;  an  event 
which  took  place  about  three  himdred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
About  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Fabius 
Dorso  and  Claudius  Canina,  colonies  were  sent  to  Cosa  and 
Pnestum,  and  five  years  afterward,  in  tho  consulship  of  Sempro-. 
nius  Sophus  and  Appius,  the  son  of  Appius  Caccus,  to  Arimi- 
num  and  Beneventum ;  and  the  right  of  voting  was  then 
granted  to  the  Sabines.  At  the  commencement  of  the  first  Pu- 
nic war,  Firmum  and  Castrum  were  occupied  with  colonies,  and 
the  following  year  .^Bsemia ;  in  seventeen  years  aft^n^ard  JSsu- 
lum  and  Alsium ;  two  years  later,  Pregense ;  in  tho  next  year,' 
when  Torquatus  and  Sempronius  were  consuls,  Brundusium; 
three  years  after,  in  the  year  when  the  games  of  Flora  com- 
menced, Spoletium.  Two  years  later,  Valentia  was  colonized,' 
fxnd,  about  tho  time  of  Hannibal's  arrival  in  It^dy,  Cremona  and 
Placentia. 

XV.  Neither  while  Hannibal  remained  in  Italy,   nor  for 
several  years  immediately  sticeeding  his  departure,  had  tho  Ro- 
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mans  any  opportunities  of  bounding  colonies ;  fi>r,  while  the  wai 
lasted,  they  were  obliged  to  press  soldiers,  instead  of  discharg- 
ing them,  and,  when  it  was  ended,  their  strength  required  to  be 
recruited  rather  than  dispersed.  However,  in  the  consulship  of 
Manlius  Yolso  and  Fabius  Nobilior,  about  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  ago,  the  colony  of  Bononia  was  settled,  and 
five  years  afterward,  those  of  Pisaurum  and  Potentia ;  in  threei 
years  more,  Aquileia  and  Gravisca;  four  years  later,  Luca. 
During  the  same  period,  though  some  express  a  doubt  of  it, 
colonies  were  sent  to  Puteoli,  Salemum,  and  Buxentum.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  ago,  a  colony  was  sent  to  Aux^ 
imum  in  the  Picenian  territory ;  this  took  place  three  years 
before  Cassius  the  censor  began  to  build  the  theater  looking 
from  the  LupercaP'  toward  Mount  Palatine,  when  the  great 
austerity  of  manners,  and  the  consul  Scipio,  prevented  him'*^ 
from  completing  it ;  an  occurrence  which  I  number  among  the 
inost  honorable  testimonies  to  the  public  character  in  those. 
days.  In  the  consulship  of  Cassius  Longinus  and  Sextius  Cal- 
vinus  (who  defeated  the  Salyes'*  at  the  springs  which  were 
from  him  named  Aquce  SexticB\  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  years  ago,  the  colony  of  Fabrateria  was  settled,  and  the 
year  after  those  of  Scylacium,  Minervium,  Tarenfum,  and  Nep- 
tunia,  as  well  as  Carthage  in  Africa,'*  which  was,  as  I  have 
said,  the  first  colony  planted  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  Con- 
cerning Dertona  there  is  no  certainty;  but  Narbo  Martins  in 
Gaul  was  settled  in  the  consulship  of  Porcius  and  Marcius, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  ago.  Twenty-three  years 
after  was  founded  Eporedia  among  the  Bagienni,'*^  when  Marius 
was  consul,  for  the  sixth  time,  with  Valerius  Flaccus.  Any 
colony  settled  since  that  time,  except  the  military  colonies,  I 
am  unable  to  recollect, 

XVI.  Though  this  little  portion  of  my  work  has  exceeded 

»  XV.  From  the  Lupercal]  A  Zvpercali,  "  The  Lnpercal  waa  a  grotto 
Bocred  to  Pan,  near  the  ralatine  mount.''    Krattse, 

24  When  the  great  austerity  of  pawners — prevented  him,  etc.]  There  are 
various  readings  of  this  passage^  btit  all  producing  much  the  same  sense. 
Krause  reads,  Out  (Casaio)  id  aeTnoliendo--Tegtith'e ;  that  is^  *^  the  austerity 
of  manners,  and  Scipio  the  consul,  opposed  Cassius  by  pullmg  it  (the  thea- 
ter) down." 

«*  Salyes]  A  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

-=  Carthage  in  Africa]  A  colony  was  established  on  the  site  of  the  old  city 
by  the  Gracchi,  and  called  Colonva  Carthago. 

'J"  Bagienni]  Otherwise  callod  Vagienni,  a  people  of  Liguria,  near  th« 
.source  of  the  To. 
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the  limits  intended,  and  though  I  am  sensible  that  in  so  hasty 
a  composition,  which,  like  a  wheel  or  rapid  torrent,'*  allows 
me  nowhere  to  make  a  stand,  I  ought  rather  to  omit  some 
things  that  may  seem  necessaiy  than  to  introduce  any  that 
are  superfluous,  I  yet  can  not  refrain  from  noticing  a  point  on 
which  I  have  often  reflected,  and  on  which  I  could  never  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  For  who  can  sufficiently  won- 
der, that  the  most  eminent  geniuses  in  every  art  have  agreed 
in  one  conmion  character,  and  have  fallen  within  one  period  of  y 
lime ;  and  that,  as  different  kinds  of  animals,  shut  up  in  a  fold 
or  other  inclosure,  continue  each  distinct  from  those  around  it,, 
and  form  themselves  into  separate  bodies,  so  minds,  capable  of 
any  great  achievements,  have  formed  distinct  assemblages 
about  the  same  time  and  with  similar  effect  ?  One  age,  and 
that  not  extending  through  many  years,  gave  luster  to  tragedy 
by  the  works  of  tnose  great  authors,  men  animated  by  a  divine 
spirit,  -^chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  One  age  produced 
the  Ancient  Comedy,  under  Cratinus,  Aristophanes,  and  Eupo- 
lis.  As  for  the  New  Comedy,  Menander,  with  Philemon  and 
Diphilus,  his  equals  in  age  ratiier  than  ability,  not  only  invented 
it  within  a  few  years,  but  left  works  in  it  beyond  imitation. 
The  distinguished  philosophers,  too,  deriving  their  knowledge 
from  the  lips  of  Socrates,  in  how  short  a  time  did  they  ^, 
whom  I  have  a  little  before  enumerated,''"  flourish  after  the 
death  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  I  And  in  oratory  what  splendor 
was  there  before  Isocrates,  or  after  the  death  of  his  hearers  and 
their  immediate  disciples  ?  So  crowded  were  they  into  a  short 
space  of  time,  that  all  who  were  worthy  of  being  remembered 
must  have  been  known  to  each  other. 

XVII.  Nor  has  this  peculiarity  occurred  more  among  the 
Greeks  than  among  the  Komans.  Roman  tragedy,  unless  we 
go  back  to  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  efforts,  which  de- 
serve no  praise  but  as  attempts  at  invention,  subsists  wholly 
in  the  writings  of  Accius  and  his  cotemporaries.  The  agree- 
able sportiveness  of  Latin  humor  displayed  itself  about  the 
same  time,  in  Csecilius,  Terence,  and  Afranius.'"     As  for  the 

«8  XVI.  Torrent]  ChirgUia,  The  words  og  verticisy  which  follow  this,  and 
which  Rnhnken  and  Erause  think  a  mere  eloss,  I  have  omitted. 

90  Whom  I  have  a  little  before  enumerated]  Quoapatdo  ante  emtmeramanue. 
In  some  part  of  the  book  which  is  now  lost. 

8"  XVII.  Csecilias,  Terence,  and  Afranius]  Why  does  he  omit  Plautus  ? 
'^  I  mast  snppose  either  that  the  name  of  Bautas  has  dropped  ont  of  the 
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Kstorians,  a  peiiod  of  less  than  eighty  years  (even  if  we  in- 
dude  Livy  in  the  age  of  the  earlier  writers)  produced  them  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Cato  and  some  old  and  obscure  annalists. 
Nor  did  the  assemblage  of  poets  extend  further  in  time,  either 
upward  or  downward.  With  respect  to  oratory,  forensic 
pleading,  and  the  perfect  beauty  of  prose  eloquence,  they  burst 
forth  complete  (to  say  nothing  of"  Cato,  and  to  speak  with  duo 
respect  for  Publius  Crassus,  Scipio,  Lailius,  the  Gracchi,  Fan- 
nius,  and  Servius  Galba)  under  Cicero,  who  was  the  coiyphaBUS 
in  his  art ;  as  of  all  other  orators  we  receive  pleasure  from  few, 
and  admire  none,  except  such  as  lived  in  his  time,  or  imme- 
diately succeeded  it."  That  the  same  has  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  grammarians,  statuaries,  painters,  and  sculptors,** 
whoever  investigates  the  records  of  ages  will  easily  convince 
himself  and  will  see  that  the  most  eminent  performances  in 
every  art  are  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  of  time. 

Of  this  concurrence  of  similar  geniuses  in  the  same  period, 
of  their  corresponding  devotion  to  like  pursuits,  and  their 
equality  of  progress,  I  often  inquire  for  the  causes,  but  find 
none  that  I  can  regard  as  satisfactory.  Some,  however,  I  dis- 
cover that  are  probable ;  among  which  are  the  following. 
Emulation  nourishes  genius  ;  and  at  one  time  envy,  at  another 
admiration,  kindles  a  spirit  of  imitation.  Any  art,  too,  which 
is  pursued  with  extreme  zeal,  will  soon  reach  the  height  of 
excellence ;  and  to  stand  still  on  the  summit  is  diflScuTt ;  as, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  what  can  not  advance,  recedes. 
And  as  wo  are  at  first  excited  with  ardor  to  overtake  those 
whom  we  think  our  superiors,  so,  when  we  once  despair  of 
surpassing  or  equaling  them,  our  zeal  flags  "with  our  hope, 
ceases  to  pursue  what  it  can  not  attain,  and,  relinquishing  that 
object. as  already  pre-occupied,  turns  to  something  new.  De- 
text,  or,  what  seems  more  probable,  that  Pateroulos  cntertiuned  the  same 
opinion  of  Plantus  as  Horace  expresses,  De  Arte  Foetic&,  270,  and  therefore 
intentionally  omitted  him."    Eravse. 

»»  Except  such  as  lived  in  his  time,  or  immediately  succeeded  it]  Kemi- 
nem — nin  aut.ab  illo  vifum,  avt  qm  iUvm  viderU.  This  is  translated  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  Krause.  Those  who  were  viei  ah  iUo  were  his 
cotemporaries  (some  of  them,  perhaps,  a  little  his  seniors),  with  whom  ho 
lived,  as  it  were,  face  to  face ;  those  qui  illum  viderunt  were  the  men  of  tho 
Fucceedinff  generation,  who  were  just  old  enough  to  have  had  a  sight  of  him. 
Thus  Ovid  says  of  Virgil,  ViraUvum  tantum  indi, 

^  Statuaries — Sculptors]  FlaeHa—acalptoribus.  PlasteSj  one  that  malcea 
figures  of  any  soft  matter,  as  clay ;  mUptory  or  soidptor,  one  who  works  with 
harder  material,  as  stone  or  wood. 
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dining  any  pursuit  in  which  we  can  not  arrive  at  eminence,  we 
endeavor  to  find  one  that  will  allow  scope  for  our  exertions ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  such  changes,  if  frequent  and  un- 
steady, prove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  perfection. 

XVin.  Our  wonder  may  well  be  transferred  from  ages  to 
cities.  One  city  in  Attica  was  distinguished  in  eloquence  for 
a  greater  number  of  years,  and  for  more  achievements  in  it 
than  all  the  rest  of  Greece ;  so  that,  though  the  natives  of 
that  country  were  dispersed  through  its  different  states,  we 
might  suppose  its  genius  to  have, been  confined  entirely  within 
the  walls  of  Athens.  Nor  do  I  more  wonder  that  this  should 
liave  been  the  case,  than  that  not.  a  single  orator  of  Argos, 
Thebes,  or  Lacedaemon,  was  thought  worthy  of  notice  during 
his  life,  or  of  remembrance  after  his  death.  In  such  studies, 
these,  as  well  as  many  other  cities,  wero  wholly  unproductive, 
except  that  the  single  muse  of  Pindar  conferred  some  degree 
of  luster  on  Thebes.  Alcman"  the  Lacedaemonians  wisely 
claim.     *    *     *     * 

^  XVni.  Alcman]  He  was  a  native  of  Lydia,  and  brought  to  Lacedemon 
when  very  young,  a»  a  slave. 
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XXXVIII,  XXXIX.  Pompey  conquers  M-ithridateiBjand  triumphs,  XL. 
Descent,  character,  and  actions  of  Julius  Caesar,  aLI.-XLIII.  ilrst 
Triumvirate ;  consulship  of  CsBsar,  XLIV.  Of  Clodius,  Cicero,  and  Cato, 
XLV.  Csesar^s  acts  in  Gaul ;  Crassus  killed  in  Parthia,  XLVI.  Further 
proceedings  of  Csesar ;  Clodius  slain  by  Milo.  XLVU.  Civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompev.  XLVIII.-LII.  Death  oi  Pompey,  LIII.  Caesar's  ac- 
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and  war  between  Caesar  and  Anton v,  LX.,  LXI.  Provinces  decreed  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius  by  the  senate ;  Caesar  slighted.  LXII.  Antony  joins 
the  army  of  Lepidus,  LXIII.  Death  of  Decimus  Brutus ;  banishment  of 
Cicero,  LXIV.  Tho  second  Triumvirate,  LXV.  Another  proscription ; 
death  of  Cicero,  LXVI.  Conduct  of  the  Bomans  at  the  time  of  tho 
proscription,  LXVII.    Of  Caelius  and  Milo;  of  the  clemency  of  Ctesar, 
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LXVm.  Of  Dolabella,  Vatinios,  and  the  Prodian  law.  LXIX.  Proceod- 
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thia,  LXXXn.  Of  Planous,  LXXXIII.  Battle  of  Actium,  and  what  im- 
mediately followed,  LXXXIV.-LXXXVI.  Death  of  Antony,  LXXXVIL 
Conspiracy,  death,  and  character  of  Lepidus,  LXXXVIIL  Cajsar's  tri- 
umphs and  plans  of  government,  LXXXIX.  fieduction  of  Spain  and 
Ddmatia,  XC.  Boman  cnsi^s  recovered  from  the  Parthians,  XCI.  Of 
Sentius  Saturninus,  XCII.  Of  Marcellus  and  Agrippa.  XClIT,  Expedi- 
tions of  Tiberius  and  Drusus ;  death  of  Drusus,  XCIV.-XCVII.  The 
Thracian  war,  XCVIII.  Tiberius  retires  to  Bhodes,  XCIX.  Hostilities 
resumed  in  Parthia  and  Germany ;  excesses  of  Julia,  C.  Caius  C»sar  in 
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tus, CIII.,  CIV.  Acts  of  Tiberius  in  Germany,  CV.-CIX.  Insurrection 
in  I)almatia,  CX.  Proceedings  of  Tiberius  against  the  Dalmatians  and 
Pannonians ;  both  are  subdued,  CXI.-CXV.  Of  some  who  were  distin- 
guished in  tliis  war,  CXVI.  .  Loss  of  the  legions  in  Germany  under  Varsua, 
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Seianus,  CXXVII.,  CXXVin.  Observations  on  Tiberius,  CXXIX., 
CXXX.    Prayer  ibr  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  CXXXL 

L  The  former  Scipio  had  opened  for  tho  Romans  the  way 
to  power ;  the  latter*  opened  that  to  luxury.  For  when  their 
dread  of  Carthage  was  at  an  end,  and  their  rival  in  empire  was 
removed,  the  nation,  deserting  the  cause  of  virtue,  went  over, 
not  gradually,  but  with  precipitation,  to  that  of  vice ;  the  old 
rules  of  conduct  were  renounced,  and  new  introduced ;  and  tho 
people  turned  themselves  from  activity  to  slumber,  from  arms 
to  pleasure,  from  business  to  idleness.  Then  it  was  that  Scipio 
built  porticos  on  the  Capitol ;  that  Metellus  erected  those  beforo 
mentioned  ;^  and  that  Cmeus  Octavius  raised  that  pre-eminently 
delightful  one  in  the  Circus ;  and  private  luxury  soon  followed 
public  magnificence. 

There  soon  succeeded  a  lamentable  and  disgraceful  war  in 
Spain,  conducted  by  Viriathus,  a  captain  of  banditti ;  which, 
though  it  proceeded  with  various  changes  of  fortune,  was 
oftener  adverse  than  favorable  to  the  Romans.     And  Viria- 

1  The  former  Scipio— the  latter]  The  former  was  Scipio  Africanus  M^'or. 
the  conqueror  of  Hannibal ;  the  latter  Sdpio  Africanus  Minor,  who  destroyed 
Carthage  and  Numantia,  and  who  is  mentioned  above,  i.  15. 

3  Before  mentioned]  Bee  i.  2. 
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thus,  rather  tlirougli  the  treachery  than  valor  of  Servilius 
Caepio,  being  killed,  a  still  more  violent  war  with  Numanda 
burst  forth.  This  city  never  had  under  arms  more  than  ten 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  yet,  whether  from  the  obstinacy 
of  their  spirit,  the  inexperience  of  our  geucrals,  or  the  caprice 
;of  fortune,  it  compelled  both  Pompeius,  a  man  of  great  repu- 
tation (the  first  of  the  name  who  held  the  consulship),  to  sign 
n  treaty  of  peace  on  most  dishonorable  terms,  and  tho  consul 
Mancinus  Hostilius  to  make  another  not  less  mean  and  (^s- 
graoeful.  Interest  secured  Pompey  from  punishment;  but 
the  modesty  of  Mancinus,  by  shrinking  from  no  penalty,*  led 
to  his  being  surrendered  by  heralds  to  the  enemy,  stripped  of 
his  robes,  and  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  But  tho 
Numantines,  acting  like  the  people  of  Caudium  in  former  times, 
refused  to  receive  him,  saying  that  a  public  violation  of  £uth 
was  not  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  an  individual. 
.  n.  This  surrender  of  Mancinus  excited  violent  dissensdons  in 
the  state.  For  Tiberius  Gracchus  (son  of  a  most  illustrious  and 
eminent  citizen,  and  grandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Publius 
Africanus),  who  had  been  qusestor  at  the  time,  and  by  whoso 
encouragement  that  treaty  had  been  concluded,  -  was  both 
grievously  offended  at  the  annulling  of  it,  and  entertained 
apprehensions  for  himself  of  a  similar  sentence  or  punishment ; 
from  which  causes,  though  in  his  other  conduct  a  nian  of  tho 
strictest  integrity,  endowed  with  tho  highest  abilities,  and  pure 
and  upright  in  his  intentions,  in  short,  adorned  with  every  vir- 
tue of  which  man  when  perfected  both  by  nature  and  cultiva- 
tion is  susceptible,  he,  on  being  appointed  tribune  of  the  people 
in  the  consulate  of  Publius  Mutius  Scaevola  and  Lucius  Calpur- 
nius,  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  ago,  deserted  the  worthy 
party,  and  by  promising  the  rights  of  citizens  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy,  and  proposing  at  tho  same  time  agrarian  laws, 
threw  all  things,  while  all  men  were  eager  to  secure  a  footing 
in  the  state,*  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  brought  the  Com- 

*  Shrinking^  from  no  penalty,  etc.]  Mn  recusando  perditxU  huc^  etc.]  Tho 
text  is  here  so  obscure  that  Buhnken  says,  "  Ego  nihil  hie  inteOigo,^'  and 
BuppoBcs  that  some  words  are  lost.    On  Caudinm,  see  FlomSf  i.  16. 

*  II.  All  men  were  eager  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  state]  Omnibus  $bUum 
concupiscentibus.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  Erause  and  Orellius  understand 
this  phrase.  Lipsius  said  that  there  was  no  sense  in  it,  and  conjectored 
'omnwus  (sc.  legions  istis  agrariis)  aUUum  concutierUtbus^  which  Gmter  and 
Heinsius  approved,  and  Bunnkeu  admitted  into  his  text.  But  eon^iipiMiii- 
iibus  seems  to  have  been  too  hastily  condemned  by  these  critics.    '*StBtum 
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monwealth  into  imminent  danger,  of  which  it  was  for  some  time" 
doubtful  what  would  bo  the  event.  Ootavius,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  stood  up  in  defense  of  the  public  good,  he  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  office,  and  procured  the  election  of  himself 
his  fether-in-law  Appius,  who  had  been  consul,  and  his  brother 
Gracchus,  then  very  young,  as  commissioners  to  distribute  lands, 
Jind  settle  colonies. 

III.  On  this,  Publius,  Scipio  Nasica,  grandson  of  him  who 
lial  been  pronounced  by  the  senate  the  best  man  in  the  state, 
son  of  him  who  in  his  censorship  had  built  the  porticos  to  tho 
Capitol,  and  great  grandson  of  Cnaeus  Scipio,  a  man  of  very 
illustrious  character,  uncle  of  Publius  Africanus ;  this  Scipio,  I 
aay,  though  not  invested  with  any  military  or  public  office,  and 
though  he  was  cousin  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  yet,  preferring  his 
country  to  family  connections,  and  considering  whatever  injured 
the  public  as  hurtful  to  each  individual  (for  which  merits  ho 
was  afterward,  in  his  absence,  created  chief  pontiff;  the  first 
instance  of  tho  kind),  wrapped  the  lappet  of  his  gown  round 
his  left  'arm,  and  mounted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Capitol ; 
where,  standing  on  the  summit  of  tne  steps,  he  called  on  all 
that  desired  the  safety  of  tho  Commonwealth  to  follow  him. 
Immediately  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  the  senate,  the  greater 
and  better  part  of  the  equestrian  body,  and  such  plebeians  as 
were  unallured  by  the  pernicious  views  of  the  Gracchi,  rushed 
together  against  Gracchus,  who,  with  some  bands  of  his  parti- 
sans, was  standing  in  the  court,  haranguing  a  concourse  of 
people  from  almost  every  part  of  Italy.  Betaking  himself  to 
flight,  he  was  struck,  as  ho  was  running  down  the  descent  from 
the  Capitol,  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  bench,  and  thus  prematurely 
closed  a  life  which  he  might  have  passed  with  the  greatest 
honor.  This  was  the  commencement  of  civil  bloodshed,  and  of 
impunity  to  the  sword,  in  Rome.  Henceforward  right  was 
Oppressed  by  strength ;  the  more  powerful  were  the  more  highly 
esteemed ;  disputes  between  citizens,  which  were  formerly  settled 
on  amicable  terms,  were  decided  by  the  sword ;  and  wars  wero 
undertaken,  not  for  honorable  reasons,  but  from  prospects  of 
^ain.  Nor  can  this  excite  our  wonder ;  for  examples  do  not 
fetop  where  they  begin;  but  if  allowed  to  spread  through  a 

habere/'  Bays  Krause.  "  est  vel  clvitatem,  vel  bona  certa,  agros  scilicet,  ha- 
bere, et  sic  esse  aliqiiid4ti.repiiblie&.''  80,  he  adds,  the  proscribed  are  said, 
c.  72,  nrdlum  stai^m  habere. 
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channel  ever  so  narrow,  make  way  for  themselves  to  any  extent ; 
and,  when  men  have  once  deviated  from  the  right  path,  they 
are  hurried  headlong  into  wrong ;  and  no  one  thinks  that  dis- 
honorable to  himself  which  is  gainful  to  another. 

IV.  During  iha  course  of  these  transactions  in  Italy,  Aris- 
tonicus,  who,  on  the  death  of  king  Attalus,  by  whom  Asia  had 
been  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  Rome  (as  Bithynia  was  after- 
wards bequeathed  to  them  by  Nicomedes),  pretending  to  bo 
sprung  from  the  royal  family,  had  seized  the  government  by 
force  of  arms,  was  conquered,  and  led  in  triumph  by  Marcus 
Perpema,  and  afterward  put  to  death  by  Manius  Aquilius,  for 
having,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  killed  the  proconsul 
Crassus  Mucianus,  a  man  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law, 
as  he  was  on  his  journey  out  of  the  country. 

After  so  many  defeats  experienced  at  Numantia,  Publius 
Scipio  Africanus  .^Emilianus,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  being 
elected  a  second  time  consul,  and  sent  into  Spain,  supported  in, 
that  country  the  character  for  conduct  and  success  that  he  had 
acquired  in  Africa,  and  within  a  year  and  three  months  afier  his 
amval  leveled  Numantia,  afrer  surrounding  and  shaking  it  with 
batteries  to  the  ground.  Nor  did  any  man  of  any  nation,  be- 
fore his  time,  consecrate  his  name  to  perpetual  remembrance  by 
a  more  remarkable  destruction  of  cities ;  for,  by  the  overthrow 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  he  freed  us  from  the  dread  of  iha 
one,  and  from  the  dishonor  that  we  suffered  from  the  other.  It 
was  this  Scipio,  who,  being  asked  by  Carbo,  a  tribune,  what  ho 
thought  of  the  killing  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  replied,  that  if  he 
had  any  thought  of  usurping  the  government,  he  was  justly 
slain ;  and,  when  the  whole  assembly  cried  out  against  him,  he 
exclaimed,  "  After  having  so  often  heard,  without  fear,  the  shouts 
of  armed  enemies,  how  can  I  be  alarmed  at  the  cries  of  such  as 
you,  to  whom  Italy  is  but  a  step-mother  f* 

Returning,  from  a  short  absence,  into  the  city,  in  the  consu*. 
late  of  Manius  Aquilius  and  Caius  Sempronius,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  years  ago,  after  his  two  consulships  and  two  triumphs, 
and  after  having  removed  two  objects  of  terror  to  his  country, 

*  IV.  To  whom  Italy  is  bnt  a  step-mothor]  Quorum  novtreaeHlUUia.  The 
idle  and  dissolute  crowd  that  wandered  aboat  the  city,  many  of  whom  wera 
not  natives  of  the  country,  were  not  considered  or  valued  by  Italyos  her 
children,  but  regarded  by  her  with  the  disdain  of  a  step-mother.  The  an* 
mn  of  the  expression,  as  Wessoling  pointed  out,  ia  in  Plato^s  Menexenofl* 
Comp.  Vol  Mkx.,  vi.  2,  8. 
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he  was  found  ono  morning  dead  in  Lis  bed,  and  marks  of  stran- 
gulation were  observed  on  his  neck.  Yet  concerning  the  death 
of  so  great  a  man  no  inquiry  was  made ;  and  the  body  of  him 
by  whose  services  Rome  had  raised  her  head  above  the  world, 
was  carried  to  its  burial-place  with  the  head  vailed.*  Whether 
he  died  a  natural  death,  as  most  people  think,  or  came  to  his 
end,  as  some  have  asserted,  by  treachery,  he  certainly  passed  a 
life  of  such  honor  that  it  is  eclipsed  by  none  before  his  time  ex- 
cept that  of  his  grandfather.  He  died  at  about  fifty-four  years 
of  age.  If  any  one  questions  this,  let  him  look  back  to  Scipio's 
first  consulship,  to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
and  doubt  no  more. 

V.  Before  the  destruction  of  Numantia,  the  military  eflbrts 
of  Decimus  Brutus  in  Spain  had  been  remarkable;  so  that, 
having  made  his  way  through  all  the  nations  of  that  country, 
subdued  vast  multitudes  of  men,  and  a  great  number  of  cities, 
and  visited  places  of  which  the  names  had  scarcely  been  heard, 
he  merited  the  surname  of  Gallsecus.  A  few  years  before  him^ 
military  obedience,  under  Quintus  Macedonicus,  was  enforced  in 
that  country  with  such  severity  that,  while  he  was  besieging  a 
city  named  Contrebia,  ho  ordered  five  legionary  cohorts,  which 
had  been  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  a  very  steep  place,  to  mount 
it  again  immediately.  Though  all  the  soldiers  made  their  wills 
in  preparation  for  action,  as  if  going  to  certain  destruction,  tho 
obstinate  general  was  not  deterred  from  his  purpose,  and  saw 
liis  men  return  with  victory,  whom  ho  had  sent  out  in  expecta- 
tion of  death.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  shame  blended  with 
fear,  and  of  hope  springing  from  despair.  He  gained  much 
credit  for  courage  and  strictness ;  but  Fabius  .^Smilianus  showed 
in  Spain  the  most  noble  example  of  discipline. 

VI.  After  an  interval  /)f  ten  years,  the  same  rage  which  had 
animated  Tiberius  Gracchus  seized  his  brother  Caius,  who,  re- 
sembling him  in  all  his  virtues  as  well  as  in  his  want  of  judg- 
ment, was  in  abilities  and  eloquence  far  his  superior ;  and  who, 
though  ho  might  without  the  least  anxiety  of  mind,  have  be- 
come the  very  first  man  in  the  state,  yet,  prompted  by  a  dedro 
cither  of  revenging  his  brother's  death,  or  of  preparing  a  way 
for  himself  to  regal  power,  he  entered  on  a  tribuneship  of  simi- 

•  With  the  head  vailed]  Vdato  eapUe,  "  Obvoluto  capite  elatns  est,  ne 
livor  in  ore  apparerot."  Aurel*  Vict.,  68.  This  Beema  to  have  been  cns- 
toinary. 
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lar  character  to  that  of  his  brother,  forming  projects,  however, 
much  more  extensive  and  influential.  He  designed  to  extend 
the  civic  franchise  to  all  the  Italians,  as  far  almost  as  the  Alps ; 
to  divide  the  lands,  and  to  prohibit  every  citizen  from  possess- 
ing more  than  five  hundred  acres ;  a  restriction  which  had  onco 
been  enjoined  by  the  Licinian  law.  He  likewise  wished  to  lay 
new  taxes  on  imported  goods,  to  fill  the  provinces  with  now 
colonies,  to  transfer  the  privilege  of  being  judges^  from  the  sen- 
ators to  the  knights,  and  to  distribute  com  to  the  populace ;  in 
short,  ho  was  resolved  to  leave  nothing  quiet  and  undisturbed, 
nothing  in  tho  condition  in  which  he  found  it.  He  even  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  re-elected  tribune.  But  tho  consul  Lucius 
Opimius,  who  in  his  prajtorship  had  demolished  Fregellae,  at- 
tacked him  with  an  armed  force,  and  put  him  to  death,  and  to- 
gether with  him  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  man  who  had  been  consul, 
and  had  triumphed,  but  was  equally  inclined  to  noxious  meas- 
ures ;  and  whom  Caius  Gracchus  had  nominated  a  commission- 
er in  the  room  of  his  brother  Tiberius,  and  associated  with  him- 
self to  bo  a  sharer  in  his  king-like  power.  One  particular  in 
Opimius's  conduct  is  mentioned  deserving  of  reprobation,  name- 
ly, that  he  offered  a  reward  for  the  head,  not  merely  of  Grac- 
chus, buu  of  any  turbulent  Roman  citizen,  promising  its  weight 
in  gold.  Flaccus,  while  ho  was  collecting  a  party  in  arms  on  tho 
Aventine,  with  intent  to  make  resistance,  was  killed,  together  wi\h 
his  elder  son ;  Gracchus,  attempting  to  escape,  and  being  nearly 
overtaken  by  a  party  sent  by  Opimius,  held  out  his  neck  to  Euporus 
his  slave,  who  slew  himself  with  tho  same  fortitude  with  which  lio 
relieved  his  master.  Pomponius,  a  Koman  knight,  showed  on 
that  day  a  singular  degree  of  attachment  to  Gracchus ;  for,  like 
Codes,  he  withstood  his  enemies  on  the  bridge,  and  then  run  him- 
self through  with  his  sword.  The  body^of  Caius  Gracchus,  with 
great  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  was  thrown  into  tho 
Tiber,  as  had  previously  been  the  case  with  that  of  Tiberius. 

Vn.  Such  was  the  latter  part  of  tho  lives,  and  such  tho 
deaths,  of  the  sons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  Pub- 
lius  Scipio  Africanus,  men  who  made  a  bad  use  of  the  best 
talents,  and  who  died  while  their  mother,  the  daughter  of  Afri- 
canus, was  still  alive.  Had  these  men  fixed  their  desires  on 
nr.y  degree  of  eminence  compatible  with  civil  liberty  (whatever 

.    '  VT.  To  tranftfcr  tho  privQegc  of  being  judges,  etc.]  See  Pscudo-Sallust^ 
firsf.  Epistle  to  Caesar,  c.  Ji,  8. 
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it  vv^as  that  they  sought  to  gain  by  their  turbulent  proceedings), 
the  public  would  have  granted  it  without  an  eflfort  on  their  part. 
To  the  severity  before  mentioned,  was  added  an  act  of  unparallel- 
ed barbarity.  A  youth  of  uncommon  beauty,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  son  of  Fulvius  Flacous,  but  innocent  of  his  fa- 
ther's offenses,  being  sent  to  negotiate  terms  of  accommodation, 
was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by  Opimius.  A  Tuscan  sooth- 
sayer, his  friend,  seeing  the  lad  weep  as  he  was  dragged  to  pris- 
on, said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  not  rather  act  thus  ?"  And  im- 
mediately dashing  his  head  against  a  stone  pillar  at  the  prison- 
door,  beat  out  his  brains,  and  expired. 

Examinations  of  the  friends  and  clients  of  the  Gracchi  were 
Boon  after  held,  and  with  great  severity.  Hence,  when  Opimius, 
who,  in  other  matters  was  upright  and  respected,  was  afterward 
condemned  on  a  trial  before  the  people,  no  conmaiseration  was 
shown  him  by  his  countrymen,  through  their  recollection  of  his 
former  want  of  feeling.  The  same  general  odium  afterward  de- 
servedly crushed,  under  trials  before  tno  people,  Rutilius  and  Pop- 
illius,  who,  being  consuls  at  the  time,  hqd  acted  cruelly  toward  the 
friends  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Among  affairs  of  such  importance 
I  shall  mention  one  of  which  the  knowledge  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. This  is  the  Opimius,  from  whom,  when  ho  was  consul, 
the  celebrated  Opimian  wine  was  named.  That  there  is  nono 
of  it  at  present  may  bo  inferred  from  the  distance  of  time,  for 
between  his  consulate  and  yours,  Marcus  Vinicius,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-one  years  have  elapsed.  The  conduct  of  Opimius  met 
the  less  approbation,  because  his  object  was  revenge  from  per- 
sonal enmity ;  and  his  severity  seemed  to  have  been  inflicted  to 
satisfy,  not  public  justice,  but  private  hatred. 

VIIL  [Soon  after,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcius  and  Porcius, 
the  colony  of  Narbo  Marcius  was  settled.®]  Lot  the  strictness 
of  judicial  proceedings  in  those  times  be  here  recorded.  Caius 
Cato,  who  had  been  consul,  and  who  was  grandson  of  Marcus 
Cato,  and  son  of  the  sister  of  Africanus,  was  convicted  of  extor- 
tion committed  in  Macedonia,  and  fined  eighteen  sestertia ;"  for 
judges  then  considered  the  inclination  of  the  man  to  dishonesty 
rather  than  the  magnitude  of  the  offense,  and  estimated  deeds, 
in  general,  by  intention,  regarding  rather  what  had  been  dono 
than  to  how  great  an  extent.     About  the  same  time,  the  two 

8  VIII.  The  sentence  inclosed  in  brackets  is  evidently  out  of  place,  as 
Bnrman  and  Kranso  remark. 
•  Eighteen  sestertia]  Aboat  159?.  75.  Gd, 
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Metelli,  brothers,  triumphed  on  one  day.  Another  instance  of 
distinction  not  less  honorable,  and  hitherto  unparalleled,  was,  that 
two  sons  of  Fulvius  Flaccus,  him  who  had  taken  Capua,  were 
joined  together  in  the  consulship.  One  of  them  indeed  had 
been  adopted,  and  received  into  the  family  of  Manlius  Acidinus. 
As  to  the  two  Metelli,  who  were  censors  together,  they  were 
cousins-german,  not  brothers ;  the  circumstance  of  two  full  bro- 
thers being  united  in  office  fell  to  the  lot  of  none  but  the  Scipios." 
At  this  time  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  came  across  the  Rhine, 
and  soon  made  themselves  notorious  by  the  calamities  that  they 
brought  on  us  and  on  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
celebrated  a  briliant  triumph  of  Minucius,  him  who  built  (ho 
porticos  now  so  much  admired,  over  the  Scordisci. 

IX.  During  this  period  flourished  those  eminent  orators 
Scipio  -^milianus,  Laelius,  Servius  Galba,  the  two  Gracchi,  Caius 
Fannius,  Papirius  Carbo,  and,  above  all,  Lucius  Crassus  and 
Marcus  Antonius.  Nor  must  wo  omit  Metellus  Numidicus,  or 
Scaurus.  These,  in  time  as  well  as  genius,  were  followed  by 
Caius  Ca;sar  Strabo  and  Publius  Sulpicius.  As  to  Quintus 
Mucius,  he  was  more  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law  than 
for  eloquence.  During  the  same  ago  appeared  the  bright  genius 
of  Afranius  in  comedy,  and  those  of  Pacuvius  and  Attius  in 
tragedy ;  geniuses  who  rise  into  competition  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Greeks.  Then  were  displayed,  too,  the  powers  of  Ennius,"  who 
claims  for  his  works  an  honorable  place  with  theirs ;  for,  though 
they  wrote  with  more  correctness,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  great- 
er share  of  energy.  A  distinguished  name  was  likewise  acquired 
by  Lucilius,  who  in  the  Numantine  war  had  served  in  the  caval- 
ry under  Publius  Africanus.  At  the  same  time  Jugurtha  and 
Marius,  then  both  young,  learned  in  the  same  camp  under  Afri- 
canus that  skill  which  they  were  afterward  to  practice  in  op- 
posite camps.  Sisenna  the  historian  was  then  young,  but  Bomo 
years  after,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  published  his  history  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  those  of  Sylla.  Coelius  was  prior  to  Sisenna ; 
coeval  with  him  were  Rutilius,  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  and  Val- 
erius Antias.  Wo  must  not,  however,  forget  that  Pomponius 
lived  in  this  ago,  a  writer  admired  for  his  thoughts,  tnough 

"  Tho  Scipios]  The  office  in  which  the  Scipios  were  united  was  the  aedilr- 
Bhip,  as  Krauso  says,  who  supposes  that  some  words  to  that  effect  Lave  bt'oii 
lost  ont  of  the  text. 

"  TX.  Of  Ennins]  Tlic  name  of  Eiinins  has  hccn  supplied  in  tho  texts  of 
Euhukeu  and  Kruu»c  from  a  conjecture  of  llcuLsiuy. 
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rudo  in  language,  and  cliiefly  deserving  notice  for  the  novelty 
of  what  he  invented.*' 

X.  Let  us  here  record  a  severe  act  of  the  censors  Cassius 
Longinus  and  Caepio,  who,  a  hundred  and  fifby-fivo  years  ago, 
summoned  before  them  an  augur,  ^milius  Lepidus,  because  ho 
rented  a  house  at  six  sestertia."  At  present,  if  any  person  lived 
at  so  low  a  rent,  he  would  scarcely  be  acknowledged  as  a  sen- 
ator :  so  soon  do  people  proceed  from  the  reasonable  to  the  un- 
reasonable, from  the  unreasonable  to  the  vicious,  from  the  vicious 
to  the  eictravagant.  During  this  period  a  remarkable  victory 
was  gained  by  Domitius  over  the  Arvemi,  and  another  by 
Fabius  over  the  Allobroges.  Fabius,  who  was  grandson  of 
Paulus,  acquired  from  his  success  the  surname  of  Allobrogicus, 
Here  we  may  observe  a  peculiar  kind  of  happiness  attending 
the  Domitian  family,  which  was  highly  distinguished,  thougli 
confined  to  a  small  number.  Before  the  priesent  Cnaeus  Domi- 
tius, a  youth  of  most  remarkable  goodness  of  disposition,  there 
were  seven  of  that  family,  the  only  sons  of  their  respective  pa- 
rents, who  all  arrived  at  the  consulship  and  priesthood,  and  al- 
most all  at  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 

XI.  The  Jugurthine  war  was  then  conducted  by  Quintus 
Metellus,  a  commander  inferior  to  no  one  of  the  age.  Under 
him  acted,  as  lieutenant-general,  Caius  Marius,  whom  wo 
mentioned  above,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  coarse  and  rough  in 
his  manners,  but  of  strict  temperance,"  who,  in  proportion  as 
he  was  excellent  in  war,  was  fatal  to  peace.  lie  was  immoder- 
ately eager  for  glory,  his  ambition  was  insatiable,  his  passions 
ungovernable,  so  that  he  was  never  at  rest.  By  disseminating, 
through  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  others  who  traded  in 
Africa,  insinuations  against  Metellus,  as  being  dilatory  in  his 
operations,  and  purposely  protracting  the  war  to  the  third  year, 
as  well  as  invectives  against  the  natural  pride  of  the  nobles, 
and  their  ambition  to  continue  in  posts  of  power,  he  succeeded, 
after  obtaining  leave  of  absence  to  come  to  Rome,  in  procuring 
his  election  to  the  consulship,  and  getting  the  management  of 

"  What  he  invented]  He  was  an  eminent  writer  of  the  Fabuke  Atel- 
lance,  but  not  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  composition.  Bat  perhaps  ho 
was  the  first  that  gave  them  any  regularity  of  form. 

^3  X.  Six  sestertia]  About  5ZL  28.  6d. 

"  XI.  Of  strict  temperance]  Vita  acmctus.  This  is,  as  Kranse  observes, 
evidently  the  sense.  So  Crassus,  in  c.  46,  is  said  to  be  sanctisdmut  immu- 
nwque  volyptatibus,  Marius  is  colled  by  Sallust,  Jug.,  c.  63,  lubidinit  Mlqus 
divUiarum  victor, 

19 
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tho  war,  now  nearly  terminated  by  Metellus,  who  Lad  twice 
routed  Jugurtha  in  the  field,  intrusted  to  himself.  Nevertheless, 
the  triumph  of  Metellus  was  exceedingly  magnificent,  and  tho 
surname  of  ISTumidicus,  which  he  had  well  earned  by  his  merits 
in  the  field,  was  conferred  upon  him.  As  we  previously  noticed 
the  splendid  fortune  of  tho  Domitian  fiEunily,  we  may  hero  men- 
tion that  of  the  CaBcilian,  for  within  about  twelve  years  of  this 
time  there  were  above  twelve  Metelli  either  consuls  or  censors^ 
or  who  enjoyed  triumphs.  Henc^  it  would  appear  that  the  for- 
tune of  families,  hke  that  of  cities  and  empires^  flourishes,  fades, 
and  decays. 

XJL  Caius  Marius,  at  this  early  time,  had  Lucius  Sylhi  con- 
nected with  him  in  quality  of  quajstor,  as  if  from  some  precau- 
tion of  the  fates,"  and  having  sent  him  embassador  to  king 
Bocchus,  received,  through  his  means,  king  Jugurtha  as  a 
prisoner ;  an  event  which  took  place  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  ago.  Being  elected  consul  a  second  time,  and  returning . 
to  Home,  he  led  Jugurtha  in  triumph  on  the  fii'st  of  January, 
the  day  on  which  his  second  considship  commenced.  As  tho 
overwhelming  force  of  tho  German  tribes,  tho  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  mentioned  above,  had  vanquished  and  put  to  flight  in 
Gaul  the  consuls  Csepio  and  Manlius,  as  well  as  Garbo  and 
Silanus  previously,  and  had  dispersed  their  armies,  and  killed 
Aurelius  Scaurus  the  consul,  as  w^ell  as  other  leaders  of  great 
reputation,  tho  Roman  j>eoplo  deemed  that  no  commander  was 
better  qualified  than  Marius  to  repel  such  formidable  enemies. 
Thencetorward  consulships  multiplied  on  him.  His  third  waa 
spent  in  preparations  for  the  war,  and  in  the  same  year  Gnaeus 
Domitius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  got  a  law  passed,  that  tho 
people  should  appoint  priests,  who  were  formerly  elected  by  tho 
sacerdotal  body.  In  his  fourth  he  engaged  the  Teutones,  at 
Aquce  Sexiice,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  in  two  successive  days 
slew  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them,  and  utterly  reduced 
their  nation.  In  his  fifth,  he  himself,  and  the  proconsul  Quin- 
tus  Lutatius  Gatulus,  met  the  Gimbri  on  what  are  called  tho 
Raudian  plains,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and  put  an  end  to  tho 
war  by  a  most  successful  battle,  killing  or  taking  above  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.   .  By  these  victories  Marius  seems  to  have 

»*  XII.  From  some  precaution  of  the  fatesj  Ul  proBcaventibut /oUb.    As 
if  the  fates,  by  uniting  tbcm  together  at  this  time,  had  been  anxious  topr 
vent  tho  discord  that  afterward  raged  between  them.    Kratue. 


.»-.  "  •,. 
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deserved  tliat  his  country  should  not  regret  his  Lirth ;  and  to 
have  made  amends  by  his  services  for  the  evils  that  he  brought 
upon  it  The  sixth  was  conferred  on  him  as  a  reward  for  his 
merits.  Yet  must  not  this  consulship  be  defrauded  of  its  due 
share  of  praise,  for,  during  the  course  of  it,  the  consul  re- 
pressed, with  an  armed  force,  the  excesses  of  Servilius,  Glaucia, 
and  Satuminus  Apuleius,  who,  maintaining  themselves  in  office, 
were  inflicting  deep  wounds  on  the  constitution,  and  dispersing 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  with  violence  and  bloodshed ;  and 
he  at  last  put  those  pestilent  disturbers  to  death  in  the  Cuna 
notilia.^" 

XIII.  At  the  end  of  a  few  succeeding  years,  Marcus  Livius 
Drusus  entered  on  the  office  of  tribune ;  a  man  of  the  noblest 
birth,  the  greatest  eloquence,  and  the  strictest  purity  of  life ; 
but  who,  in  all  his  undertakings,  was  more  distinguished  by 
ability  and  good  intention  than  by  success.  He  formed  a 
design  of  restoring  to  the  senate  its  ancient  dignity,  and  of 
transferring  from  the  knights  to  that  body  the  right  of  being 
judges ;  because  when  the  knights,  by  the  Sempronian  laws^ 
were  invested  with  that  authority,  they  had  treated  with  cruel 
ceverity  many  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  innocent  citizens ; 
and  in  particular  had  brought  to  trial  for  extortion  Publius 
Kutilius,  a  man  distinguished  for  virtue  not  only  above  his  own, 
but  above  any  age,  and,  to  the  exceeding  great  gncf  of  tho 
public,  had  cx)ndemned  him  to  pay  a  penalty.  But  in  thoFO 
very  cflbrts  which  ho  made  in  lavor  of  the  senate,  he  found  the 
senate  itself  opposed  to  him.  For  they  did  not  perceive  tliat 
whatever  ho  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  plebeians  was 
intended  to  allure  and  attract  the  multitude,  in  order  that, 
being  gratified  in  smaller  matters,  they  might  consent  to  others 
of  greater  importance.  Such,  indeed,  was  tho  fate  of  Diusus, 
that  tho  senate  favored  tho  injurious  proceedings  of  his  col- 
leagues more  than  his  own  excellent  designs,  rejecting  wilh 
scorn  the  honor  ofiered  by  him,  while  they  submitted  patiently 
to  tho  wrong  done  them  by  the  others ;  looking,  in  short,  with 
envy  on  his  very  exalted  reputation,  and  with  indulgence  on  tho 
mean  characters  of  his  opponents. 

XrV.  When  such  well-intended  plans  were  badly  received, 
the  purpose  of  Drusus  was  changed,  and  he  resolved  to  extend 
the  civic  franchise  to  all  Italy.     As  he  was  taking  measures  for 

1*  Curito  were  honses  of  asBembly  for  the  wards  {curia)  of  the  city. 
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this  purpose,  on  coming  home  ono  day  from  the  foram,  sur- 
rounded by  the  immense  disorderly  crowd  that  constantly 
attended  him,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  court-yard  of  his  own 
house  with  a  knife,  which  was  left  sticking  in  his  side,  and 
within  a  few  hours  expired.  While  he  was  drawing  almost  his 
last  breath,  he  uttered  an  expression,  as  he  looked  on  the 
crowd  standing  round  and  lamenting  over  him,  very  consonant 
to  his  inward  feelings.  "  My  relations  and  friends,"  said  he, 
**  will  the  Commonwealth  ever  again  have  a  citizen  like  mo  ?" 
Thus  ended  the  hfe  of  this  illustrious  man.  One  incident  ^ 
which  marks  the  goodness  of  his  disposition  must  not  bo 
omitted.  When  he  was  building  a  house  on  the  Palatine 
Mount,  on  the  spot  where  that  stands  which  formerly  was 
Cicero's,  afterward  Censorinus's,  and  now  belongs  to  Statilius 
Sisenna,  and  the  architect  offered  to  construct  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  be  proof  against  all  overlookers,  no  one 
being  able  even  to  cast  a  glance  into  it,  "  Rather,"  replied  ho, 
**  if  you  have  such  skill,  construct  my  house  in  such  a  manner, 
that  whatever  I  do  may  be  seen  by  all." 

XV.  [Among  the  most  pernicious  measures  introduced  by 
the  laws  of  Gracchus,  I  reckon  the  planting  of  colonies  out  of 
Italy.  Such  a  proceeding  our  ancestors  had  so  carefully 
avoided  (because  they  saw  Carthago  so  much  more  powerful 
than  its  mother  city  Tyre ;  Marseilles  than  Hiocsea ;  Syracuse 
than  Corinth ;  Cyzicus  and  Byzantium  than  Miletus),  that  they 
even  called  home  Roman  citizens  from  the  provinces  to  l)0 
registered  by  the  censors  in  Italy.  The  first  colony  planted 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  was  Carthage."]  The  death  of 
Drusus  hastened  the  breaking  out  of  the  Italian  war,  which  had 
been  gathering  to  a  head  during  a  considerable  time  before ; 
for  in  the  consulate  of  Lucius  CsBsar  and  Publius  Rutilius,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  present,  all  Italy  took  arms 
against  the  Romans.  This  unfortunate  insurrection  had  its 
origin  among  the  people  of  Asculum  (who  killed  Servius.  a 
prajtor,  and  Fonteius  a  lieutenantrgeneral),  and  from  them  it 
soon  spread  to  the  Marsians,  and  diffused  itself  through  every 
quarter  of  the  country.  AlS  the  subsequent  sufferings  of  those 
people  were  very  severe,  so  were  their  demands  extremely  just; 
tor  they  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  country,  whose  power  they 

JT^  XV.  The  words  inclosed  in  brackets  arc  entirely  out  of  place,  lik« 
those  at  the  beginning  of  c.  6. 
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supported  by  their  arms ;  every  year,  and  for  every  war,  they 
furnished  a  double  number  of  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  and 
yet  were  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  state,  which,  by 
their  services,  had  arrived  at  that  very  eminence  from  which  it 
looked  down  with  disdain  on  men  of  the  same  nation  and  blood, 
as  aUens  and  foreigners.  This  war  carried  off  above  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  flower  of  Italy.  The  Roman  generals 
most  distinguished  in  it  were,  Cnsaus  Pompey,  £Either  of  Onscus 
Pompey  the  Great;  Caius  Marius  before  mentioned;  Lucius 
Sylia,  who  was  praetor  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  Quintus 
MetelluS)  son  of  Numidicus,  who  deservedly  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Pius :  for  when  his  father  was  banished  by  Lucius 
Satuminus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  because  he  alone  refused 
to  swear  obedience  to  bis  laws,  the  son,  by  his  dutiful  exertions, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
Roman  people,  procured  his  recall.  So  that  Numidicus  was  not 
more  honored  by  his  triumphs  and  distinctions  than  by  the 
cause  of  his  exile,  the  exile  itself  and  his  return  from  it. 

XVI.  The  most  remarkable  leaders  of  the  Italians  were 
Silo  Popsedius,  Herius  Asinius,  Insteius  Cato,  Caius  Pontidius, 
Telesinus  Pontius,  Marius  EgaaiiuB,  and  Papius  Mutilus.  Nor 
shall  I,  through  mistaken  modesty,  withhold  any  part  of  the 
praise  due  to  my  own  family,  while  I  relate  only  tne  truth  ;  for 
much  honor  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Minatius  Ma- 
gius  of  .zEculanum,  my  ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree.  He  was 
grandson  of  Decius  Magius  (a  man  of  high  distinction  and 
trust  among  the  Campanians),  and  displayed  in  this  war  such 
ft  faithful  attachment  to  the  Romans,  that,  with  a  legion  which 
he  himself  had  raised  among  the  Hirpinians,  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Titus  Didius,  took  Herculaneum,  and  witii  Lucius  Sylla 
besieged  Pompeii,  and  gained  possession  of  Gompsa.  His  vir- 
tues have  been  celebrated  by  several  writers,  but  by  Horten- 
sius,  in  his  Annals,  more  fully  and  clearly  than  by  any  other. 
The  Roman  people  amply  recompensed  his  fidelity,  by  voting 
him  a  citizen  with  peculiar  distinction,  and  electing  his  two 
sons  praetors,  at  a  time  when  only  six  were  elected.  So  va- 
riable and  alarming  was  the  fortune  of  the  Italian  war,  that  in 
the  course  of  two  successive  years  two  Roman  consuls,  first 
Rutilius  and  afterward  Porcius  Cato,  were  slain  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  armies  of  the  Roman  people  discomfited  in 
several  places,  so  that-  a  genial  assumption  of  the  military 
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dress*"  took  place,  and  was  long  continued.  The  enemy  choso  for 
their  seat  of  government  the  city  of  Corfinium,  which  they  named 
Italicum.  Ihe  strength  of  the  Romans  was  afterward  recruit- 
ed, though  slowly,  hy  admitting  into  citizenship  such  as  either 
had  not  taken  arms,  or  had  Ifud  them  down  early,  while  tho 
exertions  of  Pompey,  Sylla,  and  Marius,  revived  the  energy  of 
the  government  when  it  was  dehilitated  and  ready  to  sink. 

XVn.  An  end  being  now  nearly  put,  except  where  the  re- 
mains of  hostility  continued  at  Nola,  to  the  Italian  war  (the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  Romans,  themselves  exhausted, 
consented  to  grant  the  privilege  of  citizenship  to  certain  slates 
that  were  vanquished  and  reduced,  rather  than  to  Ihe  whole 
when  flourishing  in  unimpaired  strength),  Quintus  Pompeius 
and  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla  entered  upon  their  consulship. 
Sylla  was  a  man,  who,  before  he  had  subdued  his  competitors, 
could  not  be  sufficiently  commended,  nor  afterward  too  sc* 
verely  censured.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  being  the  sixth 
in  descent  from  Cornelius  Rufinus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
leaders  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus ;  but  as  tho  luster  of  the  fiimily 
had  been  for  some  time  obscured,  he  conducted  himself 
through  a  great  part  of  his  life,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  standing  for  the  consulship. 
However,  after  his  praetorship,  having  acquired  great  reputation 
in  tho  Italian  war  (such  as  he  had  before  gained  when  lieu- 
tenant-general under  Marius  in  Gaul,  where  he  defeated  some 
of  the  enemy's  most  eminent  commanders),  he  assumed  courage 
from  success,  and  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
was  elected  by  the  almost  universal  sufirago  of  his  country- 
men. When  he  attained  this  honor,  he  was  in  tho  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

XVni.  About  this  time  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  a  prince 
who  must  neither  bo  passed  without  notice,  nor  be  slightly 
mentioned  ;  a  man  most  active  in  war,  pre-eminent  in  courage, 
distinguished  sometimes  by  success  and  always  by  spirit ;  in 
council  a  general,  in  action  a  soldier,  and  in  hatred  to  the  Ro- 
mans another  Hannibal,  took  forcible  possession  of  Asia,  and 

18  Assnmption  of  the  military  dress]  Ad  aaga  iretur.  ^''IayVj  Ej^it. 
Ixxii.,  says,  with  reference  to  these  times,  sagapqpulua  aumpsU,  Tnis  mili- 
tary garment,  the  sagum,  the  Bomans  assnmed,  oy  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
ill  the  most  alarming  wars,  and  retained  it  till  better  fortmie  appeared,  when 
they  returned  to  tho  toffa.  Compare  Liv.,  £pit.  budv. ;  Cio.,  rbil,  nv.  1.** 
Krause, 
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put  to  death  all  the  Romto  citizens  that  were  in  it,  wh'om,  by 
sending  letters  to  the  different  states,  filled  with  promises  of 
great  rewards,  he  procured  to  be  slain  on  the  same  day  and 
hour.  At  this  crisis  no  people  equaled  the  Rhodians,  either  in 
resolute  exertions  against  Mithridates,  or  in  firm  attachment  to 
the  Romans ;  and  a  luster  was  thrown  on  their  fidelity  by  the 
perfidy  of  the  Mitylenaeans,  who  gave  up  in  chains  to  Mithr 
ridates,  Manius  Aquillius  and  several  others ;  and  yet  to  these 
very  Mitylenaeans  liberty  was  afterward  granted  by  Pompey, 
merely  to  gratify  Theophanes."  Mithridates,  now  becoming 
formidable,  seemed  to  threaten  even  Italy,  when  the  province 
of  Asia  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sylla.  After  leaving  Rome,  ho  stayed 
some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nola ;  (for  that  city,  as  if 
repenting  of  the  fidelity  to  us,  which  it  had  sacredly  main- 
tained during  the  Punic  war,  continued  in  arms  with  per- 
severing obstmacy,  and  was  then  besieged  by  a  Roman  army ;) 
during  which  interval,  Publius  Sulpicius,  a  tribune  of  the 
peonle,  an  eloquent  and  active  man,  distinguished  for  wealth, 
interest,  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  vigor  of  his  under- 
standing and  character  (who,  though  he  had  formerly,  with 
the  best  apparent  intentions,  obtained  firom  the  people  the  high- 
est ofiice  in  the  state,  yet  afterward,  as  if  he  repented  of  his 
virtues,  and  as  if  his  good  resolutions  were  profitless,  grew 
suddenly  vicious  and  violent^  and  attached  himself  to  Marius, 
who,  at  the  end  of  his  seventieth  year,  was  still  coveting  every 
command  and  every  province),  this  man,  I  say,  now  proposed  a 
Hw  to  the  people,  by  which  Sylla's  commission  was  annulled, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war  decreed  to  Marius ;  to 
which  he  added  other  laws  of  pernicious  and  fatal  tendency, 
such  as  could  not  be  endured  m  a  free  state.  He  even,  by 
means  of  some  emissaries  of  his  faction,  put  to  death  a  son 
of  the  consul  Quintus  Pompeius,  who  was  also  son-in-law  of 
Sylla. 

XIX.  On  this,  Sylla,  having  collected  a  body  of  troops,  and 
returned  to  the  city,  took  possesion  of  it  by  force  of  arms,  and 
expelled  twelve  promoters  of  these  new  and  pernicious  meas- 
ures, among  whom  were  Marius,  his  son,  and  Publius  Sul- 
picius ;  at  the  same  time  procuring  a  law  to  be  passed  de- 
claring them  exiles.     As  for  Sulpicius,  some  horsemen  over- 

«•  XVin.  Tbeophanes]  A  native  of  Mitylene,  and  friend  of  Pompey,  of 
vhose  acts  ho  wrote  a  history. 
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taking  him  in  the  Laurentine  marshes,  put  him  to  doaih ;  and 
his  head,  being  elevated  and  displayed  on  the  Rostrum,  was 
an  omen,  as  it  'were,  of  the  approaching  proscription.  Marius, 
after  his  sixth  consulship  and  his  seventieth  year,  bein;^'  found 
naked,  and  covered  with  mud,  with  only  his  eyes  and  nose 
Above  the  surface,  among  the  reeds  at  the  margin  of  the  lake 
of  Marica,  where  he  had  concealed  himself  to  escape  tho  pur- 
suit of  Sylla's  horsemen,  was  taken  out,  and,  with  a  cord  about 
his  neck,  dragged  to  the  prison  of  Mintumse,  by  ord^  of  one 
of  the  two  colonial  magistrates.  A  public  servant,  by  nation 
a  German,  who  happened  to  have  been  taken  prisons  by 
Mariuis  in  the  Cimbrian  war,  was  sent  with  a  sword  to  dispatch 
him;  but  no  sooner  did  he  recognize  Marius,  than,  with  a 
loud  outcry,  showing  how  much  he; was  shocked  nt  the  &11  of 
so  great  a  man,  he  threw  away  the;  weapon,  and  hurried  out  of 
,the  prison.  I^  countrymen,  thus  taught  by  a  barbarian'"  to 
commiserate  the  man  who  was  recently  at  their  head,  supplied 
him  with  clothes  and  provision  for  a  voyage,  and  put  hun  <m 
board  a  ship.  Having  overtaken  his  son  near  the  island  of 
^oaria,  he  steered  his  course  to  Africa^  where,  in  a  hut  among 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  indigence.  Here, 
while  Marius  viewed  Carthage,  and  Carthage  contemplated  him, 
they  might  aflford  consolation  to  each  other. 

XX.  In  this  year  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  were  first  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  Roman  consul.  Quintus  Pompeius,  Syl- 
la's colleague  was  slain  by  the  troops  of  Cnaeus  Pompey,  Uio 
proconsul,  in  a  mutiny  which  their  loader  had  himself  ex- 
cited.    *     *     * 

Cinna  showed  no  more  moderation  than  Marius  and  Sul- 
picius ;  for  although  the  citizenship  of  Rome  had  been  granted 
to  Italy,  on  the  understanding  that  the  new  members  should 
be  included  in  eight  new  tribes,  (lest  otherwise  their  power  and 
numbers  might  detract  fiom  the  dignity  of  the  original  citizens, 
and  the  receivers  of  the  kindness  be  more  powerful  than  their 
benefactors),  he  now  promised  that  he  would  distribute  them 
through  all  the  tribes.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  had  drawn 
together  into  the  city  a  vast  multitude  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
But  he  was  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  power  of  his  colleague 
and  of  the  nobles ;  and,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Campania, 

■  «>  XIX.  B^  a  barbarian]  Ab  liosU,    **  A  barbaro."    KrantM.     JToetU^  ai 
opposed  to  civls. 
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iho  consulship  was  taken  from  him  by  a  vote  of  the  senate, 
and  Lucius  Cornelius  Merula,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  was  appointed 
in  his  place ;  an  illegal  proceeding,  better  suited  to  the  demerits 
of  the  man  than  for  a  precedent,  Cinna,  after  first  bribing 
the  tribunes  and  centurions,  and  then  gaining  over  the  soldiers 
by  promises  of  largesses,  was  received  as  leader  by  the  aimy 
at  Nola,  and  when  all  tho  troops  had  sworn  obedience  to  him, 
he,  retaining  the  ensigns  of  consul,  turned  their  arms  against 
his  country ;  depending  chiefly,  however,  on  the  vast  number 
of  the  new  citizens,  of  whom  he  had  enlisted  above  three  hun- 
dred cohorts,  and  filled  up  the  complement  of  thirty  l^ons. 
His  party  stood  in  need  of  men  of  character  and  influence  ;  and, 
to  add  to  these,  he  recalled  from  exile  Caius  Marius,  his  son, 
and  the  others  who  had  been  banished  with  them. 

XXL  While  Cinna  was  making  war  on  his  country,  Cnsens 
Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great  (who  had  done  eminent 
service  to  the  state  in  the  Marsian  war,  especially  in  the  Picenian 
territory,  and  had  taken  Asculum,  near  which  city,  while  the 
troops  were  dispersed  in  various  other  parts,  seventy-five  Roman 
citizens,  in  one  day,  maintained  a  conflict  with  more  than  sixty 
thousand  Italians),  had  become,  from  being  disappointed  of 
another  consulship,  so  equivocal  in  his  conduct,  and  so  apparent- 
ly undecided  for  either  party,  that  he  seemed  to  do  nothing  but 
with  a  view  to  his  own  aid  vantage,  and  to  bo  watching  for  oppor- 
tunities of  turning  himself  and  his  army  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  wherever  the  greater  prospect  of  power  for  himself  should 
appear.  But  at  last  ho  canie  to  a  collision  with  Cinna,  in  a  long 
and  fierce  battle,  of  which,  begun  and  ended  as  it  was  under  the 
very  walls  and  view  of  the  city  of  Rome,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pressed how  grievous  was  the  result  both  to  the  combatants  and 
the  spectators.'^  Soon  after,  while  a  pestilence  was  ravaging 
both  armies,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently  exhausted  by  the 
sword,  Cnseus  Pompeius  died ;  but  the  joy  felt  at  his  deatn  was 
in  a  great  measure  counterbalanced  by  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  so 
many  citizens,  cut  off  by  the  sword  or  by  sickness.  The  Roman 
people  vented  on  his  corpse  the  resentment  which  they  owed  to 
him  when  alive.  Whetber  there  were  two  or  three  families  of 
the  Pompeii,  Quintus  Pompeius  was  the  first  consul  of  that 
name,  with  Cnaeus  Servilius,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years  ago.     Cinna  and  Marius,  after  several  encounters,  not 

91  XXI.  To— 4he  spoctators]  From  tho  loss  of  their  relatives. 
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without  considerable  bloodshed  on  both  siddes,  made  Ihemselvea 
masters  of  the  oity ;  but  Cinna  entered  it  first,  and  proposed  a 
law  for  the  recall  of  Marius. 

XXn.  Soon  after,  Caius  Marius  made  his  entry  into  the  city, 
an  entry  fatal  to  his  countrymen.  Nothing  could  have  surpassed 
his  victorious  irruption  in  cruelty,  had  not  that  of  Sylla  speedily 
followed.  Nor  was  the  licentious  barbarity  of  the  sword  inflicted 
only  on  the  middling  ranks ;  but  men  of  the  highest  stations, 
and  most  eminent  characters,  were  destroyed  under  various  kinds 
of  sufferings ;  among  these  the  consul  Octavius,  a  man  of  the 
mildest  disposition,  was  slain  by  order  of  Cinna.  Merula,  who, 
on  the  approach  of  Cinna,  had  resigned  the  consulship,  having 
opened  his  veins,  and  sprinkled  his  blood  on  the  altars,  implored 
the  same  gods  whom,  as  priest  of  Jupiter,  he  had  often  entreat- 
ed to  preserve  the  Commonwealth,  to  pour  curses  on  Cinna  and 
his  party,  and  then  resigned  a  life,  which  had  greatly  served 
the  state.  Marcus  Antonius,  a  man  as  eminent  in  civil  dignity 
as  in  eloquence,  was,  by  order  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  stabbed  by 
Ihe  swords  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  long  caused  to  hesitate  by 
the  power  of  his  eloquence.  Quintus  Catulus,  celebrated  for  his 
other  merits,  as  well  as  for  the  fame  acquired  in  the  Cimbrian 
war,  which  was  common  to  him  and  Marius,  when  search  was 
made  for  him  by  executioners,  shut  himself  up  in  a  place  lately 
plastered  with  mortar,"'*  had  firo  brought  in  to  raise  a  strong 
smell,  and  then,  by  inhaling  the  noxious  vapor,  and  holding  in 
his  breath,  he  found  a  death  agreeable  to  the  wishes,  though 
not  to  the  intentions  of  bis  enemies.  Every  thing  was  &llmg 
headlong  into  ruin,  but  no  person  was  yet  found  who  dared  to 
make  a  donation  of  the  property  of  a  Roman  citizen,  or  to  ask 
for  it.  Afterward  this  additional  evil  was  introduced,  that 
avarice  supplied  motives  for  cruelty ;  magnitude  of  guilt  was  esti- 
mated by  magnitude  of  wealth ;  whoever  was  rich,  was  criminal, 
and  became  a  reward,  as  it  were,  for  his  own  destruction;" 
nor  was  any  thing  considered  dishonorable  that  was  gainful 

XXIII.  Cinna  now  entered  on  his  second  consulship,  and 
Marius  on  his  seventh,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  former  six. 
In  the  early  part  of  it  he  fell  sick  and  died,  leaving  a  character 
for  having  been  implacable  in  war  toward  his  enemies,  and  in 

"  XXrr.  T^ith  mortar]  Calce  arenaque.  With  limo  and  sand.  Floras, 
in.  21,  says  that  Oatulus  died  ignis  hattstu,  by  swallowini?  lire. 

^^  A  reward— for  his  own  destruction]  Sui—pericvli  merces.  "  Ilis  prop- 
erty being  divided  among  tlioso  who  procured  niti  death."  liuhnim. 
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peace  toward  his  countrymen,  and  utterly  impatient  of  qiiiet. 
In  his  room  was  elected  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  author  of  a  most 
dishonorable  law,  by  which  he  obliged  all  creditors  to  accept  a 
fourth  part  of  what  was  due  to  them ;  for  which  proceeding 
deserved  punishmwit  overtook  him  within  two  years  after. 
While  Cinna  tyrannized  in  Italy,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility 
fled  into  Achaia  to  Sylla,  and  thence  afterward  into  Asia.  Sylla 
meanwhile  engaged  the  generals  of  Mithrldates,  near  Athens, 
in  Boeotia,  and  Macedonia,  with  such  success  that  he  recovered 
Athens,  and,  after  expending  a  vast  deal  of  labor  in  reducing 
the  numerous  fortifications  of  the  Rrseeus,  slew  above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  took  at  least  as  many  prisoners. 
If  any  person  imputes  the  guilt  of  rebellion  to  the  Athenians, 
at  the  time  when  their  city  was  besieged  by  Sylla,  ho  is  certainly 
ignorant  both  of  the  truth  and  of  history.  For  so  invariable 
was  the  fidelity  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Romans,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  transaction,  whatever  was  performed  with 
perfect  good  faith,  the  Romans  used  to  say  was  done  with 
"  Attic  &ith."  But  that  people;  overpowered,  by  the  force  of 
Mithridates,  were  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  held  in  posses- 
sion by  their  enemies,  besieged  by  their  friends,  and,  while  their 
inclinations  were  outside  the  walls,  compelled  by  necessity  to 
keep  their  persons  within.  •  Sylla,  then  passing  over  to  Asia, 
found  Mithridates  submissive^  and  ready  to  agree  to  any  terms 
whatever.  He  obliged  him,  after  paying  a  fine  in  money,  and 
delivering  up  half  of  his  ships,  to  withdraw  from  Asia  and  all 
the  other  provinces  of  which  he  had  taken  possession  by  forco 
of  arms ;  he  recovered  the  prisoners^  punished  the  deserters  and 
other  traitors,  and  ordered  the  king  to  confine  himself  within 
his  father's  territory,  that  is,  Pontus. 

XXIV.  Caius  Flavlus  Fimbria  (who,  being  general  of  the 
cavalry  before  Sylla  came  into  Asia,  had  put  to  death  Valerius 
Flaccus,  a  man  tnat  had  been  consul,  and,  having  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  been  saluted  with  the  title  of  Im- 
perator,  had  got  the  better  of  Mithridates  in  a  vigorous  engage- 
ment) slew  himself  on  Sylla's  arrival.  He  was  a  young  man, 
who  executed  with  bravery  what  he  planned  with  utter  dis- 
regard of  honesty.  In  the  same  year  Publius  Laenas,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  threw  from  the  Tarpeian .  rock  Sextus 
Lucilius,  who  had  been  tribune  the  year  before;  and  as  his 
colleagues,  whom  ho  had  fixed  a  day  to  bring  to  trial,  fled 
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in  alarm  to  Sylla,  he  procured  a  sentence  of  banishment'* 
against  them. 

Sylla,  having  now  arranged  affairs  beyond  sea,  and  having, 
as  chief  of  the  Eomans,  received  embasisadors  from  the  Par- 
thians  (some  of  whom,  being  magi,  foretold  from  marks  on  his 
body  that  his  life  and  memory  would  be  glorious),  sailed  home 
to  Italy,  landing  at  Brundusium  not  more  than  thirty  thousand 
men  to  oppose  two  hundred  thousand  of  his  enemies.  I  can 
scarcely  consider  any  part  of  Sylla's  conduct  more  honorable 
than  this ;  that  while  tiie  party  of  Marius  and  Cinna  held  Italy 
in  subjection,  during  three  years,  and  while  he  never  disseml^ed 
his  intention  of  turning  his  arms  against  them,  he  yet  did  not 
relinquish  the  af^rs  which  he  had  in  hand,  judging  it  right  to 
humble  an  enemy  before  he  took  vengeance  on  a  countryman ; 
nor  was  it  till  fear  from  abroad  was  removed,  and  till  he  had 
subdued  foreign  foes,  that  he  proceeded  to  suppress  opposition 
at  home.  Before  the  arrival  of  Lucius  Sylla,  however^  Cinna 
was  slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  troops.  Such  a  man  deserved  to 
die  rather  by  the  sentence  of  a  conqueror,  than  by  the  rage  of 
the  soldiery.  But  he  was  a  character  of  whom  it  may  tmiy  be 
said,  that  he  dared  what  no  good,  man  would  dare,  and  accom- 

Elished  what  could  be  effected  by  none  but  the  bravest ;  that 
e  was  precipitate  in  forming  his  designs,  but  executed  them 
like  a  man.  Carbo,  electing  no  colleague  in  his  room,  contanued 
sole  consul  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

XXV.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Sylla  had  come  into  Italy, 
not  to  take  vengeance  for  the  war  raised  against  him,  but 
merely  to  establish  peace;  so  quietly  did  he  lead  his  army 
through  Calabria  and  Apulia  into  Campania,  taking  the  great- 
est care  for  the  safety  of  the  fruits,  lands,  inhabitants,  and  towns ; 
and  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  just  and  .equitable 
terms.  But  peace  could  never  be  acceptable  to  those  whose 
desires  were  unprincipled  and  without  control.  In  the  mean 
time  Sylla's  army  increased  daily ;  for  all  the  best  and  most 
judicious  flocked  to  his  standard.  Then,  by  a  happy  concur- 
rence of  events,  he  suppressed  the  consuls  Scipio  and  Norbanus 
near  Capua ;  Norbanus  was  conquered  in  battle ;  Scipio,  deserted 
by  his  troops,  and  delivered  into  Sylla's  hands,  was  dismissed 
without  injury.     So  different  was  Sylla  as  an  adversary  and  a 

«*  XXIV.  Procured  a  sentcuco  of  banishment]  Aqtid  ijnique  iia  inUr- 
dixU,    See  Florus,  iii.  IG, 
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eonquoror,  that,  while  ho  was  still*  gaining  a  victory,  he  waa 
merciful  to  excess,'*  but  after  it  was  secured,  more  cruel  than 
any  on  record.  Thus  he  dismissed  the  disarmed  consul,  as  we 
have  said,  and  released,  in  like  manner,  Quintus  Sertorius  (soon 
to  prove  the  firebrand  of  so  great  a  war),  and  many  others  whom 
he  had  taken ;  in  order,  we  might  suppose,  that  a  proof  might 
bo  seen  of  the  existence  of  two  distinct  and  opposite  minds  in 
the  same  person.  After  his  victory,  on  the  spot  where,  in  his 
descent  from  Mount  Tifata,  he  had  encountered  Caius  Norbanus, 
ho  gave  solemn  thanks  to  Diana,  the  deity  to  whom  that  tract 
is  sacred,  and  dedicated  to  the  goddess  the  waters  so  celebrated 
for  their  salubrity  and  for  curing  .diseases,  with  all  the  adjacent 
land.  An  insciption  on  a  pillar  at  the  door  of  her  temple,  and 
a  brazen  tablet  within  it,  preserve  to  the  present  day  the 
memory  of  this  grateful  religious  ceremony. 
.  XXVL  The  next  consuls  were  Carbo,  a  third  time,  and  Caius 
Marius,  son  of  him  who  had  been  seven  times  consul ;  the  latter 
was  then  twenty-six  years  old,  and  was  a  man  of  his  £Either's 
spirit,  though  not  of  his  father's  length  of  life.'^  He  made  many 
courageous  efforts,  nor  did  he,  as  consul,  fall  in  any  way  below 
his  name.  But  being  defeated  by  Sylla  in  a  pitched  battle  at 
Sacriportus,  he  retreated  with  his  troops  to  Prseneste,  a  place 
which  was  well  defended  by  nature,  and  in  which  he  had  placed 
a  strong  garrison. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  public  calamities,  men 
rivaled  each  other  in  crimes,  in  a  state  where  the  rivahy  had 
always  been  in  virtues ;  and  he  thought  himself  the  best  man 
who  proved  himself  the  worst  Thus  Damasippus,  then  praetor, 
during  the  contest  at  Sacriportus,  murdered  in  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
as  abettors  of  Sylla's  party,  Domitius,  Mucins  ScsBvola,  who  was 
chief  pontiff^  and  highly  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  both  of 
divine  and  human  law,  Caius  Carbo,  who  had  been  prs&tor,  and 
was  brother  of  the  consul,  and  Andstius,  who  had  been  tedile. 
Let  not  Calpumia,  daughter  of  Bestia,  and  wife  of  Antistius. 
lose  the  renown  of  a  veiy  glorious  act  When  her  husband 
was  put  to  death,  as  we  nave  said,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a 

SB  XXV.  Merciful  to  excess]  Juttissimo  lenior.  Tlio  text  is  here  defect- 
ive. 

3«  XXVI.  A  man  of  his  father's  spirit,  though  not  of  his  father's  length 
of  life]  Vir  anvmi  magia  quwm  avh  patemi,  ^^u&mm  is  here  for  aU(u, 
Marius  did  not  live  as  many  years  as  his  ihther,  being  killed  young,  as  is 
related  in  c.  27."  Krause. 
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sword.     What    an    accession    of    glory   and    fame    to   her' 
family!"     *     *     * 

XXVII.  At  this  time,  Pontius  Telesinus,  a  Samnite  general, 
a  man  of  great  spirit  and  activity  in  the  fidd,  and  a  thorough 
enemy  to  all  the  Roman  name,  having  assembled  about  forty 
thousand  young  men  of  the  greatest  bravery,  and  the  most  de- 
termined obstinacy  in  continuing  the  war,  maintained,  in  the 
consulship  of  Carbo  and  Marius,  on  the  first  of  November,  a 
hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  such  a  struggle  with  Sylla  at  the 
Collino  gate,  as  brought  both  him  and  the  republic  into  tho 
utmost  peril ;  nor  was  the  state  in  more  imminent  danger  when 
it  beheld  the  camp  of  Hannibal  within  three  miles  of  tho  city, 
than  on  that  day  when  Telesinus,  fiurrpng  through  the  ranks 
of  his.  army,  exclaimed  that  the  last  day  of  Rome  was  come,- 
and  exhorted  them  in  a  loud  voice  to  pull  down  and  destroy 
the  city,  adding,  that  those  wolves,  tho  devourers  of  Italian  lib- 
erty, would  never  cease  from  ravaging,  until  the  woods,  in  which 
they  took  refuge,  were  hewn  down.  At  length,  after  tho  first 
hour  of  the  night,  the  Roman  troops  took  breath,  and  those  of 
the  enemy  retired.  Next  day  Telesinus  was  found  mortally 
wounded,  but  wearing  the  look  of  a  conqueror,  rather  than  of  a 
man  at  the  point  of  death.  Sylla  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut 
off,  and  carried  and  displayed  around  tho  walls  of  Prsenestc. 
Young  Caius  Marius,  then  at  length  seeing  his  cause  desperate, 
endeavored  to  make  his  way  out  through  subterraneous  pas- 
sages,**®  which,  constructed  with  wonderful  labor,  led  to  different 
parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  but,  as  soon  as  ho  emerged  from 
an  opening,  he  was  slain  by  persons  stationed  there  for  tho  pur- 
pose. Some  say,  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand ;  others,  that  as 
he  was  struggling  with  the  younger  brother  of  Telesinus,  who 
was  shut  up  with  him,  and  attempting  to  escape  at  tho  samo 
time,  they  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  In  whatever  manner  ho 
died,  his  memory,  even  at  this  day,  is  not  obscured  by  the  grand 
reputation  of  his  father.  What  was  Sylla's  opinion  of  the 
youth,  is  manifest ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  he  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Felix,  which  he  would  have  adopted  with  tho 
greatest  justice,  had  his  victories  and  his  life  ended  together. 

^  Tho  words  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  are  bo  defective,  that  it  is  useless 
to  atterrriDt  a  translation  of  them. 

88  XXVlI.  Subterraneous  passages]  Cuniculos,  "  Made  cither  for  the 
conveyance  of  water,  or  for  secret  ways  of  exit  from  the  city.  Sec  Strabo^ 
v.,  p.  865."  Krause, 
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Tho  commander  of  tlio  forces  that  besieged  Marius  in  Prsenesto 
was  Lucretius  Ofella,  who,  having  been  previously  a  leader  on 
Marius's  side,  had  deserted  to  Sylla.  The  happy  issue  of  that 
day,  on  which  Telesinus  and  the  Samnite  array  were  repulsed, 
Sylla  honored  with  an  annual  celebration  of  games  in  the  Circus, 
which  are  exhibited  under  tho  title  of  "  Svlla's  Games." 

XXVin.  A  short  time  before  Sylla's  battle  at  Sacriporlus, 
some  officers  of.  his  party  had  defeated  the  enemy  in  engage- 
ments of  great  importance ;  the  two  Servilii  at  Clusium,  Metellus 
Pius  at  Faventia,  and  Marcus  Lucullus  near  Fidentia.  Tho 
miseries  of  civil  war  seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  when  they 
were  renewed  with  additional  violence  by  the  cruelty  of  Sylla ; 
for,  being  made  dictator  (an  office  which  had  been  discontinued 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  last  having  been  in  the  year 
subsequent  to  Hannibars  departure  from  Italy;  whence  it  is 
evident  that  the  Eoman  people  did  not  so  much  desire  the  au- 
thority of  the  dictatorship  in  times  of  danger,  as  they  dreaded 
it  in  tiiose  of  peace),  ho  used  that  power,  which  former  dictators 
had  employed  to  preserve  the  state  from  imminent  dangers, 
with  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  wanton  barbarity.  He  first 
adopted  (would  that  he  had  been  tho  last !)  the  plan  of  proscrip- 
tion;  so  that,  in  a  state  in  which  justice  is  granted  to  a  hissed 
actor,  if  assailed  with  abusive  language,  a  reward  was  publicly 
offered  for  the  murder  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  he  who  procured 
most  deaths  gained  most  money ;  the  price  for  killing  an  enemy 
was  not  greater  than  that  for  killing  a  citizen ;  and  each  man's 
property  became  a  prize  for  depriving  him  of  life.''*  He  vented 
his  barbarous  rage,  not  only  on  those  who  had  borne  arms 
against  him,  but  on  many  who  could  not  be  charged  with  any 
guilt.  He  directed,  also,  that  the  goods  of  the  proscribed 
should  be  sold ;  and  the  children,  ^er  being  excluded  from  tho 
property  of  their  fathers,  were  deprived  of  die  right  of  suing  for 
places  of  honor ;  thus,  what  was  most  unreasonable,  the  sons  of 
senators  were  obliged  to  bear  the  burdens  of  their  station,  and 
at  the  same  time  lost  their  privileges. 

XXIX.  Not  long,  before  Lucius  SyUa's  arrival  in  Italy, 
Cnajus  Pompey,  son  of  that  Cneeus  Pompey  whose  great  ex- 
ploits in  his  consulship,  during  the  Marsian  war,  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  being  then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a 

^  XXVIII.  A  prize  for  depriving  him  of  life]  QuUque  merces  mortis  tuas. 
Comp.,  0.  22. 
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hundred  and  thirteen  years  &gOy  began  to  form  great  projects, 
depending  as  well  on  his  own  private  resources  as  on  his  own 
judgment,  and  boldly  to  put  them  in  execution ;  and  in  order  to 
support  or  restore  the  dignity  of  his  country,  assembled  a  strong 
army  from  the  Picenian  territory,  which  was  wholly  filled  with 
his  Mher's  clients.  To  do  justice  to  this  man's  greatness  would 
require  many  volumes ;  but  the  limits  of  my  work  require  that 
he  should  be  characterized  in  a  few  words.  His  mother's 
name  was  Lucilia,  of  a  senatorial  family ;  he  was  remarkaUo 
for  beauty,  not  such  as  adorns  the  bloom  of  life,  but  of  such 
dignity  and  serenity  as  was  well  adapted  to  his  rank  and  sta- 
tion, and  which  accompanied  him  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
He  was  distinguished  for  temperance,  was  eminent  for  integrity, 
and  had  a  moderate  share  of  eloquence.  He  was  excessively 
covetous  of  power,  when  conferred  on  him  from  regard  to  his 
merit,  but  had  no  desire  to  acquire  it  by  irr^ular  means.  In 
war,  he  was  the  most  skillM  of  generals ;  in  peace,  the  most 
modest  of  citizens,  except  when  he  was  jealous  of  having  an 
equal.  He  was  constant  in  his  friendships,  placable  when 
pSended,  most  cordial  in  reconciliation,  most  ready  to  receive 
an  apology.  He  never,  or  very  rarely,  stretched  his  power  to 
excess,  and  was  almost  exempt  from  vice,  unless  it  be  counted 
among  the  greatest  vices,  that,  in  a  free  state,  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  though,  in  right,  he  saw  every  citizen  his  equal,  he 
could  not  endure  to  behold  any  one  on  a  level  with  him  in 
dignity.  From  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  manly  gown,  ho 
was  trained  to  war  in  the  camp  of  his  fadier,  a  general  of  ocm- 
summate  judgment ;  and  he  improved  a  genius  naturally  good, 
and  capable  of  attaining  all  useful  knowledge,  with  such  sin- 
gular skill  in  military  affairs,  that  while  Metellus  received 
higher  praise  from  Sertorius,  Pompey  was  much  more  dreaded 
by  him. 

XXX."  *  *  *  *  At  this  time  Marcus  Perpema,  a  man  who 
had  held  the  prsetorship,  one  of  the  proscribed,  and  who  was  of 
high  family,  but  of  little  honor,  assassinated  Sertorius  at  a  feast 
at  Osca  ;  and  by  this  execrable  deed  procured  certain  victory 
for  the  Komans,  ruin  for  his  own  party,  and  a  most  shameful 
death  for  himself."     Metellus  and  Pompey  triumphed  for  the 

»•  XXX.  Krauso  thinks  that  there  is  a  considerahle  hiatus  between  these 
two  chapter. 
'  SI  Shameful  death  for  himself]  His  treachery  led  to  his  desortion  by  hift 
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conquest  of  Spain.  At  the  time  of  this  triumph,  also,  Pompej 
was  still  a  Roman  knight ;  yet  on  the  day  before  he  entered  on 
his  consulship,  he  rode  through  the  city  in  his  chariot."  Must 
it  not  bo  matter  of  wonder,  ^at  this  man^  elevated  to  the  sum- 
.mit  of  dignity  through  so  many  extraordinary  gradations  of  pre- 
ferment^ should  be  displeased  at  the  Eoman  senate  and  people 
for  £ayoring  Caius  Caesar  in  his  application  for  a  second  consul- 
ship ?  So  apt  are  men  to  think  every  thing  pardonable  in  them- 
selves, and  to  show  no  indulgence  to  others ;  r^ulating  their 
dislike  of  proceedings,  not  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  by  their 
own  wishes  and  feefings  for  particular  characters.  In  this  con- 
sulate, Pompey  re-established  the  tribunitial  power  of  which 
Sylla  had  1^  the  shadow  without  the  substance. 

While  the  war  with  Sertorius  continued  in  Spain,  sixty-four 
.fugitive  slaves,  headed  by  Spaitacus,  made  their  escape  out  of 
a  gladiator's  school  at  Capua ;  and,  forcibly  supplying  them- 
selves with  swords  in  that  city,  directed  their  course  at  first  to 
Mount  Vesuvius.  Afterward,  increasing  daily  in  numbers,  they 
brought  many  and  grievous  disasters  on  the  whole,  of  Italy.  At 
.length  they  became  so  numerous,  that  in  the  last  battle  which 
they  fought,  they  Opposed  forty  thousand  men  to  the  Roman 
army.  The  honor  of  terminating  this  war  fell  to  Marcus  Crasr- 
sus,  who  soon  after  became  a  leading  man  among  the  Roman 
people. 

XXXT.  The  character  of  Cnseus  Pompey  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world,  and  he  was  regarded  as  something 
more  than  man.  In  his  consulship  he  had  very  laudably  taken 
an  oath,  that,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  ho  would  not  take 
the  government  of  any  province ;  and  this  oath  he  had  observ- 
.cd ;  when,  two  years  after,  Aulus  Gabinius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  got  a  law  passed,  that,  whereas,  certain  pirate?  kept  the 
world  in  alarm  with  their  fleets,  engaging  in  regular  warfare, 
*  and  not  in  mere  robberies  or  secret  expeditions,  and  had  even 
plundered  several  cities  in  Italy,  Cnseus  JPompey  should  be  comr 
missioned  to  suppress  them ;  and  should  have  authority  in  all 
the  provinces,  equal  to  that  of  the  proconsuls,  to  the  distance 

troops,  and  his  defeat  and  death,  at  the  bands  of  Pompey.    See  Apj^an, 
B.  c,  i.  115 ;  Plutarch,  Sert.,  c.  27  ;  Tomp.  c.  20. 

33  Bode  through  the  city  in  his  chariot]  There  was  a  law  which  forbado 
tmy  one,  who  was  not  of  consular  or  pnetorian  diffnity^  to  have  a  triumph. 
J^ut  this  was  Pompey^B  second  triumph.  Henco  Velleios  says  hoo  quogy^ 
iriurn^,  **  in  thi^  triumph  also."    Seo  Plutarch,  Pomp.,  c  14,  22. 
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of  fifty  miles  from  tho  soa.  By  this  decree  the  government  of 
almost  the  whole  world  was  vested  in  one  man.  However,  a 
law  of  the  like  kind  had  been  made  two  years  before  in  the  case 
of  Marcns  Antonius,  when  prsBtor ;  but  as  the  character  of  tho 
person  concerned  renders  such  a  precedent  more  or  less  pemi- 
cious,  so  it  augments  or  diminishes  men's  disapprobation  of  the 
proceeding.  With  regard  to  Antonius,  they  acquiesced  without 
displeasure,  for  people  are  rarely  jealous  of  the  honors  of  those 
whose  influence  they  do  not  fear.  On  the  contrary,  they  look 
with  dread  on  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  persons  who 
seem  able  either  to  resign  or  retain  them  at  their  own  choice, 
and  who  have  no  limit  to  their  acts  but  their  own  will.  Tho 
nobility  opposed  the  measure,  but  prudence  was  overcome  by 
party  violence. 

XXXn.  It  is  proper  to  mention  in  this  place,  a  testimony  to 
the  high  character,  and  extraordinary  modesty,  of  Quintus  Catu- 
lus.  Arguing  against  this  decree  in  the  assembly,  and  having 
observed  that  Pompey  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  extraordinary 
merit,  but  that  he  was  already  too  great  for  a  member  of  a  free 
state,  and  that  all  power  ought  not  to  be  reposed  in  one  indivi- 
dual, he  added,  ^^  If  any  thing  shall  happen  to  that  man,  whom 
will  you  substitute  in  his  place  ?"  To  which  the  whole  assem- 
bly answered  aloud,  "  Yourself,  Quintus  Catulus."  On  this,  be- 
ing overcome  by  the  general  concurrence  of  opinion,  and  by 
such  an  honorable  proof  of  the  public  esteem,  he  withdrew  from 
the  assembly.  Here  it  is  pleasing  to  admire  the  modesty  of  tho 
man  and  tho  justice  of  the  people ;  his  modesty  in  desisting 
from  pressing  his  opinion  further,  and  their  justice  in  proving 
themselves  unwilling  to  defraud  him  of  a  due  testimony  of  es- 
teem, though  he  was  opposing  and  urging  against  their  incfina- 
tions.  About  the  same  time.  Gotta  divided  equally  between 
tho  two  orders  the  privileges  of  being  judges,"  which  Caius , 
Gracchus  had  taken  from  the  senate,  and  transferred  to  the 
knights,  and  which  Sylla  had  again  restored  to  the  senators. 
Roscius  Otho  now  restored"  to  the  knights  their  places  in  the 
theater.     CnjBus  Pompey  having  engaged  many  officers  of 

ss  XXXII.  Privilege  of  being  judges]  Judioafidimuniu,  See  the  Pseado- 
Sallast^a  First  Epistle  to  Caesar,  c.  7. 

»*  Boscios  Otho  now  restoreaj  Otho  Eoaciui — regtikiU,  "  The  same  word 
is  twice  used,  in  speaking  of  this  law,  by  Cicero,  pro  MnrsBn.,  o.  19,  bo  that 
it  is  probable,  as  Futeanus  has  suggested,  that  the  equUet  had  seats  Bopar- 
ate  from  tho  plebs  before  this  well-known  law  was  jMiased."  Stthnien. 
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great  abilities  to  assist  him  in  the  war,  and  having  raised  a 
navy  sufficient  to  command  every  nook  of  the  sea,  very  soon, 
with  his  invincible  hand,  freed  the  world  from  apprehension, 
defeated  the  pirates  *  *  *  in  various  places,**^  and,  attacking 
them  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  gave  them  a  final  overthrow.  And 
in  order  the  sooner  to  conclude  a  war  so  widely  spread,  he  col- 
lected the  remains  of  those  depredators  together,  and  appointed 
them  fixed  residences  in  towns,  and  in  parts  remote  from  the 
sea.  Soma  blame  this  proceeding ;  but  the  high  character  of 
the  man  sufficiently  justifies  it ;  though,  indeed,  its  reasonable- 
ness would  have  justified  it  in  a  man  c^  any  character.  Ena- 
bling them  to  live  without  plundering,  he  of  couroc  diverted  them 
from  a  predatory  life. 

XXXin.  When  the  war  with  Mthridates  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  while  Lucius  Lucullus,  who,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship,  seven  years  before,  having  received  Asia  as  his  prov- 
ince, and  been  appointed  to  act  against  Mithridates,  had  acniev- 
ed  many  memorable  e:q)loits,  having  often  defeated  that  mon- 
arch in  various  places,  having  relieved  Cyzicus  by  a  glorious 
victory,  having  vanquished  Tigranes,  the  greatest  king  of  the 
age,  in  Armenia,  and  having  forborne,  rather  then  been  unable, 
to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  war  (for  though  in  every  other 
respect  highly  deserving  of  praise,  and  in  the  field  almost  invin- 
cible, he  was  a  slave  to  the  desire  of  increasing  his  wealth), 
while  Lucullus,  I  say,  was  still  prosecuting  the  contest,  ManiUus, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  a  man  always  venal,  and  the  tool  of 
men  in  power,  proposed  a  law,  "  that  the  war  with  Mithridates 
should  be  conducted  by  Cnaeus  Pompey."  This  law  was  pass- 
ed ;  and  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  two  commanders,  attend- 
ed with  violent  altercations.  Pompey  reproached  Lucullus  with 
his  scandalous  love  of  money,  and  Lucullus  railed  at  Pompey's 
inordinate  ambition ;  and  neither  could  be  convicted  of  falsehood 
in  what  he  laid  to  the  diarge  of  the  other.  For  Pompey,  from 
Ills  first  engagement  in  public  business,  could  never  with 
patience  endure  an  equal,  and  in  cases  where  he  was  entiled  to 
the  first  share  of  honor,  he  wished  to  engross  the  whole ;  no 
man,  indeed,  being  less  covetous  of  every  thing  else,  or  more  so 
of  glory.     In  his  pursuit  of  employments  of  honor,  he  was  im- 

•»  Defeated  the  pirates  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  varionB  places]  Prctdonuque  per 
muUa  *  *  *  amuUia  locU,  etc.  A  defective  passage.  The  Bipont  edi- 
tor reads  ^r  muUa  maria  muUUf  etc. 
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moderate ;  in  office,  ho  displayed  tho  utmost  moderation. 
Though  he  accepted  posts  of  distinction  with  pleasure,  ho  quit- 
ted them  without  regret,  resigning  at  the  will  of  others  what  ho 
had  sought  for  his  own  gratification.  Lucullus,  in  other  par- 
ticulars a  very  great  man,  was  the  first  introducer  of  the  luxury 
which  now  prevails  in  buildings,  entertainments,  and  furniture ; 
60  that^  in  allusion  to  the  structures  which  he  raised  in  the  sea, 
and  his  conducting  the  sea  into  tho  land  by  undermining  mount* 
ains,  Pompey  the  Great  used  facetiously  to  call  him  "  Xerxes 
in  a  toga." 

XXXrV.  About  this  time,  the  island  of  Cristo  was  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  people  by  Quintus  Metellus. 
This  island,  under  two  leaders,  named  Panares,  and  Lesthenes, 
at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  young  men,  who  were 
swift  and  active,  patient  of  warfare  and  toil,  and  eminently 
skilled  in  archery,  had  wearied  out  the  Roman  armies  during 
the  previous  three  years.  Even  of  the  renown  acquired  here, 
Pompey  did  not  refrain  from  seeking  a  share,  but  endeavored 
to  make  it  appear  that  a  portion  of  the  success  was  due  to 
himself.  However,  their  own  singular  merits,  and  the  feeling 
against  Pompey  entertained  by  the  most  honorable  men  on  tho 
occasion,  rendered  the  triumph  of  Lucullus  and  Metellus  ex- 
tremely popular. 

Soon  after,  Marcus  Cicero,  who  was  indebted  to  himself  for 
all  his  advancement,  the  noblest  of  new  men,"  honored  in  his 
life  and  pre-eminent  in  ability,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  not 
being  excelled  in  genius  by  those"  whom  wo  conquered  in 
arms,  detected,  in  his  character  of  consul,  and  with  extraordi- 
nary courage,  firmness,  vigilance,  and  activity,  a  conspiracy  of 
Sergius  Catiline,  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  other  members  of  the 
senatorial  and  equestrian  orders.  Catiline  was  compelled,  by 
dread  of  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  the  consul,  to 
floe  from  the  city*  Lentulus,  who  had  been  consul,  and  was 
then  in  his  second  proctorship,  Cethegus,  and  several  others  of 
great  note,  were,  by  the  consul's  order,  under  tho  authority  of 
the  senate,  put  to  death  in  prison. 

XXXV.  That  day  of  the  senators  meeting,  on  which  these 
transactions  passed,  displayed  in  the  brightest  colors  the  merit 
of  Marcus  Cato,  which  on  many  prior  occasions  had  shone  con- 

**  XXXIV.  Noblest  of  new  men]  JVbvUaiis  nobilissimcB,    Tho  translation 
ia  Baker^s 
»7  Excelled  in  gcnios  by  those,  etc.] .  Viz.,  by  the  Greeks. 
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spicuous,  and  with  peculiar  luster.  lie  was  great-grandson  of 
Marcus  Cato,  the  founder  of  the  Porcian  famify,  and  was  a  man 
who  closely  resembled  virtue  itself,  and,  in  every  particular  of 
his  conduct,  seemed  more  like  the  gods  than  mankind ;  who 
never  acted  rightly,  that  he  might  appear  to  do  so,  but  because 
ho  could  not  act  otherwise;  who  never  thought  any  thing 
reasonable  that  wa«  not  hkewise  just ;  and  who,  exempt  from 
every  vice,  kept  his  own  fortune  always  in  his  own  power. 
After  some  had  advised  that  Leutulus  and  the  other  conspir- 
ators should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  municipal  towns,  ho, 
being  then  tribune  of  the  people  elect,  very  young,  and  almost 
the  last  that  was  asked  his  opinion,  inveighed  against  the  con- 
spiracy with  such  energy  and  ability,  that,  by  ihe  warmth  of 
his  discourse,  ho  caused  the  language  of  all  that  recommended 
lenity  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  if  they  wore  connected 
with  the  plot ;  and  so  forcibly  did  he  represent  the  dangers  im- 
pending from  the  destruction  and  burning  of  the  city,  and  from 
the  subversion  of  the  established  state  of  public  affairs,  so  highly, 
too,  did  he  extol  the  merits  of  the  consul,  that  the  whole  senate 
went  over  to  his  opinion,  and  decreed  that  capital  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  body,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  escorted  him  to 
his  house.  But  Catiline  was  not  less  resolute  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  schemes  than  he  had  been  in  forming  them  ;  for,  fight- 
ing with  the  greatest  courage,  he  resigned  in  the  field  of  battle 
the  breath  which  he  owed  to  the  executioner. 

XXXVI.  The  birth  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  ninety-two 
years  from  the  present  time,  who  was  afterward,  by  his  great- 
ness, to  cast  a  shade  over  all  men  of  all  nations,  added  no  small 
luster  to  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  To  notice  the  times  at 
which  eminent  geniuses  flourished  during  this  period,  may 
seem  almost  superfluous ;  for  who  is  ignorant  that  in  this  ago 
arose,  separated  by  short  intervals,  Cicero,  Ilortensius,  and,  a 
little  before  them,  *  *  *  Crassus,'*  Cotta,  and  Sulpidus,  while, 
immediately  after,  appeared  Brutus,  Calidius,  Caelius,  Calvus,  and 
Cajsar,  who  came  next  to  Cicero,  besides  the  disciples,  as  wo 
nlay  call  them,  of  these,  Corvinus,  Asinius  PoUio,  Sallust,  tho 
rival  of  Thucydides,  as  well  as  the  poets  Varro  and  Lucretius, 

«8  XXXVI.  A  little  before  tbem,  ♦  ♦  ♦  Crossns,  etc.]  Anieaqve 
*  *  *  Cra99um,  Anieciqtie  is  a  oonjectnre  of  Heinsias  for  saneqiie,  tlie 
prcvionn  reading.  Puteaniu)  thinks  that  the  name  of  Autonins  is  wanting 
m  the  text. 
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with  Catullus,  who  was  infonor  to  nono  in  Iho  stylo  of  writing 
which  ho  adoptod  ?  To  cnumerato  those  that  oro  before  our 
eyes  would  seem  to  be  but  folly ;  among  whom,  however,  tho 
moat  eminent  are  Virgil,  tho  prince  of  poets,  Rabirius,"  livy, 
who  follows  hard  upon  Sallust,  TibuUus,  and  Ovid,  oach  excel- 
lent in  his  peculiar  species  of  composition.  But  the  difficulty 
of  criticizing  our  living  authors  is  proportioned  to  tho  great  ad- 
miration felt  for  them. 

XXXVn.  During  tho  time  of  these  transactions  in  Romo 
and  Italy,  Cnaeus  Pompey  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  extra- 
ordinary success  against  Mithridates,  who,  after  the  doparturo 
of  Lucullus,  had  formed  a  new  army  of  very  great  force.  IM 
the  king  being  routed  and  put  to  flight,  and  stripped  of  all  his 
forcOvS,  went  into  Armenia,  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  tho  most 
powerful  prince  of  that  age,  had  not  his  strength  been  some- 
what reduced  by  the  arms  of  Lucullus.  Pompey,  therefore,  in 
pursuit  of  both,  entered  Armenia.  The  son  of  Tigranes^  who 
was  at  variance  with  his  father,  was  tho  first  to  meet  Pompey, 
and  soon  after,  the  king  himself,  in  a  suppliant  manner,  sur^ 
rendered  his  person  and  his  kingdom  to  his  disposal ;  proviouslj 
declaring,  that  there  was  no  man,  either  of  the  Iloman  or  of  any 
other  nation,  to  whose  honor  he  would  intrust  himself,  but 
CnaDus  Pompey ;  that  any  condition,  whether  favorable  or  ad- 
verso,  which  he  should  appoint,  would  be  tolerable  to  him ;  ami 
that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  conquered  by  him  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  conquer,  nor  any  dishonor  to  submit  to  him  whom 
fortune  had  raised  above  all  men.  The  king  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  honor  of  sovereignty,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  a  vtisi 
sum  of  money ;  the  whole  of  which,  according  to  Pompey's  con- 
stant practice,  was  lodged  in  tho  hands  of  the  qurestor,  and  reg- 
istered in  the  public  accounts.  Syria  and  tho  other  provinces 
which  he  had  seized,  were  taken  from  him ;  of  which  some  wero 
restored  to  the  Roman  people,  and  others  came  for  tho  first 
time  under  its  dominion,  as  Syria,  which  was  sentenced  to  pay 
tribute.  The  limits  of  the  king's  dominion  wero  fixed  as  those 
of  Armenia. 

XXXVni.  It  seems  not  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  thu 
work  to  recount  briefly  what  states  and  nations  have  been  ixy 

3»  Rabirius]  For  JSdbirmSy  Markland,  E[>.  Crit.,  p.  14,  wonid  read  Tariwn. 
Perizonius  thinks  that  Iforatiut  should  be  inserted ;  and  Burxnan  siimMwos 
that  tho  name  of  Propertius  has  dropj^od  out  of  the  text.  But  VelleiuA, 
gays  Kruuse,  might  have  reasons  for  omitting  both  lloraco  aud  Pro|ioitiu». 
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duced,  and  under  whoso  generalship,  into  tho  form  of  provinces, 
and  made  tributaiy.  This  statement  I  shall  give,  that  tho 
whole  history  of  them  may  more  easily  bo  learned  at  one  view, 
than  if  each  were  mentioned  separately.  The  first  who  trans- 
ported an  army  into  Sicily  was  the  consul  Claudius ;  and  about 
fifty-two  years  after,  Claudius  Marcellus,  having  taken  Syracuse, 
made  it  a  province.  Eegulus  first  carried  hostilities  into  Africa, 
about  the  ninth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  but  it  was  not  till 
a  hundred  and  five  years  after  (a  hundred  and  seventy-five  from 
the  present  time),  that  PubUus  Scipio.^Emilianus,on  destroying 
Carthage,  reduced  Africa  to  the  form  of  a  province.  Sardinia 
submitted  to  a  permanent  yoke  of  government  between  tho  first 
and  second  Punic  wars,  through  the  exertions  of  the  consul  Ti- 
tus Manlius.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  warlike  disposition  cf 
the  Roman  nation,  that  the  shutting  of  the  temple  of  double- 
faced  Janus  gave  indication  of  general  peace,  only  once  under 
the  kings,  a  second  time  in  the  consulate  of  this  Titus  Manlius, 
and  a  third  time  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  first  who  led 
armies  into  Spain  were  the  two  Scipios,  CnsBua  and  Publius,  in 
the  beginning  of  tho  second  Punic  war,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago ;  after  that,  our  possessions  there  varied,  and  wero 
often  partly  lost,  but  the  whole  was  mode  tributary  by  the  arms 
of  Augustus.  Paulu3  subdued  Macedonia,  Mummius  Achaia, 
Fulvius  Nobilior  JEtolia.  Lucius  Scipio,  brother  of  Africanus, 
took  Asia  from  Antiochus;  but  after  it  had  been  possessed 
some  time  by  tho  royal  femily  of  Attalus,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Homan  senate  and  people,  Marcus  Perpema,  having  taken 
Aristonicus  prisoner,  made  it  a  tributary  province.  Of  conquer- 
ing Cyprus  the  honor  can  be  given  to  no  one ;  for  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Cato,  on  the  death  of  its  king,  which,  conscious  of  guilt,  ho 
inflicted  on  himself,  that  it  became  a  province.  Crete  was  pun- 
ished, under  the  command  of  Metellus,  with  the  loss  of  his 
long-enjoyed  hberty,  and  Syria  and  Pontus  are  monuments  of 
the  valor  of  Cnaeus  Pompey. 

XXXTX.  In  Gaul,  which  was  first  entered  with  an  army  by 
Domitius,  and  Fabius  the  grandson  of  Paulus,  who  got  the  title 
of  Allobrogicus,  we  often,  with  great  detriment  to  ourselves, 
made  acquisitions  and  lost  them.  But  the  most  splendid 
achievement  of  Caius  Caesar  is  there  conspicuous ;  for,  under 
his  conduct  and  auspices,  it  was  ao  reduced,  that  it  tamely  pays 
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almost  the  same  tribute  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  13y  the 
same  commander  Numidia  was  made  a  province.  Isauricus 
completely  subdued  Cilicia,  and  Manlius  Vulso  GaUogTsecia, 
after  the  war  with  Antiochus.  Bithynia,  as  we  have  said,  was 
left  us  as  an  inheritance  by  the  will  of  Nicomedcs.  The  Avino 
Augustus,  beside  Spain  and  other  nations,  with  the  names  of 
which  his  Forum  is  adorned,  brought  into  the  treasury,  by 
making  Egypt  tributary,  almost  as  great  a  revenue  as  his  &ther 
did  by  the  reduction  of  Gaul.  Tiberius  Csesar  extorted  from 
the  Ulyrians  and  Dalmatians  as  explicit  a  confession  of  subjec- 
tion as  his  parent  had  exacted  from  the  Spaniards,  and  annexed 
to  our  empire,  as  new  provinces,  Rhaetia,  Vindelicia,  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  and  the  Scordisci.  As  he  reduced  these  by  arras, 
so,  by  the  influence  of  his  name,  he  viade  Cappadocia  tnbutary 
to  the  Romans.  But  let  us  return  to  the  course  of  our  naiTa- 
tive.. 

XL.  Then  followed  the  military  exploits  of  Cnaeus  Pompey, 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  the  glory  or  the  toil  was 
greater.  In  his  victorious  career,  he  traversed  Media,  Albania, 
Iberia,  and  then  directed  his  march  to  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  interior  and  right-hand  coasts  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the 
Colchians,  Heniochi,  and  Achaeans.  Mithridates,  sinking  under 
the  ascendency  of  Pompey,  and  the  treachery  of  his  own  son 
Pharnaces,  was  the  last  of  independent  kings,  excepting  the 
Parthian.*"  Thus  Pompey,  victorious  over  every  nation  to 
which  ho  had  gone,  grown  greater  than  the  wish  of  his  coun- 
trymen or  even  than  his  own,  and  having  in  every  way  ex- 
ceeded the  measure  of  human  fortune,  returned  to  Italy.  An 
opinion  that  had  prevailed  rendered  his  return  extremely  popu- 
lar ;  for  most  people  had  asserted  that  he  would  not  come  into 
the  city  without  his  army,  and  that  he  would  limit  the  liberty 
of  the  people  by  his  own  will.  The  more  strongly  they  were 
affected  by  this  apprehension,  the  more  grateful  was  the  un- 
assuming manner  in  which  that  great  commander  returned ; 
for,  having  disbanded  his  whole  army  at  Brundusium,  and 
retaining  nothing  of  the  general  but  the  title,  he  entered  the 
city  with  no  other  retinue  than  that  which  was  constantly  ac- 
customed to  attend  him.     During  two  days  he  exhibited  a 

*o  XL.  Excepting  the  Parthian]  "  Ho  means  in  the  East.  All  other 
kin^,  except  tnose  of  Parthia,  owed  their  kinj^doms  to  the  indnlgenoe  of 
the  Bomans,  and  wore  eubscrvieut  to  their  will,  chiefly  by  the  iu&trumeut- 
iJily  of  Pompey."    Krause, 
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most  magnificent  triumph  over  so  many  kings,  and,  out  of 
the  spoils,  brought  into  the  treasury  a  much  larger  sum  of 
money  than  had  been  known  in  any  former  instance,  excepting 
that  of  Paulus.*'  During  the  absence  of  Pompey,  Titus 
Anipius  and  Titus  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people,  got  a  law 
passed,  that  at  the  games  in  the  Circus  he  might  wear  a  crown 
of  laurel,  and  all  the  dress  usual  in  triumphs ;  and  at  exhibi- 
tions on  the  stage,  a  purple-bordered  robe,  and  laurel  crown ; 
but  this  privilege  ho  never  thought  proper  to  use  T)ut  once, 
and,  in  truth,  even  that  was  too  much.  Fortune  added  to  this 
man's  dignity  with  such  laige  increase,  tliat  he  triumphed  first 
over  Africa,  then  over  Europe,  and  next  over  Asia,  rendering 
each  part  of  the  world  a  monument  of  his  victories.  But 
eminent  stations  are  never  exempt  from  envy.  LucuUus,  who, 
however,  was  moved  by  resentment  of  the  ill-treatment  shown 
him,  and  MeteUus  Creticus,  who  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
(tor  Pompey  had  taken  from  him  some  captive  leaders  that 
were  intended  to  grace  his  triumph),  in  conjunction  with  many 
of  the  nobles,  labored  to  prevent  both  Pompey's  engagements 
to  the  several  states,  and  his  promises  of  rewards  to  the  deserv- 
ing, from  being  fulfilled  according  to  his  direction. 

XLL  Next  followed  the  consulship  of  Caius  Caesar,  who 
arrests  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  forces  mo,  though  in  haste,  to 
bestow  some  attention  on  him.  Ho  was  born  of  the  most 
noble,  and,  as  all  writers  admit,  most  ancient  family  of  the 
Julii,  deriving  his  pedigree  from  Anchises  and  Venus.  In  per- 
6onal  beauty  he  was  the  first  of  all  his  countrymen  ;  in  vigor 
of  mind  indefatigable ;  liberal  to  excess;  in  spirit  elevated 
above  the  nature  and  conception  of  man ;  in  the  grandeur  of 
his  designs,  the  celerity  of  his  miUtary  operations,  and  in  his 
cheerful  endurance  of  dangers,  exactly  resembhng  Alexander 
the  Great  when  sober  and  (ree  from  passion.  Food  he  took  for 
the  sustenance  of  life,  not  for  pleasure.  Though  he  was  closely 
connected  in  relationship  with  Caius  Marius,  and  was  also  son- 
in-law  to  Cinna  (whose  daughter  he  could  by  no  intimidation 
be  induced  to  divorce,  though  Marcus  Piso,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  to  gratify  Sylla,  had  divorced  Annia,  who  had  been  wife 

*^  Excepting  that  of  Paulus]  PraUrquoum  a  Paullo.  VoBsins,  Barman, 
Grater,  Rahnken,  and  Erauso  concur  in  thinkini^  these  words  spnrions ; 
for  rompey,  according  to  Plutarch,  Pomp,,  c.  45,  brought  into  the  treasury 
twenty  thousand  talente  of  gold  and  ailvor,  a  sum  twice  as  great  as  that 
wliich  was  brought  by  Pftolud  JSmilias. 

20- 
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of  Cinna),  and  thougli  ho  was  only  aboat  ninoteen  years  old 
when  Syda  assumed  the  government  of  the  state,  yet  the  min- 
isters and  creatures  of  Sylla,  more  than  himself,  made  seaidi 
for  him,  in  order  to  kill  him ;  on  which  he  changed  bis  dotbefs 
and,  putting  on  a  dress  far  inferior  to  his  rank,  escaped  014  of 
the  Qity  in  the  night.    Afterward,  while  ho  was  still  very  young, 
he  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  during  the  wholo  time  that  ho 
was  detained  by  them,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  ho  bo* 
came  an  object  both  of  terror  and  veneration  to  them ;  nor 
did  ho  over,  by  night  or  by  day,  tako  off  his  shoes  or  his  girdle 
(for  why  should  so  remarkable  a  circumstance  bo  omitted, 
though  it  can  not  be  told  with  any  grace  of  style  ?)  lest,  if  ho 
made  any  alteration  in  his  usual  dross,  ho  should  render  him- 
self suspected  by  those  who  watched  him  only  with  thoir 
eyes.*' 

XLLL  It  would  require  too  much  spaco  to  speak  of  all  his 
various  and  numerous  services,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  Koman 
magistrate,  who  then  governed  Asia,  and  who,  through  timid- 
ity, shrunk  from  seconding  his  efforts.  Let  what  follows  bo 
mentioned,  as  a  specimen  of  the  conduct  of  a  man  soon  to  be- 
come so  great  On  the  night  succeeding  the  day  on  which  ho 
was  ransomed  by  the  j^ublic  money  of  several  states  (whioh, 
however,  he  managed  so  as  to  make  the  pirates  give  hostagos 
to  those  states),  ho  collected  a  squadron  of  private  vessels  hastily 
fitted  out,  and  sailing  to  the  place  where  the  pirates  were,  dis- 
persed part  of  tlieir  fleet,  sunk  part,  took  several  of-  their  ships 
and  men,  and  then,  delighted  at  the  success  of  his  nociumal 
expedition,  returned  to  his  friends.  Having  lodged  his  prisoi^- 
ers  in  custody,  he  proceeded  to  Bithynia,  to  the  proconsul 
Junius,  the  governor  of  Asia,  and  requested  him  to  give  ordorB 
for  putting  the  prisoners  to  death.  This  he  refused,  and  said 
he  would  sell  them  (for  envy  was  the  concomitant  of  his  base- 
ness of  spirit),'^  when  Caesar,  with  incredible  speed,  returned  to 

•>  XLI.  Watohodliimonl^r  with  their  eyes]  ThoyTratehed  him  only  witli 
thoir  eves,  says  KmuBOj  having  no  mental  communication  with  him.  Had 
he  maae  any  alteration  in  his  aress.  they  might  have  supposed  tiiat  he  was 
preparing  for  flight,  and  have  laid  nands  upon  him. 

♦*  XLh.  Envv— baseness  of  spirit]  Seauebatur  invidia  inertiam,  Oadcn^ 
dorp  oonjectured  {xvaritia  for  invidia,  Kuhnken  justifies  invidia  by  a  sen- 
tence of  Seneca,  Do  Tranq.  Anim.,  p.  845,  ed.  Gronov. :  Alit  enim  Utorfm 
ir^dix  inertia;  et  nmnes  dsttrui  cumuni^  quia  m  non  poUrunt provehere ;  and 
by  another  from  Cicero,  Phil.,  x.  1 :  Verum  esse  id  quod  tgo  wmper  •en^ 
n^min^m  aUeriuSf  qui  sttce  consukret^  virtuti  invidere. 
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the  coast,  and  before  letters  from' the  proconsul  about  the  busi- 
ness could  bo  conveyed  to  any  one,  crucified  the  whole  of  thd 
prisoners. 

XLIIL  Returning-  in  haste  to  Italy,  to  take  on  him  the 
priesf  3  office  (for  he  had  been  elected  a  pontifex  in  his  absence, 
in  the  room  of  Cotta,  who  had  been  consul ;  and  when  almost 
a  boy,  indeed^  ho  had  been  aj^inted  a  priest  of  Jupiter  by 
Marius  and  Cinna,  but  had  lost  that  office  through  the  victory 
of  Sylla,  who  annulled  all  their  acts),  he  embarked,  in  order  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  pirates,  who  covered  the  whole  sea, 
and  were  then  naturally  incensed  against  him,  in  a  four-oared 
boat,  with  two  friends  and  ten  servants,  and  thus  crossed  tho 
vast  gulf  of  the  Adriatic.  On  his  passage,  having  seen,  as  ho 
thought,  some  of  the  pirates'  vessels,  he  threw  off  his  gown, 
and  fiastened  his  dagger  to  his  side,  preparing  himself  for  any 
event,  but  soon  discovered  that  his  sight  had  been  deceived  by 
a  row  of  trees  at  a  distance  presenting  the  appearance  of  tho 
rigging  of  ships.  Tho  rest  of  his  acts  in  the  city,  his  cele- 
brated impeachment  of  Dolabella,  to  whom  more  public  favoif 
was  shown  than  is  generally  extended  to  persons  arraigned ; 
his  remarkable  political  contests  with  Quintus  Catulus,  and 
other  eminent  men ;  his  victory,  before  he  was  pwetor,  and 
when  he  stood  for  tho  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  over  thd 
same  Quintus  Catulus,  who  was  universally  allowed  to  be  tho 
first  man  in  the  senate ;  his  repairing,  in  his  sedilcship,  tho 
monuments  of  Cains  Marius,  even  in  opposition  to  the  nobility ; 
his  re-instatemcnt,  at  tho  same  time,  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
scribed in  the  right  of  standing  for  office ;  his  wonderful  energy 
and  activity  in  his  pr»torship  and  quastorship  m  Spain  (whcro 
he  was  qurostor  under  Antistius  Vetus,  the  grand&ther  of  the 
present  Vetus,  who  has  been  consul  and  is  a  pontifex,  and  who 
is  the  father  of  two  sons  that  have  been  consuls  and  are  priests, 
a  man  of  as  much  virtue  as  human  integrity  can  be  conceived 
to  embrace),  all  these  matters  are  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition  here. 

XLIY.  In  his  consulship,  there  was  settled  between  him^ 
Cnseus  Pompey,  and  Marcus  Crassns,  a  treaty  of  alliance  in 
power,  which  proved  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  city  and  to 
the  world,  and  not  less  so,  at  subsequent  periods,  to  themselves. 
Pompey's  motive  for  entering  into  this  plan  was,  that  his  acts 
in  tho  provinces  beyond  sea,  which  were  opposed  by  many,  aa 
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we  have  already  mentioned,  might  at  length  bo  oonfirmed  by 
means  of  Caesar,  while  consul ;  Csesar's,  because  he  imagined, 
that  by  yielding  for  a  time  to  Pompey's  power,  he  should  ad- 
vance his  own,  and  that  by  throwing  on  him  the  jealousy  at- 
tending their  common  greatness,  he  should  gain  stability  to  his 
own  strength  ;  while  Crassus  was  filled  with  the  hope  of  ac- 

2uiring,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey,  and  the  support  of 
Isesar,  that  pre-eminence  which  he  never  could  attain  by  his 
own  single  efforts.  An  affinity  had  also  been  contracted  by 
marriage  between  Caesar  and  Pompey ;  for  Pompey  had  mar-  ^ 
ried  Caesar's  daughter.  In  his  consulship,  Caesar  procured  a 
law  to  be  passed,  which  was  also  supported  by  Pompey,  that 
the  lands  of  Campania  should  be  divided  among  the  people ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  about  twenty  thousand  citizens  were 
conducted  thither,  and  the  privileges  of  Rome  were  restored  to 
that  country,  about  a  hundred  and  iifby-two  years  afber  Capua 
had,  in  the  Punic  war,  been  reduced  by  the  Romans  into  the 
condition  of  a  prefecture.  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague,  being 
more  willing  than  able  to  obstruct  his  proceedings,  confined 
himself  to  his  house  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  by 
which  conduct,  while  he  wished  to  increase  the  odium  against 
his  colleague,  he  only  increased  his  power.  The  province  of 
Gaul  was  then  decreed  to  Caesar  for  five  years. 

XLV.  During  this  period,  Publius  Clodius,  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  eloquent,  and  daring,  who  knew  no  control  for  his  words 
or  actions  but  his  own  will,  who  fearlessly  executed  what  ho 
wickedly  conceived,  who  bore  the  infamy  of  an  incestuous  com- 
merce with  his  own  sister,  and  who  had  been  publicly  accused 
of  having  committed  adultery  amid  the  most  solemn  religious 
rites  of  the  Roman  people ;  this  man,  I  say,  being  actuated  by 
a  most  violent  enmity  to  Marcus  Cicero  (for  how,  indeed,  could 
any  thing  like  friendship  subsist  between  characters  so  dis- 
similar ?)  renounced  his  patrician  rank,  became  a  plebeian,  was 
appointed  a  tribune,  and  passed  a  law  in  his  tribimate,  that  any 
person  who  had  put  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  without  a  judi- 
cial sentence,  should  be  sent  into  banishment^^  It  was  Cicero 
alone,  though  he  was  not  named  in  this  law,  that  was  meant  to 
be  affected  by  it  Thus  a  man,  who  had  performed  the  highest 
services  to  the  state,  received,  in  return  for  having  saved  his 
country,  the  penalty  of  exile.     Caesar   and  Pompey  did  not 

^  **  XLV.  Sent  into  banishmeut]  Aqua  et  igni  inierdiceretur.    See  c  £4. 
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escape  suspicion  of  having  abetted  this  perseculion  of  Cicero, 
Avho  seemed  to  have  brought  it  on  himself  by  refusing  to  be 
one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  for  dividing  the  lands  of 
Campania.  In  less  than  two  years,  however,  by  the  late  but 
intrepid  exertions  of  Cnaeus  Pompey,  joined  with  the  wishes  of 
all  Italy  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  through  the  energy 
and  efforts  of  Annius  Milo,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  ho  was 
restored  to  his  dignity  and  his  country.  Nor,  since  the  exile 
and  recall  of  Numidieus,  had  the  banishment  of  any  one  ex- 
cited more  regret,  or  the  return  more  joy.  His  house,  which 
had  been  pulled  down  with  great  malice  by  Clodius,  the  senate 
rebuilt  with  equal  magnificence. 

The  same  Publius  Clodius  removed  Marcus  Cato  from  the 
seat  of  government,  under  pretense  of  giving  him  a  very  honor- 
able employment ;  for  he  procured  a  law  to  be  passed,  that  ho 
should  be  sent  in  character  of  quaestor,  but  wiUi  the  authority 
of  prsetor,  and  with  another  qusestor  attending  him,  into  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  to  despoil  Ptolemy  of  his  kingdom,  who, 
indeed,  deserved  such  treatment  by  the  general  viciousness  of 
his  life.  But,  just  before  Cato's  arrival,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  and  Cato  brought  homo  from  Cyprus  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  treasure  than  had  been  expected.  To  praise  Cato 
for  his  honesty,  would  be  rather  derogatory  to  him  than  other- 
'wise ;  but  to  accuse  him  of  ostentatiously  displaying  it,  would 
seem  but  just ;  for  when  all  the  populace  of  the  city,  together 
with  the  consuls  and  the  senate,  poured  forth  to  salute  him  as 
he  was  sailing  up  the  Tiber,  he  did  not  disembark  to  meet 
them  until  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  treasure  was  to  be 
landed. 

XLVI.  While  Caesar  was  achieving  vast  exploits  in  Gaul, 

the  relation  of  which  would  require  many  volumes,  and,  not 

content  with  numerous  and  glorious  victories,  or  with  killing  or 

taking  great  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  had  at  last  transported 

his  army  into  Britain,  seeking,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  for  our 

government  and  his  own,  a  remarkable  pair  of  consuls,^*  Cnssus 

Pompey  and  Marcus  Crassus,  entered  on  a  second  consulship, 

which  they  neither  acquired  by  honorable  means,  nor  conducted 

in  a  praiseworthy  manner.     By  a  law  which  Pompey  proposed 

to  the  people,  the  government  of  his  province  was  continued  to 

4*  XLVI.  A  remarkable  pair  of  oonsals^  JfUficHtmpar  amaviitm.    Invi^ 
.  turn  not  bein^  aiUisfactonr,  Lipsius  and  Heinsioa  conjectured  incUium  par/ 
Bnhnken  unncmnfor*    Iihave  adopted  the  former. 
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Csestur  for  the  same  length  of  time  j»  before,  and  Syria  "wnn 
decreed  to  Grassus,  -who  now  meditated  a  war  with  Parthia. 
This  man,  in  other  respects  irreproachable,  and  unstained  by 
dissipation,  knew  no  limits,  and  imposed  no  restraint  on  himeel^ 
in  his  pursuit  of  wealth  and  glory.  When  he  was  setting  oot 
for  Syria,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  strore  in  vain  to  detain 
him,  by  announcing  unfavorable  omens ;  and,  had  their  curses 
taken  effect  on  him  alone,  the  loss  of  the  general,  while  the 
army  was  safe,  would  have  been  rather  an  advantage  to  ^e 
public  Crassus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  was  on  bis 
march  toward  Seleucia,  when  king  Orodes,  surrounding  him 
with  an  immense  force  of  cavabry,  slew  him,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  army.  Oaius  Cassius  (who  was 
afterward  guilty  of  a  most  atrocious  crime),"  being  at  that 
time  quaestor,  preserved  the  remains  of  the  legions,  ably  re- 
tained Syria  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  routed,  with 
distinguished  success,  the  Parthians  who  had  invaded  it,  and 
compelled  them  to  flee. 

XLVIL  During  this  period,  that  which  followed,  and  the  one 
which  wo  have  Sready  mentioned,  above  four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  were  slain  by  Gains  Ga3sar,  and  a  greater 
number  taken.  Ho  fought  often  in  pitched  battles,  often  on 
his  march,  often  made  sudden  attacks;  twice  he  ])enetrated 
into  Britain;  and  of  nine  campaigns,  scarcely  one  passed 
without  his  justly  deserving  a  triumph.  But  near  Alesia  such 
achievements  were  eflccted  as  it  was  scarcely  for  man  to  at- 
tempt, and  for  little  less  than  a  deity  to  accomplish.  It  was  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Gsosar's  stay  in  Gaul  that  Julia,  the  wife  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  died,  the  connecting  link  of  concord  between 
3?ompey  and  Gaesar ;  which,  through  their  mutual  jealousy  of 
power,  had  been  some  time  in  danger  of  disruption ;  and,  as 
if  fortune  would  dissolve  every  tie  between  leaders  destined  to 
so  great  a  contest,  the  little  son  of  Pompey  and  Julia  died  a 
short  time  after.  Then,  while  ambition  extended  its  rage  to 
the  sword  and  civil  slaughter,  of  which  neither  end  nor  control 
could  be  found,  his  third  consulship  was  conferred  on  Cnseus 
Pompey,  he  being  made  sole  consul,  with  the  approbation  even 
of  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  his  pretensions.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  distinction  conferred  on  him  by  this  election, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  party  of  the  nobles  were  recon* 

4«  Most  atrocious  crime]  Tho  assassination  of  Julins  Cffisar. 
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died  to  him,  tlio  breach  was  greatly  widened  bietweeii'him  and 
Cains  Caesar.  But  he  employed  the  whole  power  of  that  con- 
sulship in  laying  restraitits  on  bribery.  In  this  year,  IHiblius 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  then  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
in  a  quarrel  that  arose  on  their  meeting  near  Bovillse ;  an  act 
of  b&i  precedent,  but  beneficial  to  the  public  It  was  not 
more  the.  feeling  excited  against  the  deed,  than  the  will  of 
Pompey,  that  caused  Milo  to  bo  condemned  on  his  trial; 
though  Marcus  Cato  publicly  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  his 
acquittaL  Had  he  given  it  sooner,  several  would,  doubtless, 
have  followed  his  example,  and  have  approved  of  the  sacrifice 
of  such  a  member  of  the  conununity,  than  whom  there  never 
lived  one  more  pernicious  to  the  state,  or  a  greater  enemy  to 
all  good  inen. 

XLVIIL  In  a  short  time  after,  the  fiames  of  civil  war  began 
to  blaze,  while  every  man  who  regarded  justice  wished  both 
Caesar  and  Pompev  to  disband  their  armies.  For  Pompey,  in 
his  second  consulship,  had  desired  that  the  province  of  Spain 
might  be  assigned  to  him ;  and  during  three  years,  while  ho 
was  absent  from  the  country,  and  directing  affairs  in  Rome,  ho 
administered  the  government  there  by  his  deputies,  Afranius 
of  consular,  and  Petreius  of  praetorian  rank;  and  while  ho 
assented  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  insisted  on  Caesar's  dis- 
banding his  army,  ho  opposed  those  who  required  the  samo 
from  himself  Had  this  man  died  two.  years  before  recourse 
was  had  to  arms,  after  ho  had  finished  the  structures  erected  at 
his  own  expense,  his  theater,  and  the  buildings  around  it,  and 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  disorder  in  Campania  (at 
which  time  all  Italy  offered  prayers  for  his  recovery,  an  honor 
never  before  paid  to  any  citizen),  fortune  would  not  have  had 
opportunity  to  work  his  overthrow,  and  he  would  have  carried 
undiminished  to  the  shades  below  the  greatness  that  he  enjoyed 
in  this  upper  world. 

For  producing  the  civil  war,  and  all  the  calamities  that  on- 
sued  fi'om  it,  through  a  space  of  twenty  successive  years,  there 
was  no  one  that  supplied  more  flame  and  excitement  than  Caius 
Curio,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  eloquent, 
intrepid,  prodigal  alike  of  hia  own  fortune  and  reputation,  and 
those  of  others ;  a  man  ably  wicked,  and  eloquent  to  the  injury 
of  the  public,  and  whose  'paanooB  and  desires  no  degree  of  wealth 
or  gratification  eoold  satisfy^.    At  first  ho  took  the  side  of  Pom- 
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pey,  that  is,  as  it  was  tlien  deemed,  the  side  of  the  Comfnon- 
wealth ;  soon  after,  he  pretended  to  oppose  both  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  but,  in  reality,  was  attached  to  Caesar.  Whether  this 
attachment  was  the  result  of  his  own  choice,  or  the  consequence 
of  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  sestertia,^^  as  has  been  said,  we  shall 
leave  undetermined.  At  last,  when  salutary  conditions,  tend- 
ing to  imite  all  parties  in  peace,  had  been  very  fiurly  pro- 
posed by  Caesar,  and  were  patiently  considered  by  Pompey, 
this  man  interrupted  and  broke  off  the  treaty,  while  Ocero 
labored,  with  singidar  zeal,  to  preserve  concoixl  in  the  state. 
Of  these  and  the  preceding  transactions,  the  detail  is  given  in 
the  larger  volumes  of  others,  and  will,  I  trust,  bo  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  xninc. 

XnX.  Let  my  work  now  resume  its  intended  character ; 
though  I  would  first  congratulate  Qiiintus  Oatulus,  the  two 
JLiUCulli,  Metellus,  and  Hortensius,  that  afber  having  flourished  in 
the  state  without  envy,  and  enjoyed  great  eminence  without 
danger,  they  died  in  the  course  of  nature  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  broils,  and  while  the  state  was  still  quiet,  or  at 
least  not  tending  to  its  fall.  In  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  and 
Marcellus,  seven  hundred  and  throe  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  and  seventy-eight  before  the  commencement  of  your 
consulate,  Marcus  Vinicius,  the  civil  war  blazed  forth.  The 
cause  of  one  of  the  leaders  appeared  to  be  the  better,  that  of  the 
other  was  the  stronger.  On  one  side  every  thing  was  specious, 
on  the  other  was  greater  power.  The  support  of  the  senate 
armed  Pompey  with,  confidence,  that  of  the  soldiery,  Caesar. 
The  consuls  and  senate  conferred  supreme  authority,  not  on 
Pompey,  but  on  his  cause.  Nothing  was  omitted  by  Caesar 
that  could  be  tried  for  the  promotion  of  peace ;  to  nothing 
would  the  party  of  Pompey  listen.  Of  the  consuls,  Marcellus 
was  more  violent  than  was  reasonable ;  Lentulus  saw  that  his 
own  security*^  was  incompatible  with  that  of  the  state.  Marcua 
Cato  insisted  that  it  were  better  for  them  to  die,  than  for  the 
state  to  listen  to  offers  from  a  private  citizen.  A  man  of  probity 
and  sound  judgment  would  approve  Pompey's  party ;  a  man  of 
prudence  would  rather  follow  Caesar's ;  deeming  the  former 
more  honorable,  th«  latter  more  formidable.    At  length,  after 

«  XLVni.  Ten  thonsatid  Bestortia]  Sometliing  more  than  80,000L 

*^  XLIX.  Lentulus  saw  that  his  own  security,  etc]  ^^  He  was  deeply  in 

debt,  from  which  ho  could  not  emerge  as  long  as  the  state  was  unoia* 

turbed."  Krawe, 
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rejecting  every  proposal  of  Caesar's  the  opposite  party  decreed 
that,  retaining  the  mere  title  of  a  province,  and  a  single  legion, 
he  should  come  to  Rome  as  a  pnvate  person,  and,  in  standing 
for  the  consulship,  should  submit  himself  to  the  votes  of  the 
Roman  people ;  Caesar  then  resolved  on  war,  and  passed  the 
Rubicon  with  his  army.  Cnaeus  Pompey,  the  consuls,  and  tho 
greater  part  of  the  senate,  withdrawing  from  the  city,  and  then 
from  Italy,  sailed  over  to  Dyrrachium. 

L.  Caesar,  having  got  into  his  power  Domitius,  and  tho  le- 
gions with  him  at  Corfinium,  dismissed  that  general  without 
delay,  and  every  one  else  who  chose  to  go  to  Pompey,  whom 
he  ^en  followed  to  Brundusium;  thus  making  it  apparent 
that  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  while  the  powers  of 
the  state  were  unimpaired,  and  negotiation  open,  rather  than  to 
overpower  his  opponents  in  their  mght.  Finding  that  Uie  con- 
suls had  sailed,  he  returned  to  the  city,  and  having  represented 
in  the  senate,  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  the 
motives  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  cruel  necessity  under  which 
he  lay,  in  being  compelled  to  take  arms  by  the  hostility  of 
others,  ho  resolved  to  go  into  Spain.  His  progress,  rapid  as  it 
was,  was  for  some  time  retarded  by  the  conduct  of  Marseilles, 
which,  with  more  honesty  than  good  policy,  unseasonably  as- 
sumed the  arbitration  between  those  great  men  in  arms;  a 
case  in  which  such  only  ought  to  interpose  as  have  power  to 
enforce  submission  to  their  award.  Tho  army,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Afranius,  who  had  been  consul,  and  Petreius,  who 
had  been  prsetor,  amazed  at  the  energy  and  brilliancy  of  his 
progress,  immediately  surrendered  itself  to  his  pleasure.  Both 
the  commanders,  and  all  men  of  every  description  who  wished 
to  follow  them,  were  permitted  to  go  to  Pompey. 

LI.  In  the  year  following,  when  Dyrrachium,  and  the  whole 
country  round  it,  were  occupied  by  Pompey's  camp  (who,  by 
collecting  about  him  legions  from  all  the  foreign  provinces, 
auxiliary  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  and  forces  from  kings, 
tetrarchs,  and  petty  princes,*^  had  formed  a  vast  army,  and  had, 
as  he  thought,  guarded  the  sea  with  such  a  line  of.  ships  as 
would  prevent  Caesar  from  transporting  his  lemons),  Caesar, 
proceeding  with  his  usual  dispatch  and  success,  suffered  nothing 
to  hinder  ium  and  his  army  from  making  good  their  passage  by 

<»  LT.  Kings,  tetrarchs,  and  petty  princes]  Regamjui.  et  idrarclarum  eS 
di/nadarum.    See  Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  20. 
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sea,  whithersoever  and  whensoever  he  pleased.  At  first  ho 
pitched  his  camp  close  to  Pompey's,  and  soon  after  shut  him 
up  within  a  line  of  circumvallation  and  forts.  Scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, however,  began  to  be  felt,  and  more  severely  by  the  l)e- 
siegers  than  the  besieged.  In  this  state  of  things,  Cornelius 
Balbus,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  almost  incredible,  went  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  con- 
sul Lentulus  (who  Avas  undetermined  at  what  price  he  would 
sell  himself),  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  himself  to  those 
preferments,  by  which  he  (not  a  mere  sojourner  in  Spain, 
but  a  native  Spaniard),  rose  to  triumph  and  a  pontificate, 
and,  from  a  private  station,  became  a  cousul.  Several  battles 
followed  with  various  success ;  but  one  of  them  proved  very 
favorable  to  Pompey's  party,  Caesar's  troops  meeting  a  severe 
repulse. 

LIL  Caesar  then  led  his  army  into  Thessaly,  the  destined 
scene  of  his  future  victory.  Pompey,  though  his  friends  advis- 
ed a  very  different  course  (most  of  them  recommending  him  to 
transfer  the  war  into  Italy  ;  and  indeed  no  movement  could  have 
been  more  beneficial  to  nis  party ;  others  persuaded  him  to  pro- 
tract the  contest,  a  plan  which,  from  the  increasing  popularity  of 
his  cause,  would  daily  be  more  and  more  productive  of  good),  yet, 
yielding  to  his  natural  impetuosity,  marched  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  The  day  of  battle  at  Pharsalia,  so  fatal  to  the  name  of 
Rome,  the  vast  eflusion  of  blood  on  both  sides,  the  two  heads 
of  the  state  meeting  in  deadly  conflict,  the  extinction  of  one  of 
the  luminaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  slaughter  of  so 
many  and  so  eminent  men  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  the  limits  of 
this  work  do  not  allow  mo  to  describe  at  large.  One  thing 
must  be  observed,  that  as  soon  as  Caesar  saw  Pompey's  line 
give  way,  he  made  it  his  first  and  principal  care  (if  I  may  use 
a  military  expression  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed)  to  dis- 
band*** from  his  breast  all  considerations  of  party.  O  immortal 
gods  I  what  requital  did  this  merciful  man  afterward  receive  for 
his  kindness-  then  shown  to  Brutus  ?   Nothing  could  have  been 

*»  LIT.  Uso  a  military  expression — disband,  etc.^  The  text  is  licro  corrupt 
and  defective.  Rahnken  ridicules  the  notion  of  dvmUteret  being  the  veHnim 
mUitareyOS  most  critics  have  supposed)  and  thinks  that.VeUeius  wrote 
something  like  tliis :  Nequeprma  neqtte  antiquius  qwieguam  habuU&uiim  vt 
in  omnea  partes  prcBCones  dcmanUs^  pares  eivUms,  ut  mUitari  ei  verto  tt  eon- 
suetudine  utar^  dimUteret.  For  a  confimiatioa  oi  this  coiycctnre  Jie  refers 
to  Applan,  B.  C,  ii.,  p.  783;  Suet.  Cabs.,  c.  76;  Flor.,  iv.  ii.  The  transla- 
tion which  I  have  given  is  borrowed  from  Baker. 
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more  admirablo,  more  noble,  more  illustrious,  than  this  victory 
(for  tho  nation  did  not  miss  one  citizen,  except  those  who  fell 
in  battle),  had  not  obstinacy  defeated  the  exertions  of  compas- 
sion, as  the  conqueror  granted  life  more  freely  than  the  van- 
quished received  it. 

Lin.  Pompey,  haying  fled  with  the  two  Lentuli,  who  had 
been  consuls,  his  son  Sextus,  and  Favonius,  formerly  a  prastor, 
all  of  whom  chance  had  assembled  in  his  company  (some  ad- 
vising him  to  retreat  to  Parthia,  others  to  Africa,  where  he 
would  find  king  Juba  a  most  faithful  supporter  of  his  party), 
determined  at  last  to  repair  to  Egypt ;  a  course  to  which  ho 
was  prompted  by  his  recollection  of  the  services  which  ho  had 
rendered  to  the  father  of  Ptolemy,  who,  rather  a  boy  than  a 
man,  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  Alexandria.  But  who, 
when  his  benefactor  is  in  adversity,  remembers  his  benefits? 
Who  thinks  that  any  gratitude  is  due  to  the  unfortunate  I  Or 
when  does  a  change  of  fortune  not  produce  a  change  in  attach- 
ments ?  Men  were  dispatched  by  tho  king,  at  the  instigation 
of  Theodotus  and  Achillas,  to  meet  Pompey  on  his  arrival  (who 
was  now  accompanied  in  his  flight  by  his  wife  Cornelia,  having 
taken  her  on  board  at  Mitylene),  and  to  desire  him  to  remove 
from  the  transport-ship  into  a  vessel  which  was  come  to  receive 
liim.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he,  tho  chief  of  all  that 
bore  the  name  of  Roman,  was  murdered  by  the  order  and  di-  ■ 
rection  of  an  Egyptian  slave ;  an  event  which  took  place  in 
tho  consulship  of  Caius  Caesar  and  Publius  Servilius;  Such 
was  the  end  of  a  most  upright  and  excellent  man,  in  the  fifty- 
eight  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  day  before  his  birthday, 
after  three  consulships  and  as  many  triumphs,  after  subdu- 
ing the  whole  world,  and  after  reaching  a  degree  of  exalta- 
tion beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascend ;  fortune  having 
made  such  a  revolution  in  his  conditiouj  that  he  who  lately 
wanted  earth  to  conquer,  could  now  scarcely  find  siiflScient  for 
a  grave. 

Of  those  who  have  made  a  mistake  of  five  years  in  the  age 
of  this  great  man,  who  lived  almost  in  our  own  times,  what  can 
I  say  but  that  they  have  not  given  due  attention  to  the  matter,- 
especially  as  tho  succession  of  years,  from  the  consulship 
of  Atilius  and  Servilius,  was  so  easy  to  settle  ?  This  I  mention, 
not  to  censure  others,  but  to  escape  censure  myself. 

LrV.  Yet  tho  king,  and  those  by  whose  influenco  he  was" 
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governed,  showed  no  more  attadiment  to  Cassar  than  they  had 
uiown  to  Pompey ;  for,  at  his  coining,  they  made  a  treacheroiu 
attempt  on  his  life,  and  afterward  were  daring  enough  to  maioe 
open  war  on  him  ;  but  they  soon  atoned  for  their  conduct  to 
both  those  great  commanders,  the  living  and  the  deceased,  by 
suffering  well-merited  deaths. 

Pompey  was  no  longer  on  earth,  but  his  nanoe  still  had  in- 
fluence every  where.  A  strong  devotion  to  his  cause  excited  a 
formidable  war  in  Africa,  conducted  by  king  Juba,  and  by 
Sdpio,  who  had  been  consul,  and  whom  Pompey,  two  years  be« 
fore  his  death,  had  chosen  for  a  father-in-law ;  their  strength 
being  augmented  by  Marcus  Oato,  who  brought  some  legiiHis 
to  them,  though  with  the  utmost  difSculty,  by  reason  of  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  who, 
when  the  soldiers  offered  him  the  supreme  command,  chose 
rather  to  act  under  a  person  of  superior  dignity. 
.  LV.  My  promise  to  be  brief  reminds  me  with  what  haste  I 
must  pursue  my  narrative.  Caesar,  pushing  his  good  foaiune, 
and  saiUng  to  Africa,  <rf  which  the  army  of  Pompe/s  party, 
after  killing  Curio,  the  leader  of  Caesar's  adherents,  had  taken 
possession,  fought  there  at  first  with  various  successi,  but  after- 
ward with  such  as  usually  attended  him,  and  the  enemy's  forces 
were  obliged  to  yield.  His  clemency  to  the  vanquished,  on 
this  occasion,  was  such  as  he  had  shown  to  those  whom  he  had 
previously  defeated.  But  when  he  had  finished  the  war  in 
Africa,  another  still  more  formidable  demanded  his  attention  in 
Spain  (as  to  his  conquest  of  Phamaces,  it  scarcely  added  any 
thing  to  his  renown),  for  Cnaeus  Pompey,  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  a  young  man  of  great  energy  in  war,  had  formed  there 
a  powerful  and  formidable  opposition ;  as  mtdtitudes,  still  rever- 
ing the  great  fame  of  his  father,  flocked  to  his  aid  from  every 
quarter  of  the  earth.  His  usual  fortune  accompanied  Caesar 
into  Spain ;  but  no  field  of  battle,  more  perilous  or  desperate, 
had  he  ever  entered ;  for,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  prospect 
of  success  seemed  worse  than  doubtful,  he  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  placed  himself  before  the  line  of  his  retreating  troops, 
and,  after  reproaching  fortune  for  having  preserved  nim  for 
such  an  end,  declared  to  his  soldiers  that  he  would  not  retire  a 
step ;  bidding  them  therefore  consider  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  general  whom  they  were  going  to  desert 
The  battle  was  restored  by  the  effect  of  shame  rather  than 
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of  courage ;  and  greater  efforts  were  made  by  the  leader  than 
by  his  men.  Cnaeus  Pompey,  who  was  found  grievously 
wounded  in  a  desert  place,  was  slain.  Labienus  and  Varus 
fell  in  the  engagement 

LVL  Caesar,  victorious  over  all  opposition,  came  homo  to 
Rome,  and,  what  is  almost  incredible,  granted  pardon  to  all 
who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  and  delighted  the  city  with 
most  magnificent  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  and  representations 
of  sea-fights,  and  of  battles  with  cavalry,  infantry,  and  even 
with  elephants ;  celebrating  a  feast,  too,  at  which  he  entertained 
the  people,  and  which  lasted  several  days.  He  had  five  tri- 
umphs ;  the  figures  displayed  in  that  for  Gaul  were  made  of 
dtron  wood ;  in  that  &>r  Pontus,  of  acanthus  wood  ;^^  in  that 
for  Alexandria,  of  tortoise-shell  ;*'  in  that  for  Africa,  of  ivory; 
and  in  that  for  Spain,  of  polished  silver.  The  money  arising 
from  the  spoils  was  somewhat  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
sestertia.*'  But  this  great  man,  who  had  used  all  his  victories 
with  so  much  mercy,  was  not  allowed  peaceable  possession  of 
supreme  power  more  than  five  months ;  for  after  returning  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  October,  he  was  killed  on  the  ides  of 
March  by  a  band  of  conspirators  under  Brutus  and  Oassius ; 
the  former  of  whom,  though  ho  had  promised  him  a  second 
consulship,  he  had  not  by  that  means  secured  to  his  interest, 
find  the  latter  he  had  offended  by  putting  him  off  to  another 
time.  They  had  even  drawn  in  to  their  murderous  plot  Deci- 
f  Qus  Brutus  and  Gains  Trebonius,  the  most  intimate  of  all  his 
Adherents,  men  who  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  by 
the  success  of  his  party,  with  several  others  of  great  note. 

Mark  Antony,  however,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  a 
man  always  ready  for  any  daring  deed,  had  excited  a  strong 
feeling  against  him,  by  placing  on  his  head,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  Rostrum  at  the  festival  of  Pan,  a  royal  diadem,  wHch 
Caesar  indeed  pushed  away,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  he  did 
not  seem  offended. 

LVn.  By  this  event  was  shown  the  excellence  of  the  advice 

Bi  LVI  Aoanthns  wood]  AoarUho.  Tho  acafUhus  was  n  treo  of  tho  ctcaeia 
kind,  now  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  tho  Mimoati  NUoUca  of 
Linnsens,  or  ^*  Egyptian  thorn."  See  Flln.,  H.  N.,  zxiv.  12 ;  Mlller^s  GArd- 
ener'a  Diet.,  Art.  Acacia ;  Martyn  on  Virg.  Georpr.,  ii.  119. 

"  Tortoise-shell]  "  We  mnst  suppose  tfiat  \h&fercula.  or  frames  on  which 
the  articles  were  carried  in  the  prooession,  were  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell, 
as  is  now  the  case  with  many  articles  of  furniture."  Kramse, 

M  Six  hundred  thousand  sostertia]  Something  more  than  4,800,000^ 
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of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  had  always  wamod  Csssar  to  pro* 
servo  by  arms  the  sovereignty  which  by  arms  he  had  acquired; 
but  he  constantly  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  live 
in  constant  fear  of  death  ;  and  thus,  while  ho  expected  to  meet 
the  same  good  feeling  that  he  had  shown  to  others,  he  was  cut 
off  by  the  ungrateful  men  around  him.  The  immortal  god8>had 
given  him  many  presages  and  signs  of  his  approaching  danger; 
for  the  aruspices  had  forewarned  him  careftdly  to  beware  of  the 
ides  of  March ;  his  wife  Calpumia,  terrified  by  a  vision  in  the 
ni^t^  besought  him  to  stay  at  homo  that  day ;  and  he  received 
a  paper  from  one  that  met  him,  containing  an  account  of  the 
conspiracy,  but  which  he  did  not  read.  Surely  the  resistless 
power  of  fate,  when  it  determines  to  reverse  a  man's  fortune, 
confounds  his  understanding ! 

LVni.  The  year  that  they  perpetrated  this  deed,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  were  praetors,  and  Decimus  Brutus  consul  elect.  These, 
with  the  body  of  conspirators,  attended  by  a  band  of  gladiators 
belonging  to  Decimus  Brutus,  seized  on  the  Capitol.  On  this 
Mark  Antony  the  consul  convened  tho  senate.  Cassius  hod 
proposed  that  Antony  should  be  killed  at  the  same  time  with 
Caesar,  and  that  CaesaFs  will  should  bo  annulled ;  but  this  was 
overruled  by  Brutus,  who  insisted  that  tho  citizens  ought  to 
seek  no  more  than  the  blood  of  the  tyrant ;  for  so,  to  palliate 
his  own  conduct,,  ho  thought  proper  to  call  Caesar.  In  tho 
mean  time,  Dolabella,  whom  Caesar  had  destined  for  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  consulship,  laid  hold  on  the  fasces  and  badges  of* 
that  office  ;  and  Antony,  as  wishing  to  preserve  peace,  sent  his 
own  sons  into  the  Capitol  as  hostages,  and  pledged  his  faith  to 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  that  they  might  come  down  with 
safety.  Then  was  proposed  by  Cicero,  and  approved  by  a 
resolution  of  tho  senate,  the  imitation  of  that  famous  decreo  of 
the  Athenians,  enacting  a  general  oblivion  of  the  past. 

LIX.  Caesar's  will  was  then  opened,  by  which  he  had  adopted 
Cnaeus  Octavius,  grandson  of  his  sister  Julia,  of  whoso  origin, 
though  he  himself  has  anticipated  me,**  *  ♦  ♦  I  must  yet  say  a 
few  words.  Caius  Octavius,  his  father,  was  of  a  fiunily  of  which, 
though  not  patrician,  was  of  a  highly  honorable  equestrian 
rank.     He  possessed  a  sound  understanding  and  a  virtuous  dis- 

M  LIX.  IIo  himself  has  anticipated  me]  Pravenit  et**  *  etc.  "  Voemns 
and  Boeder  risfhtly  refer  prcBvemi  to  Angastns  himself,  and  his  comment- 
aries on  his  life  njentioned  by  Suetonins,  Ang.,  c.  2."  Krame,  8omo 
words,  which  introduces  tho  acoonnt  of  Octavios^s  £tther,  have  been  lost.  , 
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position;  liis  conduct  was  distinguished  by  probity,  and  bis 
wealth  was  great.  In  standing  for  the  praitorship,  be  was 
chosen  first  among  competitors  of  the  highest  character;  and 
this  honorable  distinction  gained  him  Alia,  daughter  of  Julia, 
in  marriage.  On  the  expiration  of  his  prsetorship,  the  lots  gave 
him  the  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  was  honored  with  the 
title  of  Imperator.  On  his  way  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship 
he  died,  leaving  a  son,  who  was  under  the  age  of  manhood.  This 
youth,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of-  his  step-father 
Philippus,  Gains  Csesar  loved  as  if  it  were  his  own  son ;  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  as  he  had  followed  him  to  Spain,  he  made 
him  his  constant  companion  in  the  Spanish  war ;  not  suffericg 
him  to  use  any  other  quarters,  or  to  travel  in  any  other  car- 
riage than  his  own ;  and,  even  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  honored 
him  witli  the  office  of  pontiff.  When  the  civil  wars  wero 
ended,  in  order  to  improve  the  young  man's  excellent  capacity 
by  a  liberal  education,,  he  sent  him  to  Apollonia  to  study,  pro* 
posing  afterward  to  take  him  to  the  wars  which  he  meditated 
against  the  Getaj  and  Parthians.  When  the  news  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  uncle  reached  him,  he  received  from  the  centurions 
of  the  legions  in  that  neighborhood  an  offer  of  their  support, 
and  that  of  the  troops ;  which  Salvidienus  and  Agrippa  advised 
him  not  to  reject  Hastening  to  Home,  he  found  at  Brundusium 
full  accounts  of  the  fall  of  Gaesar,  and  of  his  will.  On  his  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  ho  was  met  by  immense  crowds,  of  his 
friends ;  and  when  ho  was  entering  the  gate,  the  orb  of  the  sun 
over  his  head  was  seen  regularly  curved**  into  a  circular  form, 
and  colored  like  a  rainbow,  as  if  setting  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
a  man  who  was  soon  to  become  so  great. 

LX.  His  mother  Atia  and  his  step-father  Philip  were  of 
opinion  that  he  should  not  assume  the  name  of  Gsesar,  as  being 
likely  to  excite  jealous  feelings  toward  him ;  but  the  propitious 
fates  of  the  state,  and  of  the  worlds  claimed  him,  under  that 
name,  as  the  founder  and  preserver  of  the  Roman  nation.  His 
celestial  mind  accordingly  spumed  human  counsels,  determined 

w  The  orb  of  tlie  stin— regularly  curved,  etc.]  i^U  orhia — eurvatus  amiO- 
liter  rotundatus^ey  in  colorem  arcus.    It  is  not  possiblo  to  explain  tnese 


cuu  iiutbMjr  ju  »  Muiiiur  way.  nence  jxoiunsrer,  n  ineoa  oi  xiereiinB,  con- 
jectured that  we  Bliould  read  curvaium  cBqiuilUer  rotundatumque  vertieolorem 
arcumj  etc. 
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to  pursue  the  loftiest  designs  with  danger  rather  than  a  humble 
course  with  safety,  and  choosing  to  follow  the  direction  of  an 
uncle,  and  that  uncle  CaBsar,  in  preference  to  that  c^  his  step- 
father; observing  that  it  would  be  impious  to  think  himself 
unworthy  of  a  name  of  which  Oaosar  had  thought  him  worthy. 

The  consul  Antony  at  first  met  him  with  haughtiness,  not  in^ 
deed  from  contempt,  but  from  fear ;  and  after  granting  him  an 
interview  in  Pompey^s  gardens,  scarcely  allowed  him  time  to 
speak  with  him.  Soon  after,  he  spread  malicious  insinuations 
that  Octavius  was  plotting  against  him ;  the  falsehood  of  which 
was  detected  to  his  disgrace. 

The  madness  of  the  consuls  Antony  and  Bolabella  soon  burst 
forth  into  open  acts  of  abominable  tyranny.  The  sum  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  sestertia,^  deposited  by  Caius  Csesar  in  the 
temple  of  Ops,  was  seized  by  Antony,  under  color  of  false  inser- 
tions which  he  made  in  Caesar's  re^sters.*^  Every  thing  had 
its  price,  the  consul  setting  the  Conunonwealth  to  sale.  He  even 
resolved  to  seize  on  the  province  of  Gaul,  which  had  been 
decreed  to  Decimus  Brutus,  consul  elect;  while  Dolabella 
allotted  the  provinces  beyond  sea  to  himself.  Between  parties 
so  discordant  in  their  natures,  and  so  oppoate  in  their  views, 
mutual  hatred  continually  increased;  and  Caius  Caesar,  in 
consequence,  was  exposed  to  daily  machinations  on  the  part  of 
Antony. 

LXI.  The  state,  oppressed  by  the  tjrranny  of  Antony,  lost  all 
vigor;  every  man  felt  indignation  and  griefl  but  none  had 
courage  to  make  resistance ;  when  Caius  Caesar,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  nineteenth  year,  by  his  wonderful  exertions,  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  most  important  measures,  displayed,  while  act- 
ing in  a  private  character,  a  greater  spirit  than  the  senate  in 
support  of  the  republic.  He  called  out  his  father's  veterans,  first 
from  Calatia,  and  then  from  Casilinum ;  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  others,  who  came  together  in  such  numoers  as 
quickly  formed  a  regular  army;  and  when  Antony  met  the 
troops,  which  he  had  ordered  to  come  from  the  foreign  provin- 
ces to  Brundusium,  a  portion  of  them,  consisting  of  the  Martian 

M  LX.  Seven  hundred  thonsand  scstertia]  Something  more  than  5,650,- 
0002. 

•  (^7  False  insertions — in  Csesar^s  registers]  Actorum  ejusdem  inserUa/dUiSj 
eivUatibusque  *  ♦  ♦  comipti  comm^niarii.  I  have  omitted  the  last  three 
words.  Varioos  emendations  of  the  passage  have  been  snggested,  bat  to 
little  purpose. 
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and  tho  fourth  legions,  having  learned  the  wish  of  the  senate, 
and  the  abilities  of  CsBsar,  took  up  their  standards,  and  went  off 
to  join  him.  After  honoring  him  with  an  equestrian  statue, 
which  at  this  day  stands  on  the  Rostrum,  and  testifies  his  age 
by  ite  inscription,  a  compliment  which,  during  three  hundred 
years,  was  paid  to  none  but  Lucius  Sylla,  Cnseus  Pompey,  and 
CaiuB  Caesar,  tho  senate  conmiissioned  him,  in  tho  character  of 
propraetor,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  consuls  elect,  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  to  make  war  on  Antony.  This  charge,  ho  in  his 
twentieth  year  executed  with  the  gratest  bravery  in  the  neigh-, 
borhood  of  Mutina.  Decimus  Brutus  was  relieved  from  a  siege; 
and  Antony  was  forced  to  quit  Italy  in  a  disgraceful  and  solitary 
flight  One  of  the  consuls,  however,  fell  in  the  field,  and  the 
other  died  of  a  wound  a  few  days  after. 

LXIL  Before  Antony  was  obliged  to  flee,  tho  highest  honors 
were  decreed  by  the  senate,  chiefly  at  tho  suggestion  of  Cicero, 
to  Csesar  and  his  army;  but,  as  soon  as  their  fears  were 
removed,  their  real  feeling  discovered  itself  and  their  feyor  to 
Pompey's  party  was  renewed.  To  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
decreed  those  provinces,  which  they  themselves,  without  any 
authority  from  the  senate,  had  already  seized ;  those  who  frir- 
nished  them  with  troops  were  conmicnded,  and  all  the  foreign 
settlements  wore  committed  to  their  direction.  For  Marcus 
Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius,  at  one  time  fearing  the  arms  of 
Antony,  at  another  time  counterfeiting  fear  in  order  to  increaso 
the  odium  against  him,  had  published  declarations,  that  they 
would  willingly  live  even  all  their  lives  in  exile,  if  harmony 
could  by  that  means  be  established  in  the  repubUc ;  that  they 
would  never  afford  occasion  for  a  civil  war,  but  were  satisfied 
with  the  honor  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  consciousness  of  what 
they  had  done ;  and,  leaving  Rome  and  Italy,  with  settled  and 
similar  intentions,  they  had,  without  any  public  commission, 
bossessed  themselves  of  the  provinces  aiid  armies ;  and  pretend- 
ing that  wherever  they  were,  there  was  the  Commonwe^th,  had 
received  from'such  as  were  willing  to  gratify  them  tho*  sums  of 
money  which  used  to  be  transmitted  to  Rome  from  the  foreign 
provinces  by  the  quaestors.  All  these  proceedings  were  recited 
and  approved  in  decrees  of  the  senate.  To  Decimus  Brutus, 
because  he  had  escaped  with  life  by  the  kindness  «f  another, 
a  triumph  was  even  voted.  The  bodies  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa 
were  honored  with  a  frmeral  at  the  public  expense.    80  Httlo 
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regard  was  paid  to  Cscsar,  that  the  deputies  who  were  sent  to 
the  army,  were  directed  to  address  themselves  to  the  soldiers  in 
his  absence.  But  the  army  was  not  so  ungrateful  as  the  senate; 
for,  though  Caesar  bore  the  affront,  pretending  not  to  notice  it, 
the  soldiers  refused  to  listen  to  any  directions  unless  their  gene- 
ral were  present.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Cicero,  out  of  his 
rooted  love  of  Pompey's  party,  gave  his  opinion,  that  Caesar  was 
♦*  laudandus  ot  toUendus  ;"**  saying  one  ming  while  he  wished 
that  another  should  be  understood. 

LXUL  Meanwhile  Antony,  having  fled  across  the  Alps,  and 
meeting  a  repulse  in  a  conference  with  Lepidus  (who  had  been 
clandestinely  made  pontifex  maximus  in  the  room  of  Cains 
Caesar,  and  though  appointed  to  the  government  of  Spain,  still 
delayed  in  Gaul),  came  afterward  frequently  before  the  eyes  of 
the  soldiers,  by  whom,  as  any  commander  was  preferable  to 
Lepidus,  and  Antony,  when  sober,  was  superior  to  many,  he  was 
admitted  at  the  rear  of  the  camp  through  a  breach  which  they 
Ttiade  in  the  rampart ;  but  while  he  took  the  entire  direction  of 
aiSairs,  he  still  yielded  to  Lepidus  the  title  of  commander. 
About  the  time  that  he  entered  the  camp,  Juventius  Laterensis, 
a  man  whose  life  was  consistent  with  his  death,  having  earnestly 
dissuaded  Lepidus  from  joining  Antony,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed a  rebel,  and  finding  his  counsel  disregarded,  ran  him- 
self through  with  his  sword.  Plancus,  with  his  usual  duplicity, 
after  long  debating  in  his  mind  which  party  ho  should  follow, 
and  with  much  difficulty  forming  a  resolution,  supported  for 
some  time  Decimus  Brutus  who  was  consul  elect,  and  his  own 
colleague),  boasting  of  acting  thus  in  letters  to  the  senate ;  but 
soon  ^fcer  betrayed  him.  Asinius  Pollio  was  steadfast  in  his 
purpose,  faithfol  to  the  Julian  party,  and  adverse  to  that  of 
Pompey.  Both  these  officers  made  over  their  troops  to 
Antony. 

LXIV.  Becimus  Brutus,  being  first  deserted  by  Plancus,  and 
then  endangered  by  his  plots,  and  seeing  his  troops,  too,  gradu- 
ally forsaking  him,  betook  himself  to  flighty  and  was  slam  by 
some  of  Antony's  emissaries,  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  noUe- 
man  named  Camelus,  thus  suffering  just  punishment  for  his  coi^ 
duct  to  Caius    Caesar,  to  whom  he  was  under  the  greatest 

M  LXn.  Laudandus  et  toUcndus]  The  play  on  the  word  toUendus  can  not 
be  rendered.  Tbllo  means  not  only  to  raise  or  exiol,  bat  io  tale  otd  ^<Ai 
teay.  It  is  as  if  we  should  say  of  a  man  that  merita  hanging,  that  ho  do^ 
Servos  to  bo  exalted. 
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obligations.  For,  though  ho  had  been  the  most  intimate  of  all 
liis  friends,  he  became  his  murderer,  and  threw  on  his  bene£io- 
tor  the  odium  of  that  fortune  of  which  he  had  reaped  the  bene- 
fit. He  thought  it  just  that  he  should  retain  the  favors  which 
he  had  received  from  Csesar,  and  that  C8esar,.who  had  given 
them,  should  perish.  It  was  during  these  times  that  Marcus 
Tullius,  in  a  series  of  orations,  branded  the  memory  of  Antony 
with  eternal  infamy.  He,  indeed,  assailed  Antony  in  splendid 
and  noble  language,  but  Canutius^  a  tribune,  attacked  him  with 
constant  abuse.  Their  defense  of  liberty  cost  both  of  them 
their  lives ;  the  proscription  commenced  with  the  blood  of  the 
tribune,  and  ended  with  that  of  Cicero,  as  if  even  Antony  were 
satiated  with  the  death  of  such  a  man.  Lepidus  was  then  de- 
clared an  enemy  by  the  senate,  as  had  previously  been  the  caso 
with  Antony. 

LXV.  A  correspondence  by  letter  was  then  conmienced: 
between  Lepidus,  Csesar,  and  Antony.  Hints  were  thrown  out 
of  an  accommodation,  while  Antony  frequently  reminded  Caesar 
how  hostile  to  him  Pompey's  party  was,  to  what  a  height  of 
power  it  had  already  arisen,  and  wi&  what  zeal,  on  the  part  of 
Cicero,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  extolled ;  declaring  that  if  Csesar 
disdained  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  he  would  join  his  power 
to  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  were  already  at  the  head  of 
seventeen  legions ;  at  the  same  time  remarking,  that  Caesar  was 
under  stronger  obligations  to  revenge  a  father**  than  he  to 
revenge  a  friend.  Hence  a  league  of  partnership  in  power  was 
concluded ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  exhortations  and  en- 
treaties of  the  armies,  an  aflBnity  was  contracted  between  Caesar 
and  Antony,  the  step-daughter  of  Antony  being  betrothed  to 
Caesar.  Caesar  entered  on  the  consulship  with  Quintus  Pedius, 
on  the  day  before  he  completed  his  twentieth  year,  the  twenty- 
second  of  September,  seven  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  the 
building  of  the  city,  and  seventy-two  before  the  beginning  of 
your  consulate,  Marcus  Vinicius.  This  year  saw  Ventidius 
assume  the  consular  robe,  immediately  after  wearing  the  praeto- 
rian, in  that  city  through  which  he  had  been  led  in  triumph 
among  other  Picenian  prisoners.  He  had  afterward  also  a 
triumph. 

LXVI.  While  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  greatly  enraged, 

M  LXV.  To  revenge  a  ikiiher,  eto.]  It  was  more  inoambent  on  Ootavins 
to  revenge  tbed^ath  of  Jaliaa  .Caaur  than  oa  Antony;  Ceoaar  being  hia 
adopted  son,  Antony  only  hia  friencL 
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both  of  them  having,  as  we  have  said,  be^n  declared  pubHo 
enemies,  and  while  both  were  better  pleased  at  hearing  what 
they  had  suffered,  than  what  they  had  gained,  the  practice  of 
proscription,  on  the  model  given  by  Sylla,  was,  in  spite  of  Csesar's 
opposition,  which  was  vain  against  the  two,  revived.  Nothing 
reflects  inore  disgrace  on  that  period,  than  that  either  Cesar 
should  have  been  forced  to  proscribe  any  person,  or  that  Cicero 
should  have  been  proscribed  by  him,  and  that  the  advocate  <^ 
the  public  should  have  been  cut  off  by  the  villainy  of  Antony, 
no  one  defending  him,  who  for  so  many  years  had  defended  as 
well  the  cause  of  the  pubHc  as  the  causes  of  individuals.  But 
you  have  gained  nothing,  Mark  Antony  (for  the  indignation 
bnreting  from  mv  mind  and  heart,  compels  me  to  say  what  i«  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  this  work),  you  have  gained 
nothing,  I  say,  by  paying  the  hire  for  closing  those  divine  lips, 
and  cutting  off  that  noble  head,  and  by  procuring  for  a  fiatal 
reward,  the  death  oi  a  man,  once  so  great  as  a  consul,  and  the 
preserver  of  the  Conmionwealth.  You  deprived  Marcus  Cicero 
of  a  life  full  of  trouble,  and  of  a  feeble  old  age ;  an  existence 
more  unhappy  under  your  ascendency,  than  death  under  your 
triumvirate;  but  of  the  fame  and  glory  of  his  actions  and 
writings  you  have  been  so  far  from  despoiling  him  that  you 
have  even  increased  it.  He  Hves  and  will  live  in  the  memory 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  And  as  long  as  this  body  of  the  universe, 
whether  framed  by  chance,  or  by  wisdom,  or  by  whatever  means, 
which  he,  almost  alone  of  the  Eomans,  penetrated  with  his  genius, 
comprehended  in  his  imagination,  and  illustrated  by  lua  elo- 
quence, shall  continue  to  exist,  it  will  carry  the  praise  of  Cicero  as 
its  companion  in  duration.  All  posterity  will  admire  his  writings 
against  you,  and  execrate  your  conduct  toward  him ;  and  sooner 
shall  the  race  of  man  fail  in  the  world,  than  his  name  decay. 

LXVn.  The  calamity  of  this  whole  period  no  one  can  suffi- 
ciently deplore ;  much  less  can  any  one  find  language  to  express 
it.  One  thing  demands  observation,  that  there  prevailed  toward 
the  proscribed  the  utmost  fidelity  in  their  wives,  a  moderate 
share  of  it  in  their  freedmen,  some  portion  in  their  slaves,  and 
in  their  sons  none  at  all ;  so  intolerable  to  men  is  the  delay  ai 
hope,  on  whatever  grounds  it  be  conceived.  That  nothing, 
however,  should  be  left  inviolate,  Antony,  as  if  for  an  attraction 
and  excitement  to  atrocities,  proscribed  his  uncle  Lucius  Caesar, 
and  Lepidus  his  brother  Paulus.    Plancus,  top,  had  interest 
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enough  to  procure  a  like  sentence  upon  Lis  brotber  Plotius 
Plancus.  Among  tbe  jests  of  the  soldiers,  accordingly,  who, 
amid  the  curses  of  their  countrymen,  followed  the  chariots  of  Lc- 
pidus  and  Plancus,  they  made  use  of  this  expression,  "The  consuls 
triumph  over  Grermans,"  (that  is,  brothers),'*  "  not  over  Gauls." 
LXVllI.  Let  us  here  mention  an  affair  which  was  omitted 
in  its  proper  place ;  for  the  character  of  the  agent  does  not  al- 
low a  screen  to  bo  cast  over  his  act.  While  Caesar  was  de- 
ciding by  arms  the  fate  of  the  empire  at  Pharsalia,  Marcus 
CflBlius,  a  man  nearly  resembling  Cuiio  in  eloquence  and 
ability,  but  his  superior  in  both,  and  not  less  mgeniously 
vicious,  proposed  in  his  pra^torship,  as  ho  could  not  be  saved 
by  quiet  and  moderate  means  (for  his  property  was  in  a  moro 
desperate  state  than  even  his  mind),  a  law  for  the  relief  of 
debtors;  nor  could  ho  bo  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  tho 
influence  of  the  senate  or  tho  consul,  but  called  to  his  aid  An- 
nius  Milo  (who  was  incensed  against  the  Julian  party,  because 
he  had  not  obtained  a  repeal  of  his  banishment),  and  endeavor- 
ed to  raise  a  sedition  in  tlie  city,  and  secretly  to  stir  up  war  in 
tho  country ;  however,  by  tho  authority  of  the  senate,  he  was 
first  banished,  and  soon  aiter  cut  off  by  the  arms  of  the  consuls 
near  Thurii.  Similar  fortune  attended  Milo  in  a  similar  at- 
tempt ;  for  while  ho  was  besieging  Compsa,  a  town  of  tho  Hir- 
pini,  ho  was  killed  by  the  stroke  of  a  stone,  and  .paid  the  pen- 
alty of  his  offenses  against  Publius  Clodius,  and  against  his 
country,  on  which  he  was  making  war.  lie  was  a  restless 
character,  and  carried  his  bravery  even  to  rsshnefs.  But  since 
I  am  reverting  to  things  omitted,  let  mo  observe,  that  Marullus 
Epidius  and  Flavins  Csesetius,  tribunes  of  the  people,  having 
used  intemperate  and  unseasonable  liberties  in  prejudice  of 
Caius  Osesar,  and  having  charged  him  with  aspiring  to  royalty, 
were  very  near  feeling  Qie  force  of  absolute  power.  Yet  the 
anger  of  tho  prince,  though  often  provoked,  went  no  further 
than  this,  that,  satisfied  with  a  sentence  of  disgrace  from  tho 
censors,  instead  of  tho  punishment  which  a  dictator  might  in- 
flict, he  banished  them  from  the  country,  declaring  that  it  was. 
a  great  unhappiness  to  him,  to  be  obliged  either  to  depart  from 
his  nature,  or  suffer  his  dignity  to  be  violated.  But  I  must  re- 
turn to  the  course  of  my  narrative. 

•0  LXVII.  Germans  (ihai  is,  brotjierB),  etc.]  P^  Oermants,    A  play  on 
the  Latin  -word  GorrAanue, 


I 
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LXIX.  In  Asio^  Dolabella,  having  by  a  stratagem  deluded 
Caius  Trebonius,  who  had  been  consul,  and  with  whom  ho  was 
at  enmity,  had  slain  him  at  Smyrna.  Trebonius  was  a  man 
most  ungrateful  for  the  kindnesses  of  Caesar,  and  a  participator 
in  the  murder  of  him  by  whom  he  had  been  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  consul.  In  Syria,  Caius  Cassius,  having  received  somo 
legions  from  Statins  Murcus  and  Crispus  Marcius,  who  had 
been  prsBtors,  and  were  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  force, 
shut  up  Dolabella  in  Laodicea  (for  he,  finding  Asia  pre-occu- 
pied,  had  prooeedeJ  into  Syria),  and,  having  taken  the  town, 
ut  him  to  death  (Dolabella,  with  spirit  enough,  holding  out 
is  neck  to  the  stroke  of  his  slave),  and  thus  acquired  the  com- 
mand of  ten  legions  in  that  country.  In  Macedonia,  Marcus 
Brutus  had  drawn  over  to  his  side  the  legions  of  Caius,  the 
brother  of  Mark  Antony,  and  those  of  Vatinius,  near  Dyrrar- 
chium,  who  willingly  joined  him.  Antonius  he  had  attacked 
in  the  field ;  Vatinius  he  had  overawed  by  the  dignity  of  his 
character ;  as  Brutus  was  reckoned  preferable  to  any  leader  of 
the  times,  and  Vatinius  was  considered  inferior  to  every  one ; 
a  man  in  whom  deformity  of  person  vied  with  depravity  of 
mind,  so  that  his  soul  seemed  lodged  in  an  habitation  perfectly 
adapted  to  it.     lie  was  seven  legions  strong. 

By  the  Pedian  law,  which  the  consul  I?edius,  Caesar's  col- 
league, had  proposed,  a  sentence  of  banishment  had  been  passed 
on  all  persons  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Caesar  his  lather. 
At  that  time,  Capito,  my  uncle,  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  sec- 
onded Agrippa  in  the  prosecution  of  Caius  Cassius.  While  these 
transactions  were  passing  in  Italy,  Cassius  by  active  and  suc- 
cessful operations,  had  got  possession  of  Bhodes,  an  enterprise 
of  extreme  di£Sculty.  Brutus  had  subdued  the  Lycians,  and 
both  of  them  had  then  marched  their  armies  into  Macedonia, 
while  Cassius,  on  every  occasion,  acting  against  his  nature,  ex- 
ceeded even  Brutus  in  clemency.  You  can  not  find  two  men 
whom  fortune  naore  propitiously  attended,  or  whom,  as  if  tired 
of  them,  she  sooner  deserted,  than  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

LXX.  Caesar  and  Antony  then  transported  their  armies  into 
Macedonia,  and  near  the  city  of  Philippi  came  to  a  general  en- 
gagement with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  wing  that  Brutus 
commanded,  driving  the  enemy  from  the  field,  took  CaesarV 
camp ;  for  Caesar  himself,  though  in  a  very  weak  state  of 
health,  performed  the  duties  of  a  commander ;  notwithstanding 
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lie  was  urged  by  his  physician,  Artorius,  who  had  been  alarmed 
by  a  plain  warning  in  a  dream,  not  to  remain  in  the  camp. 
But  the  wing  which  Cassius  commanded,  being  routed  with 
great  loss,  retreated  to  higher  ground ;  when  Cassius,  judging 
of  his  colleague's  fortune  by  his  own,  dispatched  a  veteran, 
with  orders  to  bring  him  an  account  what  body  of  men  it  was 
that  were  coming  toward  him  ;  but  the  veteran  being  slow  in 
bringing  the  intelligence,  and  the  band  of  men,  marching 
hastily  up,  being  just  at  hand  (neither  their  faces  nor  their 
standards  being  distinguishable  by  reason  of  the  dust),  Cassius, 
supposing  them  enemies  ready  to  rush  on  him,  covered  his  head 
with  his  robe,  and  intrepidly  presented  his  extended  neck  to 
his  freedman.  Tho  head  of  Cassius  had  fallen,  when  the  vet- 
eran returned  with  intelligence,  that  Brutus  was  victorious; 
and,  seeing  the  body  of  his  general  extended  on  tho  earth,  ho 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  follow  him  whom  my  tardiness  has  killal, 
and  immediately  fell  on  his  sword.  In  a  few  days  after,  Bnitus 
engaged  the  enemy  again,  and,  being  worsted  in  tho  field,  and 
retreating  to  a  .hill  in  the  night,  he  prevailed  on  Strato  of 
.^^eum,  an  intimate  friend,  to  lend  him  his  hand  in  cflfecting 
his  death ;  when,  raising  his  left  arm  over  his  head,  and  holding 
the  point  of  his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  he  applied  it  to  tho 
left  side  of  his  breast,  at  tho  very  spot  where  the  heart  beats, 
and  throwing  himself  on  the  weapon,  was  transfixed  by  tho  ono 
effort,  and  immediately  expired. 

LXXL  Messala  Cojvinus,  a  young  man  of  shming  character, 
who,  next  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  possessed  the  greatest  in- 
fluence of  any  in  the  camp,  and  whom  somo  solicited  to  tako 
the  command,  chose  to  be  indebted  for  safety  to  Caesar's  kind- 
ness, rather  than  to  try  any  further  the  chance  of  arms.  Nor 
did  any  circumstance  attending  his  victories  afford  greater  joy 
to  Csesar,  than  the  saving  of  Corvinus ;  nor  was  there  ever  an 
instance  of  greater  gratitude,  or  more  affectionate  attachment, 
than  Corvinus  showed  to  Csesar  in  return.  No  war  was  ever 
more  stained  with  the  blood  of  illustrious  men.  The  son  of 
Cato  fell  in  it ;  and  the  same  fate  carried  off*  Lucullus  and  Hor- 
tcnsius,  sons  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  state.  Varro,; 
when  ready  to  die,  predicted  with  great  freedom  of  speech,  in 
mockery  of  Antony,  several  circumstances  respecting  his  death, 
which  were  well  suited  to  his  character,  and  which  really  came 
to  pass.     Idvius  Drusus,  fether  of  Julia  Augusta,  and  Quintilius 
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Varus,  did  not  even  try  the  meroy  of  the  enemy  ;  for  Dnisus 
Blew  himself  in  his  tent ;  and  Varus,  after  decking  himself  with 
all  the  insignia  of  his  honors,  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  a  freed- 
man,  whom  he  compelled  to  be  his  executioner. 

LXXII.  Such  was  the  end  assigned  by  fortune  to  the  party 
of  Marcus  Brutus,  who  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  and 
whose  mind  had  been  incorrupt  till  the  day  which  obscured  all 
his  virtues  by  the  rashness  of  one  act^  Cassius  was  as  much 
the  better  conmiander,  as  Brutus  was  the  better  man.  Of  the 
two,  you  would  rather  have  Brutus  for  a  friend ;  as  an  enemy, 
you  would  stand  more  in  dread  of  Cassius.  In  the  one  there 
was  greater  ability,  in  the  other  greater  virtue.  Had  they  been 
successful,  it  would  have  been  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the 
state  to  have  had  Brutus  for  its  ruler  rather  than  Cassius,  ss  it 
was  to  have  Caesar  rather  than  Antony.  Cnaeus -Domitius, 
father  of  Lucius  Domitius,  whom  we  lately  saw,"'  and  who  was 
a  man  of  very  eminent  and  distinguished  integrity,  and  grand- 
father of  the  present  excellent  youth  of  the  same  name,  seized 
several  ships,  and,  with  a  numerous  train  of  such  as  chose  to 
follow  his  guidance,  committed  himself  to  llight  and  fortune, 
looking  for  no  other  leader  of  the  party  than  himself  Statius 
Murcus,  who  commanded  a  fleet,  and  had  charge  of  the  sea, 
deserted  with  all  the  troops  and  ships  intrusted  to  him,  and 
joined  Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Cnaeus  the  Great ;  who,  on  liis 
return  from  Spain,  had  by  force  gained  possession  of  Sicily. 
The  proscribed,  whom  fortune  had  rescued  from  immediate 
danger,  flocked  to  him  from  the  camp  of  Brutus,  from  Italy, 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  to  those  who  had  no 
position  in  the  state,**  any  leader  appeared  suflicient,  as  Fortune 
did  not  give  them  an  option,  but  merely  pointed  out  a  refuge ; 
and  to  those  who  are  fleeing  from  a  destructive  tempest,  any 
anchoring-place  serves  for  a  harbor. 

LXXItl.  Sextus  was  quite  illiterate,  and  in  his  language 
barbarous ;  but  he  was  of  a  bold  spirit,  prompt  to  act,  and  quick 
to  judge.  In  sincerity,  however,  he  was  very  unlike  his  father. 
He  was  a  freedman  among  his  own  freedmen  f*  a  slave  to  his 
slaves ;  envying  men  of  dignity,  to  become  subservient  to  the 

«i  LXXn.  Whom  we  lately  saw]  Nv/per  h  nobU  visi.  He  had  died  a  lilUo 
before. 

*3  No  position  in  the  Btatc]  KuUum  hahentihus  staium.     See  note  on  li.  2. 

•3  LXXTTI.  A  freedman  nmonsf  liis  own  frecdmenl  ZU>ert<n%m  9uoyum 
libertus.    He  lowered  himsef,  and  laid  himself  under  obligations  to  them.   " 
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moanost.  To  this  younf^  man,  who  had  been  recalled,  after 
Antony  quitted  Mutina,  from  Spain,  where  Asinius  PoUio,  who 
had  been  praetor,  had  carried  on  the  war  against  him  with  much 
honor,  the  senate,  which  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Pompey's 
partisans,  restored,  at  the  same  time  that  they  decreed  the  trans- 
marine provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  possesaion  of  his 
father's  property,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  sea-coast 
Having  possessed  himself  of  Sicily,  as  wo  have  just  said,  he  filled 
up,  by  receiviug  slaves  and  vagabonds  into  his  troops,  a  com- 
plement of  several  legions ;  and  having,  by  the  aid  of  Menas  and 
Menecrates,  two  of  his  father's  freedmen  w'lo  commanded  his 
ileet^  ravaged  the  sea  with  piracies  and  rapine,  ho  made  use  of 
the  plunder  to  support  himself  and  his  followers,  without  being 
ashamed  to  disturb  with  the  atrocities  of  freebooters  those  seas 
which  had  been  cleared  of  them  by  the  arms  and  exertions  of 
his  father. 

LXXrV.  The  party  of  Brutus  and  Gassiu3  being  crushed, 
Antony  stayed  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  foreign 
provinces,  while  Caesar  returned  to  Italy,  which  ho  found  in  a 
much  more  turbulent  state  than  he  had  expected.  For  the  con- 
sul Lucius  Antony,  a  partaker  in  all  his  brother's  vices,  but 
destitute  of  the  virtues  which  sometimes  appeared  in  him,  had, 
sometimes,  by  inveighing  against  Caesar  in  the  hearing  of  the 
veterans,  and  sometimes  by  exciting  those  to  arms,  who  had  not 
been  included  in  the  regular  distribution  of  lands  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  colonists,  collected  a  largo  army.  On  the  other  side, 
Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony,  in  whom  there  was  nothing  feminine 
but  the  form,  was  throwing  every  thing  into  confusion  and 
tumult  She  had  chosen  Praeneste  as  the  seat  of  war.  Lucius 
Antony,  forced  to  give  way  in  every  quarter  to  Caesar's  superior 
strength,  retired  to  Perusia ;  while  Plancus,  a  favorer  of  Antony's 
party,  rather  held  out  hopes  of  assistance  than  afforded  him 
any.  Caesar,  relying  on  his  courage,  and  pursuing  his  good 
fortune,  took  Perusia,  and  dismissed  Antony  unhurt.  On  the 
Perusians  great  severities  were  inflicted,  rather  through  the  vio- 
lence of  the  soldiers  than  with  the  consent  of  their  commander. 
The  city  was  burnt ;  but  of  this  conflagration  Macedonicns,  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  was  the  author,  who,  afl;er  setting 
fire  to  his  house  and  efiects,  stabbed  himself,  and  fell  amid  the 
flames. 

LXXV.  At  the  same  time  an  insurrection  broke   out  in 
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Etruria,  which,  under  protenso  of  serving"  llioce  who  hnd  lost 
their  lands,  Tiberius  Claudius  Noro,  who  had  been  pnutor  and 
was  then  pontifex,  and  who  was  the  £ither  of  Tiberius  Csosar, 
and  a  man  of  great  spirii,  accomplishments,  and  abilities,  em- 
ployed himself  in  fomenting.  This  party  was  dispersed  and 
quelled  on  the  arrival  of  Csesar.  Who  can  sufficiently  wonder 
at  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  uncertain  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man affairs  ?  Who  nmst  not  cither  hope,  or  fear,  some  alterar 
tion  in  his  present  circumstances,  or  something  contrary  to  what 
is  expected  ? .  Idvia,  the  daughter  of  Dmsus  Olaudianus,  a  man 
of  the  highest  distinction  and  courage ;  Livia,  I  say,  the  most 
eminent  in  birth,  virtue,  and  beauty,  of  a'i  the  Roman  ladies, 
whom  we  subsequently  saw  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and,  after  his 
translation  to  the  gods,  his  priestess  and  daughter,®*  was  now 
flying  from  the  troops  of  Caesar,  who  was  soon  to  be  her  consort, 
carrying  in  her  bosom  a  child  scarcely  two  years  old,  the  present 
Tiberius  Caedar,  the  supporter  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  thus, 
passing  through  unfrequented  roads,  to'  avoid  the  swords  of  the 
soldiers,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  attendant,  that  her  flight 
might  tiie  more  easily  bo  concealed,  she  made  her  way  to  the 
sea,  and  sailed,  with  her  husband  Nero,  over  to  Sicily. 

LXXVL  The  testimony  which  I  would  givo  to  a  stranger, 
I  Avill  not  withhold  from  my  own  grandfather.  Caius  Vclleius 
had  been  chosen  by  Cnaius  Pompey  in  the  most  honorable 
place  amcmg  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  judges ;  ho  had  been 
pnefect  of  the  artificers  under  him,  Marcus  Brutus,  and  Tiberius 
Nero,  and  was  a  man  inferior  to  none.  Being  in  Campania,  at 
the  departure  of  Nero  from  Naples,  whose  party,  through  inti- 
mate friendship  for  him,  he  had  supported,  and  being  unable, 
from  the  pressure  of  age  and  weakness  of  body  to  follow  him, 
he  run  himself  through  with  his  own  sword. 

Caesar  allowed  Fulvia  to  depart  from  Italy  in  safety,  and 
Plancus  to  accompany  her  in  her  flight  Asinius  Pollio,  with 
seven  legions,  had  long  retained  Venetia  in  subjection  to 
Antony,  and  had  performed  many  and  brilliant  exploits  at 
Altinum,  and  in  other  parts  of  that  country;  and,  as  he  was  now 
marching  toward  Antony,  he  prevailed  on  Domitius  (who, 
having,  as  wo  said  before,  quitted  the  camp  of  Brutus  on  the 
death  of  that  general,  was  still  undecided  in  his  movements,  and 

««  LXXV.-  Daughter]  By  adoption  into  tho  Julian  family  according  to  th* 
will  of  Au^nstns.    Tacit.  Ann.,  i.  8 ;  Suet.  Aug.,  101. 
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at  llio  head  of  a  fleet  of  his  own)  to  join  Antony's  party ; 
Domitius  being  induced  to  take  this  step  by  Pollio's  represent- 
ations and  solemn  assurances.  By  this  proceeding,  whoever 
forms  a  fair,  judgment,  must  allow  that  no  less  benefit  was 
conferred  by  Pollio  on  Antony  than  had  been  bestowed  by 
Antony  on  Pollio.  Antony's  arrival  in  Italy  soon  after,  and 
Csesar's  preparations  to  oppose  him,  excited  apprehensions  of 
war ;  but  an  accommodation  was  ejected  near  Bnmdnsium. 
About  this  time,  the  wicked  schemes  of  Salvidienus  Knfus  were 
detected.  This  man,  sprung  from  tlie  most  obscure  parentage, 
was  not  satisfied  Avith  having  received  the  highest  honors,  with 
being  the  next  after  Cnaeus  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  with  having 
raised  from  the  equestrian  rank  to  the  consulship,  but  would 
even  have  mounted  to  such  an  height  cs  to  see  both  Csesar  and 
the  Commonwealth  beneath  him. 

LXXVn.  In  consequence  of  the  general  expostulations  of 
the  people,  who  were  sorely  distressed  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
occasioned  by  the  depredations  committed  at  sea,  a  treaty  was 
likewise  concluded  with  Sextus  Pompey  at  Misenum ;  who,  en- 
tertaining CiBsar  and  Antony  on  board  his  ship,  observed  with 
some  humor,  that  he  was  giving  a  supper  in  his  own  Carince^^ 
alluding  to  iho  name  of  the  street  in  which  stood  his  Other's 
house,  then  occupied  by  Antony.  In  this  treatv  it  was  resolved 
to  assign  Sicily  and  Achaia  to  Pompey ;  but  with  this  his  rest- 
less mind  could  not  be  long  content ;  and  the  only  advantage 
that  his  coming  produced  to  his  country  was,  that  ho  stipulated 
for  the  recall  and  safety  of  all  the  proscribed,  and  of  others  who, 
for  various  reasons,  had  taken  refuge  with  him.  This  stipula- 
tion restored  to  the  republic,  among  other  illustrious  men, 
Claudius  Nero,  Marcus  Silanus,  Sentius  Satuminus,  Amntius, 
and  Titius.  Statins  Murcus,  who,  by  joining  Pompey  with  his 
famous  fleet,  had  doubled  his  strength,  he  loaded  with  false 
accusations,  because  Menas  and  Menecrates  had  disdained  such 
a  man  as  a  colleague,  and  put  him  to  death  in  Sicily. 

LXXVnL  At  this  period,  Maik  Antony  married  Octavia, 
Caesar's  sister.  Pompey  returned  to  Sicily,  Antony  to  the  trans- 
marine provinces,  which  Labienus,  who  had  gone  from  the 
camp  of  Brutus  to  the  Parthians,  had  brought  an  army  of  that 

«»  LXXVII.  In  his  own  Oarinct\  In  OarinU  auU,  A  pnn  on  carmcB,  Bhipf«, 
which  was  tdso  the  name  of  an  open  place,  or  street,  in  Rome.  Jiomaw>qu$ 
foro  et  lautia  mugire  CarinU,    Virg.  jSSm.,  viii.  861. 
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people  into  Syria,  and  had  put  to  death  Antony's  deputy,  had 
disturbed  with  violent  commotions ;  but,  through  the  courage 
and  good  conduct  of  Ventidius,  he  was  cut  off,  together  with 
the  Parthian  troops,  and  their  king's  son  Pacorus,  a  young 
prince  universally  celebrated.  Meanwhile,  Caesar,  lest,  in  such 
quiet  times,  idleness,  the  greatest  foe  to  discipline,  should  debili- 
tate the  soldiery,  made  frequent  excursions  throughout  Illyricum 
and  Dalmatia;  and  by  inuring  the  men  to  hardships,  and  train- 
ing them  in  action,  confirmed  their  strength.  At  this  lirao 
Domitius  Calvinus,  being,  on  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  , 
made  governor  of  Spain,  gave  an  instance  of  strict  discipline, 
comparable  to  the  usage  of  old  times  ;  for  ho  put  to  death  by 
the  bastinado  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank,  named  Vibillius,  for 
having  shamefiiUy  fled  in  the  field  of  battle. 

LXXIX.  As  the  fleet  and  fame  of  Pompey  increased  daily, 
Cassar  resolved  to  take  on  himself  the  weight  of  the  war  againsL 
him.  To  build  ships,  to  collect  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  to 
train  them  in  naval  exercises  and  evolutions,  was  the  charge  of 
Marcus  Agrippa,  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  proof  against 
toil,  watching,  and  danger ;  who  knew  perfectly  w^ell  how  to 
obey,  that  is,  to  obey  one ;  others,  he  certainly  wished  to  com- 
mand :  a  general,  in  all  his  proceedings,  averse  to  delay,  and 
making  action  keep  pace  with  deliberation.  Having  built  a 
very  fine  fleet  in  the  Avcmian  and  Lucrine  lakes,  he  brought, 
by  daily  practice,  both  soldiers  and  seamen  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  military  and  naval  business.  With  this  fleet, 
Caesar  (having  first,  however,  with  omens,  propitious  to  the 
state,  espoused  Livia,  who  was  given  to  him  in  marriage  by 
Nero  her  former  husband)  commenced  hostilities  against 
Pompey  and  Sicily.  But  Fortune,  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  severo 
shock  to  him  who  was  invincible  by  human  power ;  for  a  storm, 
arising  from  the  south-west,  shattered  and  dispersed  the  greater 
part  of  his  fleet  near  Velia  and  the  promontory  of  Palinurus. 
This  event  occasioned  a  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
which  was  afterward  canied  on  with  uncertain  success  on 
Caesar's  part,  and  sometimes  with  danger.  For  his  fleet  suffered 
severely  in  a  second  storm  at  the  same  place,  and  although  in 
the  first  naval  engagement  at  Myla5,  in  which  Agrippa  com- 
manded, the  issue  was  favorable,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  a  heavy  loss  was  sustained 
at  Tauromenimn  under  Caesar's  eye,  nor  \va3  his  person  uumeik* 
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acod  by  danger ;  as  tho  legions,  which  had  been  landed  with 
Comificius,  his  lieutenant-general,  were  nearly  surprised  by 
Pompey.  But  the  fortune  of  this  hazardous  juncture  was 
amended  by  steady  courage ;  for  in  a  general  engagement  at 
sea,  Pompey  lost  nearly  all  his  ships,  and  was  forced  to  fly  to 
Asia,  where,  by  order  of  Mark  Antony,  to  whom  he  applied  for 
succor,  while  ho  was  acting  a  confused  part  between  Uie  gen* 
oral  and  the  suppliant,  at  one  time  supporting  his  dignity,  at 
another  begging  his  life,  ho  was  slain  by  Titius ;  who,  some 
time  afterward,  when  ho  was  celebrating  games  in  Pompey 's 
theater,  was  driven  out  by  the  execrations  of  tho  people,  so 
strong  had  continued  the  detestation  which  he  had  incurred 
by  such  a  deed,  from  the  exhibition  which  he  himself  had 
given. 

LXXX.  In  prosecuting  tho  war  against  Pompey,  Gsesar  had 
summoned  Lepidus  from  Africa,  with  twelve  legions  containing 
half  their  complement  of  men.  This  man,  the  vainest  of  human 
beings,  who  merited  not  by  a  single  good  quality  so  long  an  in- 
dulgence of  fortune,  had  taken  the  command,  as  he  happened 
to  be  nearer  to  them  than  any  other  leader,  of  the  troops  of 
Pompey,  who,  however,  were  attracted,  not  by  his  influence  or 
honor,  but  by  Caesar's ;  and  inflated  with  vanity  at  tlie  number 
of  the  legions,  which  was  more  than  twenty,  ne  proceeded  to 
such  a  degree  of  madness,  that,  though  he  had  been  a  useless 
attendant  on  another's  victory,  which  he  had  long  retarded  by 
dissenting  from  Caesar's  plans,  and  constantly  urging  measures 
different  from  those  recommended  by  others,  he  yet  claimed  tho 
whole  credit  of  the  success  as  his  own,  and  even  had  tho  assur- 
ance to  send  notice  to  Caesar  to  quit  Sicily.  But  neither  by 
the  Scipios,  nor  by  any  of  the  ancient  Roman  commanders, 
was  a  more  resolute  act  ever  attempted  or  executed,  than  was 
now  performed  by  Caesar.  For,  though  ho  was  unarmed  and 
in  his  cloak,  carrying  with  him  nothing  but  his  name,  he  went 
into  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  and  avoiding  the  weapons  which 
were  thrown  at  him  by  the  order  of  that  infamous  man,  one  of 
v/hich  pierced  through  his  mantle,  he  boldly  seized  the  eagle 
of  a  legion.  Then  might  be  seen  the  difference  between  the 
commanders.  The  armed  troops  fdlowed  the  unarmed  leader, 
and  Lepidus,  in  the  tenth  year  after  he  had  arrived  at  a  height 
of  power  not  at  all  merited  by  his  conduct,  being  deserted  by 
-Fortune  and  his  troops,  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  Uack  cloak. 


■-..«■  -^  .-J 
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and,  passing  unobserved  among  the  hindmost  of  the  crowd  that 
flocked  about  Caesar,  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet  His  life, 
and  the  disposal  of  his  property,  were  granted  to  his  entreaties ; 
Ids  dignity,  which  he  was  ill  qualified  to  support,  was  taken 
from  him. 

LXXXL  A  sudden  mutiny  then  broke  out  in  the  army ;  for 
when  troops  consider  their  own  great  numbers,  they  are  apt  to 
revolt  from  discipline,  and  to  scorn  to  ask  what  they  toink 
themselves  able  to  obtain  by  force ;  but  it  was  soon  quelled, 
partly  by  the  firmness,  and  partly  by  the  liberality  of  the  prince. 
A  grand  addition  was  made  at  this  time  to  the  colony  of  Capua. 
Its  lands  were  public  property ;  and,  in  exchange  for  these, 
others,  producing  revenues  of  much  larger  value,  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  hundred  sestertia,'*'  were  assigned  them  in  the  island 
of  Crete ;  a  promise  was  also  given  to  them  of  the  aqueduct, 
which  to  this  day  is  an  exceedingly  fine  ornament,  productive 
of  both  health  and  pleasure.  •  ' 

Agrippa,  for  his  singular  services  in  this  war,  was  reward- 
ed with  the  distinction  of  a  naval  crown,  an  honor  never  be- 
fore conferred  on  any  Roman.  Caesar  then  returned  victorious 
to  Rome,  and  a  great  number  of  houses  having  been  pur- 
chased by  his  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  own, 
he  declared  that  he  intended  them  for  public  uses,  and  an- 
nounced his  purpose  bf  building  a  temple  to  Apollo,  surrounded 
with  porticos,  which  he  afterward  erected  with  extraordinary 
magnificence. 

LXXXII.*''  During  this  summer,  in  which  Caesar  so  happily 
quelled  the  war  in  Sicily,  fortune  changed  in  the  east,  as  well 
to  his  prejudice  as  that  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  Antony,  at 
the  head  of  thirteen  legions,  having  entered  Armenia  and  Media, 
and  marching  through  those  countries  against  the  Parthians, 
had  to  encounter  their  king  in  the  field.  At  first  ho  lost  two 
legions,  with  all  their  baggage  and  engines,  with  Statianus,  one 
of  his  lieutenant-generals ;  afterward,  he  himself,  to  the  great 
hazard  of  the  whole  army,  became  often  involved  in  difficulties 

e*  LXXXI.  Twelve  hundred  sestertia]  About  10,000?. 

«"  LXXXII.  The  commencement  of  this  chapter,  in  'which  Kranse  retains 
the  old,  unintelligible  reading,  is  translated  aooordinj^  to  the  emendation 
of  Rnhnken :  Qua  cestcUe  GcBsar  tamproepere  aepelMsU  tn  Sieilid  heUvm^for- 
tuna  in  CoBsare  et  republicd  miUavU  ad  Orientem,  This  is  the  best  of  all  the 
corrections  that  have  been  proposed ;  though  the  words  in  Oauar4  et  r^ub- 
lied,  as'  a  Oottingen  reviewer  observes  (Ephem.  lit.,  1799,  p.  120),  will 
hardly  satisfy  every  I'eader. 
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from  whicli  ho  despaired  of  esc^K) ;  and  when  lie  had  lost  no  less 
than  a  fourth  part  of  his  soldiers,  he  waa  saved  by  the  advice 
and  fidelity  of  a  captive  Roman.  This  man  had  been  made  a 
prisoner  when  the  army  of  Orassus  was  cut  off,  but  as  tliis 
change  in  his  condition  had  produced  no  alteration  in  his  feel- 
ings, he  came  by  night  to  an  oulpost  of  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  warning  not  to  proceed  by  the  road  which  they  intended,* 
but  to  make  their  escape  through  a  wooded  part  of  the  country. 
This  proved  the  preservation  of  Mark  Antony  and  his  legions, 
out  of  which,  however,  and  the  whole  army,  was  lost,  as  wo 
have  said,  one  fourth  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  one  third  of  the 
servants  and  slaves ;  while  of  the  baggage  hardly  any  thing  was 
saved.  Yet  Antony  called  this  flight  of  his,  because  he  escaped 
from  it  with  life,  a  victory.  In  the  third  year  after,  having  re- 
turned into  Armenia,  and  having,  by  some  artifice,  got  its  king 
Artavasdes  into  his  power,  he  threw  him  into  chains,  which, 
not  to  fail  in  respect  for  him,  he  made  of  gold.  But  his  passion 
for  Cloopatra  daily  increasing,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  thoso 
vices  which  are  ever  nourished  by  wealth,  license^  and  flattery, 
he  determined  to  make  war  upon  his  country.  Previously, 
however,  he  had  given  orders  that  he  should  be  called  the  new 
Father  Bacchus ;  after  riding  in  his  chariot,  in  the  character  of 
Bacchus,  through  the  city  of  Alexandria,  with  a  chaplet  of  ivy 
on  his  head,  a  golden-colored  robe,  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand,  and 
buskins  on  his  feet 

LXXXIII.  While  Antony  was  making  preparations  for  war, 
Plancus,  not  from  a  belief  that  he  was  dhoosing  the  light  side, 
or  from  love  of  Caesar  or  of  tho  Commonwealth,  for  to  both  ho 
was  ever  a  foe,  but  from  being  infected  with  treason  as  a  disor- 
der (having  previously  been  the  meanest  flatterer  of  the  queen, 
more  obsequious  than  any  slave,  tho  letter-K^arrier  of  Antony, 
the  prompter  and  actor  of  the  vil^  obscenities,  venal  to  all  men 
and  for  all  purposes,  and  having  at  a  banquet  represented  Glau- 
cus  in  a  dance,  naked  and  painted  green,  carrying  on  his  head 
a  chaplet  of  reeds,  dragging  a  tail  after  him,  and  crawling  on 
his  knees),  formed  the  resolution,  on  being  coldly  regarded  by 
Antony,  because  of  certain  plain  proofe  of  nis  dishonesty,  to  de- 
sert to  CaBsar.  He  afterward  constructed  the  clemency  of  tho 
conqueror  into  a  proof  of  his  own  merit,  alleging  that  Caesar 
had  approved  what  he  had  only  pardoned.  Utius  soon  follow- 
ed the  example  of  this  uncle  of  his.    One  day  when  Plancus, 
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in  tho  senate,  charged  Antony  in  his  absence,  whom  ho  had  but 
recentlj  deserted,  with  many  foul  enormities,  Coponius,  who 
had  been  praetor,  and  was  a  man  of  high  character,  observed 
with  some  humor,  "  Surely  Antony  did  a  great  many  things  the 
day  before  you  left  him." 

LXXXIV.  Soon  after,  in  the  consulate  of  Caesar  and  Llcssala 
Condnus,  the  decisive  contest  was  fought  at  Actium,  v/here, 
long  before  tho  engagement,  the  victory  of  the  Julian  party  was 
certain.  On  one  dde,  both  the  soldiers  and  the  commander  were 
full  of  energy ;  on  the  other,  every  thing  ^owed  want  of  spirit; 
on  tho  one,  the  seamen  were  in  full  strength ;  on  the  other,  they 
were  greatly  weakened  by  want  of  provisions ;  on  the  one,  tho 
ships  were  moderate  in  size  and  active ;  on  the  opposite,  more 
formidable  only  in  appearance.  From  the  one  si«.!e  not  a  man 
deserted  to  Antony ;  from  the  other,  deserters  came  daily  to 
Caesar,  Besides,  in  the  very  presence  and  view  of  Antony's 
fleet,  Leucas  was  stormed  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  Patrse  taken, 
Corinth  seized,  and  tho  enemy's  fleet  worsted  twice  before  the 
flnal  decision.  King  Amyntis,*^  adopting  the  better  and  moro 
profitable  side,  (for  DelUus,"*  adhering  to  his  usual  practice  * 
*  *  * ),  and  Cnaeus  Domitius,  a  man  highly  esteemed,  and 
tho  only  one  of  Antony's  party  who  never  addressed  the  queen 
but  by  her  name,"  came  over  to  Caesar  through  great  and  im- 
minent dangers. 

LXXXV.  At  length  arrived  the  day  of  the  great  struggle, 
when  Caesar  and  Antony,  with  their  fleets  drawn  up,  came  to 
a  general  engagement ;  one  fighting  to  save,  the  other  to  ruin 
the  world.  The  right  wing  of  Caesai-'s  fleet  was  intrusted  to 
Marcus  Lurius,  the  left  to  Aruntius;  to  Agrippa  was  com- 
mitted the  management  of  the  whole  action.  Caesar  himself 
ready  to  go  wherever  he  should  be  called  by  fortune,  might  be 
said  to  be  present  every  where.  On  Antony's  side,  the  direction 
of  the  fleet  was  given  to  Publicola  and  Sosius.  Of  the  troops 
stationed  on  the  land,  Taurus  commanded  Caesar's  and  Canidius 
Antony's.   When  the  engagement  began,  there  was  every  thing 

•8  LXXXIV.  Amyntas]  The  successor  of  Deiotarus  in  tho  kingdom  of. 
GkUatia. 

••  DelUoslQuintna  DelliuSj  to  whom  Horace  addresaes  Od.  ii.  8.  lie  de- 
serted fW>m  iDoIabella  to  Cassias,  from  Cassias  to  Antony,  and  from  Antony 
to  Cffisar.  Sen.  Saasor.,  i.  The  text  is  hero  imperfect,  and  a  few  words 
are  omitted  in  the  translation. 

'(>  By  her  name]  MnUne,  Kot  saluting  her  as  a  queen,  but  calling  her 
merely  Cleopatra.  ■  ■    ^ 
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ready  on  one  side,  the  commander,  the  seamen,  the  soldiers ;  on 
the  other,  nothing  but  the  soldiers.  Cleopatra  first  began  the 
flight,  and  Antony  chose  rather  to  be  the  companion  of  a  flying 
queen  than  of  a  fighting  soldiery ;  and  the  general,  whose  duty 
it  had  been  to  punish  deserters,  became  a  deserter  from  his  own 
army.  The  courage  of  his  men,  through  deprived  of  their  head, 
held  out  a  long  time  in  a  most  determined  struggle ;  despairing 
of  victory,  they  sought  death  in  the  ccHiflict.  Caesar,  wishing 
to  soothe  with  words  those  whom  he  might  have  slain 
with  the  sword,  and  calling  and  pointing  out  that  Antony  had 
fled,  asked  them  for  whom,  and  against  whom,  they  were  fight- 
ing. At  last,  after  a  long  eflbrt  in  fsLvor  of  their  absent  leader, 
they  reluctantly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  yielded  the  victory; 
and  Csesar  granted  them  life  and  pardon  more  readily  than 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  ask  them  of  him.  It  was  univer- 
sally allowed,  that  the  soldiery  acted  the  part  of  an  excellent 
commander,  and  the  commander  that  of  a  most  dastardly 
soldier.  Who  can  doubt,  therefore,  whether  he  who  took  to 
flight  at  the  will  of  Cleopatra,  would,  in  case  of  success,  have 
regulated  his  conduct  by  her  will  or  his  own  ?  The  army  on 
land  submitted  in  like  manner,  Canidius  having  precipitatey  fled 
to  join  Antony. 

LXXXVL  What  blessings  that  day  procured  to  the  world, 
what  an  improvement  it  produced  in  the  state  of  the  public 
welfare,  who  would  attempt  to  recount  in  such  a  hasty  narrative 
as  this  abridgment?  The  victory  was  attended  with  tho 
greatest  clemency ;  only  a  few  were  put  to  death ;  and  these 
were  such  as  would  not  deign  to  sue  for  mercy.  From  this 
lenity  of  tho  leader,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  limits 
which  he  would  have  prescribed  to  lumself  in  success,  had  he 
been  allowed,  both  at  tiie  beginning  of  his  triumvirate  and  in 
the  plains  of  Philippi.  The  faithful  friendship  of  Lucius  Arun- 
tius,  a  man  remarkable  for  integrity  like  that  of  old,  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  life  of  Sosius,  though  Caesar  had  a  long 
struggle  against  his  inclination  to  spare  him.  Let  us  not  pass 
unnoticed  the  memorable  conduct  and  language  of  Asinius 
Pollio.  Having,  after  the  peace  of  Brundusium,  stayed  at  homo 
in  Italy,  having  never  seen  the  queen,  nor,  after  Antony's  mind 
was  enervated  by  his  passion  for  her,  ever  interfered  in  the 
business  of  his  party,  he  replied  to  a  request  from  Caesar  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  battle  at  Actium,  "  My  services  to  Antony 

21* 
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aro  too  great ;  liis  kindnesses  to  mo  are  too  notorious ;  I  will^ 
therefore  keep  aloof  from  your  contest,  and  bo  the  prey  of  the 
conqueror." 

LXXXVIL  In  the  next  year,  Caesar,  pursuing  the  queen  and 
Antony  to  Alexandria,  brought  the  civil  wars  to  a  conclusion. 
Antony  killed  himself  courageously  enough,  so  as  to  compen- 
sate by  his  death  for  many  faults  of  efieminacy.  Cleopatra, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  her  guards,  and  causing  an  asp  to  bo 
brought  into  her,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  its  bite,  showing  no 
signs  of  womanish  fear.  It  reflected  honor  on  Caesar's  success, 
aud  his  merciful  disposition,  that  not  one  of  those  who  had 
borne  arms  against  him  was  put  to  death  by  him.  The  cruelty 
of  Antony  took  off  Decimus  Brutus ;  and  the  same  Antony  de- 
prived Sextus  Pompey  of  life,  though,  on  conquering  him,  ho 
had  pledged  his  honor  to  secure  to  him  oven  his  rank.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  died  voluntary  deaths,  without  waiting  to  make 
trial  of  the  disposition  of  the  conquerors.  The  end  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  I  have  just  related.  Canidius  died  in  a  more 
cowardly  manner  than  was  consistent  with  his  frequent  profes- 
sions. Of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  Cassius  Parmeusis  was  the 
last  victim  of  vengeance,  as  Trebonius  had  been  the  first. 

LXXXVIII.  While  Caesar  was  employed  in  putting  the  last 
hand  to  the  Actian  and  the  Alexandrine  wars,  Marcus  Lepidus, 
a  young  man  more  amiable  in  person  than  in  mind,  son  of  that 
Lepidus  who  had  been  triumvir  for  regulating  the  government, 
by  Junia  a  sister  of  Brutus,  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  Caesar, 
as  soon  as  he  should  return  to  Rome.  The  guardianship  of  the 
city  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Caius  Maecenas,  who  was  of  eques- 
trian rank,  but  of  a  highly  honorable  family ;  a  man  who,  when 
any  affair  demanded  vigilance,  showed  the  greatest  alacrity, 
foresight,  and  judgment,  but  who,  when  relaxation  from  busi- 
ness could  be  obtained,  indulged  himself  in  indolence  and 
pleasure  to  an  excess  of  effeminacy.  He  was  no  less  beloved 
by  Caesar  than  was  Agrippa,  but  he  was  not  so  highly  pro- 
moted, because,  through  life,  he  was  fully  contented  with  the 
narrow  purple  ;'*  ho  might  have  obtained  equal  preferment,  but 

'»  liXXXVIII.  Fully  contented  with  tlie  narrow  purple]  The  text  has  an- 
giabi  clavipene  contetUus,  which  is  manifestly  corrupt,  for  anv  trustworthy 
example  ot  conterUus  with  a  genitive  is  not  to  be  found.'  Runnken  thinks 
Ih&tpene  is  a  corruption  of  some  substanfave.  The  Basil  editor  gives  an- 
ffiisto  daw.  For  pencj  Krausc  proposes  le/u  orplan^.  The  anQusiut  davut 
was  the  bodge  of  a  knight. 
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ho  had  not  oqual  desire  for  it.  On  this  occasion,  making  not 
the  least  stir,  but  dissembling  his  knowledge  of  the  matter,  he 
watched  the  proceedings  of  this  liot-headed  young  man,  and 
then  crushing  him  with  wonderful  dispatch,  and  without  any 
disturbance  either  of  men  or  business,  he  stifled  the  direful 
seeds  of  a  new  and  fast-reviving  civil  war,  the  author  meeting* 
the  punishment  due  to  his  criminal  purposes.  Hero  we  may 
produce  an  instance  of  conjugal  affection  parallel  to  that  of 
Calpumia,  wifo  of  Antistius,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above  f^ 
Servilia,  the  wife  of  Lepidus,  swallowed  burning  coals,  and  thus 
gained  immortal  fame  as  a  compensation  for  a  premature 
death. 

LXXXIX.  How  great  the  concourse  was,  and  how  ardent 
the  welcome  firom  men  of  all  ages  and  ranka,  with  which  Cae- 
sar was  met  on  his  return  to  Italy  and  Rome ;  how  magnificent; 
too,  were  his  triumphs  and  donations,  can  not  be  fully  related 
even  in  the  compass  of  a  regular  history,  much  less  in  so  brief 
a  work  as  this.  There  is  no  good  which  men  can  desire  of  the 
gods,  none  that  the  gods  can  bestow  on  men,  none  that  can  bo 
conceived  in  wishes,  none  that  can  be  comprised  in  perfect  good 
fortune,  which  Augustus  on  his  return  <£d  not  realize  to  tho 
state,  to  tho  Koman  people,  and  to  the  world.  Tho  civil  wars, 
which  had  lasted  twenty  years,  were  ended,  foreign  wars  wero 
suppressed,  peace  was  recalled,  tho  fury  of  arms  every  where 
laid  asleep,  energy  was  restored  to  the  laws,  authority  to  tho 
courts  of  justice,  and  majesty  to  the  senate ;  the  power  of  tho 
magistrates  was  confined  within  its  ancient  limits,  only  two 
praetors  being  appointed  in  addition  to  tho  former  eight ;  tho 
old  and  original  form  of  the  Commonwealth  was  re-established ; 
tho  culture  of  the  lands  was  revived ;  reverence  was  restored  to 
religion,  security  to  men's  ptersons,  and  to  every  man  safe  en- 
jojonent  of  his  property ;  the  old  laws  received  useful  emenda- 
tions, and  others  of  a  salutary  nature  wero  introduced ;  and  tho 
senate  was  chosen  without  severity,  though  not  without  strict- 
ness. The  principal  men,  who  had  enjoyed  triumphs  and  tho 
highest  honors,  were  induced  by  the  encouragement  of  tho 
prince  to  add  to  tho  decorations  of  the  city.  He  himself  could 
only  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  tho  consulship,  which  ho  was 
prevailed  upon  to  hold,  though  he  made  many  endeavours  to 
prevent  it,  for  eleven  years ;  the  dictatorship,  which  tho  people 

'2  Cttlpuriiia— mentioned  above]  Sec  c.  2i, 
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resolutely  pressed  upon  him,  ho  as  resolutely  refused.  A  rec^ 
tal  of  the  wars  waged  under  his  command,  of  his  victories  that 
gave  peace  to  the  world,  and  of  his  numerous  works  both  in 
Italy  and  abroad,  would  give  full. employment  to  a  writer,  who 
should  dedicate  the  whole  of  his  life  merely  to  those  subjects. 
Jdindful  of  our  declared  purpose,  we  have  laid  before  our 
readers  only  a  general  view  of  his  administration. 

XC.  When  the  civil  wars  were  composed,  as  we  have  said, 
and  the  parts  of  the  state,  which  a  long  succession  of  contesU 
had  lacerated,  began  to  coalesce,  Dahnatia,  which  had  con- 
tinued rebellious  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  was^ro- 
duced  to  make  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  Roman  supremacy* 
The  Alps,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  were 
entirely  subdued.  Spain,  after  much  %hting  with  various 
success,  was  completely  subjugated,  partly  by  Caesar  in  person^ 
and  partly  by  Agrippa,  whom  the  fiiend^p  of  the  prince 
raised  to  a  third  consulship,  and  afterward  to  be  his  colleague 
in  the  tribunitial  power.  Into  this  province  a  Roman  army 
was  first  sent  in  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and  Sempronius 
Longus,  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  War,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  present  time,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Scipio,  the  uncle  of  Africanus ;  and  a  war  was  main- 
tained there  for  two  hundred  years,  with  so  much  bloodshed  on 
both  sides,  that,  while  Rome  lost  several  armies  and  generals, 
the  struggle  was  often  attended  with  dishonor,  and  sometimes 
even  with  danger,  to  her  empire.  This  province  brought  death 
to  the  Scipios ;  this  province  employed  our  fore&thers  in  a  dis- 
graceful contest  of  twenty  years  with  the  general  Yiriathus ; 
&is  province  shook  Rome  itself  with  the  terror  of  the  Numan- 
tine  war.  In  this  province  was  made  the  scandalous  treaty  of 
Quintus  Pompeius,  and  the  more  scandalous  one  <^  Mandnus, 
which  the  senate  rescinded  by  delivering  up  that  commander 
with  ignominy.  This  province  caused  the  loss  of  many  generals 
of  consular  and  praetorian  rank,  and,  in  the  time  of  our  fethers^ 
exalted  Sertorius  to  such  power  in  arms,  that  during  fiv^  years 
,it  was  impossible  to  judge  whether  the  Romans  or  the  Span* 
iards  were  the  stronger  in  the  field,  or  which  nation  was  des- 
tined to  obey  the  other.  This  province,  then,  so  extensive,  so 
populous,  and  so  warlike,  Augustus  Caesar,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  pacification,  that  the  coimtry, 
which  had  never  been  free  from  most  violent  wars,  was  thence- 
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forwarJ,  first  under  Caius  Antistius,  then  under  Publius  Silius, 
and  afterward  under  other  governors,  perfectly  exempt  from  the 
disturbance  even  of  marauders. 

XGL  While  means  were  employed  for  establishing  peace  in 
the  west,  the  Roman  standards  which  Orodes  had  taken  when 
Crassus  was  cut  off,  and  those  which  his  son  Phrates  had  cap- 
tured when  Antony  was  driven  from  the  country,  were  sent 
back  from  the  east,  by  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  to  Augustus, 
the  name  which  the  general  voice  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  had,  on  the  motion  of  Plancus,  conferred  upon  Caesar. 
Yet  there  were  some  who  felt  dissatisfied  with  this  most  happy 
state  of  affairs.  Lucius  Murena  and  Fannius  Caepio,  men  of 
different  characters  (for  Murena,  setting  aside  his  present  mis- 
conduct, might  be  esteemed  a  good  man ;  Csepio,  even  before 
this,  had  shown  himself  one  of  the  worst),  formed  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Caesar,  but,  being  found  guilty  on  a  public  trial, 
they  suffered  from  justice  that  which  they  had  intended  to 
inflict  on  another  by  violence.  Not  long  after,  Rufus  Egnatius, 
a  man,  who,  in  every  respect,  was  more  like  a  gladiator  than  a 
senator,  but  who,  in  the  office  of  aedile,  had  acquired  a  consid- 
erable share  of  popularity,  which  ho  had  increased  by  occasion- 
ally extinguishing  fires  with  the  aid  of  his  own  servants ;  so 
that  from  that  office  he  succeeded  to  the  praetorship,  and  after- 
ward had  the  assurance  to  stand  for  the  consulate,  though  he 
was  conscious  of  being  sunk  in  every  kind  of  vice  and  ioikmy ; 
nor  was  his  property  in  better  condition  than  his  mind ;  this 
man,  I  say,  having  collected  a  number  of  accomplices  like  him- 
self resolved  to  effect  Caesar's  death,  being  willing  to  die  him- 
self, if  he  could  but  cut  off  the  man  during  whose  life  he  could 
not  hope  to  prosper.  For  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  a 
desperate  man  chooses  to  fall  amid  public  ruin,  rather  than  to 
sink  by  himself,  and  desires,  if  he  must  perish,  to  escape  notice 
among  a  multitude.  But  he  was  not  more  successful  in  keep- 
ing the  secret  than  the  former  conspirators ;  for  being  thrown 
into  prison,  he  suffered,  with  his  accomplices,  the  death  best 
suited  to  his  life. 

XCn.  Let  us  not  defi'aud  of  due  commemoration  the  very 
meritorious  conduct  of  an  excellent  man,  Caius  Sentius  Satur- 
ninus,  who  was  consul  at  this  time.  Caesar  was  absent,  being 
employed  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  Asia,  and  of  the  east^  and 
dispensing  by  his  presence  to  every  part  of  the  world  the 
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blessings  of  that  peace,  of  which  ho  was  tho  author.  Sentius, 
in  Caesar's  absence,  happened  to  bo  solo  consul;  and,  after 
giving  other  instances  of  conduct  distinguished  by  primitive 
strictness  and  the  greatest  finnness  of  miiid,"  such  as  drag^ng 
into  light  the  frauds  of  the  revenue  farmers,  punishing  fiieir 
avarice,  and  replacing  the  public  money  in  the  treasury,  ho 
also,  when  presiding  at  tho  elections,  supported  the  character 
of  consul  with  extraordinary  dignity ;  fot  whatever  persons  ho 
judged  unworthy  to  stand  for  the  quaestorship,  he  forbade  to 
declare  themselves  candidates  for  it ;  and,  if  they  persisted  in 
doing  so,  ho  threatened  to  make  them  feel  tho  power  of  a  con- 
sul, should  they  appear  in  the  Campus  Martins.  And  when 
Egnatius,  elated  by  his  popularity,  conceived  hopes,  that  as  ho 
had  advanced  inmaediately  from  tho  office  of  sedilo  to  that  of 
pnetor,  so  he  would  proceed  from  tho  praitorship  to  the  con- 
sulate, he  ondered  him  to  withdraw  from  the  field,  and,  on  fail- 
ing to  obtain  compliance  from  him,  he  assured  him  with  an 
oath,  that  even  if  ho  should  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  tho 
people,  he  would  not  return  him.  Such  conduct  I  think  com- 
parable to  any  of  tho  celebrated  acts  of  tho  early  consuls ;  but 
such  is  our  nature,  that  wo  more  readily  bestow  praiso  on 
actions  of  which  wo  hear,  than  on  those  which  we  see ;  we  view 
present  merit  with  envy,  and  past  with  veneration ;  thinking 
ourselves  obscured  by  the  one,  but  stimulated  by  the  other. 

XCin.  Threo  years  before  tho  discovery  of  the  plot  of  E^a- 
tius,  about  the  time  of  tho  conspiracy  of  Murena  and  Caepio, 
fifty  years  from  tho  present*  time,  Marcus  Marcellus,  son  of 
Octavia,  tho  sister  of  Augustus  (whom  the  people  generally 
supposed,  if  Caesar  should  die,  to  bo  likely  to  succeed  to  his 
station,  but  suspected  that  that  dignity  would  not  bo  conferred 
on  him  without  opposition  from  Marcus  Agrippa),  died  very 
young,  after  having,  in  tho  office  of  aedile,  exhibited  games 
with  the  greatest  magnificence.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
youth  of  excellent  natural  qualities,  happy  in  temper  and 
ability,  and  capable  of  filling  the  high  station  for  which  he  was 
educated.  After  his  death,  Agrippa,  who  had  gone  to  Asia 
under  pretense  of  acting  as  deputy  to  the  prince,  but,  as  fame 
says,  choosing  to  be  out  of  tho  way  during  the  present  state 

^»  XCII.  By  primitivo  strictnosa  and  the  greatest  firmness  of  mind] 
PrUcd  severiicUe  et  summd  coMtantid,    The  words  which  follow  these,  ttiere 
consilium  more  ae  severUate^  are  not  translated,  being,  as  Krauso  observes,  v* 
manlfetit  interpolation. 
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of  affairs,  on  account  of  priyato  misunderstandings  between 
bim  and  Marcellus,  returned  borne  and  married  Csesar's  daugh- 
ter Julia,  who  bad  been  tbo  wife  of  Marcellus,  a  woman  wboso 
ofisprina^  promoted  neither  her  own  nor  ber  country's  happiness. 

XCIV.  During  this  period,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  ^who,  as 
we  have  said,  was  three  years  old  when  Livia,  daugnter  of 
Claudianus  Drusus,  became  the  wife  of  Caesar,  being  contracted 
to  him  by  Nero  her  former  husband),  a  youth  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  noblest  principles,  who  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  birth,  beauty,  dignity  of  mien,  valuable  knowledge,  and 
superior  capacity,  and  who  from  the  beginning  gave  hopes  of 
becoming  the  great  man  that  ho  now  is,  and  by  his  look 
announced  himself  a  prince,  began  to  act  in  a  public  character, 
being  made  quaestor  in  his  nineteenth  year ;  and,  under  the 
direction  of  hjs  step-father,  took  such  judicious  measurts,  bctli 
ia  Jlome  and  at  Ostia,  to  remedy  the  exorbitant  price  of  provi- 
sions and  the  scarcity  of  com,  that  from  what  he  did  on  that 
occasion,  it  plainly  appeared  how  great  ho  was  to  become. 
Not  long  after,  being  sent  with  an  army,  under  a  commission 
also  from  his  step-father,  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  provinces 
in  the  east,  he  displayed  in  those  countries  instances  of  every 
kind  of  virtue ;  and,  having  marched  his  legions  into  Armenia, 
and  reduced  it  under  the  power  of  the  Roman  people,  he 
bestowed  the  government  of  it  [which  had  been  taken  from] 
Artavasdes,'*  on  [Tigranes].  Even  the  king  of  the  Parthians, 
awed  by  the  fame  of  his  great  character,  sent  his  own  sons  as 
hostages  to  Caesar. 

XCV.  When  Nero  returned  from  those  parts,  Caesar  deter- 
mined to  try  his  abilities  in  supporting  the  weight  of  a  difficult 
war,  giving  him,  as  an  assistant  in  the  business,  his  own  brother 
Claudius  Drusus,  whom  livia  had  borne  in  the  house  of  Caesar. 
The  two  brothers  attacked  the  Rhaetians  and  Yindelicians  on 
different  sides,  and  having  accomplished  the  sieges  of  many 
cities  and  forts,  as  well  as  some  successful  actions  in  the  field, 
they  completely  subdued  those  nations  (though  strongly  pro- 
tected by  the  nature  of  the  country,  difficult  of  access,  abound- 
ing in  numbers,  and  of  savage  fierceness),  with  more  danger 
than  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  but  with  great  bloodshed 
on  that. of  the  enemy. 

.  f*  XCIV.  ArtavasdeB,  oto.]  iThero  is  hera  a  hiatus  in  tho  text.  .  The  words 
in  brackets  are  a  aoggestion  of  Lipsias. 
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Some  time  before  this,  the  oensorsliip  of  Plancus  and  Panlns 
was  spent  in  quarreling  with  each  other,  producing  neither 
honor  to  themselves  nor  advantage  to  the  public ;  for  one  of 
them  wanted  the  requisite  capacity,  the  other  the  requi^to 
character,  for  a  censor.  Paulus  could  hardly  fill  the  o£3ce ; 
and  Plancus  ought  to  have  shrunk  from  it ;  for  he  could  not 
charge  young  men,  or  hear  others  charge  them,  with  any 
cirime  of  which  he  in  his  old  age  was  not  guilty. 

XCVL  Soon  aflber,  the  death  of  Agrippa,  who  had  ennobled 
his  original  obscurity  by  many  honors,  and  had  advanced  so 
far  as  to  become  faUier-in4aw  to  Nero,  whose  sons  the  em^ 
peror  Augustus,  being  his  own  grandsons,  had  adopted,  prefix- 
ing the  names  Gains  and  Lucius  to  their  own,  brought  Nero 
into  closer  connection  with  Caesar,  for  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  married  Nero.  The  war  in 
Pannonia,  which  had  commenced  in  the  consulate  of  Agrippa 
and  Marcus  Yinicius  your  grand&ther,  and  which,  raging  with 
great  fary,  threatened  Italy  with  unminent  danger,  was  then 
conducted  by  Nero.  The  Pannonian  nations,  the  tribes  of  the 
Dalmatians,  the  situations  of  the  countries  and  rivers,  the  num- 
bers of  their  people  and  the  extent  of  their  strengdi,  the  nu- 
merous and  most  glorious  victories  gained  in  that  war  by  this 
consummate  general,  we  shall  describe  in  another  place.  Let 
this  work  preserve  its  character.  In  consequence  of  this  sue 
cess  Nero  enjoyed  the  honor  of  an  ovation. 

XCVII.  But  while  all  things  on  this  side  of  the  empire  were 
conducted  with  the  greatest  success,  a  severe  loss  was  sustained 
by  the  troops  in  Gennany,  under,  the  command  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-general Marcus  Lollius,  a  man  who  was  always  more  anx- 
ious to  get  money  than  to  discharge  his  duty,  and,  while  he 
carefully  concealed  his  vices,  was  extremely  profligate.  Tlie 
loss  of  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion  called  Caesar  from  the  city 
into  GauL  The  change  and  management  of  the  German  war 
was  then  delegated  to  Claudius  Drusus  the  brother  of  Nero,  a 
youth  of  as  many  and  as  great  virtues  as  human  nature  can 
cherish,  or  industry  acquire ;  and  of  whose  genius  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  better  adapted  for  the  arts  of  war  or  of 
peace.  His  sweet  and  engaging  manners,  his  courteous  and 
unassuming  demeanor'*  toward  his  friends,  are  said  to  have 

f^  XCVII.  Unossamlng  demeanor]  Far  8ui  cMUmatia.    **  JttBt  estimotioa 
df  himself." 
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been  inimitable.  The  comeliness  of  his  person  approached  very 
near  to  that  of  his  brother.  But,  when  he  had  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Germany,  after  shedding  a  profusion  of  the  blood 
of  the  inhabitants  in  various  parts,  the  cruelty  of  the  &tes 
snatched  him  from  the  world  while  he  was  consul,  and  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  burden  of  the  war  then  de- 
volved on  Nero,  who  executed  it  with  his  usual  valor  and  suc- 
cess; and,  carrying  his  victorious  arms  over  every  part  of 
Germany,  without  any  loss  of  the  troops  committed  to  his 
charge  (an  object  always  of  great  solicitude  with  this  com- 
mander), ho  subdued  it  so  effectually  as  to  reduce  it  nearly  to 
the  state  of  a  tributary  province.  Another  triumph,  and  an- 
other consulship,  were  in  consequence  conferred  upon  him. 

XGVin.  While  the  transactions  which  we  have  mentioned 
passed  in  Pannonia  and  Germany,  the  military  exertions  of 
Lucius  Piso,  whom  we  behold  at  present  the  mildest  guardian 
of  the  city's  safety,  suppressed  a  furious  war  that  broke  out  in 
Thrace,  where  all  the  tribes  of  the  nation  had  arisen  in  arms^ 
As  lieutenant-general  to  CaBsar,  ho  carried  on  the  war  against 
them  for  three  years ;  and  partly  by  engagements  in  the  field, 
partly  by  taking  their  towns,  with  great  destruction  on  their 
side,  he  reduced  those  ferocious  people  to  submission  on  the 
former  terms  of  peace  ;  by  which  achievement  he  restored  se- 
curity to  Asia,  and  peace  to  Macedonia.  Of  this  man,  every 
one  must  think  and  acknowledge  that  his  character  is  a  com- 
position of  vigor  and  gentleness,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
person,  either  more  fond  of  ease,  more  ready  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  business,  or  more  anxious  to  dispatch  what  is  re- 
quired of  him,  without  any  display  of  activity. 

XCIX.  Not  long  after,  Tiberius  Nero,  having  now  enjoyed 
t^ro  consulships,  and  as  many  triumphs,  having  been  raised  to 
an  equality  with  Augustus  in  the  partnership  of  the  tribunitian 
power,  having  become  the  most  eminent  of  all  his  countrymen 
excepting  one,  and  being  inferior  to  him  only  because  he  wished 
to  be  so ;  the  greatest  of  commanders,  the  most  distinguished 
in  fame  and  fortune,  the  second  luminary  and  head  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, requested  (out  of  a  surprising,  incredible,  and  un- 
speakable effort  of  affection,  the  causes  of  which  were  after- 
ward discovered,  as  he  considered  that  Gains  CaBsar  had  al- 
ready assumed  the  manly  gown,  and  that  Lucius  was  now 
grown  up  to  manhood,  and  apprehended  that  his  own  splendor 
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might  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  riging  youths),  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  father-in-law  and  step-father,  that  ho  might  rest 
from  a  continual  course  of  labors,  but  without  discovering  the 
true  reasons  for  such  a  resolution.  An  account  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  on  this  occasion^  of  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals, of  the  tears  shed  by  every  one  on  talking  leave  of  this 
great  man,  and  how  near  his  country  was  to  insisting  on  his 
stay,  must  be  reserved  for  my  history  at  large.  But  one  thing 
must  be  mentioned  even  in  this  hasty  narration ;  that  he  spent 
seven  years  at  Rhodes  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  proconsuls 
and  legates  going  into  the  transmarine  provinces  waited  on 
him  there  with  compliments,*  lowering  their  fasces  to  him  al- 
ways even  in  his  private  character  (if  such  majestv  was  ever 
private),  and  acknowledging  his  retirement  more  to  bo  respect- 
ed than  their  high  employments. 

C.  The  whole  world  was  sensible  that  Nero  had  withdrawn 
from  the  guardianship  of  the  city.  Not  only  the  Parthians, 
renouncing  the  alliance  of  Rome,  laid  their  hands  on  Armenia ; 
but  Germany,  when  the  eyes  of  its  conqueror  were  turned 
away,  rose  up  in  rebellion.  But  in  the  city,  in  that  same  year 
(thirty  from  the  present  time),  in  which  the  emperor  Augustus, 
being  Consul  with  Oaninius  Callus,  gratified  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  the  Roman  people,  on  occasion  of  dedicating  a  temple 
to  Mars,  with  most  magnificent  spectacles  of  gladiators  and  a 
sea-fight,  a  calamity  disgraceful  to  mention,  and  dreadful  to 
call  to  mind,  fell  upon  his  own  house*  His  daughter  Julia, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  dignity  of  her  father  and  husband,  in- 
dulged in  every  excess  which  a  woman  can  practice  or  allow 
at  the  instigation  of  luxury  and  libidinousness,  measuring  her 
license  to  be  vicious  by  the  eminence  of  her  station,  and  pro- 
nouncing every  thing  lawfrd  that  gratified  her  desires.  On 
this  occasion,  Julius  Antonius,^'  who  from  being  a  conspicuous 
example  of  Csesar's  mercy  became  a  violator  of  his  house,  was 
himself  the  avenger  of  his  own  guilt.  To  this  man,  after  the 
overthrow  of  his  father,  Caesar  had  granted  not  only  life,  but  a 
priest's  office,  a  prsetorship,  a  consulate,  and  the  government 
of  provinces,  and  had  even  admitted  him  to  the  closest  affinity 
by  giving  him  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  his  own  sister. 
And  Quintius  Crispinus,  who  covered  exorbitant  wickedness 
under  a  morose  austerity  of  countenance,  with  Appius  Clau- 

TO  C.  Julius  Antonius]  Son  of  Mark  Antony,  by  Fulvia. 
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dius,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Scipio,  and  others  of  less  note,  of 
both  orders,  sufiered  only  such  punishment  as  they  would  have 
incurred  for  corrupting  any  ordinary  person's  wife;  though 
they  had  defiled  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  and  wife  of  Nero. 
Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  [of  Pandataria],  and  thus  re- 
moved from  the  sight  of  her  country  and  her  parents ;  though, 
indeed,  her  mother  Scribonia  accompanied  her,  and  remained 
a  voluntary  sharer  in  her  exile. 

01.  A  short  time  had  intervened,  when  Caius  Caesar,  after 
making  a  progress- through  other  provinces  to  inspect  their 
condition,  was  sent  to  Syria,  and  made,  on  his  way,  a  visit  to 
Tiberius  Nero,  pa3ring  every  mark  of  re^ct  to  him  as  to  a 
superior;  but,  during  his  stay  in  the  province,  his  conduct 
was  so  variable  that  neither  would  abundant  matter  be  want- 
ing to  him  who  would  praise  it,  nor  a  sufficiency  to  him  who 
would  censure  it.  This  noble  youth  had  an  interview  with  the 
king  of  the  Parthians  in  an  island  of  the  Euphrates,  each  hav- 
ing an  equal  number  of  attendants.  This  grand  and  memo- 
rable spectacle,  of  the  Roman  army  standing  on  one  side,  and 
the  Parthian  on  the  other,  while  the  most  illustrious  heads  of 
the  greatest  empires  in  the  world  hold  their  meeting,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  behold,  soon  after  my  entrance  into  the  army, 
being  then  a  military  tribune.  This  rank  I  attained,  Marcus 
Vinicius,  while  serving  under  your  father  and  Publius  Silius  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  and  having  since  seen  Achaio,  Asia, 
all  the  provinces  in  the  east,  and  the  mouth  and  both  shores 
of  the  Pontic  sea,  I  now  receive  much  pleasure  from  the  recol- 
lection of  so  many  events,  places,  nations,  and  cities.  The  Par- 
thian was  first  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  Caius,  on  our  bonk ; 
then  Caius  by  the  king  on  the  bsmk  opposite. 

CII.  On  this  occasion,  some  treacherous  schemes,  full  of 
artifice  and  deceit,  which  had  been  formed  by  Marcus  LoUius, 
whom  Augustus  had  chosen  director  of  the  youth  of  his  son, 
were  revealed  to  Caesar  by  the  Parthian  prince  ;  and  they  wero 
afterward  made  public  by  common  fame.  Whether  Lollius's 
death,  which  followed  in  a  few  days,  was  fortuitous  or  voluntary, 
I  have  not  discovered ;  but  the  joy,  which  people  felt  at  his  de- 
cease, was  counterbalanced  by  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  Censo- 
rinus  who  died  soon  after  in  the  same  province,  a  man  formed 
by  nature  to  captivate  the  affections  of  mankind.  Caius  then 
marched  into  Armenia,  and,  at  the  beginning  conducted  every 
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thing  well ;  but  afterward,  in  a  conference  near  Artigera,  where 
ho  had  rashly  exposed  himself,  being  severely  wounded  by  a 
man  named  Adduus,  he  became,  in  consequence,  less  active  in 
body,  and  mentally  less  capable  of  benefiting  the  public.  He 
had  about  him,  also,  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  who  encouraged  his 
vices  by  adulation ;  for  flattery  is  always  an  attendant  on  high 
station,  and,  by  this  moans,  ho  was  so  far  perverted,  that  he 
^vished  to  spend  his  life  in  the  most  retired  and  distant  comer 
of  the  globe,  rather  than  return  to  Borne.  However,  after  many 
struggles  he  consented,  and  having  reluctantly  set  out  for  Italy, 
he  fell  sick  and  died  at  a  town  in  Lycia,  which  they  call  Limyra. 
His  brother,  Lucius  Caesar,  had  died  a  year  before  at  Marseilles, 
as  ho  was  going  to  Spatn. 

Cin.  But  Fortune,  though  she  had  frustrated  tho  hopes  en- 
tertained of  those  illustrious  names,  had  already  restored  to  the 
republic  its  own  peculiar  safeguard.  For  before  the  death  of 
cither,  Tiberius  Nero  coming  home  from  Rhodes,  in  the  consu- 
late of  Publius  Vinicius,  your  &ther,  had  filled  his  country  with 
incredible  joy.  Augustus  CsBsar  did  not  long  hesitate  as  to  hia 
adoption ;  not  having  to  seek  one  whom  he  might  elect,  but  to 
elect  him  who  was  most  worthy.  What  he  had  purposed, 
therefore,  after  the  death  of  Lucius,  while  Caius  was  yet  alive, 
but  had  been  diverted  from  doing  by  the  earnest  opposition  of 
Nero,  he,  on  the  decease  of  the  two  young  men,  determined  to 
execute ;  and  accordingly  constituted  Nero  his  partner  in  the 
tribunician  power,  though  the  latter  used  many  arguments 
against  the  measure,  both  at  home  and  in  the  senate ;  and  more- 
over, in  the  consulship  of  ^lius  Catus  and  Sentius,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  twenty- 
seven  from  the  present  time,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
he  adopted  him  as  his  son.  The  joy  of  that  day,  the  concourso 
of  all  ranks  of  men,  the  prayers  offered  by  people  stretching 
their  hands,  as  it  were,  up  to  heaven  itself,  and  the  hopes  then 
conceived  of  perpetual  security,  and  of  the  eternal  duration  of 
the  Roman  empire,  wo  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  represent  fully 
in  our  large  work,  much  less  can  we  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
them  here.  I  must  be  content  with  observing  that  he  was  all  in 
all  to  every  one."     Then  shone  forth  to  parents  a  certain  hope 
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of  security  for  their  children,  to  husbands  of  provision  for  their 
wives,  to  landowners  of  retaining  their  patrimony,  and  to  all 
men,  of  safety,  quiet,  peace,  and  tranquillity ;  so  that  nothing 
further  could  be  hoped,  nor  could  hope  have  a  happier  prospect 
of  fulfillment. 

CIV.  On  the  same  day  ho  adopted  Marcus  Agrippa,  of  whom 
Julia  was  delivered  after  Agrippa's  death.  But  in  the  adoption 
of  Nero  an  addition  was  msido  to  the  formula  in  these  very 
words  of  Caesar:  "This  I  do  for  the  good  of  the  Common- 
wealth." His  country  did  not  long  detain  in  the  city  the 
champion  and  guardian  of  its  empire,  but  speedily  sent  him  into 
Germany,  where  a  most  violent  war  had  broken  out  three  years 
before,  when  Marcus  Vinicius,  your  grandfather,  a  man  of  tho 
highest  reputation,  was  governor  there,  who  had  engaged  the 
enemy  in  some  places,  and  in  others  had  made  an  honorable 
defense;  for  which  merits  triumphal  ornaments  were  decreed 
him,  with  a  noble  inscription  reciting  his  performances.  This 
year  made  me  a  soldier  m  the  camp  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  having 
previously  held  the  oflSce  of  tribune.  For  shortly  after  his 
adoption,  being  sent  with  him  into  Germany  in  the  post  of 
prjefect  of  cavalry,  succeeding  my  father  in  that  office,  I  was, 
for  nine  successive  years,  either  as  praefect,  or  lieutenant-general, 
a  spectator,  and,  as  far  as  tho  mediocrity  of  my  ability  allowed, 
an  assistant  in  his  glorious  achievements.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
any  human  being  can  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  another 
spectacle  like  that  which  I  enjoyed,  when,  throughout  the  most 
populous  part  of  Italy,  and  the  wholo  length  of  the  Gallic  prov- 
inces, the  people,  on  seeing  again  their  former  commander, 
who  in  merit  and  power  was  Csesar,  before  he  was  so  m  name, 
congratulated  themselves  even  more  warmly  than  they  congratu- 
lated him.  At  the  very  sight  of  him  tears  of  joy  sprung  from 
the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  there  appeared  in  their  salutations 
an  unusual  degree  of  spirit,  a  kind  of  exultation,  and  an  eager 
wish  to  touch  his  hand.  Nor  could  they  restrain  themselves 
from  adding,  "  General,  wo  see  you,  we  once  more  receive  you 
in  safety ;"  and  again,  "  General,  I  was  with  you  in  Armenia,'* 
"I  in  Rhsetia,"  "I  was  rewarded  by  you  in  Vindelicia,"  "  I  in 
Pannonia,"  "I  in  Germany;"  all  this  can  not  be  described  i:i 
^ords,  and  perhaps  will  scarcely  gain  belief, 

CV.  Germany  was  entered  without  delay ;  the  Caninefates, 
tho  Attuarii,  tho  Pructeri,  were  subdued ;  the  Cherusci  were 
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ag«Q  received  into  submission;  the  river  Visurgis,  afterward 
rendered  remarkable  by  a  disaster  of  our  troops,  was  crossed ; 
the  parts  beyond  it  were  penetrated ;  while  Caesar  assumed  to 
himself  all  the  most  laborious  and  dangerous  parts  of  the  war, 
employing,  in  those  which  were  attended  with  less  hazard,  tho 
services  of  Sentius  Satuminus,  who  was  then  his  fathei''s  deputy 
in  Grermany ;  a  man  of  manifold  virtues,  diligent,  active,  provi- 
dent, able  to  sustain  military  duties,  as  well  as  eminently  skilled 
in  them ;  but  who,  when  business  gave  place  to  leisure,  wasted 
his  time  in  expensive  indulgences,  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  ho 
might  rather  be  called  splendid  and  gay  than  luxurious  or  indo- 
lent Of  his  meritorious  and  celebrated  consulship  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  campaign  of  that  year  was  protracted  to 
the  month  of  December,  and  rewarded  our  exertions  with 
abundant  success.  His  fiUal  affection  drew  Cfesar  to  Rome, 
though  the  Alps  were  rendered  almost  impassable  by  tho  winter ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  spring  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
empire  recalled  him  to  Germany,  in  the  heart  of  which  country, 
at  the  source  of  the  river  Lupia,^*  the  general  at  his  departure 
had  fixed  his  winter  quarters. 

CVI.  Good  gods!  For  how  largo  a  volume  did  wo  achieve 
sufl5'»ient  exploits  in  the  following  summer,  under  the  command 
of  Tibeiius  Caesar!  The  whole  extent  of  Germany  was 
traversed  by  our  army;  nations  were  conquered  that  wore 
almost  unknown  to  us  even  in  name.  The  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
chians  were  reduced  to  submission  ;  all  their  youth,  infinite  in 
number,  gigantic  in  size,  strongly  guarded  by  the  nature  of  tho 
country,  delivered  up  their  weapons,  and,  with  their  leaders, 
surrounded  by  troops  of  our  soldiers  glittering  in  arms,  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  general's  tribunal.  The  Longobardi, 
a  nation  exceeding  even  the  Germans  in  fierceness,  were  crushed. 
In  fine,  what  had  never  before  been  hoped,  much  less  attempted, 
the  Roman  army  carried  its  standards  to  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  which  flows 
along  the  borders  of  tho  Semnones  and  Hermunduri ;  and,  by 
singular  good  fortune,  the  care  of  the  general,  and  a  proper 
attention  to  the  seasons,  a  fleet  which  had  sailed  round  the  bays 
of  the  Ocean,  came  from  a  sea,  pre^nously  unheard  of  and  un- 
known, up  tho  EI  bo  to  tho  same  place,  and,  crowned  with  vic- 


^»  CV.  Lupial  Now  called  Lippe;  a  river  ofWcstphalia,  rising  in 
bishopric  of  Pauerboru,  and  running  into  the  Bhino  near  "Wesel. 
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tory  over  many  nations,  and  supplied  with  a  vast  abundance  of 
all  things,  joined  Caesar  and  his  army. 

CVIL  I  can  not  forbear  inserting  the  following  incident^ 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  among  afiairs  of  so  much  greater 
magnitude.  While  wo  wore  encamped  on  the  hither  bonk  of 
the  last-mentioned  river,  and  while  the  farther  bank  glittered 
with  the  armor  of  the  enemy's  troops,  who,  bo  it  observed, 
always  drew  back  at  the  least  movement  of  our  ships,  one  of 
the  barbarians,  far  advanced  in  years,  of  extraordinary  stature, 
and,  as  his  dress  indicated,  of^  the  highest  dignity,  embarked  in 
a  canoe  formed  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  such  as  is  common 
among  those  nations;  and,  managing  this  vessel  alone,  ho 
advanced  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  stream,  requesting  to  bo 
allowed,  without  danger  to  himself^  to  land  on  the  bank  which 
we  occupied  with  our  army,  and  to  see  Caesar.  This  request 
was  granted.  Having  then  brought  his  canoe  to  the  shore,  and 
contemplated  Caesar  a  long  time  in  silence,  he  said,  "  Our  young 
men  are  certainly  mad;  they  worship  your  divinity  in  your 
absence^  yet,  in  your  presence,  choose  rather  to  dread  your 
arms,  than  to  trust  your  faith.  For  my  part,  Caesar,  I  have  this 
day,  by  your  permission  and  fevor,  seen  the  gods,  of  whom  I 
had  before  only  heard,  and  I  never  in  my  hfe  either  wished  for, 
or  experienced  a  day  of  greater  happiness."  Then,  having 
obtained  leave  to  touch  his  hand,  he  re-embarked  in  his  little 
vessel,  and  continually  looking  back  at  Caesar,  sailed  away  to 
the  bank  occupied  by  his  countrymen.  Victorious  over  every, 
nation  and  place  that  he  had  approached,  Caesar,  with  his  army 
safe  and  unimpaired,  for  it  had  been  only  once  attacked,  and 
then  by  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  with  great 
loss  to  themselves,  led  back  his  legions  to  winter  quarters,  and 
returned  to  Homo  with  as  much  haste  as  ho  had  used  in  the 
preceding  year. 

CVIIL  Nothing  now  remained  to  be  conquered  in  Germany, 
except  the  nation  of  the  Marcomanni,  who,  under  tiio  command 
of  Maroboduus,  had  forsaken  her  original  abode,  and  having  re- 
tired into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  now  dwelt  in  plains 
surrounded  by  tiie  Hercynian  forest  No  haste  could  be  an  ex- 
cuse for  passing  this  chieftain  without  notice.  Maroboduus  was 
of  distinguished  birth,  of  great  bodily  strength,  of  a  bold,  daring 
spirit,  and  though  a  barbarian  by  birth,  was  no  barbarian  in 
understanding.      Ho  held  a  sovereignty  over  his  nation,  not 
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gained  by  party  struggles  or  by  chance,  nor  variable  at  Iho  will 
of  his  subjects,  but  steady  and  firmly  established ;  and,  animat- 
ed by  a  Mngly  spirit,  he  determined  to  lead  away  his  people 
far  from  the  Romans,  and  to  proceed  to  some  place,  where,  be- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  more  powerful  arms,  he  might  render 
his  own  supreme. 

CIX.  Accordingly,  having  taken  possession  of  the  country 
above  mentioned,  he  brought  all  the  neighboring  tribes  under 
his  dominion,  either  by  force,  or  by  terms  of  agreement  ^  Hi 
had  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  4iis  person ;  and  his  army  be- 
ing brought,  by  continual  practice,  to  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Romans,  he  advanced  his  power  to  such  a 
height  as  to  become  formidable  even  to  our  empire.  Toward 
the  Romans  he  so  conducted  himself,  that,  though  he  did  not 
attack  us,  he  plainly  showed,  that  if  he  should  be  attacked,  ho 
had  abundance  of  strength  and  inclination  to  make  resistance. 
The  embassadors,  whom  he  sent  to  the  Caesars,  sometimes  pre- 
sented his  respects,  as  if  ho  were  their  humble  suppliant,  and 
tsometimes  spoke  for  him  as  their  equal.  For  nations  and  indi- 
•eiduals  revolting  from  us,  there  was  with  him  a  safe  refuge ; 
and  he  acted  the  part,  whol/y  or  with  but  littlo  dissimulation, 
of  a  rival.  His  army,  which  he  had  raised  to  seventy  thousand 
foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  he  prepared,  by  constant  exercise 
in  warfare  against  his  neighbors,  for  more  important  business 
than  ho  had  then  in  hand.  He  was  formidable  likewise  on  this 
account,  that  having  Germany  on  his  left  and  front,  Pannonia 
on  the  right,  and  Noricum  at  the  back  of  his  territory,  he  was 
dreaded  by  them  all,  as  being  always  ready  to  attack  them. 
Nor  did  he  allow  Italy  to  be  unconcerned  at  the  growth  of  his 
power ;  for  the  frontier  of  his  dominions  was  distant  little  moro 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  which 
form  the  boundary  of  Italy.  This  man  and  his  country,  Tiberius 
Caesar  resolved  to  attack  in  the  following  year,  on  different 
sides.  Sentius  Satuminus  was  accordingly  directed,  after  cut- 
ting a  passage  through  the  Hercynian  forest,  to  march  his  le- 
gions through  the  Catti  to  Boiohoemum  (so  the  country  of  Marc- 
boduus  is  called),  and  Caesar  himself  proceeded  to  lead  the  armr, 
which  was  then  serving  in  Hljrricum  against  the  Marcomaniii, 
by  the  way  of  Carnuntum,  the  nearest  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
Noricum  on  that  side. 

ex.  Fortune  sometimes   frustrates,  sometimes  retards,  the 
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purposes  of  men.  Cjesar  liad  already  prepared  Trinter  quarters 
on  the  Danube,  had  brought  big  army  within  five  day's  march 
of  the  enemy's  frontier,  and  had  ordered  Satuminus  to  bring 
up  his  forces  (which  were  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  the 
enemy,  and  were  ready  to  fOTm  a  junction  with  Csesar  in  a  few 
days,  at  the  place  already  mentioned"*),  when  the  whole  of 
Pannonia,  which  had  become  impatient  of  control  from  long 
enjoyment  of  peace,  and  Dalmatia,  now  grown  up  to  full 
strength,  having  drawn  into  a  confederacy  all  the  nations  of 
that  region,  took  up  arms  in  concert.  The  commands  of  neces- 
sity were  consequently  preferred  to  the  call  of  glory ;  for  it  was 
not  though!  safe  to  keep  the  army  at  such  a  distance  in  the  in- 
terior country,  and  leave  Italy  open  to  an  enemy  so  near  it.  Of 
the  states  and  nations  which  rose  in  insurrection,  the  number 
of  men  amounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand ;  two 
hundred  thousand  foot  were  assembled,  well  appointed  with 
aixds,  and  nine  thousand  horse.  Of  this  immense  multitude, 
commanded  by  very  active  and  able  leaders,  one  part  was  in- 
tended to  march  against  Italy,  which  joins  their  country  at  the 
confines  of  Nauportum  and  Tergoste ;  another  part  had  already 
made  an  irruption  into  Macedonia,  and  a  third  was  appointed  to 
guard  their  own  countries.  The  chief  command  was  vested  in 
three  leaders,  the  two  Batones  and  Pinnes.  With  regard  to 
the  Pannonians,  they  had  all  some  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
discipline,  but  also  of  the  language  <^  the  Romans ;  and  most 
of  them  understood  something  of  letters,  and  were  no  strangers 
to  exerdse  of  the  mind.  No  other  nation  over  entered  on  war 
so  soon  after  resolving  on  it^  or  so  speedily  put  its  determina- 
tions in  execution.  Roman  citizens  were  murdered,  traders 
slain,  and,  in  that  quarter  of  the  country  most  remote  from  tho 
general,  a  vast  number  of  soldiers®"  cut  ofi*.  All  Macedonia  wai 
reduced  by  their  arms,  and  every  thing  in  every  part  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword.  So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  apprehen- 
sions excited  by  this  war,  diat  they  shook  and  alarmed  even  the 
steady  mind  of  Augustus  Caesar,,  strengthened  as  it  was  by  ex- 
perience in  wars  of  such  magnitude. 

7«»  ex.  At  the  place  already  mentioned]  Iik  prc&dicto  loco.  Apparently 
Camuntum,  c.  109,  ^». 

80  A  vast  number  of  soldiers]  Magnus  numerusvexiUariorum,  What  the 
vexiUarii  were,  is  not  quite  certain.  Emesti,  in  his  Excursus  on  tho  sub- 
ject, subjoined  to  Tacitua^s  History,  thinks  that  they  were  tironesj  and  tho 
eame  as  the  Jiastati. 

22 
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CXI.  Troops  were  accordingly  levied ;  all  the  veterans  were 
every  where  called  out ;  and  not  only  men,  but  women,  were 
compelled  to  furnish  frecdmen  for  soldiers,  in  proportion  to 
their  income.  The  prince  was  heard  to  say  in  the  senate  that, 
unless  they  were  on  their  guard,  the  enemy  might  in  ten  days 
come  within  sight  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  services  of  Epman 
senators  and  knights  were  required,  according  to  their  promises, 
in  support  of  the  war.  But  all  these  preparations  wo  should 
have  made  in  vain,  had  there  been  no  one  to  direct  The  Com- 
monwealth, therefore,  requested  of  Augustus  to  give  the  com- 
mand in  that  war  to  Tiberius^  as  their  best  defender. 

In  this  war,  likewise,  my  humble  ability  found  a  post  of  hon- 
orable emj^oyment.  After  completing  my  service  in  the  caval- 
ry, and  being  appointed  quaestor,  and,  though  not  yet  a  senator, 
set  on  an  equal  footing  with  senators,  and  with  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  elect,®*  I  led  from  the  city  a  detachment  of  the  army, 
intrusted  to  me  by  Augustus,  to  join  his  son.  Then,  in  my 
quaestorship,®'  having  given  up  my  chance  of  a  province^  I  was 
sent  by  Augustus  as  his  legate  to  his  son ;  and  what  prodigious 
armies  of  the  enemy  did. we  behold"  in  that  first  year  1  What 
opportunities  did  we  improve,  through  the  wisdom  of  our  leader, 
so  as  to  exhaust  the  fury  of  their  whole  force  by  dividing  it ! 
"With  what  attention"  to  the  convenience  of  the  men  did  wo 
see  business  managed,  under  the  orders  of  tho  commander ! 
With  what  wisdom  were  the  winter  quarters  regulated  1  How 
laboriously  was  the  enemy  surrounded  with  guards  of  our  troops, 
so  that  they  might  not  make  their  way  out,  but,  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  raging  in  their  confinement,  might  waste  their 
spirit  and  their  strength ! 

CXIL  An  exploit  of  Messalinus,  in  tho  first  campaign  of  this 

«i  CXI.  With  the  tribunes  of  tbo  people  elect]  DesignatU  iribunia  pl^nt* 
According  to  lipsiiis,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  wore  at  this  period  ^osen 
only  from  the  senators.  If  so,  some  particular  favor  was  shown  to  Velleius 
on  this  oecasion,  allowing  him,  though  not  yet  a  senatcfr,  to  stand  on  an 
equality  with  the  tribunes. 

M  In  my  qusestorship,  etc.]  After  taking  the  detachment  of  the  army  into 
Germany,  says  Krause,  Velleius  seems  to  have  returned  to  Borne  to  enter 
upon  his  qujBAtorship ;  and  then,  during  the  time  that  ho  held  that  office, 
to  have  been  Qgain  dispatched  to  Germany  by  Augustus  in  the  quality  ot 
lesrate,  without  waiting  to  take  a  province  at  the  expiration  of  his  quoestor- 
sbip. 

•3  Did  we  behold]  Vidimus,  ^  Krause^s  text  has  fudimua^  a  conjecture  of 
Ilcinsins.    Bunnaii  holds  to  vidimuSy  as  savoring  less  of  boaatfnlness. 

*«  With  what  attention,  etc.]  Tho  text  is  hero  mutilated  and  obscure.     . 
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war,  happy  in  the  issue,  as  well  as  resoluto  in  the  effort,  deserves 
to  bo  recorded.  This  man,  more  noble  in  spirit  than  even 
in  birth,  most  worthy  of  having  Corvinus  for  his  father,  and 
of  leaving  his  surname  to  his  brother  Cotta,  being  appointed 
to  command  in  Illjodcum,  and,  in  a  sudden  insurrection,  being 
surrounded  by  an  army  of  the  enemy,  and  having  with  him 
only  the  twentieth  legion,  which  had  then  but  half  its  comple- 
ment of  men,  routed  and  put  to  flight  a  force  of  twenty  thous- 
and ;  an  achievement  for  which  he  was  honored  with  triumphal 
decorations. 

So  little  confidence  had  the  barbarians  in  their  numbers,  and 
so  little  reliance  in  their  strength,  that  wherever  Csesar  appear- 
ed they  could  not  bo  sure  of  making  any  effectual  effort  against 
him.  The  division  of  their  army  opposed  to  him,  being  cut  off 
from  provisions  at  our  pleasure  or  convenience,  and  reduced  to 
mortal  famine,  and  neiflier  daring  to  withstand  us  when  we  as- 
sailed them,  nor  to  engage  with  us  when  wo  offered  battle  and 
drew  up  in  line  before  tiiiem,  took  post  at  last  on  Mount  Claudius, 
and  protected  themselves  with  a  fortification.  But  another  di-t 
vision,  which  had  poured  out  to  meet  an  army  brought  from  the 
transmarine  provinces  by  Aulus  Caecina  and  Plautius  Silvanus, 
both  of  whom  had  been  consuls,  surrounding  ^ve  of  our  legions, 
with  the  auxiliary  troops  and  royal  cavalry  (for  Rbsemctalces, 
king  of  Thrace,  had  joined  these  two  generals,  bringing  a  largo 
body  of  Thracians  to  assist  in  the  wai^,  gave  tliem  such  a  blow 
as  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  them  all.  The  king's  cavalry  was 
routed ;  the  horse  of  the  allies  put  to  flight ;  the  cohorts  were 
forced  to  retreat ;  and  even  at  the  standards  of  the  legions" 
some  confusion  took  place.  But  the  courage  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  on  that  occasion,  gained  them  more  honor  than  they 
left  to  their  officers,  who,  widely  differing  from  the  practice  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  before  they  had  ascertained  from  tlieir  scouts  in  which 
direction  they  lay.  In  this  perilous  emergency  (when  some  of 
the  military  tribunes  were  slain,  with  one  prefect  of  the  camp, 
and  some  prefects  of  the  cohorts,  the  centurions,  also,  not  hav- 
ing escaped,  for  some  of  the  first  rank  were  killed),  the  legions,- 
encouraging  one  another,  made  a  charge  upon  the  enemy,  and, 

"*  CXII.  At  tbe  standards  of  tho  legions]  Amid  9igna — le^ionnm.  Krans^ 
takes  »igwi  for  itUeriot  aseies.  Is  apt^i  signa  tne  same  as  apud  vexiUariot^ 
in  Erucsti^s  sense  of  vexiUar'df    Soo  note  on  c.  110. 
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not  content  with  standing  their  ground  against  them,  broke 
their  line,  and  gained  an  unexpected  victory. 

About  this  time,  Agrippa,"'  who  had  been  adopted  by  his 
natural  grandfather,  on  the  same  day  with  Tiberius,  and  had  in 
the  two  last  years  begun  to  discover  his  real  character,  plunging 
into  profligacy  with  extraordinary  depravity  of  mind  and  feeling, 
alienated  from  himself  the  affection  of  his  father  by  adoption, 
who  was  also  his  grandfather  ;^^  and  soon  after,  sinking  every 
day  deeper  into  vice,  he  met  an  end  suitable  to  the  madness  of 
hio  conduct. 

CXIIL  You  may  now,  Marcus  Vihicius,  conceive  Caesar  as 
great  in  the  character  of  a  loader  in  war,  as  you  see  him  in  that 
of  a  prince  in  peace.  When  he  had  unit^  his  forces,  those 
under  his  immediate  conmiand,  and  those  who  had  joined  him 
as  auxiliaries,  and  had  brought  into  one  camp  ten  legions,  mora 
than  seventy  auxiliary  cohorts,  fourteen  squadrons  of  horse, 
more  than  ten  thousand  veterans,  a  great  number  of  volunteers, 
and  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  king  (in  short,  so  great  an 
army,  as  had  never  been  seen  in  one  place  since  the  civil  wars), 
every  one  was  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  feeling  the  utmost  confidence 
of  success  from  their  numbers.  But  the  general,  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  proceedings,  preferring  the  advantageous  to  tiio 
showy,  and,  as  I  alwajrs  saw  him  act  in  every  war,  pursuing  what 
was  eligible  in  itself,  not  what  was  generally  recommended, 
having  allowed  the  army  that  had  joined  him  to  rest  a  few 
days,  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  men  after  their  march,  and 
having  decided  that  it  rendered  his  force  too  large  to  be  kept 
in  order,  and  too  unwieldy  to  be  properly  managed,  he  resolved 
to  send  it  away ;  and,  after  accompanjring  it  through  a  long  and 
most  fatiguing  march,  the  difficulty  of  which  can  hardly  bo 
described  (in  order  that  as  none  would  venture  to  attack  the 
whole,  so  the  whole,  each  nation  from  apprehension  for  its  own 
territories,  might  abstain  from  attacking  either  of  the  parties  on 
their  separation),  ho  sent  it  back  to  the  parts  fr^m  which  it 
came,  and  returning  himself  to  Siscia,®®  in  the  beginning  of  a 
very  severe  winter,  appointed  lieutenant-generals,  of  whom  I 
was  one,  to  command  the  several  divisions  in  winter  quarters. 

••  A^ppa]  Sec  c.  104,  init, 

«7  Also  nis  grandfather]  An  inadvertent  repetition;  "natural  grand- 
fether"  occurring  above. 

,  ^.  CXIIL  SisciaJ  In  rannonia,  now  Siseook,  at  tbo  confluence  of  the  8av^ 
and  Colapis. 
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CXIV.  nis  conduct  was  truly  amaziug,  not  ostentatious^  but 
distinguished  by  real  and  solid  virtue  and  usefulness,  most 
delightful  to  experience,  most  exemplary  in  its  humanity. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  German  and  Pannonian  w.aray  not 
one  of  us,  or  of  those  who  preceded  or  followed  our  steps,  was 
at  any  time  sick,  but  his  recovery  and  heakh  were  promoted  by 
OiBsar  with  as  much  care,  as  if  his  thoughts,  which  were  obliged 
to  attend  to  such  an  infinite  variety  of  laborious  business,  had 
no  emplojrment  but  this  alone.  There  was  a  carriage  kept  al- 
ways in  readiness  for  such  as  wanted  it,  and  a  litter  tor  general 
use,  of  which  I,  as  well  as  others,  experienced  the  benefit 
Physicians,  too,  proper  kinds  of  food,  and  the  warm  bath,  in- 
troduced for  that  sole  purpose,  contributed  to  the  health  of  all. 
Houses  and  domestics,  indeed,  were  wanting,  but  no  accommoda- 
tion that  could  either  be  afforded  or  desired  in  them.r  To  this 
I  shall  add  what  every  one,  who  was  present  on  the  occasions, 
will  readily  acknowledge  to  be  true,  as  well  as  the  other  circum- 
stances that  I  have  mentioned.  The  general  alone  always 
traveled  on  horseback ;®"  he  alone,  with  those  whom  he  invited 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  smnmer  campaigns,  sat  at  meals.''^ 
To  such  as  forbore  to  follow  this  strict  mode  of  living,  he  was 
very  indulgent,  provided  they  did  no  harm  by  their  example; 
he  frequently  admonished  and  reproved,  very  rarely  punished ; 
acting  a  middle  part,  dissembling  his  knowledge  of  most  &ult8, 
and  preventing  the  commission  of  others.  The  winter  contrib- 
uted much  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  following 
summer,  all  Pannoniab^ged  ior  peace;  so  that  the  remains  of 
war  were  confined  to  DaLmatia.  So  many  thousands  of  brave 
men  who  had  lately  threatened  Italy  with  slavery,  surrendering 
their  arms  (which  they  had  employed  at  a  river  called  Bathinus)," 
and  prostrating  themselves  at  the  knees  of  Caesar,  together  with 
Bato  and  Pines,  leaders  ci  high  reputation,  one  captive,  the 
other  submitting,  formed  a  scene  which  I  hope  to  describe  at 
large  in  my  regular  history.  In  autumn,  the  victorious  army 
was  led  back  into  winter-quarters ;  and  the  command  in  chief 
of  all  the  troops  was  given  by  Csesar  to  Marcus  Lepidus,  a  man 
in  fame  aiu^  fortune  nearest  to  the  Csesars ;  and  every  one,  the 

^  CXrV.  On  horseback]  "  Not  in  any  carriage,  or  lectioa.'''*  Buhnken. 

*o  Sat  at  meals]  GcBnavU  sedeni.    Not  reclining  on  a  conch. 

ci  Bathinns]  As  this  name  for  a  river  occnrs  in  no  other  writer,  Kransa 
sn^ifgests  that  wo  should  road  £acimtiaS|  now  Boaaet,  »  river  mnning  into 
ilxe  Save. 
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hnger  and  better  ho  knows  and  becomes  acquainted  with  him, 
the  more  he  lores  and  admires  him,  and  acknowledges  him  to 
bo  a  credit  to  tho  great  names  from  which  he  is  descended. 

CXV.  Csesar  now  turned  his  thoughts  and  'arms  to  the 
remaining  part  of  the  war  in  Dalmatia ;  in  which  country,  how 
useful  an  assistant  and  lieutenant-general  ho  found  in  my 
brother,  Magius  Celer  Yelleianus,  is  testified  by  his  own  and  his 
father's  declaration ;  and  tho  record  of  tho  high  honors  con- 
ferred on  him  by  GaBsar  at  his  triumph,  confinns  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  I^pidns,  having  drawn  out  the  army 
from  winter  quarters,  and  making  his  way  to  ioin  his  general 
Tiberius,  through  nations  unimpaired  in  strength,  still  free  from 
the  calamities  of  war,  and,  in  consequence,  daring  and  ferocious, 
he  succeeded,  after  struggling  with  the  difficulty  of  the  passes, 
and  tho  force  of  the  enemy,  and  making  great  havoc  of  those 
who  opposed  him,  cutting  down  their  com,  burning  their  houses, 
and  slaughtering  their  men,  in  reaching  the  quarters  of  CsBsar, 
before  whom  he  appeared  exulting  with  victory  and  laden  with 
spoil.  In  reward  for  these  services,  which,  if  performed  on  his 
own  account,  would  have  entitled  him  to  a  triumph,  he  was 
honored  with  triumphal  decorations ;  the  will  of  the  senate  con- 
curring with  the  judgment  of  tho  princes.  That  sunmaer 
brought  this  important  war  to  a  conclusion,  for  the  Perusta 
and  Desitiates  of  Dalmatia,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  al- 
most impregnably  secured  by  their  mountainous  countries,  by 
the  fierceness  of  their  temper,  by  their  surprising  military  skill, 
and  more  especially  by  the  narrow  passes  of  their  forests,  were 
at  length,  after  being  brought  to  the  utmost  extremities,  reduced 
to  quiet,  not  by  the  orders,  but  by  the  arms  and  personal  exer- 
tions, of  Csesar  himself.  In  all  this  great  wair  in  Germany,  I 
could  observe  nothing  moro  noble,  nothing  moro  deserving  of 
admiration,  than  that  tho  general  never  thought  any  opportu- 
nity of  success  so  attractive  as  to  justify  a  squandering  of  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers ;  ho  ever  judged  the  safest  means  the  most 
honorable,  and  preferred  the  approbation  of  his  conscience  to 
the  acquisition  of  fome ;  nor  were  tho  counsels  of  the  general 
ever  swayed  by  the  feelings  of  the  army,  but  the  army  was 
always  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  general. 

CXVI.  In  the  Dalmatian  war,  Germanicus,  being  sent  for- 
ward into  various  places  of  difficulty  and  danger,  exhibited  great 
proofs  of  courage ;  and  Vibios  Postumus,  who  had  been  ccmaul. 
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and  was  governor  of  Dalmatia,  obtained,  by  his  activity  and 
diligence  in  the  service,  the  distinction  of  triumphal  decorations ; 
which  honor,  a  few  years  before,  Passienus  and  Cossus,  men 
celebrated  for  certain  virtues  of  opposite  kinds,  had  attained  in 
Africa.  But  Cossus  converted  this  testimony  of  his  success  into 
a  surname  for  his  son,"  a  youth  formed  by  nature  as  a  pattern 
of  every  virtue.  Lucius  Apronius,  who  shared  in  the  actions  of 
Postumus,  merited,  by  his  excellent  conduct  in  that  service, 
those  honor*  which  he  afterward  obtained.  I  wish  that  it  were 
not  proved  by  more  remarkable  instances  how  much  Fortune 
rules  in  every  thing*  but  in  cases  of  this  kind  her  power  may  bo 
abundantly  recognized  for  uiEKus  Lamia,  a  man  of  primitive 
manners,  who  always  tempered  with  humanity  the  severity  of 
old  times,  failed,  after  discharging  the  most  honorable  employ- 
ments in  Germany,  Hlyricimi,  and  Africa,  not  of  deserving,  but 
of  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  triumphal  honors.  Aulus 
Licinius  Nerva  Silianus,  too,  son  of  Publius  Silius,  a  man  whom 
not  even  thoso  who  know  him  could  sufficiently  admire,  was 
prematurely  snatched  away  by  fato  (all  the  hopes  of  an  excel- 
lent citizen  and  most  upnght  commander  being  cut  off),  and 
prevented  from  enjoying  the  fruit  of  the  prince's  distinguished 
mendship,  and  from  attaining  a  height  of  exultation  as  lofty  as 
that  of  his  father.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  I  looked  for  a 
place  for  mentioning  these  men,  ho  will  but  charge  mo  with 
what  I  readily  admit ;  for  candidly  to  do  justice,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  truth,  is  no  subject  of  accusation  in  the  eyes  of  tho 
riorht-minded. 

CXVn.  Caesar  had  but  just  concluded  the  war  in  Pannonia 
and  Dalmatia,  when,  within  five  days  aft^r  the  final  termination 
of  it,  mournful  news  [arrivedT**  from  Germany ;  that  Varus  was 
killed,  three  legions  cut  to  pieces,  as  many  troops  of  cavalry, 
and  six  cohorts ;  the  only  favor  allowed  to  us  by  Fortune  being, 
that  [this  calamity  did  not  happen]  while  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  still  engaged  [in  the  Dalmatic  war,  when  the  rebel- 
lious Germans  might  have  formed  a  junction  with  the  enemy 
ia  that  country].  But  the  occasion,  and  the  character  of  the 
leader,  demand  some  attention.  Quintilius  Varus  was  bom  of 
a  noble  rather  than  illustrious  &mi]y,  was  of  a  inild  disposition, 

^  CXVI.  A  Bomamo  for  Iua  son]  IIo  Icfb  to  his  son  tho  surname  ChUun 
Ucus, 

^  •*  CXVII.  Arrived]  The  verb  is  wanting  in  the  brlgina],  as  well  as  tho 
^ords  inclosed  in  brockets  below,  which  are  suggested  by  Vossias. 
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of  sedate  manners,  and,  being  somewhat  indolent  as  well  in 
body  as  in  mind,  was  more  accustomed  to  ease  in  a  camp  than 
to  action  in  the  field.  How  fer  he  was  from  despising  money, 
Syria,  of  which  he  had  been  governor,  afforded  proof;  for.  going 
a  poor  man  into  that  rich  province,  he  became  a  rich  man,  and 
left  it  a  poor  province.  Being  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  in,  Germany,  ho  imagined  that  tne  inhabitants  had  nothing 
human  but  the  voice**  and  limbs,  and  that  men  who  eouKl  not 
be  tamed  by  tho  sword,  might  be  civilized  by  law.  With  this 
notion,  having  marched  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  as  if 
ainong  people  who  deHghted  in  tho  sweets  of  peace,  he  spent 
tho  summer  in  deciding  controversies,  and  ordering  the  plead- 
ings before  a  tribunal. 

CXVni.  But  those  people,  though  a  person  unacquainted 
with  them  would  hardly  believe  it,  are,  while  extremely  savage, 
exquisitely  artfiil,'  a  race,  indeed,  formed  by  nature  for  deceit ; 
and,  accordingly,  by  introducing  fictitious  disputes  one  after 
another,  by  sometimes  prosecuting  each  other  for  pretended 
injuries,  and  then  returning  thanks  for  the  decision  of  these 
suits  by  Roman  equity,  for  tho  civilization  of  their  barbarous 
state  by  this  new  system,  and  for  the  terminatian  by  law  of 
disputes  which  used  to  be  determined  by  arms,  they  ai  length 
lulled  Quintilius  into  such  a  perfect  feeling  of  security^  that  he 
jEmcied  himself  a  city  praetor  dispensing  justice  in  the  forum, 
instead  of  the  commander  of  an  army  in  the  middle  of  Grer- 
many.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  youth  of  illustrious  birth,  tho 
son  of  Segimer,  prince  of  that  nation,  named  Arminius,  brave 
in  action,  quick  in  apprehension,  and  of  activity  of  mind  far 
beyond  the  state  of  barbarism,  showing  in  his  eyes  and  coun- 
tenance the  ardor  of  his  feelings  (a  youth  who  had  constantly 
accompanied  our  army  in  the  former  war,  and  had  obtained 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  rank  of  a  knight), 
took  advantage  of  the  general's  indolence  to  peroetrate  an  act 
of  atrocity,  not  unwisely  judging  that  no  man  is  more  easily 
cut  off  than  he  who  feels  no  fear,  and  that  security  is  very  fre- 
quently the  commencement  of  calamity.  He  communicated 
his  thoughts  at  first  to  a  few,  and  afterward  to  more,  stating  to 
them,  and  assuring  them,  that  the  Romans  might  be  cut  off  by 
surprise;  he  then  proceeded  to  add  action  to  resolution,  and 


and 


•*  Nothings  human  but  tho  voice,  etc.]  "  He  thought  them  mero  bratM^ 
id  therefore  undertook  their  transformation  into  men."  Krause, 
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fixed  A  timo  for  carrying  a  plot  into  effect  Notice  of  his 
intention  was  given  to  Varus  by  Segestes,  a  man  of  that  nation, 
\\rorthy  of  credit,  and  of  high  rank ;  but  £ate  was  not  to  be 
opposed  by  warnings,  and  had  ahready  darkened  the  mental 
vision  of  the  Roman  general.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of 
things,  that,  in  general,  when  the  gods'^  design  to  reverse  a 
man's  good  fortune,  they  perplex,  his  thoughts^  and,  what  is 
most  distressing,  make  it  appear  that  his  sunerings  happen  to 
him  through  his.  own  fuilt,  so  that  accident  is  laid  to  the 
account  of  guilt  Varus  refused  to  credit  the  information, 
asserting  that  he  felt  a  trust  in  the  good-will  of  the  people,  pro- 
portioned to  his  kindness  toward  them.  However,  atter  this 
first  premonition,  there  was  no  time  left  for  a  second. 

CXIX.  The  circumstances  of  this  most  dreadful  calamity, 
than  which  none  more  grievous  ever  befell  the  Romans  in  a 
foreign  country,  since  the  destruction  of  Crassus  in  Parthia,  I 
will  endeavor  to  relate  in  my  latter  history,  as  has  been  done 
by  others.  At  present  we  can  only  lament  the  whole.  An 
army  unriv^ed  in  bravery,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  troc^s  in 
discipUne,  vigor,  and  experience  in  war,  was  brought,  through 
the  supineness  of  its  leader,  the  perfidy  of  the  enemy,  and  the  - 
cruelty  of  Fortune,  into  a  situation  utterly  desperate  (in  which 
not  even  an  opportunity  was  allowed  the  men  of  extricating 
themselves  by  fighting,  as  they  wished,  some  being  even  severely 
punished  by  the  general,  for  using  Roman  arms  with  Roman 
spirit),  and,  hemmed  in  by  woods,  lakes,  and  bodies  of  the 
enemy  in  ambush,  was  entirely  cut  off  by  those  foes  whom 
they  had  ever  before  slaughtered  like  cattle,  and  of  whose  life 
and  death  the  mercy  or  severity  of  the  Romans  had  always 
been  the  arbitrator.  The  leader  showed  some  spirit  in  dying, 
though  none  in  fighting ;  for,  imitating  the  example  of  his . 
father  and  grandfather,  he  ran  himself  through  with  his  sword. 
Of  two  prefects  of  the  camp,  Lucius  E^gius  gave  as  honorable 
an  example  of  valor  as  Ceionius  gave  of  baseness ;  for,  after  the 
sword  had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  Ceionius 
advised  a  surrender,  choosing  to  die  by  the  hand  of  an  execu- 
tioner rather  than  in  battle.  Numonius  Vala,  a  lieutenant- 
general  under  Varus,  who  in  other  cases  conducted  himself  as 
a  modest  and  well-meaning  man,  was,  on  this  occasion  guilty 

•<i  CXVUL  When  the  go^eto.}  A  repetltioo  of  the  Be&tlmont  at  tho  end . 
of  c.  67.  :         ■    • 
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of  abominable  treacberj ;  for,  leaving  the  in&ntrj  uncovered 
by  the  cavalry,  he  fled  with  the  horse  of  the  allies,  and  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  Rhine.  But  Fortune  took  vengeance  on 
his  misdeed ;  for  he  did  not  survive  his  deserted  countrymen, 
bub  perished  in  the  act  of  desertion.  The  savage  enemy  man- 
gled the  half -burned  body  of  Varus ;  his  head  was  cut  off,  and 
brought  to  Maroboduus,  and  being  sent  by  him  to  Csesar,  was 
at  length  honored  with  burial  in  the  sepulcher  of  his  fsimily. 

CXX.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Csesar  hurried  home  to 
his  ^Either;  and  the  constant  patron  of  the  Eoman  empire 
undeitook  its  cause  as  usual.  He  was  dispatched  to  Germany, 
he  secured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  arranged  the  troops,  fortified 
garrisons,  and  estimating  himself  by  his  own  greatness,  not  by 
the  confidence  of  the  enemy  who  threatened  Italy  with  an 
invasion  like  that  of  the  C^mbri  and  Teutones,  crossed  the 
Bhine  with  his  army.  He  thus  made  war  upon  a  nation  whom 
his  father  and  his  country  would  have  been  sa^fied  with  keep- 
ing at  a  distance ;  ho  penetrated  into  the  interior,  opened  roads, 
wasted  the  lands,  burned  the  houses,  overthrew  all  opposition, 
and  then,  with  abundance  of  glory,  and  without  losing  a  man 
of  those  who  crossed  the  river,  returned  to  winter  quarters. 
Let  due  credit  be  given  to  Lucius  Asprenas,  who,  serving  as 
lieutenant-general  under  his  uncle  Varus,  saved,  by  his  manly 
and  active  exertions,  a  body  of  two  legions  which  he  com- 
manded, from  sharing  in  that  dreadful  calamity ;  and  by  going 
down  speedily  to  the  lower  winter  quarters,  confirmed  the  alle- 
giance of  the  nations  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Rhine,  which 
had  now  begun  to  waver.  But  some  people,  while  they  allow 
that  he  saved  the  living,  are  still  of  opinion,  that  he  dishonestly 
possessed  himself  of  the  property  of  those  slain  with  Varus, 
smd,  as  far  as  he  pleased,  made  himself  iho  heir  of  the  slaugh- 
tered army.  The  bravery  of  a  prefect  of  the  camp,  too,  named 
Lucius  Caeditius,  and  of  a  party  with  him  who  were  surrounded 
by  a  vast  multitude  of  Germans  at  Alison,  is  much  to  bo 
praised;  for,  by  forming  their  plans  with  judgment,  using 
vigilant  foresight,  and  watching  their  opportunity,  they  sur- 
mounted difficulties  which  want  rendered  insupportable,  and 
the  force  of  the  enemy  almost  insuperable,  and  opened  for 
themselves  with  the  sword  a  passage  to  their  friends.  Hence  it 
is  evident,  that  Varus,  in  other  cases  certainly  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  of  good  intentions,  lost  himself,  and  that  noble  army, 
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xather  through  want  of  conduct  in  tho  commander,  than 
through  deficiency  of  courage  in  tho  soldiery.  While  tho 
Germans  were  venting  their  rage  on  tho  prisoners,  an  act 
deserving  of  renown  was  performed  by  Caelius  Caldus,  a  youth 
who  did  credit  to  his  ancient  femily ;  ne  took  hold  of  a  part  of 
the  chains  with  which  he  was  bound,  and  dashed  it  agamst  his 
head  with  such  force  that  his  blood  and  brains  gushed  out 
together,  and  ho  immediately  expired. 

CXXL  The  samo  courage  and  good  fortune  which  had  ani- 
mated Tiberius  at  tho  beginning  of  his  conamand,  still  continued 
to  attend  him.  After  ho  had  broken  down  tho  force  of  tho 
enemy  in  vainous  expeditions  by  land  and  sea,  and  had  settled 
important  affairs  in  Gaul,  and  composed,  by  coercion  more  than 
by  punishment,  tho  most  violent  commotions  of  tho  populaco 
at  Vienne ;  and  after  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  on  a  re- 
quest being  mado  by  his  father,  that  he  might  be  invested  with 
authority  equal  to  his  own  in  all  tho  provinces  and  armies,  had 
passed  a  decree  to  that  effect  (for  it  would  indeed  have  been 
tmreasonabie,  if  what  ho  had  secured  should  not  be  under  his  com- 
mand, and  if  he,  who  was  the  first  to  bring  succor,  should  not 
be  thought  entitled  to  a  share  of  honor),  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  celebrated  his  triumph  over  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  which 
had  been  long  due  to  him,  but  had  been  deferred  on  account  of 
the  continuance  of  the  wars.  His  triumph  was  magnificent^ 
but  who  can  be  surprised  at  magnificence  m  a  Caesar?  Who, 
however,  will  not  admire  the  kindness  of  Fortune  in  this,  that 
fame  did  not  tell  us,  as  was  usual,  that  all  tho  greatest  leaders 
of  the  enemy  were  slain,  but  that  the  triumph  displayed  them 
to  us  in  chains?  On  this  occasion  my  brother  and  I  had  tho 
happiness  of  accompanying  him,  among  the  most  eminent  per- 
sonages, and  those  honored  with  the  principal  distinctions. 

CXXII.  Among  other  instances  in  which  the  singular  mod- 
eration of  Tiberius  Caesar  shines  forth  conspicuously,  this 
claims  our  admiration,  that  although,  beyond  all  doubt,  ho 
merited  seven  triumphs,  he  was  yet  satisfied  with  three.  For 
who  can  doubt  that,  for  reducing  Armenia,  fixing  a  king  on  its 
throne  (on  whose  head  he  placed  tho  diadem  with  his  own 
hand),  and  for  regulating  tho  aftairs  of  the  east,  he  ought  to 
have  enjoyed  a  triumph  ?  Or  that,  for  his  victories  over  tho 
Rhaeti  and  Vindelici,  he  deserved  to  enter  the  city  in  a  tri- 
umphal car  ?     And  when,  after  his  adoption,  ho  exhausted  tho 
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strength  of  Crermany  in  tliree  years  of  continued  war,  tlie 
same  honor  ought  to  have  been  <^ered  him,  and  accepted  by 
him.  Again,  after  the  disaster  of  the  army  of  Yams,  the  rapid 
subjugation  of  the  same  Germany  ought  to  have  fiiraished  a 
triumph  for  the  same  consummate  generaL  But  with  le^ct 
to  him  you  can  hardly  determine  Aether  you  should  admire 
more  his  extraordinary  exertions  amid  toil  and  danger,  or  his 
moderation  with  regard  to  honors. 

CXXIU.We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  very 
great  apprehension  prevailed.  For  Augustus  Caesar,  having 
sent  his  grandson  Germanicus  to  finish  the  remainder  of  the 
war  in  Germany,  and  intending  to  send  Im  son  Tiberin*  into 
Blyricum,  to  settle  in  peace  what  he  had  subdued  in  war,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  latter  into  Campania,  with  the  design  of  escort* 
ing  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  present  at  the  exhibition 
of  athletic  sports,  which  the  Nefn)olitans  had  resolved  to  give 
in  honor  of  him.  Although  he  had  before  this  felt  svmptoms 
of  debility  and  declining  health,  yet,  as  the  vigor  of  nis  mind 
withstood  them,  he  accompanied  his  son,  and,  parting  from  him 
at  Beneventum,  proceeded  to  Nola;  where,  finding  that  his 
health  grew  worse  every  day,  and  well  knowing  whose  preamce 
was  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish  to  leave  all 
things  m  safety  after  him,  he  hastily  recalled  his  son,  who  hur- 
ried back  to  the  father  of  his  country,  and  arrived  earlier  than 
was  expected.  Augustus  then  declared  that  his  mind  was  at 
case ;  and  being  folded  in  the  embrace  of  Tiberius,  to  whom  he 
recommended  the  accomplishment  of  his  father's  views  and  his 
own,  he  resigned  himself  to  die  whenever  the  fetes  should  or- 
dain. He  was  in  some  degree  revived  by  the  sight  and  conver- 
sation of  the  person  most  dear  to  him ;  but  the  destinies  soon 
overpowering  every  effort  for  his  recovery,  and  his  body  resolv- 
ing itself  into  its  first  principles,  he  restored  to  heaven  his 
celestial  spirit,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
consulate  of  Pompey  and  Apuleius. 

CXXrV.  The  universal  apprehensions  excited  by  this  event ; 
the  alarm  of  the  senate,  the  consternation  of  the  people,  the 
fears  of  the  world,  and  the  narrow  line  between  safety  and  de- 
struction on  which  we  stood  on  that  occasion,  I  have  neither 
leisure  to  describe  in  this  hasty  narrative,  nor  can  he,  who  has 
leisure,  describe  satisfactorily.  One  thing  I  can  join  with  the 
voice  of  the  public  in  declaring,  that  whereas  we  had  dreaded 
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tho  total  ruin  of  tho  world,  we  did  not  perceive  that  it  felt  the 
slightest  shock ;  and  so  powerftil  was  the  majesty  of  one  man, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  arms,  either  to  protect  the  good, 
or  restrain  the  bad.  Yet  there  was  one  struggle,  as  it  may  bo 
called,  in  the  state,  between  the  senate  and  people  of  Eome 
on  one  side,  insisting  on  Caesar's  assuming  his  father's  sta- 
tion, and  himself  on  the  other,  desiring  leave  to  stand  on  a 
level  with  his  countrymen,  instead  of  acting  in  the  exalted 
character  of  a  prince.  At  length  he  was  overcome  by  reason, 
not  by  the  attractions  of  honor;  because  he  saw  that  whatever 
he  did  not  take  under  his  care  would  be  lost.  His  case  was 
singular  in  this,  that  he  refused  the  sovereignty  almost  as  long 
as  others  fought  to  obtain  it  After  he  had  seen  his  father  re- 
stored to  heaven,  and  had  paid  respect  to  his  body  with  human, 
and  to  his  name  wirh  Divine  honors,  the  first  act  of  his  admin- 
istration was  the  r^nlation  of  the  elections,  on  a  plan  left  by 
the  deified  Augustus  in  his  own  handwriting.  At  this  time, 
my  brother  and  I  had  the  honor,  as  Csesar's  candidates,''  of 
being  elected  prsetors,  in  the  places  next  to  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  the  priests ;  and  we  were  remarkable  in  being  the 
last  reconmiended  by  Augustus,  and  the  first  by  Tiberius 
Caesar. 

CXXV.  The  Commonwealth  quickly  reaped  the  fruit  of  its 
determination  and  its  wish ;  and  we  soon  learned  what  we  must 
have  suffered  if  that  wish  had  not  been  complied  with,  and  how 
greatly  we  had  gained  by  its  being  fulfilled.  For  the  army 
which  was  serving  in  Germany  under  tho  command  of  German- 
icus,  and  the  legions  which  were  in  BlyTicum,  being  both  seized 
at  the  same  time  with  a  kind  of  outrageous  ^ry,  and  a  violent 
passion  for  ^reading  universal  disorder,  demanded  a  new 
leader,  a  new  constitution,  a  new  republic ;  they  even  had  the 
confidence  to  threaten  that  they  would  give  laws  to  the  senate, 
and  to  the  prince ;  and  they  attempted  to  fix  the  amount  of 
their  pay,  and  the  period  of  their  service.  They  proceeded 
oven  to  use  their  arms ;  the  sword  was  drawn ;  and  the  impu- 
nily  which  was  allowed  them  broke  forth  almost  into  the  ex- 
tremity of  violence.  They  wanted,  indeed,  a  head,  to  lead  them 
against  their  country,  but  there  were  lumbers  ready  to  follow. 

»•  CXXIV.  Caasar's  candidateB]  Oandidatta  GoBsaris,    That  is,  brought 
forward  and  recommended  by  Csesar.    See  Suet.  Aug.,  c.  56 ;  Qaintilian, 
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However,  tne  mature  wisdom  of  the  roteran  emperor,  who,  re- 
fnsing  most  of  their  demands,  promised  some  indulgences  with* 
out  lowering  his  dignity,  soon  allayed  and  suppressed  all  these 
outrageous  proceedings ;  severe  vengeance  bemg  inflicted  on 
the  authors  of  the  mutiny,  and  milder  punishment  on  the  rest 
On  this  occasion,  as  Germanicus  exerted  his  usual  activity,  so 
Drusus,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  expressly  to  extinguish 
the  flame  of  this  military  tumult,  blazing^  as  it  was,  with  enor- 
mous fiiry,  enforced  the  ancient  and  pnmitive  discipline,  and 
by  strong  measures,  though  not  without  danger  to  himself,'^ 
put  a  stop  to  those  excesses,  so  pernicious  both  in  the  act  and  in 
the  example;  and  reduced  to  obedience  the  soldiers  that; 
pressed  around  him,  by  the  aid  of  the  veiy  swords  with  which 
ne  was  beset.  In  these  eflbrts  he  found  an  excellent  assistant 
in  Junius  Blsesus,  a  man  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  decido 
whether  his  services  were  greater  in  the  camp  or  in  the  city. 
A  few  years  after,  being  proconsul  in  Africa,  ho  gained  tri- 
umphal decorations,  and  the  title  of  imperator.  And  being  in- 
trusted with  the  presidency  of  Spain,  and  the  command  of  the 
army  there,  he  was  able,  by  his  excellent  abilities,  and  with  the 
reputation  which  he  had  gained  in  the  war  in  Ill3rricum,  to 
keep  the  province  in  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity ;  for  while 
his  fidelity  to  the  emperor  led  him  to  adopt  the  most  salutary 
measures,  he  had  likewise  ample  authority  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion what  he  had  planned.  His  care  and  fidelity  were  closely 
copied  by  Dolabella,  a  man  of  the  noblest  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, when  ho  commanded  on  the  coast  of  Ulyricum. 

CXXVI.  Of  the  transactions  of  the  last  sixteen  years,  which 
have  passed  in  view,  and  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  who  shall 
presume  to  give  a  full  account  ?  Caesar  deified  his  parent,  not 
by  arbitrary  authority,  but  by  paying  religious  respect  to  his 
character.  He  did  not  call  him  a  divinity,  but  made  him  one. 
In  that  time,  credit  has  been  restored  to  mercantile  affairs, 
sedition  has  been  banished  from  the  foram,  corrujption  from  tho 
Campus  Martius,  and  discord  from  the  senate-house ;  justice, 
equity,  and  industry,  which  had  long  lain  buried  in  neglect,  havo 
been  revived  in  the  state ;  authority  has  been  given  to  tho 
magistrates,  majesty  to  tho  senate,  and  solenmity  to  the  courts 
of  justice ;  the  dissensions  in  the  theater"*  have  been  suppressed, 

w  CXXV,  Not  without  danger  to  liimself]  AncipiUa  nU,    These  words 
are  in  some  way  corrupt ;  and  the  sentence  is  otherwise  defective. 
w  CXXVI.  Dissensions  in  the  theater]  These  were  not  of  so  small  im^ 
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and  all  men  Iiavc  had  cither  a  desiro  excited  in  them,  or  a  ne- 
cessity imposed  on  them,  of  acting  with  integrity.  Virtuous 
acts  are  honored,  wicked  deeds  are  punished.  The  humble  re-* 
spects  the  powerM  without  dreading  him ;  the  powerful  takes 
precedence  of  the  humble  without  contenming  him.  When 
were  provisions  more  moderate  in  price  ?  When  were  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  more  abundant  9  Augustan  peace,  difiused  over 
all  the  regions  of  the  east  and  the  west,  and  all  that  lies  be* 
tween  the  south  and  north,  preserves  every  comer  of  the  world 
free  from  all  dread  of  predatory  molestation.  Fortuitous  loss* 
OS,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  cities,  the  munificence  of  the 
prince  is  ready  to  relieve.  The  cities  of  Asia  have  been  re- 
paired ;  the  provinces  have  l«een  secured  from  the  oppression 
of  their  governors.  Honor  promptly  rewards  the  deserving, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  if  slow,  is  certain.''  Interest 
gives  place  to  justice,  solicitation  to  merit  For  the  best  of 
princes  teaches  his  countrymen  to  act  rightly  by  his  own  prac- 
tice ;  and  while  ho  is  the  greatest  in  power,  is  still  greater  in 
example. 

CXXVIL  It  is  seldom  that  men  who  have  arrived  at  em- 
inence, have  not  had  powerful  coadjutors  in  steering  the  course 
of  their  fortunes ;  thus  the  two  Scipios  had  the  two  Lselii,  whom 
they  set  in  every  respect  on  a  level  with  themselves ;  thus  the 
emperor  Augustus  had  Marcus  Agrippa,  and  after  him  Statilius 
Taurus.  The  newness  of  these  men's  families  proved  no  ob- 
struction to  their  attainment  of  many  consulships  and  triumphs, 
and  of  sacerdotal  offices  in  great  numbers.  For  great  affairs 
demand  great  co-operators;  (in  small  mattei-s,*  the  smallness 
of  assistance  does  not  mar  the  proceedings ;)  and  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  public,  that  what  is  necessary  for  business  should 
be  eminent  in  dignity,  and  that  usefulness  should  be  fortified 
with  influence.  In  conformity  with  these  examples,  Tiberiua 
Caesar  has  had,  and  still  has,  JSlius  Sejanus,  a  most  excellent 
coadjutor  in  all  the  toils  of  government,  a  man  whose  fether 
was  chief  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  who  on  his  mother's  side 
is  connected  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  and  ancient 

portonce  as  might  be  sapposed,  bein^  sometimes  attended  with  great  blood- 
shed.   See  Suet.  Tib.,  c.  67 ;  Tacit.  Ann.,  i.  77. 

««  If  slow,  is  certain!  Sera^  ged  aliqua.  Lipsins  would  read  sed  cequa,  but 
Omter  and  others  tMnk  that  aliqua  may  be  right ;  i,  e.  some  punishment  is 
sure  to  follow. 

.  »  CXXVn.  In  small  matters,  etc.]  "  If  the  words  be  Velleius's,  the  ob- 
servation is  trifling,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  him.*'  Krause, 
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families,  ennobled  by  high  prefennents;  who  has  brothers, 
cousins,  and  an  uncle,  of  consular  rank ;  who  is  remarkable  for 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  for  ability  to  endure 
fatigue,  the  constitution  of  his  body  corre^nding  with  the 
vigor  of  his  mind ;  a  man  of  pleasing  gravity,  and  of  unaffected 
cheerfulness ;  appearing,  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  like  a  man 
quite  at  ease  ;  assuming  nothing  to  himself^  and  hence  receiving 
every  honor ;  always  deeming  himself  inferior  to  other  men^s 
estimation  of  him ;  calm  in  looks  and  conversation,  but  in  mind 
inde&tigably  vigilant 

CXXVIIL  In  esteem  for  Sejanus's  virtues,  the  judgment  of 
the  public  has  long  vied  with  that  of  .the  prince.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  new  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  to  consider  the 
most  meritorious  as  the  most  noble.  The  men  of  old,  before 
the  first  Punic  wari,  three  hundred  years  ago,  exalted  to  the 
summit  of  dimity  Titus  Coruncanius,  a  man  of  no  family,  be- 
stowing on  him,  beside  other  honors,  the  office  of  chief  pontiff; 
they  promoted  Spurius  CarviHus,  a  man  of  equestrian  birth, 
and  afterward  Marcus  Cato,  another  new  man  (not  a  native 
citizen,  but  born  at  Tusculum),  as  well  as  Mummius  Achaicus, 
to  consulships,  censorships,  and  triumphs.  And  they  who 
considered  Cains  Marius,  a  man  of  the  most  obscure  origin, 
as  unquestionably  the  first  in  the  Roman  nation,  before  his 
sixth  consulship ;  who  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  Marcus  Tul- 
lius,  that,  he  could  obtain,  almost  by  his  sole  recommendation, 
the  highest  offices  for  whomsoever  he  chose ;  and  who  refused 
nothing  to  Asinius  Pollio,  which  men  of  the  noblest  birth  had 
to  obtain  with  infinite  labor,  were  certainly  of  opinion  that  ho 
who  possessed  the  greatest  virtues,  was  entitled  to  the  greatest 
honors.  The  natural  imitation  of  other  men's  examples  led 
Caesar  to  make  trial  of  Sejanus,  and  occasioned  Sejanus  to  bear 
a  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  prince ;  and  induced  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  cheerfully  to  call  to  the  guardianship  of 
their  safety  him  whom  they  saw  best  qualified  for  the  charge. 

CXXIX.  Having  exhibited  a  general  view  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Tiberius  Caesar,  let  us  now  enumerate  a  few  particulars 
respecting  it  With  what  wisdom  did  he  bring  to  Rome  Rhas- 
cuporis,  me  murderer  of  Cotys,  his  own  brother's  son,  and  part- 
ner in  the  kingdom,  emplojnng  in  that  affair  the  services  of 
Pomponius  Flaccus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  naturally  inclined 
to  all  tlmt  is  honorable,  and  by  pure  virtue  always  meriting 
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fame,  but  never  eagerly  pursuing  it !  With  what  solemnity  as 
a  senator  and  a  judge,  not  as  a  prince,  docs  he  *  *  *  hear* 
causes  in  person  !  How  speedily  did  ho  crush  *  *  *  *  '  when 
ho  became  ungrateful,  and  attempted  innovations  !  With  what 
precepts  did  ho  form  the  mind  of  his  Oermanicus,  and  train 
him  in  the  rudiments  of  war  in  his  own  camp,  so  that  he  after- 
ward hailed  him  the  conqueror  of  Germany!  What  honors 
did  ho  heap  on  him  in  his  youth,  the  magnificence  of  his  tri- 
umph corresponding  to  the  grandeur  of  his  exploits!  How 
often  has  he  honored  the  people  with  donations  1  How  readily 
has  he,  when  he  could  do  it  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate, 
supplied  senators  with  property  suitable  to  their  rank,  neither 
encouraging  extravagance,  nor  suffering  honorablo  poverty  to 
be  stripped  of  dignity !  In  what  an  honorable  style  did  ho 
send  his  Grermanicus  to  the  transmarine  provinces!  With 
what  energy,  employing  Drusus  as  a  minister  and  coadjutor  in 
his  plans,  <fid  ho  force  Maroboduus,  who  was  clinging  to  tho 
soil  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  possessed,  to  come  forth, 
like  a  serpent  concealed  in  tho  earth  (let  me  speak  without 
offense  to  his  majesty),  by  tho  salutary  charms  of  his  coimsels ! 
How  honorably,  yet  now  far  from  negligently,  does  ho  keep 
watch  oyer  him !  ^  How  formidable  a  war,  excited  by  tho 
Gallic  chief  Sacrovir  and  Julius  Florus,  did  he  suppress,  and 
with  such  amazing  expedition  and  energy,  that  the  Roman 
people  learned  that  they  were  conquerors,  before  they  knew 
that  they  were  at  war,  and  tho  news  of  victoty  outstripped  tho 
news  of  the  danger !  Tho  African  war,  too,  perilous  as  it  was, 
and  daily  increasing  in  strength,  was  quickly  terminated  under 
his  auspices  and  direction. 

CXXX.  What  structures  has  ho  erected  in  his  own  name, 
and  those  of  his  femily  !  With  what  dutiftd  munificence,  even 
exceeding  belief,  is  he  building  a  temple  to  his  father !  With 
how  laudable  a  generosity  of  disposition  is  he  repairing  even 
the  buildings  of  Cnseus  Pompey,  that  were  consumed  by  fire  I 
Whatever  has  been  at  any  time  conspicuously  great,  he  regards 
as  his  own,  and  under  his  protection*  With  what  liberality 
has  he  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  the  recent  fire  on  the 

•  CXXIX.  Does  he  ♦  ♦  *  hear]  Presama  audii.  The  word  preuiuSf  which 
can  hardly  be  sound,  though  Perizonius  tries  to  defend  it,  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  translate. 

'  "  Did  he  cnwh  *  *  *]  Whose  name  should  fillthis  blank  is  doubtftilf 
Krauso  thinks  that  of  Arohelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia. 
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Cselian  Mount,  repaired  the  losses  of  people  of  all  conditions 
out  of  his  own  property !  With  what  perfect  ease  to  the  pub- 
lic does  he  manage  the  raising  of  troops,  a  business  of  constant 
and  extreme  apprehension,  without  the  consternation  attendant 
on  a  levy  I  If  either  nature  allows  us,  or  the  humility  of  man 
may  take  upon  itself  to  make  a  modest  complaint  of  such 
things  to  the  gods,  what  has  ho  deserved  that^  in  the  first 
place,  Drusus  Libo  should  for>m  his  execrable  plots ;  and,  in 
the  next,  that  Silius  and  Piso  should  follow  his  example,  ono 
of  whom  he  raised  to  dignity,  the  other  ho  promoted  ?  That  I 
may  pass  to  greater  matters  (though  ho  accounted  even  these 
very  great),  what  has  he  deserved,  that  ho  shoidd  lose  his  sons 
in  their  youth,  or  his  grandson  by  Drusus?  But  we  have 
only  spoken  of  causes  for  sorrow,  we  must  now  come  to  occa- 
sions of  shame.  With  what  violent  griefs,  Marcus  Vinicius, 
has  ho  felt  his  mind  tortured  in  the  last  three  years  I  How 
long  has  his  heart  been  consumed  with  affliction,  and  what  is 
most  unhappy,  such  as  he  was  obliged  to  conceal,  while  he  was 
compelled  to  grieve,  and  to  feel  indignation  and  shame,  at  the 
conduct  of  his  daughter-in-law,*  and  his  grandson.*  And  the 
sorrows  of  this  period  have  been  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  his 
most  excellent  mother,  a  woman  who  resembled  the  gods  more 
than  human  beings ;  and  whose  power  no  man  over  felt  but 
in  the  relief  of  distress  or  the  conferring  of  honor. 

CXXXI.  Let  our  book  bo  concluded  with  a  prayer.  O  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus  I  O  Jupiter  Stator !  O  Mars  Gradivus,  author 
of  the  Roman  name !  O  Vesta,  guardian  of  the  eternal  fire  ! 
O  all  ye  deities  who  have  exalted  the  present  magnitude  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  a  position  of  supremacy  over  the  world, 
guard,  preserve,  and  protect,  I  entreat  and  conjure  you,  in  tho 
name  of  the  Commonwealth,  our  present  state,  our  present 
peace,  [our  present  prince  !]•  And  when  he  shall  have  com- 
pleted a  long  course  on  earth,  grant  him  successors  to  the  re- 
motest ages,  and  such  as  shall  have  abilities  to  support  the 
empire  of  the  world  as  powerftiUy  as  we  have  seen  him  sup- 
port it !     All  the  just  designs  of  our  countrymen     ♦     *     * 

*  CXXX.  Daughter-in-law]  A^ppina^  the  wife  of  Germanicns.     . 

»  Grandson]  I^ro,  the  son  of  Germanicos.  Yelleiaa  merely  eehoes  the 
calumnies  of  Tiberius  on  both  these  characters. 

•  CXXXI.  [Our  present  prince  IJ  The  words  Tiunc ^principemy  which  the 
text  requires,  are  supplied  vrom  a  oonjocturo  of  Lipsiua,  The  concIosioQ 
X)f  tho  prayer  is  imperfect. 
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Aborigines  of  Italy,  C,  6. 

Acerrana  made  Roman  citizens,  V.,  i. 
14. 

Achffion  war,  Fl.,  11. 16. 

Achffians  driven  out  of -Laoonia,  V.,  i. 
8.  Defeated  by  Metellus,  V. j  i.  1 1. 
Subdued  by  Mummius,  v.,  ii.  88. 

Achaia,  Greece  so  called  by  the  Bo- 
maus,  Fl.,  ii.  7.  Joins  Antiochus, 
Fl.,  ii.  8. 

Acilius  Glabrio,  Fl^  11.  8. 

Actium,  battle  of,  Fl.,  iv.  11 ;  V.,  ii. 
.84. 

Adherbal,  son  of  Micipsa,  J.,  6.  At- 
tacked by  Jugurtha,  and  flees  to 
liome,  J.,  13.  His  speech  to  the 
senate,  J..  14.  Is  assigned  the  loss 
valuable  half  of  Numidia,  J.,  H. 
Is  attacked  by  Jugnrtha ;  his  pusil- 
lanimity, J.,  £0.  Is  defeatea,  and 
flees  to  Cirta,  J.,  21.  His  letter  to 
the  sienate,  J.,  24.  fiurr^idera  to 
Jugnrtha,  who  puts  him  to  death, 
J.,  26.    See  Fl.,  iii.  1. 

Adruinetum,  J.,  19. 

u£etes.  Fl.,  iii.  5. 

^gistnus,  v.,  i.  1. 

JBmilius.    Se/e  Paulus. 

.£neas,  C»  6;  Fl.,  1. 

./Solians,  v.,  1.  4. 

uEqui  and  Volsci,  Fl.,  i.  11. 

iEdohylns,  V.,  i.  16. 

-^Etolian  war.  Fl.,  ii.  9 ;  V^  it  88. 

Afranius  ana  Petreins  in  S|>ain,  Fl., 
iv.  2.    Afronius's  death,  ib, 

Afranius,  comic  "writer,  V.,  1. 17. 

AArlca,  description  ofit,  J.,  17.  Made 
a  province,  v.,  ii.  88.  • 

African  war  against  Cffisor,  V.,  U.  54. 


Agamemnon,  V.,  1. 1. 

Agrippa,  Octavius's  admiral,  V.,  ii. 
89.  Marries  Julia,  V.,  ii.  98.  Dies, 
v.,  ii.  96. 

Agrippa,  his  son,  adox)ted  by  Augus- 
tus, v.,  ii.  104, 112. 

Alba,  built  by  AscanSus,  Fl.,  i.  1. 
War  of  the  Albans  and  Bomans, 
Fl., }.  8.  Their  faithlessness,  FL, 
1.  8.  The  city  demolished,  \b.  See 
V.,i.  14. 

Albania  reduced,  V.,  ii.  40. 

Albinus,  Lucius,  Fl.,  i.  18. 

Albinus,  Spurius,  consuL  his  eager- 
ness for  war,  J.^  85.  Hiis  the  prov- 
ince of  Knmidia,  J.,  85.  Goes  to 
war  with  Jugurtha,  J.,  86.  His 
Activity  and  subsequent  tardiness, 
ib.  Quits  Numidia  to  hold  the 
comitia  at  Bome.  i&.  Betums  to 
the  army  after  tno  defeat  of  his 
brother,  J.,  89.  - 

Alcmseon,  archon  at  Athens,  V.,  i.  8, 

Alesio,  Fl.,  iii.  10 ;  V.,  ii.  17. 

Aletes  builds  Corinth,  V.,  1.  8. 

Alexander  the  Groat,  v.,  i.  6.  Com- 
pared with  Cffisar,  V.,  ii.  41. 

Alexandria  built^  V.,  i.  14. 

Allia,  river,  Fl.,  1. 18. 

Allies  of  Bome,  war  with,  H.,  iii.  18. 

AUobroges,  deputies  fVom,  C«  40. 
State  of  their  country^  tb.  Their 
hesitation  and  resolution,  C,  41. 
Procure  a  written  oath  from  certain 
of  the  conspirators.  C.,  44.  Arc 
arrested  at  tile  Milvion  Bridg^e,  C, 
45.  Beceive  rewards  for  their  in- 
formation from  the  senate,  C,  50.- 
See  Fl.,  iv.  1,    War  of  the  Bomana 
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"vritli  the  Allobrogca,  Fl.,  iii.    2. 
See  v.,  ii.  10. 

Altars  of  the  rhilsenl,  J.,  19. 

Ambiorix,  FL,  iii.  10. 

Ainuliua,  Fl.,  i.  1. 

Amyntas,  king,  joins  Angustus,  V., 
ii.  84. 

Ancns  Marcins,  liis  reign,  Fl.,  i. 
4.8. 

Annias,  Cains,  governor  of  Leptia, 
J.,  77. 

Anniua,  Lncius,  tribune,  J.,  37.  . 

Annius,  Quintus,  C,  17. 

Antiochus,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of 
Mithridates).  Warof  tne  Bomans 
with  him,  Fl.,  ii.  8. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  V.,  i.  10. 

Antonius,  Cains,  has  a  view  to  the 
consulship,  C,  21.  His  private 
circumstanoes,  id.  Sent  in  pursuit 
of  Catiline,  C.,  86.  Approaches 
Caiiline^s  army,  C.^  56.  Not  pres- 
ent in  the  battle  with  Catiline,  C, 
59. 

Antony,  Lucius,  V.,  ii.  74. 

Antony.  Mark,  offers  a  crown  to  Csb- 
sar,  FL,  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii.  56.  A  public 
disturber,  FL,  iv.  3,  6,  6,  9.  Pro- 
scribes his  uncle,  iv.  6.  Conquered 
at  Mutina,  FL,  iv.  4.  Goes  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius^  FL,  iv.  7.  De- 
feated by  the  Parthians,  FL,  iv.  10. 
By  Augustus,  FL,  iv.  11 ;  V.,  ii.  84. 
Kills  Smself.  FL,  iv.  11 ;  V.,  ii.  87. 
See  also  V.,  ii.  60,  63,  65,  82. 

Antony,  M.,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9.  Killed 
by  Marius,  V,,  ii,  22. 

Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  his  verses, 
£{).  ii.  1. 

Appius  Claudius  the  Decemvir,  FL, 
1.  24. 

Appius  Pulcher,  FL,  ii.  10. 

ApuleiuB,  sedition  or,  FL,  iii.  16. 

Aqua)  ^extiee,  Fl.,  iii.  3. 

Aquilius  poisons  springs  in  Pergsr- 
mus,  ^^v  iL  20. 

Aquitani,  FL,  iii.  10. 

ArchelauB,  general  of  the  Pontic 
army.  Fr^,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 
dates) :  FL,  iii.  5. 

Archilocnus,  poet,  V.,  i.  6, 

Archons  at  Athens,  v.,  i.  2,  8. 

Ardea,  FL,  i.  7. 

Ariobarzanes,  Fl.,  iii.  5  ;  iv.  2. 

Ariovistus,  FL,  iii.  10. 

Aristonicus,  son  of  Attains,  Fr.,  B.  iv. 
(Letter  of  Mithridates). 


Aristonicus  in  Pergamns,  Fl.,  ii.  20 ; 

V.  ii.  4. 
Aristophanes,  poet,  V.,  i.  16. 
Aristotle,  ib, 
Armenians,  J.,  18.  Subdued  by  Pom- 

pey,  and  under  Augustus,  FL,  iv. 

12;  v.,  ii.  94. 
Arminius  cuts  off  Varus,  V.,  ii,  118. 
Arretium,  C,  36. 
Arsaces,  letter  of  Mithridates  to,  Fr.- 

B.  iv. 
Artabazes,  Fl.^  iii.  5. 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  V.,  ii. 

82. 
Aruns,  FL,  L 10. 
Arverni,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 
Asia,  by  some  included  in  Europe, 

J.,  17.    A  Boman  province,  V.,  iu 

4,  38, 126. 
Asinius  Pollio,  Fl.,  iv.  12 ;  V.,  ii.  8(L 

73,  76,  86. 
Aspar,  an  instrument  of  Jugnrtha, 

J.,  108, 112.- 
Assyrians,  nnivorsal  empire  ofj  V., 

i.  6. 
Astnrians  subdued,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 
Athenians,  C,  2. .  Their  exploits  not 

60  great  as  they  are  represented, 

C,  8.    Conquered  by  the  Laoedss- 
monians,  C,  51. 

Athenio,  leader  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
FL,  iiL  19. 

Athens  occupied  by  Mithridates,  Fl., 
iii.  6.  Eeanced  by  SyUa,  ib.  ^- 
chons  of,  v.,  i.  2.  Colonies,  V.,  i. 
4.  Genius^  V.,  i.  17.  Faithful  to 
Eome,  v.,  li.  28.  Famous  decree 
at,  v.,  ii.  58. 

Atreus,  V.,  i.  7. 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamns,  his  will, 
Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithridates) ; 
FL,  ii.  20  j  v.,  ii.  4. 

Attius  NfiBvius,  the  augur,  Fl.,  i.  6. 

Attius,  writer  of  tragedy,  V.,  i.  17 ;  • 
ii.  9. 

Augustus  CoDsar,  adopted  by  Julius 
Csesar,  V.,  ii.  59.  Besolves  to- 
avenge  the  death  of  Csosar.  Fl.,  iv. 
8.  Begulates  the  affairs  of  tlie  em- 
pire, {b.  Defeats  Antony  at  Mu- 
tina, FL,  iv.  4.  At  Pemsia,  Fl., 
iv.  5 ;  v.,  ii.  76.  At  Actinm,  Fl., 
iv.  11 ;  v.,  ii.  85.  Snbdnes  the 
Cantabrians,  Fl.,  iv.  12.  Qoes 
against  Cassius  and  Bmtns,  Fl.,  iv. 
7 :  v.,  ii.  70.  Contemns  a  triumph, 
FL,  iv.  12.    Bhnts  the  templo  of 
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JanoSy  ib,  Ilis  wars  with  foreign 
nations,  id.  See  V.,  ii.  CO,  61,  65, 
77,  79,  80,  89, 100.  Adopts  Cains 
nnd  Lucius,  v.,  ii.  96.  Adopts  Ti- 
berius and  Agrippa,  V.,  ii.  103, 

Anlus,  brother  ot  Albinus,  left  in 
command  by  him,  J..  86, 87.  Fool- 
ishly attacks  Sothul,  J.,  87.  De- 
luded and  overcome  by  Jugurtha, 
J.,  88.  His  troops  obbgcd  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  tb, 

Aurclia  Orestilla,  C,  15,  85. 

Autronius,  Publius,  C,  17,  18. 

Avaricuro,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 

Aventino  Mount,  Bcoossions  to,  J.,  81. 

Babylon,  V.,  i.  6. 

Brobius,  Caius,  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, bribed  by  Jugnrtha,  J.,  83.  His 
audacity,  J.,  84. 

Balearic  isles  subdued,  Fl.,  iiL  8. 

Bathinus,  river,  V.,  ii.  14. 

BclffSB,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 

Bel  Genus,  i>rffitor  at  Utica,  J.^  104. 

Bcstia,  Lucius,  C,  17.  Appomted  to 
make  a  charge  against  Cicero,  C, 
48. 

Bostia,  Lucius  Calpnmius,  consul,  J., 
72.  Able,  but  avaricious,  J.,  28. 
Has  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Jugurtha,  J.,  28.  Bribed  by  him, 
J.,  29.    Escapes  condemnation,  J., 

34.  /Si»FL,jii.  1. 
Bibulus,  Ep.  i.  9 ;  V.,  ii.  44. 
Bithynia,  bequeathed  to  the  Bomons, 

v.,  ii.  4.  Kecovered  from  Nioo- 
modes,  Fl.,  iii.  5. 

Bituitus,  a  Gallic  king,  FL,  iii.  1. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  J.,  19. 
Father-in-law  of  Jugurtha.  J.,  80. 
Joins  him,  ib.  His  instability,  J., 
97.  Treats  secretly  witli  Marius, 
J.,  102.  His  irresolution,  ib.  Sends 
embassadors  to  Marius  and  to 
Bome,  J.,  108.  Beply  that  ho  re- 
ceives from  the  senate,  J.,  104. 
His  dnplidhr,  J.,  108,  109.  His 
address  to  Sylla,  J.,  110.  Deter- 
mines to  betray  Jugurtha,  J.,  112. 
See  FL,  iu.  1. 

^iohemnm,  V.,  ii.  109. 

Bojorix,  FL,  iii.  8. 

Bomilcor,  an  adherent  of  Jnenrtha, 
procures  the  death  of  Masswa,  J., 

35.  Escapes  b}[Jngurtha'8  means, 
ih.  Commands  in  Jngnrtha*»  army, 
J.,  49,  52.    Wrought  upon  bj  Me- 


tellusj  J.,  61.  Induces  Jugurtha 
to  think  of  surrendering,  J.,  62. 
Plots  against  Jugnrtha's  life,  J., 
70.  Discovered,  and  put  to  death, 
J.,  71,  72. 

Britain  invaded  by  Cajsar,  FL,  iii.  10 ; 
v.,  ii.  47. 

Britomarus,  Fl.,  ii.  4. 

Bructerians  subdued,  V.,  ii.  105. 

Brundusium.  V.,  L  14;  ii.  24,  76. 

Brutus  and  Collatinus,  FL,  i.  9.  Bru- 
tus puts  his  sons  to  death,  FL,  i.  9. 
His  death,  FL,  i.  10. 

Brutus,  Ep.,  ii.  4. 

Brutus,  Decimus,  C,  40. 

'  Conspirator  against 

CsBsar,  v.,  ii.  56.    Killed,  64. 

Brutus,  Marcius  Junius,  kills  Csesar, 
FL,  iv.  2. ;  V.,  iL  56.  His  war  with 
Octavins  and  Antonjjr,  Fl.,  iv.  7  : 
v.,  ii.  70.  His  death,  tb.  Compared 
with  Cassius,  V.,  ii.  72. 

Byzantium,  V.,  ii.  15. 

Csecilian  family,  remarkable,  V.,  ii. 
11. 

Cfficilius,  writer  of  comedy,  V.,  i. 
17. 

CflBlius,  his  sedition,  V.,  ii.  68. 

Cseninenscs,  FL,  i.  1. 

Csepio,  Quintus,  J.,  114. 

Ceepio,  ServiUus,  Fl.,  iii.  17 ;  V.,  ii. 
10, 12. 

Cffisar,  Augustus.    See  Augustus. 

Csesar,  Caius  Btrabo.  orator,  V.,  ii.  9. 

Csesar,  Julius,  greatlvin  debt,  C.,49. 
Odium  exdted  a^mst  him  by  Ca- 
tulus  and  Piso,  t^.  His  speech  to 
the  senate  oonceminff  the  conspir- 
ators, C,  51.  His  character,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Cato,  C.,  64. 
His  wars  in  Gaul,  FL,  iii.  10. ;  V.. 
ii.  43-48.  Invades  Britain,  ib.  Civil 
war  with  Pompey^Fl.,  iv.  2.  His 
war  in  Egypt,  w.  With  Phamaces, 
iJ.  His  triumphs,  ib.  His  dictat- 
orship and  death,  ib.  SeeV,,  ii.  41, 
49,  52,  55^  56,  59. 

Cecsar,  Lucius,  C,  17. 

Casar,  Tiberius.    See  'Hberius. 

Cffisars,  Caius  and  Lucius,  grandsons 
of  Augustus,  Fl.,  iv.  12;  V.,  ii.  96. 
Their  deaths,  ib.  ;  V.,  101, 102. 

Calpurnia  kills  herself,  v.,  ii.  26. 

Calpumia,  wife  of  Casar,  V.,  ii.  57. 

Calpnmius  Flammn,  FL,  ii.  2. 

Camillus,  FL,  i.  13,  22. 
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Campania  described,  Tl.,  i.  IC.  Cam- 
panians  made  oitizeus,  V.,  i.  14. 
See  v..  ii.  81. 

Cannffi,  battle  of,  Fl.,  ii.  G. 

Cantabrions  subdued  by  Augustus, 
FI.,  iv.  12. 

Capreo,  lake  of,  Fl.,  i.  1. 

Copso,  besieged  by  Marius,  J.,  89. 
Taken,  J.,  91 ;  Fl.,  iii.  1. 

Caralis  in  Sardinia,  11.,  ii.  6. 

Carbo,  £p.,  ii.  4. 

Corbo,  consul,  V.,  ii.  12,  24. 

Came,  Fl.,  i.  11 ;  iii.  11. 

Carthago  destroyed,  Fl.,  ii.  15 ;  V., 
ii.  12.  First  colony  out  of  Italy, 
v.,  i.  16.  More  powerful  than 
Tyre,  V.,  ii.  15.  "Wnen  founded, 
v..  i.  6. 

Cartnaginlans,  how  treated  by  the 
Komans,  C,  61.  Carthaginians  and 
C)[reniaQS,  J.,  79. 

Cassius,  Lucius  C.  Longinns,  C,  17. 
Sets  out  for  Gaul,  C,  44. 

Cassius,  Lucius,  praetor,  dispotched 
to  brinjB^  Jugurtua  to  Komo,  J.,  82. 

Cassius  kills  CaBsar,  Fl.,  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii. 

.66.     His  war  with  Octavius  and 

Antony,  and  death,  Fl.,  iv.  7  ;  V., 

ii.  70.    Ills  war  in  Parthia,  V.,  ii. 

46. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  Fl.,  i.  11. ;  ii.  12. 

Catabathmos,  J.^  17, 19. 

Catiline,  his  birth,  character,  and 
mode  of  life,  C,  6.  Wishes  to  make 
himself  tyrant  of  his  country,  ib. 
His  associates,  C,  14.  His  crimes, 
C,  15.  Conceives  the  plan  of  the 
conspiracy,  C,  16.  His  first  plot, 
and  its  failure,  C,  18.  His  speech 
to  the  conspirators,  C,  20.  Atro- 
city said  to  nave  followed  it,  C,  22. 
Has  a  view  to  the  consulship,  C, 
26.  Lays  plots  for  Cicero,  ib.  Bc- 
solves  on  war,  ib.  His  exertions, 
C,  27.  His  audacity  in  entering 
the  senate,  and  threats,  C,  81. 
Leaves  Home  for  the  camp,  C,  82. 
Sends  letters  to  different  persons, 
C,  34.    His  letter  to  Catulus,  C, 

85.  Declared  a  public  enemy,  C, 

86.  Consequences  that  would  nave 
resulted  from  his  success,  C,  89. 

'  Prepares  his  forces,  C,  66.  De- 
serted by  many  of  his  followers, 
and  endeavors  to  reach  Gaul,  C, 
57.  Resolves  on  giving  battle  to 
Antonius ;  his  speech  to  his  troops, 


C,  67,  63.  His  conduct  in  Uio 
battle,  C,  60.  lUs  death,  C,  61. 
See  Fl.,  iv.  1 ;  V.,  ii.  84,  86. 

Cato,  C,  condemned  for  extortion, 
v.,  ii.  7. 

Cato,  Marcus  Poroius  (the  Censor), 
his  style,  Fr.,  B.  i.  tlrges  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  Fl.,  ii.  15. 
See  v.,  i.  7,  18, 17. 

Cato,  Marcos  Porcios,  his  speech  to 
the  senate,  recommending  that  tho 
conspirators  be  put  to  death,  i'., 

62.  Ills  opinion  is  followed,  C. 

63.  Hid  cnoracter,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Caesar,  C,  64.  See 
also  Ep.,  i.  9.  Sent  to  Cyprus,  Fl., 
iii.  9.  His  death,  Fl.,  iv.  2.  See 
v.,  ii.  85,  45, 128.  His  wish  to  ao- 
quit  Milo,  V.,  ii.  47. 

Catullus,  the  poet,  V.,  il.  86. 
Catulus,  QuintuB.  receives  a  letter 
ftwn  Catiline,  C.,  85.     Could  not 

Srevail  on  Cicero  to  accuse  Caesar, 
.,  49.    Why  he  hi^d  Cassar,  ib, 

Catulus,  oonsul^  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech, 
of  Macer  Licmins). 

Catulus,  his  modesty,  V.,  ii.  82.  Dies 
before  tho  civil  war,  v.,  ii.  49. 

Caudino  Forks,  Fl.,  i.  16. 

Cavelian  princes,  FJ.,  iii.  10. 

OHm,  beer,  Fl.,  li.  17. 

Ceres,  her  festival,  V.,  i.  4. 

Cethejpfus,  Caius,  C..  17.  Appointed 
to  attack  Ciocro,  C.,  43.  Mis  ardor, 
t^.  Brought  before  the  senate  by 
Cicero,  and  committed  to  custody, 
C..  46,  47.  Endeavors  to  get  him- 
self rescued,  C,  50.  His  death, 
C,  65.  Mentioned  in  the  speech, 
of  Philippus,  Fr.,  B.  i.  Se6\,,u. 
84. 

Chalcis,  v.,  i.  4. 

Charops,  archon,  V.,  i.  2,  8. 

ChrysocoUa,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  a  new  man, 
C,  28.  Obtains  the  consulship 
with  Antonius,  C,  24.  His  pre- 
cautions against  C^atiline,  C,  26. ; 
v.,  ii.  84.  Brmgs  tho  afiOur  of  tho 
consmracy  before  the  senate,  C, 
29.  Delivers  his  powerful  spsech 
against  Catiline,  C,  81.  Appointed 
by  the  senate  to  protect  the  city, 
C,  86.  Arrests  the  Allobrogiaii 
deputies,  and  obtains  proo&  of  tho 
conspirators'  guilty  C,  46.  Sonio 
of  them  are  committed  to  custody, 
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.  C,  47.  Is  said  to  liavo  falsely  ao- 
cuBcd  Crassns  of  favoring  Catilino, 
C,  48.  Kefoscs  to  accuse  Osesar, 
C,  49.     Convokes  the  senate  to 

.  pass  sentence  on  the  conspirators 
m  custody,  C.  60.  Proceeds  to 
put  them  to  oeatb,  C).,  55.  His 
banishment,  V.,  .ii.  45.  His  death, 
v.;  ii.  66. 

Cilicia  subdued  by  Isauricus,  V.,  ii. 
89. 

Cilician  Pirates.  Fl.,  iii.  6. 

Cimbri,  war  witn  them,  Fl.,  iii.  8 ;  V., 
ii.  8j  12, 120. 

Ciminian  Forest,  Fl.,  i.  17. 

Cincinnatus,  Fl.,  i.  11. 

Oinna,  his  actions  with  Marius,  Fl., 
iiL  21 ;  V.,  U.  20,  9\  24. 

Cirta,  J.,  20.  Besieged  by  Jugurtha, 
J.,  23,  25.  Surrendered  to  him, 
J.,  26.  In  possession  of  Metellus, 
J.,  81. 

Civic  franchise  demanded,  Fl.,  iii. 
17, 18. 

Claudius  Quadrigaiius,  historian,  V., 
ii.  9. 

Cleopatra,.  Fl.,  iv.  2.  In  love  with 
Antony,  Fl.,  iv.  3.  Her  death, 
Fl.,  iv.  11.    .SfeeV.,  ii.  85,  87. 

Clodius,  his  character;  he  banishes 
Cicero,  and  removes  Cato,  V.,  iL 
45.    KUled  by  MUo,  v.,  ii.  47, 

Cloelia,  Fl«  i.  10.    . 

Clusinm,  Fl.,  j.  13^  V.,  ii.  23. 

Clypea,  dty,  Fl.,  ii.  2. 

Codirus,  last  king  of  Athens,  V.,  i.  2. 

Coelins,  historian,  V.,  ii.  9,  86. 

Coeparins,  one  of  the  consnirators, 
flees  from  Borne,  C,  46.  Arrested 
in  his  flight,  and  committed  to 
custody,  C,  47.  Put  to  death,  C, 
55. 

Colchians,  V..  ii.  40. 

Colophon  built,  V.,  i.  4. 

Compsa,  v.,  i.  14 ;  ii.  16,  63. 

Connuentes,  Fl.,  iv.  6. 

Consuls,  Fl^i.  9. 

Corflnium,  v.,  ii.  16,  50. 

Corinth  destroyed  by  Mummius,  Fl., 
iL  16 ;  v.,  i.  18.  When  built,  V., 
1,  8.  Seized  by  Agrippa,  V.,  ii.  84. 

Connthian  brass.  Fl.,  u,  16. 

Coriohinus,  FL,  1. 11,  22. 

Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  V., 
ii.-T. 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Pompey,  V.,  ii.  53. 

Cornelius,  Caius,  C,  17,  2iJ. 


Cornelius,  scriba,  Fr.,  B.  i. 

Corsa,  a  woman  who  gave  name  to 
Corsica^  Fr.,  B.  ii. 

Coruncamus,  v.,  ii.  128. 

Corvinusj  orator,  V.,  ii.  86. 

Cossus,  I?l.,  L  11 ;  v.,  iii  116. 

Cotta,  Caius,  Fr.,  B.  ill.  liis  speech 
to  the  people.  (End  of  the  Frag- 
ments.) 

Cotta,  Lucius,  C,  IS. 

Cotta,  Marcus,  routed  by  Mithri- 
dates,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mith- 
ridfltes). 

Cotys,  FL.  iv.  2;  V.,  ii.  129. 

Crassus,  Marcus  Licdnius,  believed 
to  bo  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  C, 
17.  His  hatred  to  Pompej[,  C,  17, 
19.  Accused  of  promoting  the 
conspiracy,  C,  48.  His  tato  in 
Parthia,  FL,  iii.  11.  One  of  the 
triumvirate,  FL,  iv.  2.  See  V.,  ii. 
80,  44,  46. 

Crassus,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9. 

Crassus,  prsetor,  killed  in  Porgamns, 
Fl.^  ii.  50. 

Crastmus,  Fl.j  iv.  2. 

Cratinus,  comio  writer.  V.,  i.  IG. 

Creon,  first  annual  arcnon,  V.,  i.  7. 

Cretans,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mith- 
ridntea).  Subdued  by  Metellus, 
FL,  iii.  7  ;  V.  Ji.  84,  38,  81. 

Cures,  town  of,  Fl.,  i.  2. 

Cnriatii,  FL,  i.  8. 

Curiota,  FL,  iv.  2,  note 

Curio,  FL,  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii.  43,  55. 

Curioj  Cains,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Sx)coch  of 
Licanius). 

Curins,  Quintus,  C,  17.  His  char 
octer,  C,  28,  26.  Gives  private  iof 
formation  to  Cicero,  C,  28. 

Cydonia,  FL,  iii.  7. 

Cynoscephalae,  FL,  ii.  7. 

Cyprus  subdued,  FL,  i:i.  9  ;  V.,  ii^ 
88,45. 

Cyrene,  a  colony  from  Thera,  J.,  19. 
Cyrenians,  J.,  79. 

Cyrus,  C,  2,  and  note. 

Cyzicus,  siege  of,  Fr.,  B.  v.  (Letter 
of  Mithridates) ;  FL,  iH.  5 :  V.,  ii. 
15,  88. 

Dabar,  an  adherent  of  Bocchus,  J., 

108, 112. 
Dacians  subdued  by  Augustus,  FL, 

iv.  12. 
Dalmatians  subdued  by  Augustus, 

FL,  iv.  12.    See  V.,  ii.  90, 110, 115. . 


Dsnube,  V.,  ii.  110. 
DcoemvirL,  Fl.,  i.  2*. 
Beclamatian,   epariona,   of   6*llasl 
-HUDst  Ciosro,  p.  S63, 


agwiut  t^jwfui  p-  ADO. 

Cioero  aaunit  SaJiuat,  p.  287. 

"-'-•--OB,  FT,  It.  2, 


Doiotoras,  ] 


DelJiu 


50  of  pmUca,  v.,  ii 


De1t»,  i.  1. 

D<<9ertaiB,  J.,  fiS. 

JMbqb  honored  by  Syllo,  V.,  ii.  85, 

Didias,  V.,  ii.  18. 

Dido  fonndB  Carthoge,  V.,  i.  0. 

DipliilaB,  writer  of  coDiody,  V.,  i.ia. 

l)olsbe1l«  aconsed  by  Cfflsar,  V^  ii. 

43.    His  fnrioUB  acts,  V.,   ii.   60. 

His  death,  V.,  ii.  89. 
Domitlan  Ihmily,  good  fbrtuno  of,  V., 

ii.  10. 
DomitioB  defeatfl  tie  Arvemi,  V.,  ii. 

DomitioB,  Co.,  bis  fleet,  V.,  ii.  79. 

Joins  Aotony,  V.,  ii.  T6.     Goes 

oteT  to  Cffisar,  V.^  ii.  84. 
DoniiEina,  Cdkqr,  t.f.,  ii.  4. 
DomiUiu,  Locias,  £[>.,  i.  4,  9. 
Boinitlus  a  centurion,  intimidnleB 

the  HyeienB,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 
Domnea,  F!.,  iv.  12. 
DrusQB,  Clandins,  Btep-son  of  Angiia- 

12*;'  v.,  ii.  95.    UU  deatii'  Fl.'J  iv! 

IB;  v.,  ii.ST. 
Dnieiia,  Harcus   Liviua,  £p.,  i.  8. 

Beditjon  0^  Fl.,  iil.  17  ;  v.,  ii.  13, 

14. 
Doilina  defbata  tbo   Cartbuginkns, 


I^oria,  Roddeas,  F).,  i.  2. 
Efglua,  v.,  ii.  n». 
I^atinH,  Italian  ganornl,  V.,  ii.  IG. 
Brypt^  CtCTBT'B  war  in,  Fi.,  is-,  a. 
^issa,  or  Dido,  fonnda  Carthage,  \ . 

1.8. 
Ephesns  founded,  V.,  i.  4. 
^Ijyra  in  ThesprotifL  V.,  i.  1. 
Ephjre  or  Corinth,  v.,  i.  B. 
EpiniB,  v.,  i.  B. 
i^potiedin,  V.,  i.  15. 


Lbiopian-i,  J.,  10. 


noivnijB,   cr.,    D.    IV.    ^Ljouer   01 

Mithridatea);  V.,  i.  S. 

Fl.,  iii.  19.  ' 

Enpbntea,  V.,  ii.  46,  101. 
Eupolie,  comio  writer,  V.,  1. 18. 
Enripides,  v.,  i.  18. 
Evander,  Fl.,  i.  1. 

Fabil,  Fl.,  i.  12. 
Fabiiia  .^milianna,  V.,  II.  6. 
Fabins  Aiabuataa,  Fl.,  i,  20. 
Fabins  Cnnetatar,  FL,  iL  6. 
Fabina  Maximm  defeat!  the  SabincB, 
Fl.,  i.  17. 


Fabriclns,  FL,  1. 17. 

Fsanlffi,  C.,  S4,  27. 

Failed,  Fl.,  i.  12. 

Fannius,  orator,  v.,  i.  17;  ii.  D. 

Futhera,  the  Bcoatu  so  called,  C,  0  : 

Fl.,  i.  1. 
Favonini,  Msrcoa,  Ep.,  i.  0. 
FavoniuslV.,  ii.  fiS. 
Fidens:,  Fl.,  i.  1,  IS. 
ingalm,  CaiV  d,  17. 
Fimbria,  V.,  Ii,  24. 
FlaccI,  two,  conaula  togothor,  V.,  ii.  8. 
Flainen  of  Jove,  V.,  ii.  20. 
FlaminiuB  Flamma,  Caiaa,  C,  38. 
Floraliaa,  V.,  i.  14. 
Fortano,  has  power  in  overv  thinir. 

C.,a;Ep.,Ii;i.  '" 

Frogolln,co)ony, V.,i.  15.  Destroyed 

by  OpimioB,  v.,  iL  8. 
Fntidiu*,  Fr.,  B.  i. 
Fulvia,  a  liecntjons  and  ei[tniva[rBnt 

— -nan,  C,  23,  26.    6en<ia  inleli;. 

^...eOtoCicero,C.,28;  FL,  iv.  1. 
Fulvia,  Tvito  of  Antony,  Fl.,  iv.  0; 

V.,ii.7i. 
Fulvius  FlnccuB,  Uarcna,  hla  dsath, 

J.,  81;  v.,  ii.G,7. 
Folvius,  MaroUB  F,  Nobilior,  C,  17. 

Gabii,  FL,  i,  7, 

"abinlua,  Marcus  Q,  Csplto,  C,  IT, 
40.    Appoinledtoflre  thooit;,  C, 


Pot  to  death,  C,  1 
Gadca  built,  V.,  i.  3, 
Oalba,  orator,  v.,  LIT; 
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QalJi  InsubreS)  tbcir  war  \7ith  the 
Bomans,  Fl.,  ii.  4. 

Galli  Senone^t,  theur  conflicts  with 
tho  BomaDB,  Fl.|  i.  18. 

GallogrsBciita  war,  FL,  i.  11 ;  V.^  ii. 
89. 

Gauda,  ffrandson  of  MaaiDU8a|^  J., 
65.    Hia  weakness  and  folly,  t^. 

Gaul,  exhausted  state  of,  Fr.,  JBb  iii. 
(Letter  of  Pompey). 

Gauls,  their  valor,  J^114.  Csesar^s 
wars  with  them,  Fl.,  iii.  10;  V., 
ii.  89. 

Oenldus,  kin^  of  lUyria,  V.,  L  9. 

Germans  iomed  with  the  Gauls 
against  Csesar,  FIm  iii'  10.  Be- 
d uoed  by  Drosus,  Fi.,  iv.  1 2.  Kill 
Varus,  &,  S66  V.,  ii.  98, 100, 106, 
117, 

Getulians  and  Libyans,  original  in- 
habitants of  AfHco,  J.,  18.  Getu- 
lians armed  by  Ji^pirtha,  J.,  80. 
Subdued  by  Ck>ssus  under  Augus- 
tus, FK,  iy.  12. 

Glaucus,  v.,  ii.  88. 

Gracchus,  Caiua,  killed,  J.,  81,  42. 
Bomarks  on  his  cha^icter  and  pro- 
ceedings,!/^. Account  of  him,  Fl., 
iii.  15;  v.,  ii.  6. 

Gracohiui,  Tiberius,  killed,  J.,  81,  42. 
Bemarks  on  his  character  and  too- 
ceedings,  ib.  Account  of  him,  Fl., 
iii.  14;  V.,  ii.  2,  8. 

Gradivus,  Mars,  v.,  ii.  181. 

Granicus,  V.,  i.  11. 

Greece,  scourging  adopted  from,  C, 
51. 

Greek  learning,  J.,  85. 

Greeks  emigrate  to  Asia,  V.,  i.  4. 

Gulussa,  J.,  5. 

Hamilcar  of  Leptis,  J.,  77. 
Hannibal,  J.,  5.    His  conduct  of  the 

second  Funic  war,  Fi.,  ii.  6  y  V., 

ii.  27. 
Ilasdrubal,  bax>ther  of  Hannibal,  Fl., 

ii.  6. 
Hasdmbal  surrenders  at  the  siege  of 

Carthage,  Fl.,  ii.  15. 
HelvetiiyFl.,iii.  10. 
Heraclidse,  v.,  i.  2. 
Heroulaneum,  V.,  ii.  16. 
Hercules,  J^  18 ;  V..  i.  2,  7. 
Hercynian  Forest,  Fl.,  iii.  10 ;  V.,  ii. 

108,  109. 
Herennins,  a  Spanish  leader,  slain, 

Fr.,  B.  iii.    (Letter  of  Pompey). 


Hesiod,  his  character,  V.,  i.  7. 

Hiempsal,  son  of  Micipsa,  J.,  5.  Iii.s 

.  dislike  to  Jugortha,  Jm  11*  Mur- 
dered by  him,  J.,  12 ;  FL,  iii.  1. 

Hiempsal,  king  of  Numidia,  son  of 
Gulussa,  J.,  17.  His  Punio  vol- 
umes, t6.  . 

Hiero,  Fl.,  ii.  2. 

Hip]^,  J.,  19. 

Hmius,  consul,  his  advice  to  Julius 
Cffisar,  v.,  ii.  57. 

Historian,  duty  ot^  C,  8. 

Homer,  Ms  oharacter,  V.,  i.  5. 

Horatii  and  Cnriatii,  Fl.,  i.  8. 

Horatius  Codes,  FL,  L  10  j  V.,  ii.  6. 

Hortensius,  orator,  V.,  ii.  86.  Ills 
death,  V.,  iL  49.  His  son  killed  at 
Phmppi,Y.,ii,70. 

Janus,  temple  of,  Fl.,  il.  8 ;  iv.  12 ; 
v.,  li.  88. 

Jerusalem  entered  by  Pompey,  Fl., 
ui.  5k 

Illyrians,  Boman  wars  with  them, 
FL,  ii.  6, 13.  Subdued  by  Augus- 
tus, Fl.,  iv.  12 ;  v.,  ii.  89. 

Indians  send  embassadors  to  Augus- 
tus, FL,  iv.  12. 

Indutiomarus,  FL,  ilL  10. 

lon^  v.,  i.  4. 

Iphitus  institutes  tho  Olympian 
games,  V.,  L  7. 

Is^crates,  oratOT,  V.^  L  16. 

Istrian  war,  FL,  ii.  10. 

Italic  war,  V.,  ii.  15. 

Juba  overthrown  by  Caesar,  FL,  iv. 
2.    His  death,  iJb, ;  V.,  ii.  68,  54. 

Judges,  <»*  Jurymen,  £p.,  i.  7. 

Jugurtna,  wm  of  Mastanabal,  and 
nephew  or  Masinissa,  J.,  5.  Ilia 
character  and  habits,  J.,  6.  His 
popularity  dreaded  by  Micipsa,  ib, 
Kent  with  auxiliary  troops  to  tho 
Bonums  at  the  siege  of  Numantin, 
J.,  7.  Flattered  uiere  by  certain 
Bomans,  and  receives  friendly  ad- 
vice fit>m  Sciplo,  J.,  8.  Adopted 
by  Micipsa,  J.,  9.  Addressed  by 
Micipsa  on  his  death-bed,  J.,  10. 
His  conference  with  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal  after  Mioipsa's  death,  J., 

11.  Plots  against  Hiempsal,  J., 

12.  Murders  him,  %b.    Aspires  to 
.  the  sovereigntnr  of  all  -Kumidia, 

and  defeats  Adherbal,  J.,  13.  Sees 
no  hope  of  ultimate  success  but  in 
Boman  avarice,  iK    Success  of  his 


23 


\o  divide  tbe  kingdooi  Julias  Procoli 

-     ■      ■        >fhf«tn»,V.,ii.8a. 

.  _l,V,iLHS. 

II  cf  Nb-  JoniM  SiUniM,  D»dBM,  glna  U 

Invadea  Uhi  UrrUotica  opiaioaforpaUiiurUMoaDii^raUin 

of  Adherbal,  J^   SO.      BeouToa  to  deatb,  O,  M.   OMM'B«bMrw- 

another  ambauy  IVom  tho  Hnale,  tjoo*  oa  it,  C,  SI. 

J.,SS.   I>»reK*nJait,iiidl>Miege>  Jiipil«T8tat(»,  7L  L  1. 
(;irta,  J.,  23,  2S.      TkbB  it,  lud 

imU   AdhsrUI  to  deotfa,  J.,   M.  King,  tbo  fint  Ma  of  B0V«nugiil7, 

Keada  mon  depntiei  to  Bono  with  C,  £. 
liriboc,  who  ara  not  admitted  iota 

Ihocit]',  J.,  S8.    Bribes  ths  oonsnl  IdbienaB,  Fl.,  Iv.  S;  V^li.  <I0.  Falii 

(^alpuTnlos  to  gmnt  liim  peace,  J.,  at  Unndi,  V^  11.  W. 

£9.  Isbronght  byConliu  toRomo  Labientu,  liia  sod,  V.,  ii.  78. 

to  fflve  erideooe,  J.,  11.    Bribes  LooedienioDlaal,  C,  S;  V.,  i.  *,  17. 

Itebins,  oao  of  tha  tribDDca,  J..  Conqi>ertheMfaeniana,atidastUta 

E8.    rrocarea  the  dciith  of  Uaaai-  tbirty  tjraota  over  them,  C.,  tl. 

va,J.,S5.  Qaits  IMJ}',  (A.   Mimon-  Iao*,  Muctb  PoTtlaa,  C,  ST. 

von  ngomst  tha  cotisul  ALbiuim,  Lieliiis,  enlor,  V.,  L  IT ;  li.  t. 

J.,  as.  BntpriaciAalas,  and  Bends  I.aii<Ba,  Fl- It.  13. 

tbo   liomanfl  under  tbo  yoke,  J.,  Langobardlane,  V^  ii.  10*. 

SS.    rinds  Umt  ho  hu  to  nmlend  Laodicei  token,  V.,  ii.  SO. 

with  n  mun  of  ability  in  MetelloB,  Lareg,  town  of,  J.,  00. 

J.,  4S,  48.    Roeolvas  lo  eomo  to  a  IMoL  their  wan  with  tin  Boomik 

hattio  with  liim,  J.,  18.    Deacrip-  Fl.,  i.  11, 14. 

lion  of  tbo  UTun^nonta  and  con-  I^orel  growing  up  in  a  aldp,  ¥1.,  il 

teat,  J.,  40-63.    Is  at  loat  repobed,  7. 

I>8.    Not  dlsplritod,  J.,  S4.     HiB  I«ai«nliim  manliee.T.,  ii.  19. 

uctiTitT,  J.,  M.     Attooki  the  Ito-  Lawe,  ArrarioD.li.  S,a.    Boacian.V., 

man  camp  near  Zonia,  J.,  &S.    Kc-  U.  IS.  Kanlllan,  V,,  ii.  U. 

r-ohcBonaoirendfringtoMotollna,  Lentnlni,  Pnblina  L.  Sarw-  C,  17. 

J.,  fi2.  Cbaniroa  his  mind,  ilL  Hia  Hia  operations  at  Soma,  CU  »,  in. 

renewed  univity.  J.,  £«.  .'Ilia  dis-  Gives  Vnllarcina  a  letter  Ibr  Cati- 

qnietnde  from  tbo  trsHliar}'  of  his  line,  C,  44.     SMii«^  Man  tbo 

lidherents,  J.,  711,  76.    Boated  by  Benatc  bv  Cicero,  C..  4S.      Com' 

Metallua,  J.,  74.    Fleea  to  Thahi,  micted  to  cnetody,  C,   47.      lli> 

J;,  T6.    Quits  it,  J.,  7S.    Fleos  to  freedtnen  seek  te  reaevo  him,  O., 

OctuUii,  J.,  80.    Unitea  with  Boc-  CO.    Pat  to  death,  C,  W ;  Fl.,  iv. 

ehns,  J.,   SO,    HI.      Siir].ri«ed    by  1 :  V.,  li.  S4. 

,,,^_.   V     S.      llo  ai„(   K,K..chn«  Lepldns,  MsroHS,  Cy  18. 

lack    MariiiK,  J.,  Lepidna,  Manias  AmlUoa,   ananl. 


hui  speech  aninst  ByU^  Fr.,  B.  i. 
Speech  of  rhUippos  andiat  him, 
if   Hi*lMarrwdea,n.iiL>t. 


Boodina,  J.,  11*.    Sn  Fl.,  i_.  .      —^ ,  ---, 

V.,li.  a,il,  13.  PmeribeaUa  tmtb«r,{L;V-H. 

Jaiia  Angoata,  danghtor  of  Uvins  (17.     Loft  to  amald  ttw  (Hv,  Tl., 

l>TT»DS,y.,  11.71.  ir.?.    Stt  v.,  ii.  a,  ti,M,  a,  BO, 

■Talis,  daiigbterof  AngnatRS,  wifb  of  S8. 

HareellDB,  than  of  Ainippa,  then  Lepidofl,  liis  son,  plc4B  aoainst  An- 

of  Tib.  Nero,  V.,  li.  M,  St.    Her  gaslna,  T.,  li.  88. 

minoondnotond  baiiiahiDent,V.,li.  Ijeiitis  Hojor,  J.,  77.   F^thfhl  to  tha 

100.  Romans,  ii.    Ita  ori|[iD,  J.,  TS. 

Julis,  I'omney's  wife,  her  deatit,  ¥1..  Lentls  Minor,  J.,  19. 

iv.a;  V.,il.4T.  Lesboa,V„i.3. 
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Lil^A^,  flnd  Getnliflns,  <»iginal  in- 
.  habitontB  of  AfHoa,  J.tlS.    Snb- 
.  dned  under  AngnstiiB,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 
Xiomins,  Kaoer,  tribane,  his  speech 

to  the  people  on  the  tiibnnitial 

power,  IV. ,  Bw  iii. 
Ligurians,  their  war  with  the  Bo- 
.  mans,  Fl^  ii.  8. 
livia,  daughter  of  Drasns,  her  flight, 

v.,  il.  75.    Married  to  Augustas, 

V   H.  Tli. 
Livy,V.,i.i7;  u.  8G. 
IiolIioB  aefeatbd  in  Germany,  V.,  IL 

97.    His  death,  v.,  ii.  102. 
Lncilia,  mother  of  Pompey,  V.,  ii. 

29. 
LnciHus,  poet,  V.,  ii.  9^ 
Lncretius,  poet,  V.,  iL  86. 
LncnUns  defeats  Idlthridates  and  Ti- 

granes,  V.,  iL  83.    Opposes  Pooi- 

pey,  v.,  il.  40.     His  avarice  and 

lainiry,  V.,  ii.  S8.    His  trinmph, 

v.,  u.  8i. 
LacnUnn,  his  son,  falls  at  Philippi, 

v.,  ii.71..:. . 
LocnUas,  Publins,  o  tribune,  J.,  87. 
Luperoal,  V.,  i.  15 ;  ii.  56. 
XiUpiA,  liver,  v.,  ii.  105. 
Lutatius,  Q.  Catulus,  aids  Harius  in 

defcfltiinr  the  Cimbri,  V.,  ii.  12. 

His  death,  V.,  iL  22. 
Iiyda  conquered  by  Blrutns,  V.,  iL 

69, 102. 
Lyourgus,  V.,  i.  6. 
Lydia  and  Lydus,  V.,  i.  1. 
I^sippus,  v.,  L  1.    . 

Macedonia  gains  universal  MUf^re, 
v.,  i.  6. .  MKde  a  Boman  provmoe, 
v.,  ii.  88.  Oveirun  by  barbarians, 
v.,  ii.  110. 

Macedonian  war,  C,  51 ;  Fl.,  ii.  7. 
Second,  Fl.^.  12.    Third,  iL  14. 

Macedonicns.  v.,  ii.  74. 

Mad  Mountains  of  Sardinia,  FL,  iL  6. 

Mecena&V.f  iL  88. 

Mselins,  Fl.,  i.  26. 

Mogius,  Celcr  Velleianns,  the  author's 
brother,  v.,  ii.  115. 

Magius,  Minatius,  the  author's  ances- 
tor, v.,  ii.  16. 

Magins,  Dedus,  ditto,  V»  ii.  16. 

Mamilins  of  Tusculum,  Fl.,  L  11. 

Mamilius  limetanus,  a  tribune,  pro- 
poses a  law  for  investigating  Jn- 
^rtha's  affiiirs,  J.,  40.  It  is  passd, 
ib. 


Mancinns  besieges  Carthage,  FL,  ii. 
15.  Surrendered  to  the  Xfuman^ 
tines,  F1.,M.  17;  V.,  iL  1. 

Manilius  Manoinna,  J*,  7t- 

Manlius  Cains,  an  adherent  of  Cati- 
line, C,  24,  27,  28, 80.  Sends  mes- 
sengers to  Qnintns  Maroius  Sex, 
C,  82,  83.  Commands  the  right 
wing  in  Catiline's  army,  C,  59.  Is 
killed,  C,  60. 

Manlius  Capitolinus  defends  the  Cap- 
itol. F)^  f.  1,  3.    His  death,  L  26. 

Manlius  Torquatns,  FL,  L  18. 

Manlius,  Aulus,  lieutenant-general  to 
Mariufl,  J.,  86,  90, 100, 102. 

Manlius,  Marcus,  J.,  114. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  Titus,  puta  his 
own  son  to  death,  C.,-52. 

Maroellus  opposes  Hannibal,  Fl.,  ii. 
6.  Makes  SicUy  a  province,  V.,  iL 
88. 

Maroellus,  nephew  of  Augustus,  V., 
iL98. 

Marcius  Philippus,  Fl.,  ii.  12. 

Mardus  Beic,  Quintus,  C,  80.  His 
answer  to  the  deputies  from  Man- 
lius, C,  84. 

Marcomanni,  V.,  ii.  106. 

Marica,  lake,  V.j  ii.  19. 

Marius,  Caius,  lieutenant-general  of 
Metellns,  J.,  46.  Joins  Metellus  at 
Zama,  Jm  57.  Supports  him,  J., 
58.  60.  J^ated  by  omens  in  sacra- 
ficing,  J.,  63.  A  native  of  Arpi< 
num.  t3.  His  youth  and  character, 
t^.  Kesolves  on  standing  fi>r  tho 
consulship,  J.;  64.  Besents  tho 
hau^tiness  of  Metellus,  «6.  His 
boai^  ib.  Works  upon  Gauda, 
J.,  65.  Goes  to  Borne,  and  is 
chosen  consul,  J.,  73.  Is  appointed 
to  conduct  tiie  war  ui  Numidia,  J., 
78, 82.  His  hostility  to  the  ndbleB, 
J.,  84.  His  speech  to  the  people, 
J.,  85.  Enlists  the  lowest  of  tho 
people,  J.,  86.  Assumes  the  com- 
mand in  Numidia,  ib.  His  pro- 
ceedings, J.,  87.  Surprises  Ju- 
gurtha,  J,,  88.  Detcrmmes  to  be- 
siege Capsa,  J.,  89.  Takes  it,  J., 
91.  Takea  n  strong  fort  on  the 
riverMuluoha,  J.,  92-94.  Attached 
by  Jugnrtha  and  Bocc^us,  but 
routs  them,  J.,  97-99.  His  caution, 
J.,  100.  Bouts  the  two  kings 
again,  J.,  101.  Beceives  Jugur^ 
tha  prisoner  flrom  Sylla,  J.,  113. 
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Elected  oonenl  figaiii)  nnd  tri- 
nrnphs,  J.,  114.  See  Fl.,  iii.  1. 
Defeats  the  Cimbri  and  Tentones, 
FL,  iii.  8.  Civil  war  with  SyUd, 
FL,  iu.  21.  See  V.,  ii.  11, 18, 15, 
19,  20,  28. 

Manas  the  younger,  Fl.,  iii:  21 :  V., 
iL26,  27. 

Marias,  Oaius,  his  eagle,  C,  CO. 

Maroboduas,  V,,  ii.  1*>8,  lOO. 

Mars,  temple  of,  V.,  ii.  100. 

Marseilles,  FL,  iv,  2:  V.,  iL  15,  6X 

Masinissa,  king  of  Nnmidia,  his 
Horvicea  to  the  Romans,  Jm  &•  His 
friendship  for  them,  ib,  /  Fl.,  iii.  1. 

Modsiva,  grandson  of  Masinissa.  J.,^ 
85.  Mardered  by  Jngurtna'A 
agents,  ib. ;  Fl.,  iii.  1. 

^lastonabal,  &ther  of  Jogiirtha,  J.,  5. 

Mauretanifl,  J.,  19. 

Maximus,  QoiDtns,  J.,  4. 

Medes,  J.,  18.  Name  said  to  be  cor- 
rupted into  MoorSf  ib.  Universal 
empire  of,  V.,  I.  6. 

Medon^  Arohon,  V.,  i.  2. 

Memmins.  Cains,  a  tribane  of  t^'o 

S»ople,  liostile  to  Jugurtha,  J.,  2r. 
is  speech  to  the  people,  J.,  81, 
His  address  to  the  people,  and  to 
Jugurtha,  J.,  88. 

Menander,  v.,  i.  16< 

Meuenius  Agrippa,  Fl.,  i.  23. 

Merula,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  V.,  20,  22. 

Moi^sala  Corvinus  saved  by  Octavius, 
v.,  ii.  VO. 

Mojsana,  FL,  ii.  2. 

Metapontam,  V.^  i.  1. 

Metellus  Celer,  Quintus,  C,  80,  42. 
Cuts  off  Catiline's  retreat  into  Gaul, 
C,  67.  ' 

Metelloa,  Balearious,  T1.,  iii.  8. 

Metellus  Creticus,  Quintus,  C,  80. 
Subdues  Crete,  FL,  iii.  7.  His  tri- 
nmph,  Fl.,  iv.  2. 

Metellus  Namidicus,  Quintus,  electa 
od  consul,  J.,  43.  •  Has  Numidia 
for  his  province,  ib,  Beoeives  the 
command  of  the  army  from  Albi- 
nus,  J.,  44.  His  judicions  reforma- 
tion of  it.  J.,  44,  45.  His  activity, 
J.,  46.  Betorts  upon  Jugurtha  his 
own  artifices,  J.,  46,  48.  Repulses 
Jugurtha,  after  a  hard  contest,  J., 
60-53.  His  further  operations,  J., 
54.  His  success  causes  great  joy 
at  Rotne,  J^  55.  Besieges  Zama, 
J.,  56-60.    Kaises  the  siege,  J.,  61. 


"Works  upon  Bomilcar,  J.,  61.  Re- 
ceives offers  of  surrender  from  Ju- 
gurtha, J.,  62.  Offended  at  Ma- 
rius's  ambition  for  the  consulship, 
J.,  64.  Takes  Thala,  J.,  75,  76. 
Hin  feelings  on  hearing  that  Morius 
wa3  to  succeed  him.  ^  J. j  82,  88. 
Tampere  with  Boeonus,  J.,  83, 
His  return  to  !Rome,  and  recep- 
tion there,  J.,  8^.  Se&"Fi^  ilU  1; 
v.,  ii.  11, 15.  Was  an  ^wrfior,  V., 
11. .9.  •     .  ..    .     , 

Metellus  Pins,  son  of  Numidicns,  his 
reception  and  conduct  in  Spain, 
Fr.,  B.  ii.  Engaged  in  the  ItaK.  u 
war,  v.,  ii.  15.  .  Defeats  Sylla'a 
enemies  at  Faventiji,  V.,  iL  28. 

Melius  Fufetius.  FL,  i.  8. 

Micipsa,  son  of  Masini  ss,  J.,  5.  His 
few*  of  Jugurtha,  J.,  6,  7.  En- 
deavors to  win  mm  by  kindness, 
and  adopts  him,  J.,  9.  His  dying 
address  to  Jugurtha,  J.,  10 ;  FL, 
ilL  1. 

Miletus  colonized,  Y.,  i.  4. 

MilokillsClodius,V..iL47.  lakilled 
at  Compsft.  v.,  ii.  68» 

Milvian  Bridge,  Allobroges  arrested 
on.  C.,  45. 

Mind,  observations,  on^  J.,  1,  8. 

Minturnae,  V..  i,  14;  ii.  19. 

Mitbridates,  nis'Jetters  t<>  Arsaces. 
Fr.,  B.  iv.  War  between  him  and 
the  Romans,  FL,  ]ii,'5.  His  death, 
ib.    ^€5  v.,  iL  i8,  87,  40. 

Mitylene,  V.,  i.  4.  Its  treachery,  V., 
ii.  18,  53. 

Moflttl,^FL,  iii.  lO. 

Mndos,  SccQVola,  Fl.,  i.  10. 

Mucins,  a  lawyer.  V.^  ii.  9. 

Mulucha,  city,  Fl.,  hi.  1. 

Mulacha,  river,  J.,  19.  Divided  the 
kingdoms  of  Jugurtha  and  Boo- 
chus,  J.,  92. 

Mummius  destroys  Corinth,  Fl.,  iL 
16 ;  v.,  i.  12, 13.  A  new  man,  V., 
ii.  128. 

Munda,  battle  of.  Fl.,  iv,  2, 

Mnraiiin,  Caius,  C.,  42, 

Muregna,  L.,  conspires  against  Au- 
gustus, V.,  ii.  91. 

Mural  crown,  V.,  i,  12. 

Muthul  river,  J..  48. 

Mutina,  battle  or,  FL,  iv.  4. 

Mutina,  V.,  ii.  61. 

Mysians  subdued  by  Augustus,  Fl., 
IV.  12. 
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Nabdalsa  leAgaos  affainst  Jugnrtha, 

J.,  70.    Disooverm,  J.,  71. 
Narbo  MaroiuB,  V.,  i.  15 ;  ii.  8. 
Neapolifl,  V.,  i.  4.  Ita  games  in  lionor 

of  AuffnatiiB,  V.,  ii.  123. 
Nero,  lib.  CI.,  fkther  of  rnberius 

Ceeear,  xuaes  commotionB,  V.,  ii. 

75. 
Nero,  llberioB.    Ste  Tiberius. 
Nestor,  V.,  i.  1. 
Nioomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  Fr., 

B.  iv.  (Letter  of  MiUiridates) ;  Fl., 


iU.5Mr.jii.4,89. 
Ninas,  v.,  i.  8. 


Nobility,  tyranny  of^  J.,  41, 
Nola,  v.,  i.  7. 

NucerinuB,  Pnblius  Sittins,  C,  21. 
Numa  Pompilios,  reign  of,  Fl.,  i. 

2,  o.  •- 

Numantine  WaTjJ.,  7.    DestmotioD 

of  Nomantia,  Fl.,  ii.  18. 
NnmidianSj  whenoe  their  name,  J., 

18.    Their  origin  and  progress,  ib, 

Numidia  made  a  province,  V.,  iL 

89. 
Numitor,  FL,  i.  1. 

Oblivion,  river  of,  Fl.,  ii.  17. 

Obsidionifd  orown,  V.,  i.  12. 

Ocriculum,  Fl.,  i.  7. 

Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  wife  of 
Antony,  V.,  iL  78. 

Octavius,  father  of  Augustus,  V.,  ii. 
59. 

Octavius.    /S!e0  Augustus  Cffisar. 

Olympic  gfunes  institutdd,  V.,  L  7. 

Opimuin  wine^  V.,  ii.  7. 

Opimius,  Luoius,  chief  of  ten  com- 
missioners for  dividing  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia.  J.,  16.  Kills  C. 
Gracchus  and  Folvius  Flaocus,  V., 
iL«. 

Ops,  her  temple,  V..  ii.  60. 

Orestes,  V.,  L  1.    His  sons,  V.,  L  2. 

Orestilla,  Aurolia,  C.,  15.  85. 

Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  cuts  off 
Crassns,  V.,  ii.  46,  91. 

Osci  corrupt  Cuma,  V.,  i.  4. 

Ostia,Fl.,1.4;  V.,  ii.  94. 

Otho,  Boscius,  his  law,  V.,  ii.  82. 

Ovid,  v.,  ii.  86. 

Pacorns,  the  Parthian  prince,  defeat.- 

ed,  Fl.,  iv.  9 ;  V..iL78. 
Pacuvius,  writer  of  tragedies,  V.,  ii. 

Palinurus,  joxMn.,  V.,  ii.  79. 


Ponnonians,  subdued  by  Augustus, 

FL,  iv.  12;  v.,  iL  89, 114.    Kebel, 

v.,  iL  110. 
Pansa,  his  advice  to  Oassar,  V.,  iL  57. 

His  death.  V.,  ii.  61. 
Parilia,  buiihday  of  Rome,  V^  L  7. 
Parthia,  war  of  the  Eofmans  wuli,  FL, 

m.  11. 
Parthians  conquer  Crassus,  FL,  ili. 

11.    Defeated  by  Venddius,  Fl., 

iv.  9.     Conquer  Antonv,  iv.  11. 

Betum  the  Komon  stanaards,  FL, 

iv.  12;  v.,  iL  91.    SesY.^iL  46, 

100, 101. 
Parties,  political,  how  formed,  J.,  41. 
Patrieians,  V^  L  8. 
Panlus  .^iinihua  subdues  Persos,  FL, 

ii.  12;  V.^  i.  9.    His  sons,  V.,  1. 10. 
Paulus  /Bmilins  slain  at  Camuc,  V., 

L9. 
Pedius,  consul,  his  law  against  Co)- 

Bar's  assassins,  V.,  ii.  69. 
Pelasgi  remove  to  Athens,  V.,  L  8. 
Peloponnesions  build  Megara,  V.,  L 

2. 
Pelops,  his  fiimily  expeUed  by  the 

Ueraclidffl,  V.,  i.  2. 
Penthilus,  son  of  Orestes,  V.,  L  1. 
Perpema  conquers  Aristonious,  V., 

ii.  4. 
Perpema  murders  Sertoriua,  V~ii. 

80.    Conquered  by  Pompey,  FL- 

iu.  22. 
Perses,  king  of  Macedonia,  C,  51, 

81;  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 

dates) ;  FL,  iL  12 ;  V.,  i.  9, 11. 
Persians,  J.,  18.   Their  universal  em- 
pire, v.,  i.  6. 
Perusia,  siege  of,  Fl.,  iv.  5;  V.,  iL 

74. 
Petreins,  Marcus,  commands  for  An- 

tonius  in  the  battle  with  Catiline, 

C,  59. 
Petreius  and  Afhmius  in  Spain,  Fl., 

iv.  2.     Petreius's  death,  ib,     S4t 

v.,  U.  48,  50. 
Pharnaces  conquered  by  Csesar,  FL, 

iv.  2  •  V.  ii.  40. 
Pharsaiia,  Sattle  of,  Fl.,  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii. 

52. 
Philffini,  Altars  ofl  J.,  19.    Legend 

of  the  Phileeni,  J.,  79. 
Philemon,  writer  of  comedy,  V.,  i. 

16. 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia  (Letter  o\ 

Mithridates),  Fr.,  B.  iv.;  FL,  iL 

7 ;  v.,  L  6. 
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Plulip,  ttep-iather  of  Augustus,  V., 
il.  69,  60. 

Philippi,  battle  of,  FI.,  iv.  7  ;  V.,  ii. 

.  70. 

Philippns,  Ludns,  his  speedi  against 
Lepidus,  Fr.,  B.  i. 

rhoonioiaatt,  some  settled  in  Africa, 

J.,  19. 
» ricenuniLC.,  67.    War  with  tho  doo- 
ple  of,  *!.,  i.  19:  V.,  U.  29,  lOL 

rindar,V.,i.l7. 

Pirffioos,  v.,  ii.  28. 

I'iratos  snbdaod  by  Pompoy,  Fl.,  iii. 
C ;  v.,  ii.  81.  Crucified  by  Ciesar, 
v.,  iL  ^ 

Piso,  Coius,  could  not  provail  on  Ci- 
cero to  accuse  Cseaor,  C,  4Si.  Why 
ho  hated  Csesor,  ib. 

Piso,Cn»u8^C..  18.  Sent  into  Spain, 
C,  19.    His  (loath,  td. 

Pistorio^  Cy  67. 

l^laccntia,  v.,  L  14. 

Plancus  joins  Antony,  V.,  ii.  08. 
Proscribes  his  brother,  V,,  ii.  67, 
74.  Flees  with  Fulvin,  V.,  U..76. 
His  desertion  to  Augustus,  and 
Bcrvility,  V.,  ii.  88.   . 

PlatOj  v.,  1. 16. 

l^Iautum  Law,  C,  81. 

Plautus,  Lucius,  accuses  Catiline, 
C^81. 

Polho.    <S!m  Asinuia. 

Pompeius  Rufus,  Quintus.  C,  80. 

Ponipev,  fi»t  consul  of  tno  tumily, 
v.,  ii.  1. 

Pompey,  consul,  slain  by  tho  troops 
of  Cn.  Pompey,  V.,.ii.  20. 

Pompey,  father  of  Pompey  tho  Great, 

.  v.,  11. 15.  His  conduct  and  death, 
v.,  ii.  21. 

Pompey,  Cnojus,  C.^6,  17.  His  let- 
.  ter  to  the  senate,  Fr.,  B.  ill.  Men- 
tioned in  the  spoecn  of  Lioinios, 
Fr.,  B.  iii.  His  folibwers,  Ep.,  ii. 
2.  .Takes  thOv.  command  of  the 
Mithrldatlo  war,  FI.,  iii.  6.  His 
further  proccodm^  in  the  East, 
and  at  Jerusalem,  ti.   Subdues  the 

.  pirates,  FL,  iii.  6.  Civil  war  with 
(.'sDsar,  Fl.,  iv.  2.  His  theaters,  ib. 
His  death,  ib. ;  V.,  ii.  62,  53.  See 
v..  ii.  29,  30,  32,  87,  40.  Marries 
Julia,  v.,  ii.  44.    . 

I'ompey,  Cuteus,  son  of  Pompey  the 
Oreat^  his  contests  witli  Coisar,  FL, 
iv.  2.    His  deatli,  ib. 

Pompey,  Soxtns,  son  of  Pompey  the 


Groat,  his  contests  with  Ciesar,  FL 

iv.  2. .  His  war  with  Octavins  ana 

Antony,  and  death,  FL,  iv.  8.   Sa 

v.,  ii.  72,  77,  79. 
Pomtinus,  Cains.    See  Valerios  Flac- 

cus. 
Pontius,  the  Samnite  general.  FL,  i. 

16. 
Pontius  Teleemns,  Y.,  ii.  27 ;  Fl.,  iu. 

18,  21. 
Poutus,  war  with^  FL,  liL  5.    Hado 

a  province,  V.j  li.  88. 
Popedius,  FL,  iii.  18.- 
Popilius  Laenas,  V.^  i.  10. 
Populace^  their  feelings,  d,  87, 48. 
Porcian  Law,  C,  61.' 
Pordus,  Morons  P.  Lsdco,  C^  17. 
Porsena,  his  war.  -vjrith  tho.  Bomans, 

PortiooB  of  Metellns  and  8dj^  V., 

iL  1. 
Pdsthumius,  Alblnus,  severe  censor, 

v..  i.  10. 
Posthumius,  dictator,  FL,  i.  XL 
Posthumius,  Lucius,  £p.,  i.  9. 
Proscription,  invented  ^y  Sylla,  V., 

ii.  28 ;  FL,  iii.  21.     rftiat  of  tl»o 

triumvirate,  FL,  ii.  6 ;  V.,  ii.  66. 
Pseudo-Phihppus,  FL,  iL  14;  V.,  i. 

Ptolemy,  v.,  L  10. 

Ptolemy,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Ixtter  of  Mith- 

ridates.)  .     . 

Ptolemy  causes  Pompey's  deidh,  FL, 

iv.  .2 ;  v..  ii.  46. 
PtQlemy,  kmg  of  Cyprus,  FL,  iii.  9 ; 

V.^ii.  68.'    .  ... 

Pumc  wars;  first,  Fl,,  il.  1.    Second, 

U.6.    Third,  iL  16. 
Punio  books  of  king  Hkmpsal,  J., 

**•  .  . 

Pyrrhus,  his  war  with  the  Bomans, 
FL,  L18,    ^V.,,Ll,lfi. 

Quinctius,  Lucius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech 

of  Licinius). 
Quintilius  Varus,  killed  by  hie  freed- 

man.  V,,'  iL  71. 
Quintilius  Varus,  eon  of  the  Ibrmer, 

killed  with  his  army  in  Gennany, 

v.,  ii.  117-120.        .      .      . 
Quirmus,  name  of  Komulns,  Fl.',  L  L 

Rabirius,  poet,  V.,  ii.  86. 
Kaudian  plains,  v.,  ii.  18;  Fl.,  ilL  & 
Reguhis/FL,  ii.  2:  V.,  ii.  88. 
Kemus,  FL,  1. 1.    His  death,  ib. 
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Rewards  oflfered  for  information 
aboFti  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
C,  80. 

Khntians  su'bdaed,  V.,  IL  39,  05. 

Khea  Sylvia,  Fl.,  i.  1. 

llhodes,  faitliless  to  Borne  in  the 
Macedonian  war,  C,  51  ^  V.,  i.  0. 
Act  with  zeal  ngunat  Mithridates, 
v.,  ii.  18.  Taken  by  Cawius,  V., 
ii.  69. 

IlhoemetaloeS)  king  of  Thraoo,  V.,  ii. 
112. 

Kome,  founded  by  the  Trojans,  C, 
C :  v.,  i.  7.  Charaoter  and  actions 
or  its  early  inhabitants,  C,  6-11. 
Coramenocmont  of  lioentionsness 
amonff  the  soldiery,  O.,  11.  Its 
condition  at  the  time  of  Gatiline^s 
coDspimcy,  C^,  86.  liomans  adopt- 
ed from  other  nations  whatever 
they  considers  I  eligible,  C,  51 ; 
FI.,  i.  5.  Causes  of  Kome^s  great- 
ness, C,  63.  When  most  power- 
ful, Fr.,  B.  i.  When  most  Dlomc- 
less  in  morals,  Hk  Cause  x>f  dis- 
sensions in  Rome,  Fr.,  B.  i.  Eea- 
Bons  why  Romans  msido  war  on 
other  nations,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter 
of  Mithridates).  Degeneracy  of 
the 'Common  people.  Ep.,  i,  6. 
How  Rome  likely  to  nUI,  Ep,,  ii.  5. 
Ivome^s  greatness,  Fi.,  Pref,  Its 
infancy,  youth,  manhood^  and  old 
ag^e,  ib.  Its  just  and  unjust  wars, 
Fl.,  ii.- 19.  Its  jipidnal  corruption 
of  morals.  Fl.,  iii.  12. 

Romulus,  his  name  applied  to  Syllo, 
Fr.,  B.  i. 

Romulus,  son  of  Mars  and  Rhea 
Sylvia,  Fl.,  i.  1.  His  youth,  i&. 
iMdlds  Rome,  ib.  His  reign  and 
death,  ib.    His  efficiency,  Fl.,  L  8. 

Rubicon,  V.,  ii.  49. 

Rutilius,  a  lieut.-gen.  of  Metellus, 
J.,  49,  86. 

Rutilius,  historian,  V.,  iL  9. 

Sabines,  FI.,  i.  1, 15.  Made  Roman 
citizens,  V«  i.  14. 

Sacriportus,  v.,  ii.  26. 

SsBuius,  Lucius,  C,  80. 

Saffuntum,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 

SalendicuSjFl.,  ii.  17. 

Sallentine  War,  Fl.,  i.  20. 

Salinst,  engaged  early  in  political 
aft':ur.4,  C.  8.  Determines  on  writ- 
ing detached  portions  of  the  his- 


tory of  Rome,  C;,  4.  Whero  ids 
lai^e  lustory  commenced,  Fr.,  B. 
i.,  tnit.  Did  not  write  the  Two 
Epistles  to  Cesar,  p.  288,  <e^.  Rival 
of  Thuoydides,  v.,  u.  86. 

Salyi,  or  Salyes,  FL,  iii.  1 ;  V.,  i.  15. 

Samnites,' C,  51.  Thehr  wars  with 
the  Romans,  Fl.,  i.  16, 17.  Mode 
Roman  citizens,  v.,  i.  14. 

Sardanapalus  killed,  v.,  i.  6. 

Sardinia  conquered,  Fl.,  ii.  6 ;  V., 
ii.  88. 

SarmotianB  subdued  by  Augustus, 
Fl.,  iv.  12. 

Satuminus,'  Fr.,  B.  i.  (Speech  of 
Philippus) ;  v.,  ii.  12. 

Scfcva,  centurion,  his  valor,  Fl.,  iv.  2. 

Scanrus.  .^milins,  his  character,  J., 
15.  One  of  ao  embassy  to  Jugur- 
tba,  J.,  25.  Accompanies  the  con- 
sul Bestia  into  Kumidia,  J.,  23. 
Bribed  by  Jugurtho,  J.,  29.  His 
influence  with  the  senate,  J.,  80. 
Appointed  one  of  three  commis- 
sioners to  investigate  Jugurthu*s 
affairs,  J.,  40;  Fl.^  ilL  1. 

Scanrus,  orator,  V.,  li.  9. 

Scipio  Africonnsj  Publius.  J.,  4.  Re- 
ceives Mosiiiissa  into  idliance  with 
Rome,  J.,  6.  His  patronage  of 
Jngurtba  at  the  siege  of  Numan- 
tia,  J.,  7,  22.  His  luivioe  to  him, 
J„  8.  His  letter  to  MicipBa,  J.,  9. 
Ho  destroys  Carthage,  FL,  ii.  15. 
Destroys  Numantia,  FL,  ii.  13. 
See  v.,  i.  12, 18 ;  ii.  4. 

Scipio,  brother  of  Scipio  AfHcanus, 
subdues  Antiochus,  Fl.,  ii.  8. 

Scipio,  orator,  V.,  i.  17. 

Scr^no  Nosico,  6onsul,  J.,  26  ;  V.,  ii. 
1. 

Scipio,  P.,  son  of  Afiicanus,  V.,  i.  10. 

Scipio  Asiaticus,  deserted  by  his 
troops,  v.,  ii.  25. 

Scipios,  Cnseus  and  PuUius,  their 
acts  in  Spain,  FL,  ii.  6, 17 ;  V.,  ii. 
'88.    Are  slain.  V.,  ii.  90. 

Seipios,  Two,  seoiles,  V.,  ii.  8. 

Scorda,  Fl„  U.  18. 

Scordisci,  Fl.,  iii.  4;  V.,  ii.  8,  89. 

Scribonia,  mother  of  Julia,  V.,  ii. 
100. 

Scyrrus,  Fr.,  B.  i. 

Scythians  send  embassadors  to  Au- 
gustus, Fl.,  iv.  12. 

Seiditions  at  Rome,  Fl.,  i.  22-26 ;  iii. 
18-17. 
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SeUuinfl,  v.,  ii.  116, 127. 

Seleaoifl,  V.,  ii.  46. 

BemiramiB,  V.  i.  6. 

SemptoQis,  her  chaivcter.   C,   25. 

Her  conoeotion  with  Beoimas  Bra- 

tos,  C.  40. 
SempromnB  Graoobos,  V.,  iL  100. 
Senate,  might  be  augmented  in  nnm- 

bers,  Ep.,  i.  11, 12. 
Sentios  Batnminiu,  V.,  ii.  27,  92. 

His  chamcter,  V.,  ii.  10ft,  100. 
SeptimiuB,  C,  27. 
Seres  send  embassadors  to  Angnstos, 

Fl.,  iv.  12. 
Serpent  at  Bagrada,  FL,  ii.  2. 
SertoriusJFr.,  B.  ill  (Letter  of  Pom- 

pey).   The  war  with  him,  FL,  iiL 

22.    /S^V.,  iL25,  80,  20. 
Servilia,  wife  of  Lepldas,  Idlls  her- 
self, V«  y.  88. 
Servlos  Tallias,  his  reign,  Fl.,  i.  6, 8. 
SextifiB  Aqu«,  V.,  i.  16 :  FL,  lii.  8. 
Sicca,  town  or.  J.,  56.    Bevolts  ftom 

Jngartha,  i6. 
SicUy,  FL,  iL  2 ;  V.,  ii.  87.    Con- 

<|nerod  by  ICaroellas,  FL,  ii.  6 ;  V., 

ii.  88.    Insurrection  of  slaves  in, 

Fl.,  iiL  19. 
Sidonians  bniH  Leptis  Haior.  J.,  78. 
Siffimer,  German  nrinoe,  V.,  iL  118. 
Sihinus,  Marcos,  v.,  ii.  12,  77k 
Silo.    JSee  Popedios. 
Sisenna,  the  nistorlan,  J.,  05 ;  V.,  ii. 

9. 
Sbves,  war  of  Bome  with,  Fl.,  iii. 

19. 
Smyrna  bnilt  V.,  L  4. 
Socrates,  V.,  1. 16. 
Sophocles,  w. 

Sosius,  Antonyms  admiral,  V.,  ii.  85. 
Spain,  war  in,  Fl^  iL  6.  17:  iv.  2; 

v.,  ii.  88.    Finally  redacea  under 

Angnstns.  FL,  iv.  12;  V.^  ii.  90. 
Spartacos,  his  insnireotion,  FL,  iii. 

20;V.,iL80. 
Spolia  Ophna,  Vl'i.  1 ;  ii.  4. 
Spurios  Cassins,  Fl.,  L  26. 
Statilius,  Lndas,  €.,17.    Appointed 

to  fire  the  city,  C.,  48.    Charged 

before  the  senate,  and  committed 

to  custody,  C,  46, 47.  Pat  to  death, 

C,  65. 
Statins  Mnrcus,  V.,  ii.  69,  72,  77. 
Snessa  Pomotia,  Fl.,  i.  7. 
Sulpicius,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9. 
Satnnl,  town  of,  besieged  by  Anlus, 

J.,  87. 


Sylla,  Lucins,  C,  6.  Began  well, 
but  ended  £ir  otherwise,  C,  11. 
His  veterans,  C,  16.  His  arrival 
in  I^nmidia  as  <^iUBStor  to  Marias, 
J.,  95.  His  family  and  character, 
ib.  His  popularity  with  the  army, 
J.,  96.  Bent  by  Marias  to  Boo- 
chns,  J.,  102.  His  speeoh  to  Boc- 
chus,  ib»  Goes  again  tp  Boochos, 
J.,  106.  His  meeting  with  Volnx, 
J.,  105-107.  Persuades  Boodius 
to  betray  Jn^^irtha,  J.,  111.  Takes 
Jugurthapnsoner,  J.,114.  Speech 
of  Xepidas  against  him,  Fr.,  B.  i. 
Abridged  the  power  of  the  tri- 
banes.  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech  of  1a- 
oinins).  €K)e8  against  Mithridates, 
FL,  iu.  6 :  V.  Ji.  28,  24.  CSvil  war 
with  Marios,  Fl.,  iii.  21 :  V.,  ii.  26 
27.  His  atrodties  and  proscrip- 
tion,  ib, ;  v.,  ii.  28.  /Km  V.,  iL  17, 
19,  28,  24,  26,  28. 

SyIla,PubUas,  C.,17. 

Sylla,  Servins^tft. 

Syphaz,  eubaoed  by  the  Bomans, 
J.,  6.    . 

Syracuse,  Fl.,  ii.  6 ;  V.,  ii.  15,  88. 

Syria,  Fl.,  ii.  8 ;  V.,  ii.  87,  88, 46. 

Syrtes,  J.,  19.    Described,  J.,  78. 

TanaquU,  Fl.,  L  6. 
Tarcondimotua,  FL,  iv.  2. 
Tarentlnes.  their  war  with  the  Bo- 
mans, FL,  i.  18. 
Tarentnm,  a  colony^  V.,  L  16. 
Tarpeian  rock,  V.,  li.  24. 
Tarquinius.  Ludus,  accuses  Crassus 

of  leagmng  with  Catiline,  C,  48. 

His  accusation  deemed  fidse  by  tho 

senate.  ib» 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  his  reign,  Fl.,  i. 

6,8. 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  reign,  FL, 

L7,8. 
TarrulaJFr..  B.  i. 
Tatins,  FL,  L  1. 
Taurus,  general  of  Octovius,  V.,  ii. 

85. 
Telamon,  V.,  i.  1. 
Telesinus,  FL,  iii.  18,  21 ;  V.,  U.  16, 

27. 
Tencteri,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 
Terence,  V.,  i.  17. 
Teucer  builds  Salamia  in  Cyprus,  V., 

LI. 
TeutoboohuB,  FL,  iii.  8. 
Teutones,  FL,  iii.  8 ;  V.,  ii.  8, 12. 
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Thnla,  <aty  o^  J,»_75.  Besieged  by 
MeteUus,  »*.  Taken,  J.,  76  ;  Fl., 
iiLl. 

ThflpsoB,  battle  of;  FI.,  Iv.  8. 

TheoptioneB,  V^  u- 18. 

ThexseaoB  fbunoed  Cyreney  J^  19. 

Thessaly,  V.,  i.  8. 

Thinmda,  Jy  12. 

Thoas  the  jEtolian,  FL,  ii.  8. 

Thracians,  war  of  the  HomaDs  with 
them,  FL,  iii.  4.  Sabdaed  by  Au- 
gustiis,  Fl.,  iv.  12 ;  V.,  ii.  98. 

Thurii,  v.,  ii  68. 

Tiberius,  emperor.  Ilia  character, 
v.,  ii.  94.  Marries  Julia,  96.  Tri- 
umphs over  the  Faxmonians,  97. 
Betires  to  Bhodes,  ib.  Adopted 
by  Augustus,  103.  Subdues  Qer- 
many,  106.  Prepares  to  attack 
Maroboduus,  108.  Conquers  the 
Dalmatians,  117.  Made  equal  in 
rank  with  Augustus,  121.  Takes 
the  government,  124.  View  of  his 
admmistration,  126. 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  V.,  ii.  75. 

Tiberius  Nero,  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  conspirators,  C,  50. 

TibSlus,  v.,  11.  36. 

Tidnus,  battle  of,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 

Tigranes,  Letter  of  Mithridates,  Fr., 
S.  iv.  Defeated  by  Lucullus,  V., 
ii.  83.  Surrenders  to  Pompey,  V., 
ii.  87. 

Tigurini,  Fl.,  iii.  3. 

Tisidium,  J„  62. 

Torquatus,  Lucius,  C,  18. 

Trajan,  Fl..  Fr^. 

Trasimene  lake,  battle  of,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 

Trebia,  battle  of,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 

TreboniuB.  a  conspirator  ag^nst  Cae- 
sar, v.,  li.  56.    Shun,  69. 

Trevirij  Fl.,  iii.  10. 

Tribunitial  power,  seditious  nature 
of;  Fl.,  iii.  18. 

Triumvirate  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  Fl.,  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii.  44. 

Triumvirate  of  Augustus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  Fl.,  iv.  6 ;  V.,  ii.  65. 

Trojans  founded  Bome,  C,  6. 

Tullia,  Fl.,i.7. 

Tnllian  dungeon,  C,  55. 

TuUus  Ilostilius,  reign  of,  71.,  L  8, 
8. 


Tallusj  Lucius,  C,  18. 
Tnrpilius,  the  Koi 


Koman  governor  of 
Vacca,  J.,  07.     Put  to  death,  J., 

CO. 


Tyrants,  Thirty^  at  Athens,  C,  51. 
Tyrrhenus,  V.,  1. 1. 

Vacca,  or  Va^  J*,  29.  M^iellus 
places  a  garrison  in  it,  J.,  47.  He- 
volts  from  the  Komans,  J.,  66, 
Recovered  by  Metellus,  J.,  69. 

Valerius  Antias,  V^  ii.  9. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  Lucius,  employed 
in  arresting  the  Allobrogian  depu- 
ties. C,  45. 

Valerius  Publicola,  Fl.,  i.  9. 

Vargunteius,  Lucius.  C.,  17,  28. 

Varro,  his  death  at  CaunaD,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 

Varro,  poet,  V.,  ii.  86. 

Varus,  river,  FL  iii.  2. 

Varus  killed  in  Germany,  Fl.,  iv.  12 ; 

.  v.,  ii.  117, 118, 119. 

Vatinins,  V.,  ii.  69. 

Vejentes,  Fl.,  i.  12. 

Veileius,  grandfather  of  the  author, 
v.,  ii.  6. 

Vellica,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 

Veneti,  FL,  iii.  10. 

Ventidius  defeats  the  Parthians,  Fl., 
iv.  9 ;  v.,  ii.  65,  78. 

Vercingetorix,  Fl.^  iii.  10. 

Vettius  Picens,  Fr.,  B.  i. 

Vionne,  V.,  ii.  121. 

Villa  Publica,  Ep.,  ii.  4. 

VindeUcia,  V.,  ii.  39,  95. 

Vinicius,  Marcus,  V.,  i.  1, 13 ;  ii.  113, 
cU^e  alibi, 

Virgil,  prince  of  poets,  V.,  ii.  36. 

Virginius,  FL,  i.  24. 

Viriathus,  FL,  ii.  17 ;  V.,  ii.  1,  90. 

Viridomarus,  FL,  ii.  4. 

Visurgis,  V.,  ii.  105. 

Umbrenus  Publius,  his  transactions 
with  the  deputies  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  C,  40. 

Volsini,  war  of  the  Bomans  with 
them,  FL,  i.  21. 

Volux,  son  of  Bocchus.  J.,  101, 105. 
His  meeting  with  Sylla,  J.,  106, 
107. 

Voting  by  ballot,  remarks  on,  Ep.,  i. 

Utica,  J.,  25;  68.    BuUt,  V.,  i.  2. 

Vulso,  M.anlius,  subdues  Gallogrsccia, 
V.,ii.89.  ^ 

Vulturcius,  Titus,  accompanies  the 
Allobrogian  deputies  on  their  de- 
parture from  Rome,  C,  44.  Ar- 
rested, C,  45.  Makes  a  full  con- 
fession, C,  47.  Rewarded  by  the 
senate  lor  liis  testimony,  C,  50. 
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Weaitli  too  mucli  regarded,  C,  12. 
WUl  of  Caeaar,  V.,ii.69. 
Wills  made   amid   preparation   for 
batUe,  v.,  ii.  5. 

XanthippaSi  Fl.,  ii.  2. 


Xerxes  in  a  toga,  V.,  ii.  83. 

Zama,  an  important  city,  besieged  by 
Metellus,  J.,  56.  Its  yifiK>roas  de- 
fense^ J.,  57,  60.  Metellus  raises 
t}ie  siege,  J.,  61 ;  FL,  iii.  1. 
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